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Preface 


In spite of its venerable status as one of the oldest and most successful disciplines in 
linguistics, the comparative study of the Indo-European family has hitherto lacked 
an introductory textbook, or an introductory book of any kind appropriate for 
classroom use or for an intelligent layperson with linguistic interests but without 
specialized training. The few introductory books on the market do have virtues, but 
in all cases known to me these virtues are compromised, sometimes severely, as by 
idiosyncratic or minority views masquerading as communes opiniones, by uneven 
coverage or omission of important topics, by out-of-date views or erroneous material, 
ot by excessively technical information. None is a textbook. 

Some of the features an Indo-European textbook should have are rather obvious. 
It should be up-to-date and, to the extent possible, present non-controversial views. 
It should not overwhelm the reader with detail, but also be comprehensive enough to 
satisfy the serious student at the beginning of his or her scholarly career. It should 
have copious exercises. Some other features an Indo-European textbook should have 
are less obvious (at least for some), but are in my view as essential as the preceding. 
It should not only cover phonology and morphology, but syntax as well, and incor- 
porate relevant findings from generative linguistics where they are not limited to (or 
by) a particular (and quite likely evanescent) theoretical framework. Data should 
not be oversimplified or skewed by leaving out diacritics and other funny-looking 
symbols. There should be annotated text samples in all the ancient languages, and of 
a sufficient size to impart a real feel for the languages and to introduce readers to 
the practice and importance of philology. Basic information should be provided 
on the archaeological, cultural, and literary history of each branch. The modern 
languages should not be omitted from discussion. Finally, it should outline what we 
know about Proto-Indo-European culture and society. 

These are the goals of the present work. If it falls short of any of them, hope- 
fully it at least improves over other books currently available. It is designed for use 
with an instructor or for private consumption. It is assumed that the reader is 
interested in language and linguistic history, but no prior knowledge of linguistics 
or any older Indo-European language is necessary. Technical terminology is explained 
as needed, with a glossary appended for good measure. 


Layout 


Chapter 1 presents the tools of the trade and an overview of various basic issues 
that confront the researcher in the field. This is followed by a chapter on the 
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reconstructed culture of the Proto-Indo-Europeans, which attempts an organized 
and comprehensive introductory synthesis of a kind that I do not believe I have seen 
elsewhere. As interest in the matters discussed here usually runs high, this chapter 
has been put toward the beginning of the book rather than at the end. 

Chapters 3-8 provide a reasonably complete introduction to reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European that serves not only as background for the subsequent chapters, but 
also as a solid basic reference grammar in its own right. Not all the material included 
here will be needed in an introductory class; it is modular enough that individual 
instructors (and readers) can choose to omit whatever sections they please. 

Each of the remaining twelve chapters treats a particular branch of the family, 
proceeding in chronological order of attestation from oldest to most recent and 
concluding with a chapter on the fragmentarily attested languages of uncertain 
filiation. Indo-Iranian is split over two chapters. All the branches and languages are 
treated as equally as possible, and in essentially the same format; but no attempt 
was made to make each chapter slavishly conform to identical specifications. In 
a book of this kind, no branch’s history can or should be treated exhaustively. The 
developments discussed are selective; the chapters are tailored to what !s interesting 
and important for each branch or language. Unhke the chapters on reconstructed 
Proto-Indo-European grammar, these are intended more to get one’s feet wet than 
to give an overview that covers everything equally. The material can be supple- 
mented at will by instructors, and again the modular structure of these chapters 
allows easy skipping of unneeded information. 

Importantly, no language was deemed too trivial for coverage. The reader’s 
interest should be engaged, and his or her curiosity piqued, with regard to all the 
Indo-European languages. The notion that certain languages are not particularly 
useful for Indo-European linguistics is both counterproductive and sadly perpetuated 
by books that only grant passing mention to those languages. Albanian may not, it 
is true, provide us with as much information about the proto-language as Sanskrit, 
but it does tell us some useful things, and in any event has a maddeningly fascinating 
(or fascinatingly maddening) history that merits careful attention. It bears repeating 
that Indo-European comparative linguistics is not just concerned with reconstruct- 
ing Proto-Indo-European; it also must account for the histories of all the languages 
of the family. 

In addition to the requisite basic sound laws, etc., short discussions of topics are 
included that are intended to appeal to readers with some experience in the lan- 
guages, or to interested readers without any such background. The Greek chapter, 
for example, has a section on Homeric philology. A few topics that might seem a bit 
off the beaten path are scattered throughout. For instance, a student of first-year 
Russian, while in che throes of wrestling with the syntax of the cardinal numerals, 
may have become curious about how this unusual system came to be; a short 
discussion of this in the section on Slavic is therefore included. 


The Sample Texts and Other Features 


The text samples are meant to give an idea of what the languages look like, and to 
impress the student with the importance of philology, whose methods and purpose 
are outlined in chapter 1. The texts are about a paragraph in length on average. It is 
to be hoped that exposure to good-sized text samples with philological commentary 
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will inspire an interest not only in the languages themselves, but also in close textual 
and etymological analysis, Where possible I have chosen texts having literary and 
cultural interest; many are connected to discussions in chapter 2. The commentary 
is geared especially to the reader interested in learning a bit more: it provides word 
histories and comparanda, points out examples of developments covered in the 
chapter, and also adds notes on developments not met with in the chapter. Unless 
indicated otherwise, all translations are my own. 

I decided to eschew the usual interlinear word-by-word analytical glosses that are 
otherwise standard in the linguistic literature; the commentary stands partly in lieu 
of them. The reason for doing this is perhaps unorthodox, but I believe sound: 
interlinear glosses distort one’s perception of the aesthetics of a written language, 
which is not a trivial concern for a book such as this. The look of a language should 
never be underestimated as a tool for engaging a student’s interest. The commentary 
at any rate usually makes it possible for students who seriously want to match each 
word of the original up with its translation to do so. (For some longer passages, 
however, and in some longer chapters, commentary could only be given selectively, 
due to limitations of space.) 

This leads to one further point. Some who have written introductory materials on 
Indo-European have left out phonetic details, such as long marks and accents. Such 
simplification of the data renders all students a great disservice by selling the lan- 
guages short. Someone likely to pick up a book such as this or to take an introductory 
Indo-European course will not be put off by unusual marks and symbols. Quite the 
opposite — they are likely to be intrigued by the peculiar look of the strange forms, 
and will discover in them an inviting mystery and beauty. The decision to ignore 
“details” such as accents should at any rate be left to the reader’s discretion. 

Each chapter closes with several additional sections. The “For Further Reading” 
sections provide brief commentary on the most important or prominent secondary 
literature; the full references (together with a few extra that are not discussed) are 
listed in the Bibliography preceding the Index. Devoting space to such commentary 
rather chan to long bibliographical lists is more useful for this kind of book. The “For 
Review” sections list the main terms and concepts, and the “Exercises” that follow 
are designed both for review and for going beyond the material discussed in each 
chapter. Finally, starting in chapter 9, a short list of reconstructed roots or words in 
Proto-Indo-European is given, arranged by semantic category. How instructors choose 
to integrate these in with their course is left up to them. 

Since few of the localities mentioned in the text will be familiar to most readers, 
illustrative maps are provided in each chapter on the branches as well as chapters 1 
and 2, These were deemed to be the most important visual component of the book. 
Chapter 1 also contains a diagram of the Indo-European family tree. Regrettably, 
cost and space limitations prohibited the inclusion of other planned illustrations, as 
of artifacts and ancient scripts; it is hoped that these can appear in a future edition. 


Ann Arbor, May 2004 
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A. Abbreviations 


abl. ablative Luv. Luvian 

accus., acc. accusative masc. masculine 

act. active ME Middle English 
adj. adjective Mod. Modern 

Alb. Albanian neut. neuter 

Anat. Anatolian nomin., nom. nominative 

aor. aorist OAv. Old Avestan 
Arm. Armenian Ocs Old Church Slavonic 
Av. Avestan OE Old English 
B,-Sl, Balto-Slavic OHG Old High German 
Celt. Celtic OHitt. Old Hittite 
Class. Classical Olr. Old Irish 

Cz. Czech OLith. Old Lithuanian 
dat. dative ON Old Norse 

du. dual OPers. Old Persian 

Du. Dutch OPruss. Old Prussian 
Eng. English Os Old Saxon 

fem. feminine Osc. Oscan 

fut. future pass. passive 

Gaul. Gaulish PIE Proto-Indo-European 
genit., gen, genitive pl. plural 

Gk. Greek Pol. Polish 

Gme. Germanic pres. present 

Goth. Gothic Russ. Russian 

Hitt. Hittite sing., sg. singular 

Icel. Icelandic Skt. Sanskrit 

TE Indo-European Slav. Slavic 

imperf. imperfect Toch. Tocharian 
Indo-Ir. Indo-Iranian Umbr. Umbrian 

instr. instrumental Ved. Vedic 

Lat. Latin voc. vocative 

Latv. Latvian W. Welsh 

Lith. Lithuanian YAv. Younger Avestan 


loc. locative 


xviii 
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B. Symbols 


% 


denotes a reconstructed form, not preserved in any written documents 
“comes from” or “is derived from” 

“turns into” or “becomes” 

indicates morpheme boundary, or separates off that part of a word that the 
reader should focus on 

encloses part of a word that is not relevant to the discussion, or that is an 
optional part 

separates pairs of examples or forms 


C. Spelling Conventions 


All linguistic forms are written in italics. The only exceptions are inscriptional 
forms in Italic dialects (such as Oscan and Umbrian) that are not written in the 
Latin alphabet; these, following standard convention, are given in boldface. See 
chapter 13. For Latin, i and u are used for both the vowels and the glides (instead of 
jand v). 


D. International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) 


Phonetic transcriptions using the IPA are enclosed in square brackets. The symbols 


used 


for American English sounds are: 

Consonants Vowels 
bell p pat a father 
dim £ roof ze hat 
this s silver e care 
fail f shelf & pet 
go t tin a about 
heal 8 thin i beat 
yarn v vat I bit 
coal w well ° bore 
light Z zero 3 bought 
magic 3 measure u boot 
near U book 
sing A but 
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1 Introduction: The Comparative 
Method and the Indo-European 
Family 


The Study of Language Relationships and the 
Comparative Method 


1.1. All languages are similar in certain ways, but some similarities are more strik- 
ing and interesting than others. Consonants, vowels, words, phrases, sentences, and 
their ilk are fundamental structural units common to all forms of human speech; by 
contrast, identical or near-identical words for the same concept are not, and when 
two or more languages share such words, it attracts notice. This kind of resemblance 
can have several sources, which must be clearly distinguished from one another in 
order to investigate similarities between languages scientifically. 

The first source for such resemblance is chance. There are only so many sounds 
that the human vocal tract can produce, and their possible combinations are also 
limited. These facts conspire to create a certain number of words that coincidentally 
resemble one another in any two languages picked at random. The Greek and Latin 
words for ‘god’, theds and deus, are of this kind; they have no historical relationship 
with one another. 

A second source of such similarity is borrowing. People speaking different lan- 
guages are often in contact with one another, and this contact typically leads to 
mutual borrowing (adoption) of both cultural and linguistic material. English, for 
example, has borrowed the Inuit (Eskimo) word igi ‘house’ for a type of shelter 
(igloo). 

A third source of similarity is a sundry collection of language universals; these are 
basic characteristics of human linguistic creativity that are found the world over. 
Two common examples are onomatopoeia or sound-symbolism (whereby words 
sound like what they mean, such as English cuckoo and Germanic Kuckuck, names 
based on imitation of the bird’s cry), and nursery or baby-talk words for kinship 
terms, which typically contain syllables like ma, ba, da, and ta (compare English Ma 
with Mandarin Chinese md ‘mother’). 

1.2. Sometimes, however, languages present similarities in their vocabulary that 
cannot be attributed to any of these sources. To take a concrete example, consider 
the words for the numerals 1-10 in Spanish, Italian, French, and Portuguese: 
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Spanish _Italian French = Portuguese 

1 uno uno un um 

2 dos due deux dois 

3 tres tre trois trés 

4 cuatro quattro quatre quatro 

5 cinco cinque cing cinco 

6 seis sei six seis 

7 siete sette sept sete 

8 ocho otto huit oito 

9 nueve nove neuf nove 
10 diez dieci dix dez 


The striking similarities in each row attract immediate attention and demand an 
explanation, Chance seems well-nigh impossible. There is also no connection between 
the sounds of these words and their meanings, which rules out onomatopoeia; 
nor are other linguistic universals such as baby-talk relevant. A third possibility is 
that one or more of the languages borrowed its numerals from one of the other 
languages, or that they all borrowed them from some outside source. It is true that 
there are languages that have borrowed the names of some or all numbers from 
other languages, as Japanese did from Chinese. But if we look a bit further afield, 
we notice that the numerals are not the only words evincing such strong mutual 
resemblance: 


Spanish Ttalian French Portuguese 

(1) ‘two’ dos due deux dois 

‘ten’ diez dieci dix dez 

‘tooth’ diente dente dent dente 

‘of? de di de de 

‘they sleep’ duermen dormono dorment dormem 
(2) ‘am’ soy sono suis sou 

‘you (sing.) are’ eres sei es és 

‘is’ es é est é 

‘we are’ somos siamo sommes somos 

‘you (pl.) are’ sois siete étes sois 

‘they are’ son sono sont sao 


We see that not just the words for ‘two’ and ‘ten’, but all the other words in group 
(1) above agree in beginning with d- in each language. It is rather uncommon for 
basic terms like ‘tooth’, ‘of’, and ‘sleep’ to be borrowed, and even more uncommon 
for three languages to have borrowed them from a fourth, or for all four of them 
to have borrowed these words from a fifth language. The forms in (2) show that 
the whole present tense of the verb ‘to be’ is similar across all four languages, and 
in very specific ways. It is extremely unlikely that a language (to say nothing of 
four languages) would borrow wholesale a complete verbal paradigm from another 
language, especially one as basic as this one — and one that, as it happens, is highly 
irregular in nearly the same way in each language. 
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1,3. If two or more languages share similarities that are so numerous and system- 
atic that they cannot be ascribed to chance, borrowing, or linguistic universals, then 
the only hypothesis that provides a satisfactory explanation for those similarities 
is that they are descended from the same parent language. This is the essential 
statement of what is known as the comparative method. And in the case of Spanish, 
Italian, French, and Portuguese this hypothesis would be right: we know from other 
evidence that these languages are all descended from a variety of Latin. 

Languages like these that are descended from a common ancestor are said to 
be genetically related. This technical term has nothing to do with biology; it makes 
no claims about the race or ancestry of the speakers of the languages in question, 
who may belong to many ethnicities. (Just think of all the different ethnic back- 
grounds of people speaking English as their native language within any large English- 
speaking city.) 


Comparative reconstruction 


1.4. So far we have shown how genetic relationship can be demonstrated, and in 
one sense our task — of explaining the similarities between Spanish, Italian, French 
and Portuguese — is done. But historical and comparative linguists typically do not 
stop there; they are also interested in figuring out what a putative ancestral language 
was like - in other words, to reconstruct it. Reconstruction is accomplished through 
systematic comparison of the forms in the descendant languages. Here we must 
content ourselves with one brief illustration. Let us take another look at the words 
for ‘tooth’ in our four languages above: 


Spanish Italian French — Portuguese 
diente dente dent dente 


All these words begin with d-, meaning their ancestor surely began with d- as 
well. The four words also agree in having the consonant cluster mt (ignore for the 
moment the fact that the mt m the French form is not pronounced as nt; in older 
French it was pronounced as written). The ancestral word thus probably had the 
“skeleton” d... mt... Italian, French, and Portuguese agree in having e before the 
consonant cluster, but Spanish has a diphthong ie. Since only Spanish is deviant here, 
the simplest thing (barring evidence to the contrary) is to suppose that it changed an 
earlier e to ie, rather than that the other three each changed an earlier ie to e. In fact, 
if we were to look at other examples, we would find that this was a regular sound 
change in the history of Spanish. Finally, all the languages except French agree in 
having the word end with the vowel e; since in the general course of language change 
sounds are not added to words willy-nilly, we may suppose that French lost an 
original final vowel here that is still preserved in the other three languages. Final- 
vowel loss of this kind is in fact extremely common cross-linguistically. 

Putting ail chis information together, we may surmise that the ancestral word for 
‘tooth’ had the shape dente. As a final but crucial touch we must add an asterisk before 
this reconstruction (*dente), which is the conventional marker in historical linguistics 
for a hypothetical form — one that is not actually attested (preserved in documents) 
but is thought to have once existed. (As some readers may know, asterisks have other 
uses in other branches of linguistics, such as to denote ungrammatical sentences; the 
historical linguistic usage should not be confused with those.) 
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1.5. Each of the groups of words that we have been comparing with one another 
are called correspondence sets, and the words in each correspondence set are termed 
cognates. Thus the Spanish cognate of French dent is diente, the Italian cognate 
of French dix is dieci, etc. While we based an example of reconstruction on a sole 
correspondence set, in actual practice many correspondence sets must be examined 
for reconstructions to have much weight. Sound correspondences across one set of 
cognates must recur in other sets to be of any scientific worth. This principle is known 
as the regularity of sound correspondences; without it, comparative linguistics would 
be impossible. 

1.6. An ancestral language is called a proto-language, and its descendants are 
termed its daughter languages. In this book, the phrase “the proto-language” will 
refer to Proto-Indo-European (see below). The prefix proto- is attached to the name 
of a language or group of languages to designate the immediate ancestor of that 
language or group; one therefore speaks of Proto-Greek, Proto-Germantc, Proto- 
Chinese, etc. The word for ‘tooth’ that we reconstructed above is in a language we 
can call Proto-Romance, the common ancestor of the Romance languages. (Note in 
passing that Proto-Romance was not the same as standard Classical Latin, where 
the word for ‘tooth’ was déns [stem dent-].) 

Importantly, observe that terms like proto-language and Proto-Romance do not 
designate a “prototype” language that still needed some time in the shop before it 
could be billed a “real” language. A central finding of linguistics has been that all 
languages, both ancient and modern, spoken by both “primitive” and “advanced” 
societies, are equally complex in their structure. We have no reason to believe that 
reconstructed, unattested languages were qualitatively any different from attested 
ones: the ability to speak complex language is common to all members of the species 
Homo sapiens, and that species has changed little if at all over the past 100,000 years. 


Language change 


1.7. The fact that a single language (such as Latin) can develop into two or more 
different languages (such as Spanish or French) is due to language change. We cannot 
here present a detailed discussion of the causes of language change, but will outline 
just a few basic points, a bit simplified for brevity. Linguists view language as a 
cognitive faculty whose core structures mostly develop during the first few years of 
childhood. A child’s native language is acquired from scratch. Contrary to popular 
wisdom, no one teaches children their native language; they must analyze the 
speech of people around them and construct their own individual grammar of the 
language. A grammar, in linguistic parlance, is a body of knowledge consisting of 
unconscious rules and principles; it may be conceived as the invisible underlying 
machinery used to produce and comprehend linguistic utterances in a particular 
language. No one has direct access to anyone else’s grammar, only to speech — the 
output of a grammar; because of this, the new grammar that the child constructs 
may well turn out to be subtly different from the grammars of his or her parents 
and other people in the child’s environment. Any of these differences can be called 
linguistic changes, and can in principle be picked up by other speakers and spread 
through part or all of a speech community. 

Over successive generations, these differences multiply; as some of them diffuse 
throughout a community, the speech of the community evolves differently from that 
of other communities. We may then talk of communities that have developed their 
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own dialects; and given enough time these dialects can develop into what eventually 
may be labelled different languages. (These terms are not scientific, but useful for 
general descriptive purposes.) 

1.8. Language change, whatever its precise mechanism, is an entirely natural 
phenomenon, part and parcel of every living language. A number of popularly 
held misconceptions may cloud appreciation of this point. It is often claimed that 
languages change to become easier or simpler. But as was said above, all human 
languages, past and present, exhibit the same level of complexity; they are also 
learned by children at the same rate, with equal ease, and in the same well-defined 
developmental stages. Linguistic difficulty is a purely subjective valuation, and has 
no basis in scientific fact. Another common belief is that languages change through 
laziness, ignorance, stupidity, or some benighted combination thereof. This view 
is typically taken by those for whom a particular linguistic stage or style is perfect 
and sublime, and all subsequent deviations from it are a product of decay. But this 
“sublime” form of the language is itself always a “decayed” development of an 
earlier stage. The changes happening today that are so often decried are in fact no 
different from the changes that languages have always undergone. 

1,9. When the sounds of a language change, one speaks of sound change. Sound 
changes, importantly, are regular and exceptionless — that is, they affect all the 
relevant examples of the particular sound(s) in the language. This claim about sound 
change is called the Neogrammarian hypothesis, named after the Neogrammarians, 
an influential group of nineteenth-century linguists. A sound change in a language 
that turns a p between vowels into b, say, will change every intervocalic p in the 
language to b. The regularity of sound change accounts for the regularity of sound 
correspondences between related languages that we discussed above. Tracing sound 
change is often easier than tracing other kinds of change, and for this reason a listing 
of sound changes makes up a large and detailed portion of the historical sketches 
in this book. A fairly extensive terminology has been developed to label the various 
results of sound change; these and other technical terms will be defined as they arise 
and are also listed in the Glossary. 

All other components of language change as well. The smallest linguistic units 
that have meaning are morphemes (whole words such as foot, oyster, devil, or 
prefixes and suffixes like un- or -ig); the rules for using and combining morphemes 
constitute the morphology of a language, and any change to these rules is called 
morphological change. A common type of this is change in the productivity of a 
morpheme - that is, in how freely it can be used to form new words or grammatical 
forms, The -th in words like sloth, breadth, and filth was once a productive suffix for 
forming nouns from adjectives (slow, broad, and foul, respectively), but is no longer 
(its function has been taken over by -mess and other suffixes); a reverse development 
is illustrated by the English plural suffix -s, now limitlessly productive but once used 
only with certain classes of nouns. Words and morphemes are stored in the lexicon, 
one’s mental dictionary; changes to individual words (rather than to whole classes 
of words at once, as when a morphological rule has changed) constitute lexical 
change. The replacement of the old plural kine by cows, and of the old past tense 
holp by helped, are examples of a lexical change; in cases such as these, an old 
irregular form (containing morphemes or morphological processes that are no longer 
productive) is replaced by a regular form, by a process called analogy. The words 
stored in the lexicon are combined into larger units (phrases, clauses, sentences) by 
rules encoded in a language’s syntax. Change to these rules is syntactic change, as 
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when a language that used to put verbs at the ends of clauses now puts them at the 
beginning. Finally, the meanings of words, also stored in the lexicon, constitute the 
words’ semantics; changes to word meanings constitute semantic change. This is 
really a subtype of lexical change, since only individual words are affected; but 
sometimes there are far-reaching ramifications of semantic change, as when a noun 
like French pas ‘step’ gets specialized as a grammatical marker (in this case the 
negator, ‘not’), by a process called grammaticalization. 


Determining the pronunciation of dead languages 


1.10. The ability to compare ancient languages rests upon knowledge of the 
sounds and grammatical structures of those languages. How does one figure out 
such facts about languages that are no longer spoken? The basic answer is that one 
uses everything that is at one’s disposal: contemporary descriptions, the testimony 
of descendant languages, orthographic practice {including spelling errors), the 
rendering of loanwords from known source languages, and metrical evidence from 
poetry. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Sanskrit, we are fortunate in having detailed descrip- 
tions of the language’s pronunciation and structure by ancient grammarians. If a 
language has living descendants, as in the case of Latin, we can apply the comparative 
method to the descendants to establish the pronunciation of their ancestor. When 
we lack thorough contemporary descriptions or the testimony of living descendants, 
we must look to texts as they were written by speakers of the language. 

Misspellings are valuable for revealing the effects of changes in pronunciation. 
We know, for example, that in the late pre-Christian era, the Latin diphthong 
spelled ae came to be pronounced as a monophthong (single vowel) e. A Roman 
in the first century AD who spelled the word aetate ‘age’ improperly as etate shows 
the effects of this change. Standard spelling conventions, not just misspellings, can 
also elucidate facts about pronunciation. In Hittite, like English, words were written 
with spaces between them; but various short function words like ma ‘but’ were 
joined to a preceding word without a space, indicating that they and the preceding 
word were pronounced together as a unit. (Compare the -7’t of English didn’t for a 
similar situation.) Such spelling conventions will be discussed further in $8.33. 

We can glean further information from the way words are spelled when borrowed 
from another language. Educated Romans of the first century Bc regularly rendered 
the Greek letter phi (®) as ph in words that they borrowed from that language 
(as in philosophia ‘philosophy’). The sequence ph was not used in writing native 
Latin words, so the Romans must have been trying to represent a sound that they 
did not have in their own language —- an aspirated stop consonant, as it happens, 
different from the native Latin unaspirated p and also from the native Latin fric- 
ative f. A few centuries later, however, we find the Gothic bishop Ulfilas using f 
(as in the name Filippus), showing that the pronunciation of the letter in Greek 
had changed. 

Poetry is often a useful source of information on how a language is pronounced. 
Much ancient poetry is structured according to particular sequences of heavy and 
light syllables. In the Archaic Latin poetry of Plautus, a word like patre ‘by the 
father’ scans as two light syllables. Light syllables end by definition in a short vowel, 
so the word was pronounced pa-tre with the consonant cluster tr not split between 
the two syllables. Metrical practice has thus revealed a fact about Latin syllabification. 
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1,11, With regards to larger levels of linguistic structure such as morphology and 
syntax, and with regards to word-usage and meaning, we must always look to the 
original texts. Linguistic analysis of texts is the domain of philology — an enterprise 
that has been neatly summarized as “the art of reading slowly.” It is a multifaceted 
discipline with many uses, including the determination of the original wording of 
texts by comparing and dating extant manuscripts, as well as the determination of 
grammatical facts by examining how forms are used in context and paying attention 
to relative ages of particular usages. (“Philology” is also a somewhat old-fashioned 
term for what we now call comparative historical linguistics, hence the phrase 
“comparative philology”.) 

Both these and other aspects of philology are crucial for writing an accurate 
history of a language’s development. When texts are copied and recopied by hand 
and original source manuscripts (called archetypes) are lost, errors and moderniza- 
tions inevitably creep in. If the language of the text is particularly archaic compared 
with the language of the copyist, errors can become legion. Careful comparison of 
different versions of the same text usually allows one to reconstruct chains of trans- 
mission and to determine the relative ages of manuscripts, which in turn helps us 
determine which linguistic forms are older and which more recent. 

1.12. Using philology to figure out how words and grammatical forms are 
used has allowed countless puzzling details about ancient languages to be clarified. 
Dictionaries, being essentially lists of words, do not give a whole picture of a 
language, much less its history, and the forms they contain cannot always be taken 
at face value. Two examples from ancient Greek and Sanskrit will make this point 
clear. 

The first example concerns the Greek word prophétés ‘prophet’. This word 
etymologically consists of the combination form -phétés ‘sayer’, derived from the 
verb phémi ‘I say’, preceded by the prefix pro-, which can mean either ‘before’ or 
‘forth’. Does the word mean ‘one who says beforehand, one who foretells’ or ‘one 
who speaks forth, one who announces’? There is a verb proéphémi ‘I speak before’, 
and so we might jump to the conclusion that prophétés comes from this verb and 
means ‘one who speaks beforehand’. But a look at the actual textual occurrences of 
these words shows that prophétés first appears a good 700 years before the earliest 
attestations of prophémi. Clearly the noun cannot be derived from a verb that did 
not yet exist. Additionally, an investigation of the other compounds beginning with 
pro- reveals that the meaning ‘before’ is not the prefix’s oldest meaning, and does 
not appear until later than the first occurrences of prophétés. We conclude that a 
‘prophet’ was originally one who ‘spoke forth’ or ‘announced’ the will of the gods 
rather than one who foretold the future. 

The second example concerns the Sanskrit word ndveda- ‘knowledgeable’. This 
word is clearly related to the word véda- ‘knowledge’, but the first element, na-, 
is not a known prefix elsewhere in the language, and it seems to have little effect 
on the overall sense. An examination of the earliest passages in which the word 
occurs, in the Rig Veda (the oldest Sanskrit text), suggests an explanation for this 
form. Frequently, ndveda- is part of a phrase meaning ‘be knowledgeable (of)’. One 
version of this phrase is bhitta ndvedab ‘be ye knowledgeable’, where the word 
bbiuta is the plural imperative of the second person of the verb ‘to be’. A glance at 
a Vedic grammar-book will show that there is a common alternate version of this 
form, namely bhatana, with an element -na that can optionally be added to the 
second plural. We can thus reasonably surmise that someone, in the course of the 
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transmission of the text, misanalyzed this particle as a prefix on the following word, 
thereby creating the form mdveda- which then spread to other versions of this phrase. 
{A similar sort of false division has happened many times in English, as when the 
older phrase an ekename ‘a supplementary name’ was reanalyzed as a nekename, 
the source of our word nickname.) 


Indo-European Historical Linguistics 


1.13. Already in classical antiquity, it was noticed that Greek and Latin bore some 
striking similarities to one another like those that we saw among the Romance lan- 
guages. Ancient writers pointed out, for example, that Greek héks ‘six’ and hepta 
‘seven’ bore a similarity to Latin sex and septem, even pointing out the regular cor- 
respondence of initial b- in Greek to initial s- in Latin. The ancients explained such 
facts by viewing Latin as a descendant of Greek. During and after the Renaissance, 
as the vernacular languages of Europe came to be known to scholars, it slowly 
became understood that certain groups of languages were related, such as Icelandic 
and English, and that the Romance languages were derived from Latin. But no 
consistent scientific approach to language relationships had been developed. 

1.14. Following the British colonial expansion into India, a language came to the 
attention of Western scholars knowledgeable in Greek and Latin that ushered in a 
new way of thinking about such matters. An orientalist and jurist named Sir William 
Jones was the first to state this way of thinking, in a lecture to the Asiatick Society 
on February 2, 1786, and published two years later in Asiatick Researches 1: 


The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in 
the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing them to 
have sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists: there is a 
similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and 
the Celtick, though blended with a very different idiom, had the same origin with the 
Sanscrst; and the old Persian might be added to the same family, if this were the place 
for discussing any question concerning the antiquities of Persia. 


This was a turning point in the history of science. For the first time the idea was put 
forth that Latin was not derived from Greek, but that they were both “sisters” (as 
we would now call them) of each other, derived from a common ancestor no longer 
spoken. The idea was inspired by the critical discovery of the third member of the 
comparison (the tertium comparationis in technical jargon), namely Sanskrit - a 
language geographically far removed from the other two. Also, this passage contains 
the first clear formulation of the central principle of the comparative method. 


The IE family: branches, subgrouping, models 


1.15. Jones’s insight marks the beginning of the scientific study of the language 
family now called Indo-European, or IE for short. The field is variously known as 
Indo-European historical linguistics, Indo-European comparative linguistics, or Indo- 
European comparative philology. Jones’s brief statement already enumerates fully 
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half the branches now recognized for the family: Indo-Iranian (containing Sanskrit 
and the Iranian languages), Greek, Italic (containing Latin and related languages 
of Italy), Celtic, and Germanic (containing Jones’s “Gothick” and its relatives of 
northern Europe, including English). 

After Jones’s pronouncement, nearly three decades passed before any activity that 
could be called Indo-European linguistics arrived on the scene. Once it did arise 
it came rather fast and furious, with three seminal works published within a half- 
dozen years in Denmark and Germany, including one by Jacob Grimm, one of the 
two Grimm brothers of fairy-tale-collecting fame. These pioneers and the scholars 
who followed them realized that not only the languages in Sir William’s account 
were “sprung from some common source,” but also the Baltic and Slavic languages 
(now grouped together as Balto-Slavic), Armenian, and Albanian. In the twentieth 
century two more branches, Anatolian and Tocharian, were added to the family, 
containing extinct languages only discovered in the early 1900s. Anatolian, it turned 
out, was the most ancient of them all, with texts in Hittite dating to the early or 
mid-second millennium Bc. A few other languages with only meager remains are 
also clearly Indo-European, such as Phrygian, Thracian, and Messapic; whether 
they belong to any of the ten recognized branches, or constitute separate branches 
of their own, is not clear. 

The nineteenth century also saw the creation of a name for the family, Indo- 
European or, in German-speaking lands, usually Indogermanisch ‘Indo-Germanic’. 
The ancestor of all the IE languages is called Proto-Indo-European, or PIE for 
short. During the course of the nineteenth century, the methods of comparative 
linguistics and linguistic reconstruction were developed; a prodigious number of 
important discoveries in the watershed decade of the 1870s was responsible for 
significant refinement of the method and for firmly establishing historical linguistics 
as a science unto its own. By the dawn of the twentieth century, a picture of recon- 
structed PIE had emerged that was quite similar to the one that is presented in this 
textbook. 

All standard diagrams of the IE family tree, such as the one in figure 1.1, rep- 
resent it as a starburst: PIE is placed at the top or center, with the ten branches 
radiating out therefrom. Implicit in the traditional diagrams is the notion of a more 
or less simultaneous “breakup” of the proto-language into ten or more dialect 
areas (the future branches). This notion has often come under attack. For one thing, 
the trees of most other language families tend to have a binary branching structure. 
In addition, it has been speculated for a long time that certain branches of IE are to 
be grouped together into what are known as subgroups. For example, it has been 
proposed that Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Armenian all descend from one common 
dialect area of late PIE; and the same has been forwarded for Italic and Celtic, for 
which an “Italo-Celtic” subgroup has been suggested. 

1.16. The discovery of Anatolian and Tocharian in the twentieth century has 
further fueled the debate over the internal structure of the PIE family tree. Anatolian 
in particular is significantly different from the picture of PIE that scholars had 
developed by the close of the nineteenth century on the basis of the other branches, 
‘even though Anatolian is the oldest attested branch. In the 1930s, the American 
Jinguist Edgar Sturtevant proposed that PIE was not the ancestor of Anatolian, but 
a sister of it, and that both PIE and Anatolian were descended from a language 
he called Indo-Hittite. Sturtevant’s theory was not widely followed, and the term 
“Indo-Hittite” has largely been abandoned. But the hypothesis that Anatolian, and 
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TOCHARIAN 


Map 1.1 Geographical distribution of the major Indo-European peoples around 500 3c 


then Tocharian, split off from the family first, and that the remainder of PIE under- 
went further common development before the other branches emerged has found 
increasing support in recent years and 1s in many ways little different from Sturtevant’s 
original claim. We will discuss these matters further in chapter 9. 

The evidence that can confidently be used to evaluate these claims 1s unfortunately 
sparse. This is partly due to the fact that the earliest documentation of IE languages 
(from the mid-second millennium Bc) is, by current estimates, still over two millennia 
later than the date of PIE itself. The branches therefore had considerable time to 
undergo changes before their first attestation, changes that could have obscured earlier 
developments that would help identify any subgroups. Also, some branches (such as 
Anatolian and Indo-Iranian) enter into recorded history much earlier than others (such 
as Baltic and Albanian, nearly three thousand years later), meaning they are not all 
at a comparable stage of development when we get our first glimpses of them. 

In view of these difficulties, the branches of Indo-European are presented in this 
book as separate entities, following the traditional model. However, we will discuss 
the more prominent subgrouping hypotheses in later chapters as needed. 


Indo-European and other language families 


1.17. Indo-European 1s merely one of hundreds of known language families, and PIE 
was merely one of hundreds of languages (or more) spoken during the late Neolithic. 
PIE is therefore not the primeval! ancestor of all languages now spoken, nor even of 
a majority of them (although there are more speakers of JE languages than of the 
languages of any other family). At the present time, we do not know whether any 
other language famhes share a common ancestor with PIE. The comparative method 
can give us solid results for a time depth of perhaps eight thousand years; most 
estimates of the age of PIE are in the neighborhood of six thousand years. (The age 
of PIE will be treated in detail in che next chapter.) Sporadic, irregular, and unpredict- 
able linguistic changes such as analogy, paradigm leveling, borrowing, and semantic 
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change all make reconstruction more difficult the farther back in time one goes 
since they add “background noise”: borrowings become indistinguishable from 
native words, semantic changes make it difficult to reconstruct word meanings, and 
morphological analogies and leveling processes erase evidence of earlier inflectional 
patterns. 

1.18. These problems have not prevented some adventurous souls from positing 
relationships between IE and other language families, or from coming up with clas- 
sifications of huge numbers of language families into a handful of super-families. 
Chief among the former claims — the latter do not concern us — is the so-called 
Nostratic hypothesis (from Latin nostrds ‘one of us’, from noster ‘our’): this is the 
name of a putative language family that includes such groups as Indo-European, 
Uralic (Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, etc.), Semitic (Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, etc.), 
Dravidian (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and other languages of southern India), and 
Kartvelian (Georgian and its relatives in the Caucasus). Supporters of the Nostratic 
hypothesis claim that Proto-Nostratic reconstructions help to elucidate the pre- 
history of PIE. But most Indo-Europeanists are not persuaded by it, and find that 
the Nostraticists’ methods lack the required rigor; at best the Nostratic hypothesis 
is premature. 

This is not to say that the Nostratic hypothesis (or others like it) is necessarily 
wrong, or might not yield interesting results in the future if the methods are improved. 
One cannot disprove the claim that two languages or language families are related; 
but the more distant and obscure the relationship, the more vacuous the claim. 
Past a certain point, attempts at classification become uninteresting for scientific or 
historical purposes. The language relationships that have the most to tell us are 
those whose histories can be traced in some detail and with reasonable certainty. 
The comparative method seeks to explain why certain languages have systematic 
similarities too regular and too numerous to be due to chance. Indo-European 
does indeed share similarities with other language families, but to most eyes these 
similarities are too scattered and occasional to warrant application of the com- 
parative method. 


Conclusion 


The limits of - and on - our knowledge 


1.19. How complete is our picture of PIE? We know there are gaps in our know- 
ledge that come not only from the inevitable loss and replacement of a percentage 
of words and grammatical forms over time, but also from the nature of our pre- 
served texts. Both the representative genres and external features such as writing 
systems impose limits on what we can ascertain about the linguistic systems of both 
PIE and the ancient IE languages. As regards the first, our corpus of ancient IE texts 
is marked by a preponderance of poetic or literary works. These were often the 
ones that were deemed the most sacred or important, and were therefore carefully 
preserved. This means that specimens of ordinary language are rarer overall, which 
affects the nature and completeness of our picture of PIE in ways that we cannot 
always be aware of. 

As regards the second point, the ancient (and of course also the modern) IE lan- 
guages are written in a diverse assortment of writing systems, not all of which are 
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equally well-suited for representing the finer details of pronunciation. Alongside 
the very serviceable alphabets and clear spelling systems used, for example, by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans are the syllabaries that the Hittites and some other 
peoples used. Syllabaries, as will be discussed further in chapters 9 and 12, are 
poorly suited for unambiguously representing certain combinations of speech sounds, 
and do not always encode all the sounds present in a language to begin with (as 
is the case with Linear B, used to write Mycenaean Greek). This often puts the 
modern researcher at a considerable disadvantage. 

1.20. While these hindrances are very real, they do not impede progress in the 
field ourright. As of this writing, we approach the threshold of the third century 
of Indo-European studies (or, dating from Sir William Jones, we have long since 
crossed it), and our picture of PIE and the histories of its daughters has con- 
stantly undergone revision since the field’s inception. We can rest assured that that 
picture will continue to grow and change. For this reason, the account of linguistic 
prehistory given in this book is not an immutable truth. Some of the most basic 
and long-held assumptions about PIE grammar have been challenged and even 
overturned in recent decades. In the 1950s and 1960s, Noam Chomsky of MIT 
founded the field of generative linguistics, which has revolutionized the study of 
language and made a whole host of new insights and theoretical apparatus avail- 
able. The marriage of the traditional methods of comparison and philology with 
the findings of generative linguistics has in some cases led to the solution of long- 
intractable problems in Indo-European, and wil! without doubt yield great advances 
to come. 

Since no documents in reconstructed PIE are preserved or can reasonably hope to 
be found, the structure of this hypothesized language will always be somewhat 
controversial. Of necessity, then, this book contains views on problems that still 
await final resolution; but most of the historical accounts presented here are sub- 
scribed to by a majority of researchers in the field, and care has been taken to flag 
any views for which this is not the case. 

In spite of all the scholarly disagreements that enliven the pages of technical 
books and journals, all specialists would concur that enormous progress has been 
made since the earliest pioneering work in this field, with consensus having been 
reached on many substantial issues. The Proto-Indo-Europeans lived before the 
dawn of recorded human history, and it is a testament to the power of the com- 
parative method that we know as much about them as we do. 


The goals of Indo-European linguistics 


1.21. Much of the preceding discussion has focused on the reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European, which is often imagined to be the field’s main goal. Yet this is only 
one of the activities in which Indo-Europeanists are engaged. Reconstruction in 
many ways 1s important not as an end in itself, but because it provides a necessary 
means for elucidating the histories and properties of the attested daughter languages. 
This includes the modern languages, which — it should not be forgotten — are later 
and altered forms of the same ancient tongue that Latin and Greek are altered 
forms of. Regardless whether one is more interested in reconstruction of PIE or in 
developing historical linguistic theories to explain post-PIE linguistic developments, 
the exegesis of our ancient texts using philological principles is of fundamental 
importance, and much research in IE studies has always been devoted to that 
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endeavor. In no other way can we refine our understanding of the primary evidence 
from the languages upon which we base our comparisons, reconstructions, and 
historical accounts. 

A further goal of many Indo-Europeanists is not a linguistic one: the reconstruc- 
tion of PIE culture, and tracking the cultural developments of the descendant IE 
lineages. Much can be said about these things purely on the basis of comparative 
linguistic evidence. As a prelude to outlining the structure of the language of the 
Proto-Indo-Europeans, in the next chapter we will explore what we know about 
their culture, and follow some of the attempts to locate them in time and space. 


For Further Reading 


(The references are listed in the Bibliography, together with additional ones not commented 
on in this and the other “For Further Reading” sections.) 


The classic treatment of the comparative method is Meillet 1925. A good introduction to 
historical linguistics for non-specialists is Sihler 2000; a bit more specialized is Campbell 
1999. From the literature on the Nostratic hypothesis, a useful recent survey is Salmons and 
Joseph 1998; see therein the articles by Brent Vine and Lyle Campbell. A superb description 
of the evolution of historical linguistics and Indo-European studies into the beginning of 
the twentieth century is still Pedersen 1959, to which may also be added chapter 7 of Robins 
1997. 

As for general overviews of Indo-European linguistics, still the only complete treatments 
are the nearly century-old work of Brugmann 1897-1916 and the slightly later and smaller Hirt 
1927-37, which in spite of their age have useful collections of data. Single-volume intro- 
ductions to the field include Meillet 1937 (a celebrated classic), Beekes 1995 (readable but 
idiosyncratic), Szemerényi 1996 (quite idiosyncratic but filled with useful bibliographies after 
each section), and Meier-Briigger 2000 (whose translation [2003] is probably the best over- 
view currently available in English and has an extensive bibliography, but is too difficult to 
use for the beginner). Bader 1997 and Ramat and Ramat 1998 are both collections of essays 
by different authors that treat the individual branches; many of the articles are excellent. 

The most prominent scholarly journals devoted to Indo-European are generally published 
in Europe: Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Paris; Historische Sprach- 
forschung (formerly Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung or KZ for short, since 1t 
was once Kubns Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung), Gottingen; Indogermanische 
Forschungen, Berlin; Journal of Indo-European Studies, Washington; Miinchener Studien 
zur Sprachwissenschaft, Munich; Die Sprache, Vienna. There is also a growing hst of online 
resources. First is the TITUS project (short for Thesaurus Indogermanischer Text- und 
Sprachmaterialien, or Thesaurus of Indo-European Text and Language Materials) led by Jost 
Gippert at the University of Frankfurt (titus.uni-frankfurt.de), which will, if it is completed, 
have electronic versions of all the ancient and medieval Indo-European texts in searchable 
form; quite a few of them are already available, as well as other related information. The 
homepage of the Indo-European Institute at the Free University of Berlin (www. fu-berlin.de/ 
indogermanistik) keeps up-to-date links to the major European and American research centers 
in Indo-European, and to announcements, bulletins, and many other sources of information. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 
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comparative method cognate daughter language Sir William 
genetically related regularity of sound Neogrammarian Jones 
reconstruction correspondences hypothesis Indo-Hittite 
correspondence set proto-language phitology Nostratic 
Exercises 


1 Memorize the names of all the branches of the IE family, and the names and 
fillations of all the extinct languages in figure 1.1. 


2 Below are given the names of the cardinal numerals 1-10 in nine languages. 
Based on this information only, do you think all the languages are genetically 
telated? If not, which one(s) do you think is/are not related to the rest? Give 
evidence for your answer in a short paragraph. Ignore diacritic marks over and 
under the letters. 


A B c D E F G H | 

heis ipdn —yksi yek oun ains = mi sas kahi 
duo la kaksi do dau twai  erku)— wu lua 
treis a kolme se tri threis erek® tre kolu 
téttares épi nella cahar pedwar fidwér cork’ Stwar ha 
pénte  wutu viisi panj pump _ fimf hing pa lima 
héks wusu_ kuusi SeS chwech saihs vec’ sak ono 


hepta sete seitseman haft — saith sibun evt‘n spat hiku 
okté  asté kahdeksan hast wyth ahtau owt’ okat walu 
ennéa_ nd yhdeksan noh naw niun inn flu iwa 
déka lez kymmenen dah deg taihun tasn Sak = ‘umi 


SCOANDOTSROWON = 


= 


3 It is not infrequently claimed that the tools developed for comparative reconstruc- 
tion of Proto-Indo-European do not work outside the Indo-European family — as, 
for example, when working with the indigenous languages of Papua New Guinea, 
which have been stated to be very different from one another and spoken by a 
great variety of different ethnicities. Based on the discussion of the comparative 
method in this chapter, analyze this claim critically. What might be another expla- 
nation for the failure of the comparative method as applied to these Papuan 
languages? 


4 Remains of a previously unknown ancient language are unearthed in western 
Asia. How could one determine whether it is Indo-European? 


2 Proto-Indo-European Culture 
and Archaeology 


Introduction 


2.1. In the previous chapter, we saw how the comparative method is used to recon- 
struct extinct languages, and in the next few chapters we will see specifically what 
it has accomplished in reconstructing the structure of Proto-Indo-European (PIE). 
But the comparative method has other applications, too. In its ability to reconstruct 
a prehistoric people’s vocabulary, it opens up a valuable window onto their culture. 
A language does not exist apart from a people, and it always mirrors their culture 
to some extent. Furthermore, we can broaden the scope of comparison to include 
not only individual words but also their use in context, which reveals the semantic 
and cultural associations that attend different concepts. Thus comparative linguistic 
study allows us to reconstruct a proto-culture alongside the proto-language. (As with 
the term proto-language, there is nothing more “primitive” or “unformed” about a 
proto-culture; the term simply refers to a prehistoric culture which we know about 
by virtue of having reconstructed its language.) 

Besides comparing linguistic forms, much effort has been devoted to the com- 
parison of myths, laws, and all manner of social institutions. But if a set of related 
daughter cultures shares a particular myth, custom or the like, the attribution of 
that myth or custom to the proto-culture is more secure if it is accompanied also by 
a linguistic equation. This is not to say that linguistic comparison is indispensable 
for cultural reconstruction; but without it, it can be harder to dismiss the possibility 
of independent innovation or borrowing on the part of the daughter traditions. The 
comparative method remains the most powerful tool available for bringing the 
non-material culture of prehistoric peoples to light. 

Below we will sketch what has been learned about PIE culture and society from the 
reconstructed vocabulary of PIE and the cognate cultural traditions of the daughter 
branches. We will follow this with a discussion of the great (and notorious) question 
of the location of the PIE homeland and the allied question of the date of the 
breakup of PIE. Because space is limited, and because we have not yet introduced 
the notational conventions used for spelling reconstructed PIE forms, specific recon- 
structions and lists of descendant forms will be almost entirely eschewed. Note 
also that in most cases, comparanda for any given cultural institution, myth, etc. are 
only given selectively; where an illustrative example of a particular item is given 
from. only one or two branches of the family, it should not be assumed that that 
item is represented only in those branches. 
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2.2. Before embarking on these discussions, it should be noted that an important 
question is begged by such endeavors as reconstructing PIE culture, locating the 
PIE homeland, and dating the end of PIE linguistic unity. These pursuits all assume 
that there was at one time a fully homogeneous and reifiable PIE language and 
culture that suddenly ceased to exist as such. In fact, we know quite well that this 
is not true of any speech community or culture, and that linguistic “breakups” are 
gradual processes. Science often finds it necessary, however, to distance itself from 
the messiness of the real world and to deal in idealizations; and that is what must 
be done here. The true heterogeneity of the PIE speech community is not some- 
thing we can possibly recover; but what we can recover is a picture of what PIE 
speakers had in common, both linguistically and culturally. It is not the business 
of comparative linguistics to reconstruct a panoply of individual variation or even 
to worry about it, for that would strip the whole notion of a “common ancestor” 
of any meaning. The temporal side of all of this is that we cannot hope to know, 
except maybe in a few important cases to be discussed below, which reconstructed 
words belong to which chronological layer of the proto-language. Suffice it to say 
that the words discussed in this chapter are ascribed to PIE by a majority of special- 
ists, rather than just to some later dialect area that postdated the common period 
{that is, the period of PIE linguistic unity). 


Society 
Social stratification and organization 


CLASSES OF SOCIETY 


2.3. It is universally agreed that PIE society was hierarchical. First, there was a general 
distinction between free persons and slaves; the latter, as in many non-IE societies, 
were typically captives taken in war or debtors unable to repay a debt. (Words 
meaning ‘man, warrior’ came secondarily to mean ‘slave’ in some traditions.) The 
free segment of society was further subdivided into an elite class of kings, warriors, 
and priests (and probably poets; cf. §§2.37-38) on the one hand, and into a class of 
common people on the other. These distinctions had legal repercussions: in Old Irish 
law, for example, an injury to a person of high rank demanded a greater penalty 
than the same injury to one of low rank. Additionally, men outranked women; the 
society was patriarchal, patrilineal, and patrilocal (with brides going to live with the 
family of their husbands, on which more in §2.6 below). 

2.4, One of the most influential structural approaches to analyzing PIE society is 
that propounded by the twentieth-century French Indo-Europeanist Georges Dumézil. 
In his view, PIE society, especially in the form of its free males, was divided into 
three basic aspects or “functions.” The first function encompassed both sovereignty 
and religion, and was embodied in priests and kings that kept religious and legal 
order. The second function was that of martial force and was represented by the 
warrior class. The third function was that of fertility, embodied in pastoralists and 
' in other producers of goods (artisans, for example). 

Some of the early IE societies are indeed divided up along these lines, most famously 
in ancient India and Iran. The traditional caste system in India, which divides society 
into priestly, warrior, and herder-cultivator classes (plus a fourth into which were 
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originally relegated the subjugated non-Indic peoples), is already mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, the oldest Sanskrit (Old Indic) text, and in Dumézil’s view is a direct 
continuation of the three functions, But elsewhere in the IE world such clear three- 
fold divisions are difficult to come by. The ancient Celtic society of the Gauls, 
as described by Julius Caesar, consisted of priests, knights, and a nearly slavelike 
commonfolk; and descriptions of certain Ionic and Doric Greek tribal divisions 
agree with the general model, but seem to have been rather marginal. 

As Dumézil developed his theory, he grew to envision these functions less as actual 
divisions of society, and more as composing a (not always clearly defined) kind of 
cognitive framework, an “ideology” (idéologie), which he claimed was reflected 
in the structure of the pantheons of different IE religions, in myths, in religious 
practices, and in other cultural arenas across the Indo-European-speaking world. 
We will have occasion to examine and evaluate this application of his framework 
in §§2.35-36 below. 


KINSHIP AND THE FAMILY 


2.5. The kinship system of the Indo-Europeans is fairly well understood, The PIE 
words for father, mother, brother, sister, son, and daughter have descendants in 
almost every branch; also reconstructible are words for grandfather, mother’s brother, 
and nephew and niece. The terms for ‘nephew’ and ‘niece’ also meant ‘grandson’ 
and ‘granddaughter’; all of these are agnates at least a generation younger and two 
relations removed from the person of reference. Words for several more complex 
relationships can also be reconstructed, including daughter-in-law, husband’s father, 
husband’s mother, husband’s brother, and brother’s wife. A few others are a bit 
more uncertain: Indic and Slavic have cognate words for wife’s brother, though a 
third cognate, in Armenian, means ‘son-in-law’; and two languages, Old Norse and 
Greek, apparently preserve an inherited term for wife’s sister’s husband. 

As the evidence above shows, more kinship terms for males or relatives of male 
kin can be reconstructed than for females. Anthropologists have classified the 
kinship systems of the world into several basic types; the PIE system fits none of 
these exactly (and they are ideal constructs anyway), but the closest match is the 
one known as the Omaha system. This system is found in patrilineal exogamous 
societies, that is, those where descent is reckoned through the father’s line and 
spouses are taken from outside the kin group. 

2.6. No single term for ‘marriage’ can be reconstructed; different legal kinds of 
marriage were recognized, including marriage by abduction. Specific procedures 
had to be followed for each of them. In the daughter languages, ‘to marry’ (a woman) 
is usually expressed by a verb meaning ‘lead away’ or ‘take’ (as Latin uxdrem ditcere 
‘lead a wife, marry’), and this can be confidently projected back onto the proto- 
language; the relevant roots are used also of cattle or water, and their use here 
indicates exogamous and virilocal marriage where the bride was ‘taken’ or ‘led’ 
from her father’s family to her husband’s. (For this reason, the PIE word for daughter- 
in-law came to mean ‘bride’ in Armenian and Albanian; from the husband’s family’s 
point of view, the daughter-in-law was the new bride in the family.) In PIE society 
the husband’s family had to pay bridewealth (also called bride price), the word for 
which has descendants in several branches. 

2.7. Fosterage was surely practiced in PIE times, just as it was in many of the 
daughter cultures. In several cases, the relationship to one’s foster-father was closer 
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than to one’s natural father. Thus in Old Irish the inherited words for ‘mother’ and 
‘father’ (mdthair, athair) refer to one’s biological mother and father, whereas the 
more affectionate baby-talk words muimme and aite refer to one’s foster-mother 
and -father. Foster-parents were chosen preferentially from the mother’s kin; the 
maternal uncle was particularly common in the role of foster-father. 


SOCIAL UNITS 


2.8. Aside from having class divisions, PIE society also consisted of small units 
organized into larger ones. Here, though, there is no agreement among scholars on 
the specifics, since about a half-dozen words for social units from the household 
on up can be reconstructed, but their precise meanings are uncertain. None seems 
to have referred to anything more extensive than the clan, except perhaps the word 
*teuta-, meaning ‘people, tribe’, which has descendants in Italic, Celtic, Germanic, 
and Baltic, and is probably also found in personal names in Thracian, Illyrian, and 
Messapic. But as this word is confined to European languages, its status as a PIE 
inheritance is uncertain. Nonetheless, it has recently been proposed that the *teutd- 
was the central unit of PIE social organization, with a division between those outside 
and those inside the tribe. According to this theory, proposed by the Celticist Kim 
McCone, certain adolescent males would join a warrior-band (or, as it is frequently 
called, a Mannerbund, the German term) that engaged in various acts of violence 
(including raiding and pillaging), for which they were identified symbolically with 
wolves. Under this view, society was fundamentally structured around the organiza- 
tion of warfare. 

2.9. We can reconstruct words for leaders of at least three ranks, up to what 
is usually translated as ‘king’ (the source of Latin réx and Gaulish rix), who was at 
the head of the *teuta in those languages which knew the term. No self-designation 
of the Proto-Indo-Europeans has survived (there may have been no special term); 
it was formerly thought that the Indo-Iranian tribal self-designation, drya- (Aryan), 
was the continuation of such a term in PIE, but this theory is no longer generally 
accepted. We will discuss this term in more detail in §10.28. 


Economics and reciprocity 


TYPES OF PROPERTY 


2.10. The older IE languages typically distinguish between movable and immovable 
wealth, and in the former category between two-footed and four-footed chattels, 
with humans being the two-footed kind. We can reconstruct a general word for 
‘movable wealth’, which in several languages became specifically the word for live- 
stock, movable wealth par excellence in a pastoral society (e.g., Latin pect, Old High 
German fibu). But it retained its general meaning of ‘wealth’ or ‘money’ ultimately 
in English fee. 

Property was probably divided into hierarchical categonies that had legal relevance. 
Ancient Roman law classifies small livestock, large livestock, men, and rights to 
land in a separate category from other types of property; and within this category 
these types of property form a hierarchy where small livestock is at the bottom and 
land 1s at the top. This exact same hierarchy occurs in Indo-Iranian legal tradition, 
and is likely inherited. 
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EXCHANGE AND RECIPROCITY 


2.11. Various roots having to do with transaction, buying and selling, payment, 
and recompense have been reconstructed. They attest to a well-developed economic 
exchange system, one of the aspects of IE society that revolved around reciprocity. 
A gift always entailed a countergift, an exchange always involved a mutual trans- 
action; this simple principle was manifest in the meanings of the central terms of 
exchange, which — it has been argued — did not mean simply ‘give’ or ‘take’ but 
referred to the whole act involving both parties of the exchange. For this reason, 
such roots have descendants that refer to one side of the exchange in one set of 
daughter languages and to the other side in other daughters: Greek németat ‘allots’ 
is cognate with German nehmen ‘take’; Tocharian B ai- ‘give’ is cognate with Greek 
ainumai ‘I take’; and so forth. 

Reciprocity was manifest in virtually every corner of PIE society — in the relation- 
ship between the two parties in a contractual agreement, between guest and host 
(see the next paragraph), poet and patron (§2.38 below), and gods and humans 
(§2.37 below). These may seem like fundamentally different interactions, but not 
from the PIE point of view: each party to these relationships was mutually bound to 
the other, and the relationship was cemented (and only made possible) by trust. 
Derivatives of the PIE root for ‘trust’ are widespread, and include words referring to 
that concept (such as Latin fidés) as well as to particular types of mutual agreements 
bound by trust (everything from Latin foedus ‘treaty’ to Albanian besé ‘truce in a 
blood feud’). These trust-based institutions transcended the boundaries between 
economics, law, and religion. 

2.12. The institution of hospitality, the guest—host relationship, is a case in point. 
As far as we can tell, PIE did not have words distinguishing ‘guest’ from ‘host’; rather, 
there was a single term meaning something like ‘a stranger with whom one has 
reciprocal duties of hospitality’. The giving and receiving of hospitality was accom- 
panied by a set of ritual actions, including gift-giving, that indebted the guest to show 
hospitality to his host at any time in the future. The obligation was even heritable, 
making guest-friendship practically a kind of kinship. A famous passage in the Iliad 
describes an encounter between the Lycian warrior Glaukos (fighting for the Trojans) 
and the Greek warrior Diomedes that nicely illustrates this principle. In the encounter, 
Glaukos and Diomedes tell each other the story of their lineages, whereupon they 
discover that Glaukos’s grandfather had once been a guest at the house of Diomedes’s 
grandfather. Upon discovering this, the two decide not to fight each other, and 
instead exchange armor and renew the vow of guest-friendship inherited from their 
grandfathers, The exchange of armor repays the old debt: Glaukos’s armor is much 
more valuable than Diomedes’s. (The narrator of the tale, interestingly, seems not 
to understand the proceedings and claims that Glaukos’s wits were addled.) 

Violations of the guest-host obligation were illegal, immoral, and unholy. In 
Irish law, refusing to give hospitality was a crime that demanded payment of the 
offended person’s full honor-price, the same penalty exacted for serious injury and 
murder. The killing of a guest in IE societies was greeted with singular revulsion, 
and is the fertile subject of many legends. In the Odyssey, what made the killing 
and eating of some of Odysseus’s men by the Cyclops so revolting was that they 
were the Cyclops’s guests. Hospitality could be abused too; the Trojan prince Paris, 
by abducting Helen, the wife of his host Menelaos, was perhaps the ultimate bad 
guest, and the Odyssey spends considerable time developing the motif of the suitors, 
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“anti-guests” who camped out in Odysseus’s home in his absence while suing for 
the hand of his wife, Penelope. 


Law 


2.13. The study of legal vocabulary is important for IE linguistics because the 
archaic nature of traditional legal phraseology preserves old forms and meanings 
of words that are often not preserved elsewhere. As with religious formulations, 
legal formulations must be uttered precisely the same way each time to be binding; 
the Roman jurist Gaius (fl. second century AD) gives an example of a lengthy legal 
formula in its legally binding version and in a minimally different version that, he 
tells us, is legally worthless. 

Relatively little work has been done on the comparative reconstruction of PIE 
law and legal vocabulary. This is not for want of material, which is abundant and 
includes (among other things) the Hittite Law Code, the law of Manu in Vedic India 
(the ManavadharmaSastra), the Gortynian Code from Crete, the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables of ancient Rome, numerous Old Irish legal texts, northern Albanian customary 
law (the Code of Leké Dukagjini), and various medieval Germanic and Slavic law 
codes. Rather, there are certain problems inherent in the texts themselves. One 
is that outside influence must always be reckoned with; for example, the Hittite 
Laws contain elements that are common to other (and non-IE) ancient Near Eastern 
societies. Another is that laws that have been codified and written down represent, 
at least in part, legal reform rather than untouched ancient practice. 

2.14. These problems can be easily overemphasized, however. Careful compara- 
tive linguistic study of legal phraseology in cognate traditions can uncover, and has 
uncovered, inherited legal vocabulary and idioms — and with it, PIE legal practice. 
In Hittite and Roman law, restitution for damages done by one’s son or slave to 
another party was achieved by the father or master paying for the damages himself 
or surrendering the perpetrator to the offended party. This act of compensation 
is expressed in Latin by the verb sarcire and in Hittite by its cognate, Sarnik- (the 
-ni- is not part of the root). Since the two traditions agree precisely in both legal 
and linguistic content, it is safe to assume that the PIE root *sark- that underlay 
sarcire and Sarnik- had a technical legal usage in referring to this particular type of 
recompense. 

2.15. Future studies will surely uncover many more technical IE legal terms of 
this kind; in the meantime, there is not much that we can say about this corner of 
the PIE lexicon. We are not even sure what the general term or terms for ‘law’ were. 
A word probably meaning ‘law’ or ‘religious law’, originally in the sense of ‘legal or 
ritual statement that must be pronounced’ or the like, has been reconstructed on the 
basis of Indo-Iranian and Italic; it is the source of Latin is ‘law’ (whence English 
justice). The verb meaning ‘place, put’ apparently had legal overtones; it furnishes 
such derivatives as dhama ‘law’ in Vedic Sanskrit and thémis ‘law’ in Greek, words 
that were applied especially to laws at the level of the family or household. The 
notion was that of something ‘placed’ or established. English law, a borrowing from 
Old Norse, comes from a root meaning ‘lay’ and 1s therefore ‘that which is laid down’; 
it is possible that Latin lex comes from the same root, though this is debated. We 
cannot reconstruct a word for the central concept of the ‘oath’, the swearing of 
which was both a religious and a legal act {as it is today when one swears by the 
Bible to tell the truth in a court of law); each branch has a different term. 
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2.16. In PIE society, there was no public enforcement of justice. In order for con- 
tractual obligations to be met, private individuals probably acted as sureties (that is, 
they pledged to be responsible for payments of debts incurred by someone else in 
case the latter defaulted). The fact that there were no higher officials that enforced 
justice meant that individuals had to take matters into their own hands sometimes; 
in Irish law and the Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables, one could formally bar 
someone from access to their property to compel payment. PIE society probably 
knew no formal court as we know it today, but suits could be brought by one party 
against another, and cases were argued before judges (perhaps kings) that featured 
witnesses. Irish and Gothic preserve what might be an inherited term for ‘witness’ 
that is a derivative of the verbal root meaning ‘see’ or ‘know’. Italic has famously 
innovated a term meaning ‘third person standing by’ (testis, from earlier *tri-stis), 
for which there is a near-equivalent in Hittite: a compound verb meaning ‘stand 
over’ (Sér ar-) had an extended technical meaning ‘bear witness’. 


Religion, Ritual, and Myth 


Indo-European deities 


2.17. All the older IE religions are polytheistic, as was that of the Proto-Indo- 
Europeans. Nothing like a complete picture of PIE religious beliefs and practices is 
possible; in what follows, we can only give a sampling of the major divine figures, 
myths, and a few elements of religious ritual. On the whole, few divine names 
can be confidently reconstructed. Most of the familiar Greek and Roman gods, for 
example, have names of unknown etymology, and some (like Aphrodite) are known 
to be of Semitic provenance. Others, like Venus and the Germanic god Woden, 
have names that derive from Indo-European roots, but there are no deities in other 
branches with cognate names. Clearly the daughter traditions have undergone con- 
siderable change and evolution. 

2.18. Some idea of how the Proto-Indo-Europeans conceived of their relation- 
ship to the gods can be seen in the etymology of their term for ‘human being’, 
whose descendants include Latin homo and Old English guma (the latter preserved 
in altered form in the compound bride-groom): the PIE form was derived from 
the word for ‘earth’ or ‘land’, attesting to a conception of humans as ‘earthlings’ 
as contrasted with the divine residents of the heavens. Another paired contrast is 
evident in the widespread use of the word for ‘mortal’ as a synonym for ‘human’, 
as opposed to the immortal gods. 

Given that gods were in the first instance celestial beings in the IE view of the 
cosmos, it is not surprising that the most securely reconstructible members of the 
PIE pantheon had to do with the sky and meteorological phenomena; they were also 
mostly male (but see below). The general word for ‘god’ is a derivative of a root 
meaning ‘shine’, as of the bright sky; its descendants include such words as Vedic 
devds, Latin deus, Old Irish dia, and Lithuanian diévas (but not Greek theds ‘god’, 
which is from a different root). 

2.19. The same root for ‘shine’ furnished the name of the head of the PIE 
pantheon, a god called Father Sky, whose name 1s securely reconstructible from 
the exact equation of Vedic Sanskrit dyaus pitar ‘(o) Father Sky’, Greek Zeit pater 
‘(o) Father Zeus’, and Latin Ii-piter ‘Jupiter’ (literally ‘father Jove’, also originally a 
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vocative or form of direct address like the previous two). Compare also Luvian tatis B 
Tiwaz ‘father Tiwaz’, where the deity has been transformed into a sun-god, and 
Old Irish i Dagdae oll-athir ‘the Good God, super-father’. In Germanic, the head 
god became the god of war: Old Norse Tyr, Old English Tig, whence our Twes-day. 
The appearance of the word for ‘father’ as part of the IE Sky-god’s title probably 
referred to his hierarchical position at the head of the pantheon, and not necessarily 

to any role as progenitor. It would then be like the same use of Latin pater ‘father’ 

in the ancient phrase pater familias ‘head of the household’. 

2.20. Alongside Father Sky was another male deity, the Sun. His daily course 
across the sky is envisioned 1n many IE traditions as a horse-drawn chariot ride; 
though probably inherited, this motif cannot be more ancient than the invention 
of wheeled vehicles, which were a late addition to PIE culture (see §2.58 below). In 
the western IE branches, the Sun and associated deities rested on an island in the 
western sea after their daily journey, an island frequently described as having an 
apple-orchard and sometimes associated with the realm of the dead. Whether this is 
an inherited motif is uncertain. 

2.21. The Indo-Europeans had a god of thunder and lightning, probably repres- 
ented as holding a hammer or similar weapon; this is how the Baltic thunder-god 
Perkunas and the Old Norse god Thor are depicted (the name of the latter’s hammer, 
Mjollnir, is cognate with words in Celtic and Balto-Slavic for ‘lightning’), and also 
in some representations the Anatolian Stormgod. Thunder and lightning have both 
destructive and regenerative associations; a lightning bolt can cleave stone and tree, 
but 1s accompanied by fructifying rain. This gives rise to the folk-motif of the 
lightning bolt that mpregnates rocks and trees (especially the oak), and explains the 
strong associations between the Balto-Slavic god of thunder (Lithuanian Perkinas, 
Old Russian Perunzi) and the oak. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
PIE word for ‘stone’ secondarily refers to ‘heaven’ in Indo-Iranian and Germanic; 
while we are not entirely certain of the underlying association, it may rest on a con- 
ception of the heaven as a stony vault, from which fragments might fall in the form 
of meteorites; or it may be connected with the stony missiles thought to be hurled 
by the god of thunder. 

2.22. Alongside these male sky and weather gods, we know of at least one goddess 
in PIE mythology, the Dawn, whose Indo-European name becomes Usds in Vedic 
myth, Eds in Greek, and Aur6ra in Latin. In three traditions (Indic, Greek, and Baltic) 
she is also called the ‘daughter of heaven’, perhaps an inherited epithet; and in these 
three branches plus a fourth (Italic) there is a story of the reluctant dawn-goddess who 
is chased or beaten from the scene for tarrying. The Indo-Europeans oriented them- 
selves by facing east, toward the dawn, as shown by the fact that ‘south’ in PIE was 
expressed by the word for ‘right’. (‘East’ itself was expressed by the word for ‘dawn’ 
or a derivative of it, and similarly ‘west’ was expressed by the word for ‘evening’.) 

Other goddesses have been proposed for PIE as well, but they are less certain. 
Most daughter branches have a ‘Mother Earth’, a figure ubiquitous around the 
world and not specifically Indo-European, but within the JE family itself there is no 
reason why her name could not be inherited. 

2.23. An important pair of figures in IE myth are the divine twins (their names 
cannot be recovered), whose most familiar representatives are Castor and Pollux in 
Greco-Roman myth (the Dioskouroi, ‘sons of Zeus’). They are also continued by the 
Nasatyas or Aévins in Vedic India and as the Dieva déli or ‘sons of heaven’ in Latvian 
folklore. From the considerable mass of often quite varied legends that surround these 
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figures, it appears that the PIE divine twins were offspring of Sky, were youthful, 
and were connected with (or even took the form of) horses, especially the horses that 
~ drew the chariot of the Sun. More distant echoes of the horse-twins are arguably 
found in the Irish legend of Macha, who gave birth to twins after winning a footrace 
against horses, and in the Germanic figures Hengist and Horsa, legendary or semi- 
legendary leaders of the Anglo-Saxon invaders of England and founders of the 
kingdom of Kent (their names mean ‘stallion’ and ‘horseman’, respectively). 

2.24, The opposing elements of fire and water are intimately associated in the 
divine Indo-Iranian figure called the ‘grandson (or nephew) of the waters’ (Vedic 
Apém Népat, Avestan Apam Napa), depicted as a fiery god residing in the water, 
giving off light, and needing to be propitiated for the proper use of bodies of water. 
An Irish mythical figure, Nechtan, is the subject of a myth with similar elements; 
etymologically, his name can be reconstructed as *neptonos, formed from *nept-, 
one of the stems of the PIE word for ‘grandson’ or ‘nephew’ that gives napat in 
Indo-Iranian. This same stem *zept- recurs in the name of the Roman god of waters, 
Neptiinus (Neptune); in Roman myth there is no longer any overt connection between 
him and fire, although there are tantalizing traces of an old Neptune cult with ele- 
ments recalling those found in the cults of Apam Napat and Nechtan. The Armenian 
tale known as the Birth of Vahagn (see §16.42) is analogous to these in featuring 
fire born of a water-dwelling plant. 


Ritual and cultic practice 


FIRE-WORSHIP 


2.25. An interesting fact of the reconstructed PIE lexicon is that ‘fire’ and ‘water’ 
could each be expressed by different terms, one of animate gender and one of 
inanimate gender; this has been taken to reflect two conceptions of fire and water, 
as animate beings and as substances. The most dramatic reflection of the former 
is in the deification of fire that is seen in various IE traditions. The evidence for 
fire-worship as part of PIE cultic practice is scanty, but compelling in its details. 
Vedic India worshiped the fire-god Agni (literally ‘Fire’), and the ancient Iranian 
Zoroastrians were famous fire-worshipers, though their fire-god had a different 
name, Atar (also literally ‘Fire’). The Romans divinized the domestic hearth and 
its fire in the form of the goddess Vesta. Though the names of these deities are all 
different, the temple of Vesta that housed her sacred fire, uniquely among Roman 
temples, was circular rather than square; and the domestic fire in ancient India was 
accorded a round altar, rather than the square one used for public worship. 


KINGSHIP RITUAL AND THE HORSE SACRIFICE 


2.26. Indic, Roman, and Irish traditions, and indirectly also Anatolian, attest to an 
important ritual held to consecrate kingship whose central act was horse sacrifice. 
We know far more details about the Indic ritual, called the asvamedha, than the 
others; its core elements were the sacrifice of a stallion (specifically, one that excels 
on the right-hand side of the yoke), ritual copulation with the dead stallion by the 
queen, and the cutting up and distributing of the horse’s parts. We have traces of 
an ancient Roman ritual called the October Equus, which involved the sacrifice (to 
Mars) of the right-hand horse of the victorious team in a chariot race, the cutting 
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off of its head to be fought over by two groups of people, and the affixing of its tail 
to the wall of the Regia (the ancient royal palace from when Rome was ruled by 
kings). In che twelfth century, a Welshman named Giraldus Cambrensis described 
in his Topography of Ireland a ritual among the Irish that involved the copulation 
of a king with a mare that is then killed and boiled and cut into parts, which are 
subsequently distributed to everybody to eat. 

On the basis of these comparanda, one can conjecture that the Proto-Indo- 
Europeans had a ritual for the renewal of kingship involving the ritual copulation of 
a king or queen with a horse, which was then sacrificed and cut up for distribution 
to the other participants in the ritual. Some details may be of a later date, such as 
the Indic and Roman specification that the horse excel on the right side of the yoke: 
paired draft-horses do not appear in the archaeological record before the mid-third 
millennium Bc — a date that (as we will discuss in greater detail later) is well after 
the breakup of PIE. In Anatolia, we have some traces of ritual royal copulation, but 
without horses; interestingly, though, in Hittite law, copulation with animals was a 
punishable offense except copulation with horses or mules. 


THE AFTERLIFE 


2.27. Several daughter traditions believed that the soul journeyed after death across 
a body of water to an afterlife. The journey undertaken could be arduous, and 
required prayers and offerings of food on the part of the soul’s living kin, at least 
for a period of time. (It also required burying various goods along with the deceased 
that would be needed on the journey; see §2.65 below.) A Hittite ritual calls for 
pouring honey and oil onto the ground to “smooth out” the path for the soul. The 
journey on land culminated in reaching a body of water across which the soul had 
to be ferried, probably by an old man; the Greek myth of Charon and the river 
Styx is the most familiar descendant of this, but comparable myths are found in 
Celtic, Old Norse, and — with some modification - Indic and Slavic. There is no 
particular agreement across the different daughter traditions on what the underworld 
was like (according to one theory, it was originally conceived as a meadow, but this 
is disputed). In Greek, Germanic, and Celtic myth, a dog guards the entrance to the 
underworld (the ‘hellhound’), and dogs are choosers of the dead in Indic and Celtic. 
In several traditions, underworld bodies of water are associated with memory, either 
taking it away (as the river Lethe in the Greek underworld) or imparting great 
wisdom (as the wellspring of Mimir in Old Norse myth). 


MAGIC 


2.28. We know comparatively little about magic in PIE times, although there is no 
doubt that it was practiced. Several branches attest the use of magical charms, spells, 
and curses. The Hittites used sympathetic magic involving the ritual manipulation 
of dolls and other objects or substances representing various evils; of central import- 
ance was the utterance of a spell, typically consisting of an extended simile (such 
as, “Just as this wax melts, and just as the mutton fat dissolves, let whoever breaks 
these oaths melt like wax [and] dissolve like mutton fat,” from a text known as the 
Soldier’s Oath). The Greeks, Italic peoples, and ancient Gauls left behind many 
prayer and curse tablets; the practice of writing curse tablets probably diffused from 
the ancient Near East, but the verbal artistry found in some of these spells has an 
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Indo-European flavor and may continue an inherited tradition. Some charms, such 
as certain ones against worms, are woven out of the same verbal fabric used in the 
telling of the dragon-slaying myth described below. 

The use of spells and incantations was one of three categories of medical treatment 
in the ancient IE world, the others being the use of a knife or surgical instrument and 
the use of herbs or drugs. Texts in Vedic, Greek, and Celtic agree on this threefold 
division of medicine, and the use of incantations, according to the Vedic poet, is the 
best — a testament to the power of the word, on which more presently. 


Myths 


2.29. Certain aspects of religion are remarkably resistant to change. Religious 
formulae used in ritual, like legal formulae, must be worded just right to have the 
desired effect, and fixed religious phrases usually preserve archaic language. Also, 
the basic wording of myth narration is often exceptionally stable, even in the face 
of significant changes to or substitutions in the characters and events portrayed, 
A number of recent studies have shown that the specific words used in telling the 
kernel of a mythic tale are part and parcel of the myth itself. These words constitute 
the basic formula, the verbal vehicle encapsulating the myth. Thus, when two Indo- 
European cultures share not only a particular story but also particular formulaic 
words and expressions in telling that story, it can be shown that the story is inherited, 
A prominent example is the dragon-slaying myth. 


THE DRAGON-SLAYING MYTH 


2.30. Dragon-slaying myths are told the world over; thanks to research by the 
American Indo-Europeanist Calvert Watkins, the verbal and cultural elements chat 
are specific to the IE version have now been detailed. The IE myth is directly con- 
tinued, for example, in the Vedic Indic story of the god Indra (the head of the ancient 
Hindu pantheon) smiting the serpent Vrtra to free the waters that the latter has 
trapped in his mountain lair. The story is simple on its face, but has deep significance: 
the waters are necessary for the health of the community; by hoarding them, the 
serpent has upset the natural order whereby wealth and nourishment are allowed 
to circulate, and Indra must thus do battle to restore order. The serpent as hoarder 
finds a close analogue in the well-known portrayal of dragons in Germanic legend 
(and in Tolkienesque derivatives thereof) as hoarders of treasure; their treasure- 
hoarding upsets the societal order by keeping wealth from circulating. In longer 
versions of the Hindu myth, Indra is in fact first defeated by the serpent; he must 
then get help from other deities who provide him with the intoxicating drink called 
soma to give him strength. This expansion is also an inherited motif: in the cognate 
Hittite legend, the storm-god Tarhunnai is at first defeated by the serpent, and only 
succeeds the second time around after drinking an intoxicant. 

2.31. In PIE, this myth was encapsulated in the alliterative formulaic phrase 
*(e-)g”hen-t og”him “{he) killed the serpent’. (The sound g”h will be explained in 
the next chapter.) The root *g“ben- was one of several reconstructible roots for 
‘smite, kill’, but a close study of the use of its descendants shows that it was reserved 
for acts of killing that involve a monstrous adversary, or acts of killing that are 
themselves monstrous and upset the natural order of things. (It was, in fact, quite 
comparable in usage to Modern English siay.) The formulaic language of the 
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dragon-slaying myth could thus be extended to a number of heroic exploits that did 
not involve dragons or serpents per se. In Greek literature, the same words are used 
of heroic slayings such as Bellerophon’s of the Chimaera, and of slayings that upset 
the societal order such as Herakles’s murder of his guest Iphitos, and Clytemnestra’s 
slaying of her husband Agamemnon (where she in fact is overtly compared to a 
snake). Furthermore, Watkins was able to show that the formula was connected 
with another one that translates as ‘overcome death’ (compare §2.37 below), which 
has a whole host of other associations. Thus the words used as a vehicle for the 
serpent-slaying myth encapsulate not only that myth, but also a whole complex 
of cultural notions pertaining to the slaying of (or by) a monstrous opponent, the 
struggle of order against chaos, and rebirth. 


CREATION AND FOUNDATION MYTHS 


2.32. At least three traditions ~ Indic, Italic, and Germanic — have interrelated 
creation and foundation myths that involve the sacrifice of a primeval being named 
‘Twin’ by a primeval man, and the carving up of a primeval man into the parts that 
make up the physical or social world. Norse myth tells of Ymir (‘twin’), whose 
carcass was carved up by the gods to create the world. The motif of creating the 
world from the body of a primordial figure is quasi-universal, but the fact that the 
figure is named ‘twin’ is not. In Indic mythology, the primeval twin, Yama, was 
the first man to die, and his brother, Manu, was the founder of religious law. Manu 
means ‘man’, and another Germanic myth, reported by the Roman historian Tacitus, 
tells of the creation of three ancient Germanic tribes that represented the three 
classes of society by Mannus (‘man’) and his father Tuisto (‘twin’). Resembling a 
combination of the Ymir and Mannus myths are two legends from ancient India and 
Iran. The first is the story of the creation of the four castes of Hindu society from 
the body parts of the primeval man Purusa (Purusha): his upper body parts became 
the upper castes, and his lower parts became the commoners (see the excerpt in 
§10.51), The second is the Iranian myth of Yama XSaéta, who, as a consequence of 
sinning, had his triple halo taken away and distributed to the heads of the social 
classes, and was later cut in two by his brother. 

The legends of the founding of cities or the origins of a people are often based on 
cosmogonic myths; if we turn to ancient Italy, we encounter another analogue, the 
myth of the founding of Rome by Romulus and his twin brother Remus and the 
latter’s murder at the hands of the former (interpreted by some modern scholars as 
a primordial sacrifice that was necessary for the act of societal creation). 


THEFT OF FIRE 


2.33. PIE mythology evidently had a myth of the theft of fire. In Greek mythology, 
the titan Prometheus stole fire from the gods and gave it to the humans that he had 
just created. We usually read that the titan’s name meant ‘forethought’, but that is 
simply a folk etymology on the part of the Greeks, who had long before forgotten 
the true meaning of his name. Prométhets originally meant ‘the one who steals’; it 
has an exact cognate, including the prefix, in the Vedic verb pra math-, which means 
‘to steal’ and is used in the Vedic myth of the theft of fire. We cannot reconstruct 
the details of the PIE myth, but can assume that this particular compound verb was 
at the core of telling it. 
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ANIMALS IN PIE MYTH AND FOLKLORE 


2.34. Several animals had mythological and folkloric associations. Goats draw 
the chariot of the god Thor in Norse mythology and the chariot of the Indic god 
Pushan, and they are associated with the Baltic god Perkunas. The wolf’s name 
underwent taboo deformation (as we would say gosh for God) in several branches, 
suggesting it was feared; we also know it was associated in PIE culture with outlaws 
(cp. §2.8 above). In Hittite law, calling 2 person a wolf was a speech-act that legally 
branded the person an outcast. The wolf was also a symbol of death; seeing a wolf 
was a metaphor for being struck dumb, itself metaphorical for losing vitality and 
dying. (This is found in non-IE folk beliefs in Europe, too.) Probably owing to a 
hunters’ superstition whereby uttering the name of one’s quarry was forbidden for 
fear the animal might hear his name and make himself scarce, the bear’s name was 
taboo in the northern European branches and was replaced by circumlocutions like 
‘the brown one’ (Germanic), ‘honey-eater’ (Slavic), ‘licker’ (of honey, Baltic; the 
inherited word may survive in a term meaning ‘bear’s den’), ‘honey-desirer’ or 
‘good calf? (Irish; the inherited word survives as the personal name Art). Several 
daughter branches preserve a legend, perhaps inherited, of a mythical crane that 
devours an enemy people. The crow and raven were associated with prophetic 
knowledge in JE legend; both the Celtic god Lug and the Norse god Odin had two 
ravens that supplied them with information. 


Dumézilian trifunctionalism and the interpretation of PIE religion 


2.35. As discussed earlier, the trifunctional ideology proposed by Georges Dumézil 
(cf. §2.4 above) is said to be reflected in the structure of many aspects of JE religion. 
In early Roman religion, for example, a central trio of gods was formed by Jupiter the 
sovereign god (first function), Mars the god of war (second function), and Quirinus 
the patron of the common people (third function). In the second-millennium-Bc 
Mitanni documents (see §§10.21ff.), which contain the first attested words in an 
Indic language, the names of the gods invoked at the signing of a treaty are Mitra 
and Varuna (sovereign and priestly first function), Indra (the warrior god, second 
function), and the divine twins the Nasatyas (the third function). An Old Persian 
inscription of Darius the Great contains a prayer asking for protection from 
enemy onslaught (second function), poor crops (third function), and the Lie, the 
evil antithesis of religious Truth in the Persian Zoroastrian religion (first function). 
Similarly, an archaic Roman prayer (given in §13.53) contains an entreaty for warding 
off diseases (first function; medicine was part of the religious realm, since diseases 
were treated by spells, prayers, and the like), devastation caused by war (second 
function), and devastation caused by nature (third function). 

2.36. The recognition of recurring structural similarities across such disparate 
material is arguably Dumézil’s most notable achievement, and the tripartite ideo- 
logy that he used to explain it has become standard doctrine among many specialists 
in comparative IE myth and culture. But there are good reasons to be cautious with 
it. In the first place, the ideology does not match very well much of the material that 
scholars try to apply it to. The deviations from expected trifunctionality have been 
explained away by the ad hoc postulation of various historical distorting influences. 
This introduces considerable interpretive flexibility that robs the theory of methodo- 
logical rigor, and there is also a dangerous circularity in applying a theory to a set of 
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myths and analyzing those myths in such a way as to make them fit the theory. 
Most of the divinities in the various daughter cultures are complex figures that have 
facets belonging to two or even all three of Dumézil’s functions; it is unclear how 
much understanding, or interest, is gained by reducing such rich cultural material 
to a framework that is ultimately rather bare. Even if the trifunctionalism of PIE is 
real, it may turn out to be a cognitive quasi-universal, as it has been documented for 
some non-IE cultures as well. It therefore remains to be seen how the recurring 
structural themes that Dumézil observed are best interpreted. 


Poetics 


Poets, patrons, and fame 


2.37. The Indo-European poet was the society’s highest-paid professional, speci- 
ally trained in the art of the word. Not only was he a repository and transmitter 
of inherited cultural knowledge, but was also entrusted with singing the praises 
of heroes, kings, and the gods. Composing hymns in praise of the gods ensured 
that the gods would in turn bestow wealth and beneficence on the community, 
and singing kings’ or warriors’ praises ensured that the kings would live on in 
the memory of later generations. Fame lives on after death, and the concept had 
central importance in PIE society, especially for the warrior class. A phrase for 
‘imperishable fame’ can be reconstructed for PIE on the basis of an exact equation 
between Sanskrit (Srdvas dksiti) and Greek (kléos dphthiton, appearing in the 
excerpt from the Iliad in §12.65); in altered form the phrase appears also in several 
other branches. A warrior went into battle seeking fame because fame brought 
immortality, a way of overcoming death; a phrase for ‘to overcome death’ can be 
reconstructed for PIE, and survives ultimately in the Greek word néktar, the 
drink that bestowed immortality to the gods. (It is not inconceivable that the more 
militaristic aspects of the Indo-Europeans’ successful spread owed something to 
this desire for achieving fame.) 

2.38. The value placed on fame, and by extension on the poets that insured the 
immortality of a person’s fame, is reflected in the generous largesse that poets 
received from their patrons in older IE societies. The relationship between poet 
and patron was mutually beneficial, one of reciprocal gift-giving: a king’s or hero’s 
livelihood in a very real sense depended on the preservation of his fame and on 
his reputation as surely as the poet’s livelihood depended on being rewarded. A 
‘king without a poet’ was proverbial in ancient Ireland for a poor king; and satire 
- the opposite of praise - was much feared and could have fatal consequences 
for the one at whom it was directed. The poet—patron relationship is neatly summed 
up in a Medieval Welsh account of a poet, Llywarch Hen, who, retreating from 
battle while carrying his slain patron’s body, said, “I carry the head that carried 
mine.” (In his artistic roles and his relationship to his patron, the IE poet is closely 
paralleled by the griots, poets and transmitters of traditional knowledge in western 
Africa.) 

2.39. IE poetic tradition belongs to the type of poetry known as oral-formulaic 
poetry. Fundamental to this is the use of formulaic language, fixed words or groups 
of words that often had the function of filling out a verse-line. For example, in 
the Iliad Achilles is described as pdédas Oks (‘swift-footed’), a phrase that has a 
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convenient metrical shape; and the Homeric bards inserted it when the construc- 
tion of a line needed a phrase of that shape, even in a passage where (for example) 
Achilles was sitting down. Having a storehouse of such formulae also makes it 
easier to compose and retell poems; although it is often stated that poems like the 
Iliad were memorized, in fact such poems are never the same each time they are 
retold because of on-the-spot improvisations and substitutions of one formula for 
another. 

It is in the manipulation of formulae that IE poets showed their art, for IE poems 
are always a mixture of the old and the new; one bymn in the Rig Veda (3.31) 
has a passage that reads, “I make an anciently-born song new,” while another 
(8.40) says, “Thus a new (poem) was spoken for Indra and Agni in the manner of 
the ancestors.” Novelty was achieved first and foremost through the use of various 
grammatical, phonetic, and stylistic figures, some of which are described in the 
discussion to follow; in addition, an essential part of the aesthetic of much JE poetry 
was the use of obscure or difficult language. Skilled poets would often resist the 
temptation of using familiar formulae outright, but would distort them in certain 
ways, or allude to them obliquely with related notions or concepts. Examples of 
this are legion in the Rig Veda, the Old Avestan Gathas, the Homeric epics, and the 
odes of Pindar. 

2.40. Formulae were more than just place-fillers; they had considerable cultural 
weight attached to them. Essential to the poet’s ability both to use obscure language 
and to be understood was the manipulation of knowledge shared by his audience. 
This knowledge consisted in the associative semantic networks by which words and 
concepts were interconnected. Many of the major themes of JE poetry — religious 
truth, combat, heroic deeds, immortality, fame, reciprocity, fertility - found expres- 
sion in certain words that had complex cultural and linguistic links to other words and 
concepts. Thus a poet could use one highly charged word or phrase as an allusion to 
a whole semantic complex, and by combining it with another word that brought to 
mind a different semantic complex could generate a new and often profound con- 
nection or equation, a cultural truth. The technique is not unlike the quotation of 
part of the melody of another work during a jazz improvisation: the brief quotation 
brings to mind the other piece and whatever associations that piece might have, 
and gives it new meaning in the context of the improvisation. Since part of the study 
of IE poetics necessitates figuring out these associative semantic networks, com- 
parative JE poetics is crucially important for uncovering this most subtle component 
of PIE culture and world-view. 

In the hands of a skilled poet, the density of culturally loaded verbiage can be 
staggering. To illustrate, consider the following excerpt from one verse in the Rig 
Veda (1.152.2): 


saty6é mantrah kavigasta fghavan 
“True (is) the powerful formula pronounced by the poet.” (trans. C. Watkins) 


This snippet is only four words long, but each is packed with associations to 
important Vedic themes and formulas, many of IE antiquity, and their particular 
combination draws all those themes together in interesting ways. Let us begin with 
the final word, /ghdvan ‘powerful’, literally ‘possessing reproductive power’. It is very 
similar to another word, tavdn ‘possessing religious truth’, which normally occupies 
the same position in a line; in the world of IE poetry, by its metrical position and 
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phonetic similarity fghdvan calls rt@van and the latter’s associations to mind. Reli- 
gious truth (r#d-) is a central concept in Vedic India, and a primary vehicle of its 
expression was the poet’s ‘true formula’ (satyé mdntrabh, the first two words of our 
line), which was conceived as bringing order to the universe. This formula is further 
described in our excerpt as kavi§astd ‘pronounced (Sastd-) by the poet (kavi-)’. The 
word Sastd- ‘pronounced, solemnly stated’ is derived from a verb which has important 
connections of its own to the art of the poet. In particular, one of its derivatives, 
the noun sémsa- ‘praise’, occurs in the famous compound word ndrasdmsa- ‘praise 
of men’, establishing an associative link between kaviSasté- and ndrasdmsa- and a 
sort of equivalency of kavi- ‘poet’ and ndr- ‘man, hero’. We know from elsewhere 
that this connection is real, and not a modern-day scholarly construct; compare the 
phrase mdntram ndrya dtaksan ‘(poets who) crafted the formula in a manly (ndrya) 
way’ (Rig Veda 7.7.6; n.b. mdntra- ‘formula’ here also!). And this brings us back to 
fghavan, whose literal meaning ‘possessing reproductive power’ quite directly iden- 
tifies the poet as virile; it, too, is a formulaic word in Vedic poetry and (together with 
closely related forms) is a traditional epithet of the warrior-god Indra, the head of 
the Vedic pantheon. Using fghdvdn here to describe the praise-poem instead of the’ 
god being praised echoes the reciprocal relationship between gods and humans; this 
relationship was primarily expressed on the part of humans with a hymn of praise. 


Metrics 


2.41. A comparison of the metrics of the older IE poetic traditions reveals several 
different practices that, according to the most recent research, probably point to 
two distinct PIE poetic forms. The first, which has been recognized for a good 
century, had verse-lines of a fixed number of syllables and a rhythm that was 
quantitative, that is, based on a regular alternation of heavy and light syllables. 
(Light syllables are those ending in a short vowel; all others are heavy.) Lines came 
in longer versions of ten to twelve syllables and shorter versions of seven or eight 
syllables, and were grouped into strophes (stanzas) of three or four lines each. The 
longer lines had an obligatory caesura (break) neighboring the fifth syllable; both 
types were fairly free at the beginning but ended in a rhythmically fixed cadence 
(typical of many poetic systems around the world). The last syllable could be either 
long or short. 

The following two strophes from the Rig Veda will illustrate these principles 
of long- and short-line construction. The symbol — represents a heavy syllable and ~ 
a light; the caesura is marked I, and the last syllable is marked x because it was 
indifferent to quantity (could be filled with either a light or a heavy syllable). The 
cadence is boldfaced; note that it is unchanging. The macrons indicate long vowels; 
0 is also a long vowel; 7 1s a long syllabic r that counts as a long vowel; and th and 
bb are single consonants. 


indrasya ni viriyani pra vocam --vvl|l-v--+-x 

yani cakara prathamani vajfi 9 -+¥ ~- lvv-v-x 

dhann 4him 4nu 4pas tatarda vovelives- 

pra vaksana abhinat paérvatandm = ~-v—|l~»--~-x (1.32.1) 


“T will now relate the manly deeds of Indra which he first did, wielding a cudgel: He slew the 
serpent, drilled through to the waters, (and) split the belly of the mountains.” 
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m6 su varuna mrnmdyam 
grham rajann ahaém gamam 
mfla suksatra mflaya 


(7.89.1) 


“Let me not go to the grave mght soon, o Varuna, o king. Have mercy, o gracious ruler, 
have pity.” 


It should be kept in mind that these were composed orally, long before writing came 
to India. 

2.42. A second, potentially more archaic, poetic form has been argued for by 
Calvert Watkins and is termed the strophic style. Poetry in this form consists of 
strophes of relatively short lines whose structure is determined by grammatical 
and phonetic parallelism; there is no fixed line length or syllable count. It has also 
been termed, a bit misleadingly, as “rhythmic prose” (it is neither rhythmic nor 
prose). The strophic style is especially characteristic of archaic liturgical and legal 
texts, and certain mythological narratives. Some examples from several traditions 
follow: 


(Hittite, Soldier’s Dirge) 
NeSaS waSpeS NeSaS wapes 
tiya-mmu tiya 
nu-mu annag-maé katta arnut 
tiya-mmu tiya 
nu-mu uwas-ma§ katta arnut 
tiya-mmu tiya 


Shrouds of Nesa, shrouds of Nesa, 

bind me, bind. 

Bring me down for burial with my mother, 
bind me, bind. 

Bring me down for burial with my forefather, 
bind me, bind. 


(Avestan, Yasna Haptanhaiti 35.4) 


ramaca vastramca dazdiiai (...) peace and pasture to be provided (by) 


surunuuatasca asurunuuatasca 
xSaiiantasca axSaiiantasca 


(Umbrian, Iguvine Tables VIa) 
nerf arsmo 
ueiro pequo 
castruo fri 
salua seritu 
futu fos pace pase tua 


(Armenian, The Birth of Vahagn) 
erknér erkin 
erknér erkir 
erknér ew covn cirani 


(Old Irish, “Cauldron of Poesy” §16) 


F6 topar tomseo 
£6 atrab n-insce 
£6 comar coimseo 
con-utaing firse. 


those who hear and those who do not hear, 
those who rule and those who do not rule. 


{...) magistrates (and) formulations, 

men (and) cattle, 

heads of grain (and) fruits, 

keep safe. 

Be favorable (and) propitious in your peace. 


Heaven was 1n labor, 
Earth was in labor, 
the purple sea also was in labor. 


Good is the source of measuring 
good is the acquisition of speech 
good is the confluence of power 
which builds up strength. 


2.43. These examples exhibit most of the strophic style’s characteristic features. 
Grammatical parallelism and repetition is very frequent (‘bring me down for burial 
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with my mother’ ~ ‘bring me down for burial with my forefather’; ‘those who hear 
and those who do not hear’ ~ ‘those who rule and those who do not rule’; ‘Heaven 
was in labor’ ~ ‘Earth was in labor’; ‘Good is the acquisition of speech’ ~ ‘good is 
the confluence of power’). Bipartite alliterative phrases are also common (salua seritu, 
futu fos, erknér erkir, coun cirani, topar tomseo, comar coimseo). Also characteristic 
of the strophic style are bipartite phrases of various kinds that express a totality. 
One widespread type, called a merism, is represented by the Umbrian phrase we:ro 
pequo ‘men (and) cattle’, standing for the totality of movable wealth. The Avestan 
phrase surunuuatascd asurunuuatasca ‘those who hear and those who do not hear’ 
represents a second type; compare, from the Latin prayer in §13.53, morbos uisds 
inuisOsque ‘diseases seen and unseen’. Yet other types are represented by Old Persian 
hasiyam naiy duruxtam ‘true and not false’ and Greek litds t’ epaoidds ‘prayers and 
incantations’ (two synonyms or near-synonyms). 

2.44, Many IE poetic forms seem to combine fundamental features of the strophic 
style (such as alliterating word-pairs and freedom in the number of syllables) with 
some structural rigidity reminiscent of the rhythmic/quantitative forms (a fixed 
rhythm at line-end preceded by a caesura, or a fixed number of syllables for the 
whole line). This is perhaps clearest in poetry like the following South Picene epitaph 
(see §13.73): 


postin viam videtas Along the road you see 
tetis tokam alies the toga (?) of Titus Alius (?) 
esmen vepses vepeten buried (?) in this tomb. 


It can be divided either into bipartite alliterating phrases (excluding the first word) 
or into three seven-syllable units ending in a trisyllable. Such seven-syllable lines with 
internal alliteration and a final trisyllable are found also in Luvian and Irish, and 
a similar eight-syllable line ending in a trisyllabic cadence (but without alliteration) 
is characteristic of traditional Slavic historical ballads. Lines ending in a trisyllabic 
cadence and with a variable number of syllables before are characteristic of archaic 
Irish verse and of archaic Roman Saturnian verse. In traditional Germanic heroic 
verse, a line is divided into two half-lines, the first of which has two words that 
alliterate and that further alliterate with one word in the second half-line; there is 
some freedom in the number of syllables, but the first half-line in particular tends to 
be weighted toward the end (but without a fixed cadence). 

Repetition of sounds (including alliteration, assonance, and, less frequently, end- 
rhyme) is characteristic of IE poetry even outside the strophic style. A line like the 
following, from the Roman comic playwright Plautus (Miles Gloriosus 603), is quite 
typical of the technique: 


si minus cum céra aut cautéla locus loquendi léctus est 
“If your place of conference 1s chosen with insufficient care or caution...” 
(trans. P. Nixon) 


We have the alliterating & sounds (spelled c} of cum cura aut cautela followed by I’s 
in locus loquendi lectus, all of which also have k sounds in their interior (locus 
loquendi lectus). The two words cum cura both have u’s, and the following two 
words aut cautela share the sequence aut; and note the repeated oc oc ec of locus 
loquendi lectus. In Plautus, the repetition of these sounds is partly for comic effect; 
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in a line like the following, from a different tradition (Iltad 11.547), the phonetic 
figures underscore the sense and add gravity: 


entropaliz6menos oligon génu gounds ameibon 
“continually turning his head (and) shifting one knee past the other a little” 


At this moment in the story, the Greek warrior Ajax is being struck with fear, and 
the repeated gon gon goun is iconic of his jittery demeanor. (The earlier form of 
gounos was gonwos, which was probably the form used when the line was com- 
posed; so originally the line contained a perfectly repeating gon gon gon!) 


BEHAGHEL’S LAW 


2.45. Among the many other poetic techniques that IE poets availed themselves 
of, mention may be made of a tendency to give more verbal flair to the last thing 
enumerated in a series, a practice called Behaghel’s Law of Increasing Members, after 
the Germanicist Otto Behaghel. Typical examples include, from Sanskrit, Damam 
Dantam Damanam ca suvarcasam ‘Dama, Danta, and Damana having good life’ 
(Mahabharata Tl 50.9); from Old English, Heorogaér ond Hrodgar ond Halga til 
‘Heorogar, Hrothgar, and Halga (the) good’ (Beowulf 61); and a double example 
from Greek, from the Catalogue of Ships in the Iliad (2.532-3), Béssdn te Skarphén 
te kai Augeias erateinas Tarphén te Thronion te Boagriou amphi rhéetbra ‘(who 
lived in) Bessa and Skarphe and beautiful Augeiai, and Tarphe and Thronion and 
along the waters of Boagros’. 


Personal Names 


2.46. In a society where the spoken word was of such importance, it is no surprise 
that bestowing a name upon a newborn was the subject of a ritual. We can reconstruct 
the phrase for the act itself, literally ‘make a name’, on the basis of such cognate 
phrases as Hittite laman dai-, Vedic Sanskrit na@ma dha-, Greek dnoma tithesthai, 
Lat. n6men in-dere, and Tocharian A fiom ta-. In Vedic India, the name is given as 
part of the ndmadheya- (‘name-placing’) festival on the tenth day after the mother 
has left che childbed and been bathed; in Greece the name was given on the tenth day 
also. In Rome, the name was given nine days after the birth of a boy, eight days after 
the birth of a girl. Among Germanic peoples, according to Alemannic and Frankish 
legal texts the name was given on the ninth or tenth day after birth, accompanied 
by a ritual; here too the mother was first bathed. These facts would mdicate that in 
PIE society, the mother recovered for nine (?) days after childbirth, rose, was bathed, 
and the child was then named. 

2.47. The importance attached to names is due partly to the connection between 
one’s name and one’s reputation, especially among the ruling or warrior classes. In 
several IE traditions, the inherited words for ‘name’ and ‘fame’ are collocated (e.g., 
Greek onomdéklutos ‘famous in name’, Tocharian A fom-klyu ‘name-fame’, Vedic 
Sanskrit $rtyam nama ‘famous in name’). In Old Irish, an everlasting name was 
synonymous with everlasting fame. 

2.48. We have a large dossier of ancient Indo-European names, many of which 
furnish information about naming practices in PIE times, especially (again) within 
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the warrior class. One very common type of name, found in most branches and 
securely reconstructible for PIE, is a bipartite compound X-Y where one or both 
compound members are concepts, virtues, or animals that were important in Indo- 
European society, such as fame, guest, god, and strength. A sampling will illustrate 
their character: 


‘fame’ Old Russian Bole-slavi ‘having greater fame/glory’ 
Illyrian Ves-cleves having good fame’ 
Greek Themisto-klés ‘law-fame’ 
‘guest’ Lepontic Uvamo-kozis ‘having supreme guests’ 
Runic Hlewa-gastiz ‘fame-guest’ 
‘protection’ Luvian Tarhunta-zalmaé ‘having the Stormgod as protection’ 
Old High German Ans-elm ‘having god as helmet’ 
Gaulish Anextlo-mdrus ‘great in protection’ 
‘god’ Vedic Devd-sravas ‘having divine fame’ 
Czech Bobu-slav ‘having the fame of god’ 
Greek Dio-génés ‘born of god, born of Zeus’ 
German Goitt-fried ‘having the peace of god’ 
‘battle’ Gaulish Catu-rix ‘battle king’ 
Old Welsh Cat-mér ‘great in battle’ 
Old High German Hlad-wig ‘loud in battle’ (Ludwig) 
‘people’ Greek Agé-ldos ‘leader of the people’ 
Old High German Liut-pold ‘brave among the people’ (Leopold) 
Gothic (Latinized) Theode-ricus ‘people’s king’ 
‘man, hero’ Irish Fer-gus ‘having a hero’s strength’ 
Old Persian XSay-drsa ‘hero among kings’ (Xerxes) 
Greek Aléks-andros ‘warding off heroes’ (Alexander) 
animals Vedic Rji-svd ‘having swift dogs’ 
Old Norse R46-ulfr ‘counsel wolf’ (Ralph) 
Gaulish Mori-tasgus ‘sea badger’ 
Ogam Irish Cuno-rix ‘dog king’ 


2.49. In several IE societies, names of sons were picked (or created) so as to 
resemble the names of their fathers in specific ways. This was often done by recycling 
one of the compound members: Greek Dino-krdtés ‘having fearful strength’, son 
of Dino-klés ‘having fearful fame’; Eu-kratés ‘having good strength’, son of Euru- 
krdétés ‘having broad strength’; Old High German Walt-bert ‘bright in power’, son 
of Wald-ram ‘power raven’; Hilti-brant son of Hadu-brant, both meaning ‘battle 
sword’. Such practices are partly behind the appearance of nonsensical compound 
names like Old High German Fridu-gundis ‘peace-battle’ or Greek Rhdd-ippos “rose- 
horse’, where one of the compound members was copied over from the name of 
one’s father without regard for what the new compound would mean. 


Archaeology and the PIE Homeland Question 


2.50, No issue in Indo-European studies has aroused more controversy or popular 
interest than determining the place the Proto-Indo-Europeans called home. The 
variety of different suggestions put forth — some of them quite outlandish — is 
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enormous. As J. P. Mallory writes in his book In Search of the Indo-Europeans 
(p. 143), 


We begin our search for the homeland of the Indo-Europeans with the deceptively 
optimistic claim that it has already been located. For who would look further north 
than (CJok[a]manya Tilak and Georg Biedenkapp who traced the earliest Aryans to 
the North Pole? Or who would venture a homeland further south than North Africa, 
further west than the Atlantic or further east than the shores of the Pacific, all of which 
have been seriously proposed as cradles of the Indo-Europeans? This quest for the 
origins of the Indo-Europeans has all the fascination of an electric light in the open air 
on a summer night: it tends to attract every species of scholar or would-be savant who 
can take pen to hand. It also shows a remarkable ability to mesmerize even scholars 
of outstanding ability to wander far beyond the realms of reasonable speculation to 
provide yet another example of academic lunacy. 


Allied with the purely geographical question of where the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
lived is the temporal question of when they lived there. The insurmountable 
difficulty with answering both these questions is the simple fact that no material 
artifact of a preliterate people, nor their mortal remains, can tell us what language 
they spoke. Much of the time, we cannot even assuredly identify a type of artifact 
with a particular people: styles of pottery, for example, can diffuse from culture 
to culture, just as computer technology has spread globally today. While we can 
reconstruct a number of helpful terms relating to PIE material culture (see the 
next section), none of them is specific enough for matching particular archaeo- 
logical finds with speakers of PIE. For example, we can reconstruct a word for 
‘fortification’, but we are in the dark about whether there was an “IE type” or style 
of fortification that could be identified with particular prehistoric fortifications of 
Eurasia. As Mallory rather sardonically puts it (p. 126), “Indeed, it is bizarre recom- 
pense to the scholar struggling to determine whether the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
were acquainted with some extremely diagnostic item of material culture only to 
find that they were far more obliging in passing on to us no less than two words for 
‘breaking wind’.” 

Nevertheless, the situation is not entirely hopeless, and a careful consideration 
of the linguistic and the archaeological record does provide a number of important 
and tantalizing clues. Let us first consider the question of when PIE was spoken, for 
which we must review what we know about the Indo-Europeans’ material culture 
and technology. 


Material culture and technology 


WHEELS AND TOOLS 


2.51. The Proto-Indo-Europeans knew the wheel, for which they had at least two 
words, one of which (the family of Eng. wheel, Gk. kéklos, and Sanskrit cakram) 
is found in most of the branches (see further §2.58 below). We can also reconstruct 
words for wheel hub (nave) and axle, and a specific verb referring to the act of 
conveyance in a vehicle; from this verb the noun for ‘wheeled vehicle, wagon’ was 
derived. The use of draft animals for pulling the wheeled vehicles required yokes 
and thills (yoke poles); terms for both in PIE have been reconstructed. 
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PASTORALISM 


2.52. The Proto-Indo-Europeans practiced agriculture and made use of various 
farming implements. A verb meaning ‘to plow’ is securely reconstructed, and several 
branches have similar words for ‘plow’ (the implement) that are probably inherited. 
We also know the words for some other farming tools, such as the harrow and 
sickle. Although words for grain, for threshing and grinding grain, and for some 
specific grains can be reconstructed (wheat, barley, and probably emmer and spelt), 
it is uncertain whether grains were cultivated by the Proto-Indo-Europeans; how- 
ever, such cultivation is strongly suggested by the fact that grains have a prominent 
role in the mythology, folklore, and ritual practices of many IE traditions that can 
be projected back onto the proto-culture and that point to the importance of cereals 
for their livelihood. The PIE word for ‘field’ has descendants in most branches, and 
was a derivative of an equally widely represented verbal root referring to leading or 
driving cattle, which points to the use of draft-oxen in plowing. Slavic, Germanic, 
and Celtic have cognate words for ‘fallow’, indicating that their ancestors may have 
engaged in shifting cultivation; but we do not know if this is an inheritance from 
PIE, as it may also be a later, locally innovated term of these three geographically 
contiguous branches. 

2.53. As we have seen, an important part of the Indo-Europeans’ material culture 
consisted in stockbreeding, and we are well informed about the IE words for various 
domesticated animals. Among bovines, the PIE lexicon distinguished cow, steer, 
ox, and bull. The Indo-Europeans were familiar with dairy products (whether from 
cows, goats, or mares): we know their words for coagulated or sour milk, butter, 
and curds. Interestingly, while we can reconstruct a verb for the act of milking, we 
cannot reconstruct a word for the liquid itself: the terms in the daughter languages 
are apparently related (e.g. Gk. gdlakt-, glak-, Lat. lact-, Eng. milk), but differ too 
much from one another to allow precise reconstruction. 

2.54. To these may be added words for sheep (and its wool), ram, lamb, goat, 
horse, and dog, the last of these domesticated earlier than any of the others. We do 
not know if ducks and geese were domesticated, but we can reconstruct the words 
for them. There were separate roots for piglet and fully-grown pig, suggesting that 
swine were domesticated (the two are treated differently in animal husbandry). The 
horse is often thought of as the IE animal par excellence; it was important in PIE 
myth and ritual (see §§2.23 and 2.26 above), and is thought to have played a critical 
role in the rapid expansion of the early IE tribes, on which more presently. 


DWELLINGS 


2.55. Some terms pertaining to houses and house-construction have survived. The 
general PIE word for house has descendants in most branches, as does the word 
for door (usually attested in the dual or plural; presumably doors came in pairs). 
We can also reconstruct a word for doorjamb. Doors were probably kept shut 
with pegs of some kind, referred to by a word whose descendants variously mean 
‘key’, ‘peg’, or ‘nail’ and that is derived from the verb meaning ‘to close’. Roofs 
were thatched; words for ‘roof’ in some IE languages are cognate with words for 
‘thatch’ in others, all of them derived from a verbal root meaning ‘to cover’. Inside 
a dwelling was the hearth, which had great symbolic and even religious significance 
(recall §2.25 above) and for which a PIE word can be reconstructed. 
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FOOD PREPARATION 


2.56. At least four branches - Indo-Iranian, Greek, Italic, and Germanic — have 
cognate words for oven. Cooking, baking, and boiling are all terms we can recon- 
struct, as is a term for broth. Grinding grain could be done in a hand-mill or quern 
(the direct descendant of the PIE term for this implement). Also part of the PIE 
culinary dossier was fermentation: the Indo-Europeans drank mead, their word 
for which has descendants in most of the daughter branches. Whether wine was 
known is a contentious issue. Viticulture is at least as old as the sixth millennium Bc 
in the Caucasus, and the word for ‘wine’ is the same in the IE family (Eng. wine, 
Lat. uimum, Gk. (w)oinos, Russ. vino, etc.), Semitic (*wayn-), and the Kartvelian 
languages of the Caucasus (e.g. Georgian ghvino). Though some believe the word is 
native PIE, the arguments for this are speculative, and most researchers believe 
rather that it diffused into the IE languages at a post-PIE date. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


2.57. The well-represented word for sheep’s wool stood alongside a word for linen 
(or flax); these, together with reconstructed roots for sewing, spinning, weaving, 
and plaiting, and nouns for needle and thread, show that the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
produced textiles. A verbal root meaning to clothe has descendants in most of the 
branches; we can also reconstruct the verb for girding, which formed a derivative 
noun for belt. The Proto-Indo-Europeans were also familiar with combs, and with 
ointments or salves. Aside from this, though, we know little about their dress or 
bodily adornments. 

2.58. This represents the bulk of the linguistic evidence for the Indo-Europeans’ 
material culture. There are various additional terms, of course, as for other tools 
and weapons, but the latter are archaeologically widespread and go back much 
further than most dates entertained for PIE. A prehistoric society somewhere 
in Eurasia that practiced agriculture and stockbreeding, had the plow and other 
specialized agricultural implements, and had developed secondary products from 
milk and wool would most likely have belonged to the late Neolithic (fifth and 
fourth millennia Bc). Based on the available archaeological evidence, the addition 
of wheeled vehicles to this picture allows us to narrow the range to the mid- or 
late fourth millennium: the earliest wheeled vehicles yet found are from c. 3300- 
3200 xc. If one adds a century or two to that figure (on the assumption that 
the actual invention of wheeled vehicles predates the earliest extant remains), that 
means the latest stage of common PIE (the stage directly reachable by recon- 
struction and before any of the future branches separated) cannot have been earlier 
than around 3400 Bc. The wheel- and wagon-related terms are particularly telling 
linguistically: all of them save ‘thill’ are transparently secondary, that is, derived 
from known roots. One of the words for wheel, the ancestor of Sanskrit cakrdm, 
Gk. kuklos, and Eng. wheel, is derived from the verb ‘to turn’ and has the look of 
a colloquial neologism, as we will discuss in §6.63. The other word, represented 
e.g. by Latin rota, is from the verb ‘to run’. ‘Nave’ is identical to, or related to, the 
word for ‘navel’, and ‘axle’ is also the word for ‘shoulder joint’. ‘Yoke’ is derived 
from the verb ‘to join’. Thus the whole complex of terms looks like a set of 
new metaphorical extensions of already existing terms to denote novel technologies. 
(Compare the extension of mouse to denote a computer input device.) 
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2.59. We may add to this the IE lexical facts concerning metals. Iron and tin 
do not appear in the archaeological record until after the fourth millennium, while 
copper is found already by the early sixth millennium, and silver in the late fourth 
millennium. Aside from a general word for ‘metal’ (which may, for all we know, 
have referred to copper), the only specific metal term that has any chance of being 
of common PIE date is ‘silver’ (represented e.g. in Avestan arazatam, Latin argentum, 
and Gaulish arganto-). Although it is a transparent derivative of an adjectival root 
meaning ‘shiny, white’, in five of the six branches where it appears it has the same 
unusual morphology, making common descent from PIE more likely than not. This 
is consistent with a breakup of PIE in the late fourth millennium. 

Linguists would not be comfortable with a date much later than this; by common 
consent a later date would have left insufficient time for Anatolian and Indo-Iranian 
to diverge as much as they had diverged by the time their first written traces appear 
in the early and mid-second millennium. Note, though, that there is no generally 
accepted method for determining average rates of language change, and it is far from 
assured that such rates even exist. But there are other reasons to think that PIE had 
broken up by the end of the fourth millennium, which we will look at shortly. 


Location of the homeland 


2.60. Several methods of approach have been used for locating the homeland of the 
Proto-Indo-Europeans. Most famously, perhaps, are investigations of IE words for the 
natural world — the physical environment, fauna, and flora, in the hope that one of 
these terms would refer to something with a very limited geographical distribution. 
The reconstructed terms for topographic features are too basic to be helpful: moun- 
tain, river, lake or sea, and marshy land. These do no more than rule out a desert 
home for the Indo-Europeans (as does the reconstructed word for ‘boat’!). The terms 
for animals and plants, however, are more varied and have aroused greater interest. 


FAUNA 


2.61. We can reconstruct the names for the bear, fox, wolf, beaver, otter, hedgehog, 
and elk (or deer), as well as words for quite a few birds, including the sparrow, 
quail, thrush, crane, vulture, blackbird, crow, raven, eagle, falcon (or hawk), jay, 
kite, pheasant, stork, and probably owl. (Some specialists dispute one or another of 
these.) As for reptiles and aquatic animals, we only know terms for the turtle, frog, 
and snake, plus two general words for fish and terms for a few specific fish species, 
especially the trout and salmon or a related species (see further below), and a word 
for some large fish that later came to be applied to cetaceans. Celtic and Indo- 
Iranian have words for leech that are probably cognate, and two rhyming words 
for worm are widely represented. As for insects, we know the name of the bee, 
together with words for its honey and wax, as well as the PIE words for wasp and 
hornet. The Indo-Europeans were also well acquainted with those perennial unwanted 
companions of humans and their dwellings, the mouse and louse (a rhyming pair 
then as now); reconstructible alongside the latter is the word for its egg, the nit, 
and a word for flea. 

2.62. Almost all these animals are ubiquitous throughout Europe and large parts 
of Asia, with the possible exception of the beaver, which is not found in Greece or 
Anatolia, locations that are doubtful for the PIE homeland for many other reasons 
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(though see §2.71 below). But these terms do suggest that the Indo-Europeans lived 
in regions that were at least partly forested. The bear and elk are forest-dwelling 
animals, as are honeybees, and the otter and beaver dwell specifically in riverine 
forests. Some excitement was generated at one point by a theory that one of the 
reconstructed fish-names, *loksos (the ancestor of English /ox), referred specifically 
to the Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar), whose distribution in Eurasia is limited to rivers 
flowing into the Baltic. But it is now believed that the word referred to the salmon 
trout (Salmo trutta), which is found over a much wider area. (Whatever the */oksos 
was, it seems to have been viewed as pre-eminent, to judge by the fact that it 
became the general word for ‘fish’ for the Tocharians. On the other hand, this may 
not mean anything, given that the PIE word for ‘louse’ became the general Tocharian 
word for ‘animal’!) 


FLORA 


2.63. The reconstruction of names for plants is sore problematic than for animals. 
Very few plant names in the western IE languages have cognates in the eastern 
languages, a fact that has occasioned much debate over how many terms to recon- 
struct for PIE. The most clear-cut is the birch, whose name is found in six branches; 
after it come the willow and ash (the latter the preferential wood for making spears), 
and it is possible though more controversial to include the pine and yew. The oak 
was known, since the word for ‘acorn’ is securely reconstructible for PIE (though 
the most widespread word for ‘oak’ is only found in the European branches). These 
trees occur pretty much all over Europe and Asia. Hittite and Irish preserve a 
cognate word for ‘hawthorn’, and also attest to magical uses of it that may be 
inherited from PIE. Five branches attest a word that sometimes means ‘beech’ (e.g. 
beech in English), sometimes ‘elder’ (e.g. Russian buzina), and ‘oak’ in Greek phégés. 
For a while, attempts were made to show that the word meant ‘beech’ originally, 
because it used to be thought that the beech was found only west of Russia. How- 
ever, we now know the range of the beech extended much farther east in the recent 
past, so the whole issue is moot for determining the location of the PIE homeland. 

2.64, The European languages allow the reconstruction of words for such trees 
as the oak, elm, juniper, alder, apple, hazel, and cherry. These may have been PIE, 
or specifically European terms that arose later; complicating our analysis is the fact 
that several of these words, such as ‘apple’ (*abel-), have an un-Indo-European look 
to them that suggests borrowing (although the borrowing could itself be of PIE 
date). See further §4.11 on this. Greek, Latin, Germanic, and Slavic share a word 
variously referring to mistletoe, black cherry, or birdlime; birdlime can be obtained 
from both mistletoe and black cherries, but which plant was designated by the term 
in PIE is uncertain. We also know the PIE words for berry and bean. All of these 
flora are quite widespread, but some of them are not found very far south, suggest- 
ing (together with the presence of a PIE word for ‘snow’) a temperate rather than a 
tropical or subtropical region. 


BURIALS AND THE KURGAN CULTURES 


2.65. Bridging the gap between material and non-material culture, and of particu- 
lar importance in archaeology, are burials. While a culture might well adopt tech- 
nological innovations from other cultures, burial practices are considerably more 
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' resistant to outside influence. Ancient JE texts describing burials, especially of kings 
or warriors, are known from several branches, and although they do not agree with 
one another in every detail, they allow us to piece together a reasonably good picture 
of PIE burial practices. A dead person was buried in his own individual tomb that 
was like a mortuary house and heaped over with earth (a cumulus or burial mound). 
The corpse was sometimes cremated; this was the norm in the Indo-Iranian world 
and a special honor for heroes in ancient Scandinavia. Buried with the deceased 
were various grave goods, including ornaments, food, clothing, weapons, tools, and 
often wheeled vehicles, sacrificed animals, and even people, All these things would 
be needed in the afterlife. 

2.66. Various Copper and Bronze Age cultures in the steppeland of southern 
Russia, around the Black Sea and middle Volga, are associated with characteristic 
tumuli called kurgans (from the Russian term). The kurgans and the burials they 
contain are consistent with the early IE burial practices outlined above, and the 
late Lithuanian archaeologist Marija Gimbutas proposed that the kurgan peoples 
were in fact early Indo-Europeans. The archaeological excavations, in Gimbutas’s 
view, indicate that the kurgan cultures had a pastoral economy, hierarchical social 
structure, patriarchy, aggressive warfare, animal sacrifice, worship and/or use of the 
horse, wheeled vehicles, and worship of a solar deity. All these are Indo-European 
cultural characteristics. 

Gimbutas emphasized the differences between kurgan burials and the indigenous 
“Old European” burials that predate the intrusion of the Indo-Europeans into Europe. 
The “Old European” burials were in oval or egg-shaped tombs, without the sorts of 
grave goods seen in kurgan burials. Gimbutas viewed this “Old European” culture 
as matrifocal (that is, having a ritual focus on women and goddesses), peaceful, and 
goddess-worshiping — strongly contrasting with the patriarchal, aggressive, skygod- 
worshiping Indo-Europeans. While her views have engendered considerable con- 
troversy, it is fair to say that one or another version of the kurgan theory is accepted 
by most archaeologists and Indo-Europeanists today, and the differences between 
the kurgan cultures and the “Old European” cultures are quite plain. 

2.67. The term “kurgan culture” has been criticized as too vague; but if we start 
to look at some more specific cultural entities within the general area of the Pontic- 
Caspian steppes (the vast grasslands north of the Black and Caspian Seas), a coherent 
historical picture emerges of considerable interest. Recall from the previous discus- 
sion that a date of c. 3300-3400 Bc — the invention of wheeled vehicles — was the 
earliest possible date for the breakup of common PIE. A date of about 3500 sc 
corresponds with the first large-scale occupation of the Pontic-Caspian steppes, by a 
people known as the Yamna culture (or Yamnaya culture). This culture originated in 
the borderland between the Pontic-Caspian steppes and the neighboring forest regions 
between the Dnieper and Volga Rivers. (These dates — 3500 and 3300-3400 Bc — 
can be taken as archaeologically equivalent, for carbon-14 dating has a range of error 
of two to three centuries.) From as early as 3500 Bc comes the first possible (though 
very controversial) evidence of horseback riding in the archaeological record, in the 
form of microscopic abrasions on horses’ teeth from clamping down on a bit. This 
evidence of bit microwear, as it is called, is primarily associated with the related 
Botai culture, as wel! as probably with the Yamna. The discovery was made by the 
archaeologists David Anthony and Dorcas Brown, and if their interpretation is 
correct, it pushes horseback riding much further back than previously thought. (The 
oldest pictorial representations of horseback riding date only to about 2000 Bc.) 
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Map 2.1 Selected Late Neolithic and Chalcolithic (Bronze Age) cultures north of the 
Black and Caspian Seas 


2.68. This has enormous consequences for the whole question of the IE homeland 
and expansions. Anthony and his colleagues have emphasized that the advantages 
lent by horseback riding are far more than just military, especially for a people 
who had previously been confined to riverine forested regions for their livelihood. 
Horseback riding would have allowed the population to scout far and wide for 
new pastures, transport goods quickly, undertake large-scale livestock breeding and 
herding, sustain a mobile and flexible pastoral economy, and engage efficiently in 
long-distance trading (as well as raiding and warfare). There is archaeological evi- 
dence for all of these activities on the part of the Yamna, and they were the first people 
in the Pontic-Caspian area to spread into the deep steppe and exploit it. 

2.69, Importantly, the Yamna can be linked rather clearly with a later cultural com- 
plex that we are reasonably sure was Indo-European - specifically, Indo-Iranian: 
the Andronovo culture, the earliest archaeological complex that can be identified 
with a particular IE linguistic group. The Andronovo culture evinces numerous 
features specifically described in early Indo-Iranian texts, especially aspects of tomb- 
construction and burial ritual. Their kurgan burials, some of them spectacular, 
contain wheeled vehicles, livestock (horses, sheep, goats, cattle), weapons, ornaments 
(including cheek-pieces for horses), and scatterings of sacred straw (called barbis in 
the Rig Veda). The Andronovo appeared around 2200 Bc in northern Kazakhstan 
between the Ural and Irtysh Rivers, and is generally agreed to have ultimately 
developed from an early third-millennium eastern outgrowth of the Yamna. 

2.70. We can therefore follow a direct line back from early Indo-Iranians to a 
cultural complex of the Pontic-Caspian steppes of the mid-fourth millennium Bc. 
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Does this mean the Yamna culture was in fact the early Indo-Europeans? Some see 
the Yamna as merely ancestral to the Indo-Iranians. But given that we have already 
established a date of c. 3400 Bc as the earliest possible end of PIE linguistic unity, it 
seems quite unlikely that anything specific enough to be identified as Indo-Iranian or 
pre-Indo-Iranian was already on the scene at that time. The Yamna culture, in fact, 
certainly fits the bill of being the late Proto-Indo-Europeans: rapid expansion from 
an original area that comprised a temperate forest; the recent adoption (or invention) 
of wheel technologies; widespread stockbreeding; and use of the domesticated horse, 
including in ritual. 

2.71. However convincing this scenario just outlined may be, its tentative and 
controversial nature cannot be too strongly emphasized. Part of it hinges crucially 
on the date of the domestication of the horse, and of horseback riding in particular. 
Both of these are hotly debated issues, although more and more scholars agree that 
the horse was at least domesticated by the time of the Yamna. We do not have any 
written texts to prove or disprove the late fifth- and early fourth-millennium-8c 
Pontic-Caspian steppes as the IE homeland, and will likely never have any. There is 
thus ample room for other views. 

Probably the most prominent alternative hypothesis is that the homeland was 
in Anatolia (eastern Turkey) and neighboring regions in the Caucasus, as most 
recently propounded by Colin Renfrew of Cambridge University and, in a some- 
what different version, by Tamaz V. Gamkrelidze and Vyacheslav V. Ivanov. This 
view has not been widely accepted within IE studies. Opponents point to the lack 
of archaeological evidence for an Anatolian homeland or for early dispersal from 
Anatolia; by all indications, Indo-European-speaking peoples only came into Anatolia 
rather late. Renfrew places the IE homeland in Anatolia as part of a much broader 
theory concerning the nature of the expansion of the Indo-Europeans, which he 
sees as gradual and peaceful rather than aggressive. This theory cannot be treated 
here in detail, but it is beset with a whole host of problems, not the least of which 
is that it requires a fantastically early date for the breakup of PIE — a full three 
millennia before the earliest known wheeled vehicles. This date can only be main- 
tained by willfully ignoring the comparative linguistic evidence discussed earlier in 
this chapter. 

2.72. By contrast, several considerations, both archaeological and linguistic, point 
independently to the Yamna of the Pontic-Caspian steppe as the Indo-Europeans in 
their early expansionist phase. The Yamna itself is usually agreed to have developed 
partly out of the Sredny Stog culture, which stretched over an area north of the 
Black Sea with a western boundary around the Dnieper River, and out of the 
Khvalynsk culture, which was located east of the Sredny Stog. The area inhabited 
by the Sredny Stog has been seen by some as the “real” PIE homeland. The Sredny 
Stog flourished c. 4500-3500 sc, until the appearance of the Yamna. There is no 
conclusive evidence for horseback riding from this period; horses were apparently 
mainly used for hunting and for food, and settlements were permanent rather than 
nomadic. 


EUROPE AND THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


2.73. It is more difficult to connect the various European cultures with the Pontic- 
Caspian; in fact, the archaeological prehistory of all the European IE groups is 
quite murky. But in the period 3100-2900 Bc came a clear and dramatic infusion 
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of Yamna cultural practice, including burials, into eastern Hungary and along the 
lower Danube. With this we seem able to witness the beginnings of the Indo- 
Europeanization of Europe. By this point, the members of the Yamna culture had 
spread out over a very large area and their speech had surely become dialectically 
strongly differentiated; a common PIE must no longer have existed. Though their 
initial spread by around 3500 Bc may have predated the introduction of wheeled 
vehicles (or it may not, given the range of error in carbon-14 dating mentioned 
above), they had apparently not dispersed far and wide enough, or become dialectally 
differentiated enough, to prevent the spread of a unified wheel-related vocabulary 
from one part of the speech community to the rest of it. 

So the search for the Indo-Europeans goes on. Whether we are closer to finding 
them now, or whether we are just as far from the truth as ever, is perhaps not 
knowable. As with the reconstruction of the Indo-European proto-language that 
will occupy our attention in the next several chapters, and as is true in the sciences 
in general, we can only deal in probabilities — what explanations have the best and 
most convincing evidence and arguments to back them up. Yet this is no mere 
academic exercise. The Indo-Europeans have been a uniquely successful people, 
whose impact on human history has been as great as, if not greater than, that of any 
other. We will not be able to understand the historical face of their spread and 
success without first illuminating their origins. 


For Further Reading 


The classic ethnolinguistic investigation of PIE vocabulary is Benveniste 1969, a collection of 
over fifty studies covering livestock and wealth, economic obligations, kinship, social status, 
law, and religion. It is a unique work, summing up a lifetime of research into IE culture by 
one of the twentieth century’s foremost Indo-Europeanists. The standard dictionary of PIE 
1s Pokorny 1959-69, in German; the only English work of similar scope is Mann 1984~7, 
which however is substandard. Smaller but very useful, especially for English-speaking non- 
specialists, is Watkins 2000, which contains all the Indo-European roots (over 1300) that 
have descendants in English, with entries detailing the intermediate prehistoric stages. The 
volume begins with an excellent overview of PIE culture and vocabulary. Also of high use- 
fulness is Buck 1949, which lists groups of terms in most IE branches by category, with 
etymological commentary on each group. 

A recent reference work on IE vocabulary, culture, and archaeology is Mallory and Adams 
1997, which contains hundreds of articles, some fairly extensive, by numerous contributors. 
The quality and coverage of the articles are uneven, but it is still a welcome volume and 
particularly useful for the archaeological information it provides. Also recommended are the 
technical articles contained in the second volume of Watkins 1994 and the second volume of 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1984; the latter contains an extensive collection and discussion 
of cultural and folkloric material. 

Good introductions to the theories of Georges Dumézil are Dumézil 1958 and the slightly 
earlier Dumézil 1952. Contemporary studies in the Dumézilian mold frequently grace the pages 
of the semiannual Journal of Indo-European Studies, which also publishes many articles on 
IE archaeology and mythology. Puhvel 1987 is a lively and useful comparative collection of 
various IE myths. 

For IE poetics, global reference may be made to Watkins 1995, which is an exhaustive 
study of the IE dragon-slaying myth and of IE poetic practice. Readers of German and Italian 
should also consult Schmitt 1967 and the writings of Enrico Campanile, such as Campanile 
1977. 
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The best recent overview of IE archaeology and the attempts to locate the PIE homeland 
and reconstruct PIE culture 1s Mallory 1989, with copious maps and illustrations; it is very 
accessible to a general audience. Mallory’s command of the linguistic issues is better than 
most archaeologists’. A useful collection of articles by Marija Gimbutas on these and related 
subjects is her collection Gimbutas 1997. Renfrew’s alternate theory discussed in §2.71 is 
presented in Renfrew 1987. 


For Review 

Georges Dumézil —_ hospitality ‘imperishable fame’ strophic style 

trifunctionalism Father Sky oral-formulaic poetry merism 

Omaha kinship divine twins formula Behaghel’s Law 
system aSvamedha quantitative verse kurgan 

Méannerbund taboo deformation Marija Gimbutas 

Exercises 


1 Write a sentence or two describing or exemplifying each of the following aspects 
of PIE culture: 


a social stratification f enforcement of justice k outlaws 

b patrilineal exogamy g gods and humans 1 poets 

¢ movable wealth h_ consecration of kingship m fame 

d_ gift and countergift i medical treatment n_ burial customs 
e guest-friendship j dragon-slaying myth 


2 Briefly explain the significance of each of the following items for attempts to locate 
the homeland of the Proto-Indo-Europeans: 


a_ salmon b_ burial customs c beaver d beech 


3 Briefly explain the significance of each of the following items for establishing the 
approximate date that PIE was spoken: 


a wheeled vehicles 6 milk products c silver d plow 


4 Briefly describe or explain the following and, where relevant, comment on their 
significance: 


the PIE phrase *(e-)g“hen-t og”him 

the journey of the soul to the afterlife 
the relationship between poet and patron 
to ‘lead away’ a woman in marriage 
assonance 

name and fame 

horseback riding 


argo oouD 
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5 Below is an excerpt from Homer's Odyssey (19.106—118). Odysseus has made it 
home to Ithaca but has not revealed himself to his wife Penelope yet. Here is his 
first encounter with her, while he is still in disguise as a beggar. The Greek 
(slightly simplified) is given first, followed by an English translation; the various 
boldfacings, italicizings, etc. are designed to help you match the Greek words with 
the words in the translation. 


Tan a apameibomenos prosephé polumétis Odusseus: 


hds te teu 6 basiléos amimonos, hos te ‘theoudds 

andrasin en polloisi kai iphthimoisin anassén 110 
eudikias anekhéisi, pherdlsi de gaia melaina 

pirous kai krithas, brithéisi de dendrea karpéi, 


tiktéi d’ empeda méla, thalassa de Parekhéi ikhthis 

tdi eme nin ta men alla metalla $6i eni olka, 115 
méd’ emon exereeine genos kai patrida gaian, 

mé moi mallon thdmon enipléséis od 
mnésamendi: . . . 


Answering her, wily Odysseus said: 

“O lady, no mortal on the boundless earth would reproach 

you, for indeed your fame reaches wide heaven, 

like that of some blameless king who, reverencing the gods, 

reigning among men great in number and powerful, 110 
upholds good justice, so that the black earth bears 

wheat and barley, and the trees are heavy with fruit, 

and the flocks produce young without cease, and the sea provides fish 

due to his good rule, and the peopie prosper under him. 

Now ask me other things in your house 115 
~ don’t inquire of my race and native land, 
lest you fill my heart even more with sufferings 
as | am reminded:... 


a Discuss the poetic artistry of this passage (concentrating on the Greek, not 
the English translation!). You do not need to know Greek to do this. Give 
examples of phonetic repetition, merisms, or anything else worth noting. For 
example, the beginning of line 109 (hds te teu) is phonetically mirrored by hos 
te theou(dés) at the end. The vowel letters a ei o u are pronounced as in most 
European languages (Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, etc.); a, 6, etc. are long 
4, e, etc.; the sequences ai, ei, of, au, eu, ou, ai, éi are diphthongs and count 
as single syllables; all other vowel combinations (e.g. 00, ee) make up two 
separate syllables; x represents ks; and the combinations ph, th, kh represent 
p, t, kwith a puff of breath after them (as in the first sound of Eng. pit, tip, kit). 

b Acommon feature of !E poetry is ring composition, in which a poet uses a 
word or words toward the beginning of a saction and repeats them or phonet- 
ically similar words toward the end, forming a “ring” that binds the section 
together. This section has a double ring that begins with the words Odusseus 
and gaian (‘land’) at the end of lines 106 and 107. Identify the two forms, and 
their location, that close this ring. One of these may not be immediately obvious. 
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6 Write a paragraph comparing the content of the middle of the above excerpt from 
the Odyssey, where Odysseus talks about a just ruler, with the following excerpt 
from the Old Irish Audacht Morainn (Testament of Morann), a set of instructions 
for princes (§§17-21, translated by Fergus Kelly; for the original, see §14.50): “It 
is through the justice of the ruler that abundances of great tree-fruit of the great 
wood are tasted. It is through the justice of the ruler that milk-yields of great cattle 
are maintained. It is through the justice of the ruler that there is abundance of 
every high, tall corn. It is through the justice of the ruler that abundance of fish 
swim in streams. It is through the justice of the ruler that fair children are well 
begotten...” 


3 Proto-Indo-European Phonology 


Introduction 


3.1. The science of linguistic reconstruction goes back to work of the German 
philologist August Schleicher in the 1860s. He imputed only three vowels to Proto- 
Indo-European (a i u) and a total of fifteen consonants. A rush of discoveries in 
the later 1860s and 1870s revealed that this reconstruction was inadequate. By the 
close of the nineteenth century, the model of PIE phonology that is presented in this 
chapter, with 25 consonants and 10 vowels, was mostly in place. 

The notation of the reconstructed sounds of PIE has its own history. Readers 
familiar with the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), a universal phonetic tran- 
scription system devised in the late nineteenth century, need to be aware that the 
notation of PIE sounds is similar to, but not identical with, that of the IPA. As is 
standard, whenever recourse is made to IPA symbols, they will be enclosed in square 
brackets. 


Consonants 


3.2. Consonants are speech sounds produced by partially or completely blocking 
the flow of air through the vocal tract. They are classified according to where in the 
vocal tract this obstruction occurs (the place of articulation), how the obstruction is 
produced (the manner of articulation), and whether there is accompanying vibration 
of the vocal cords (voicing). 


Stops 


3.3. Stop consonants (or plosives) are produced by completely blocking, then releas- 
ing, the flow of air through the mouth. From the comparative evidence afforded 
by the most ancient IE daughter languages, we know that PIE was rich in stop 
consonants. Over the next couple of pages, we will examine the evidence and briefly 
show the reasoning behind the standard reconstruction of the PIE stop inventory. 
(Space will not allow similar treatment of the sounds discussed in the rest of this 
chapter; the reader may bear in mind that similar reasoning was employed for all of 
the other reconstructions.) 

3.4. Let us begin with the following sound correspondences from a selection of IE 
daughter languages, a bit simplified for our present purposes: 
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Sanskrit Avestan Greek Latin Welsh English Armenian Lithuanian 


P P P = f h P 
t t t t t th t* t 
b b b b b p p b 
d d d d d t t d 


(The symbol ¢ in Armenian represents a t with aspiration, a following puff of 
breath.) All of these are reflexes, that is, descendant outcomes, of ancestral PIE 
cognates. This table is a shorthand for saying that, for any Sanskrit word containing 
p, its Avestan, Greek, Latin, and Lithuanian cognates will also contain a p in the 
same position, while the English cognate will have f, the Armeman cognate will 
have h, and the Welsh cognate will have no sound. (We will provide actual word 
equations illustrating these sound correspondences below in §3.7.) The same is true, 
mutatis mutandis, for the other sounds listed above, where all the languages agree 
across the board except English and Armenian. Cross-linguistic research has shown 
that it is more natural for the English and Armenian inventories to have developed 
from p t b d than the other way around; furthermore, if we hypothesize that only 
English and Armenian have changed the original state of affairs (and Welsh in the 
case of p), we are not forced to claim that all the other branches underwent major 
independent but parallel (and cross-linguistically unnatural) change. 

For these and other reasons, on the basis of these comparanda Indo-Europeanists 
reconstruct the voiceless stops *p and *t and the corresponding voiced stops *b and 
*d for PIE; they were pronounced as in English. *p and *b are both labial stops, 
and *t and “d are dentals, (Precisely what kind of dental stop *t and *d were 1s not 
certain, as “dental” is a cover term for a variety of sounds produced by the tip of 
the tongue touching the upper teeth; but this level of phonetic detail 1s not likely to 
be recoverable for PIE.) 

3.5. A second set of correspondences is more complicated, and caused early Indo- 
Europeanists considerable trouble: 


Sanskrit Avestan Greek Latin Welsh English Armenian Lithuanian 


k k k k' c h kK k 
§ s k k! c h s 8 
k k Pp qu Pp wh k k 
g g 8 8 8 ke k g 
j z g g 8 ‘. c Z 
g g b uw b qu k g 


1 Spelled c. * Often spelled c. * Or v; pronounced w. 


These sets all involve velar sounds of various kinds — k’s and g’s — produced with 
the back of the tongue raised to touch the soft palate (velum). The big issue was 
how many velars to reconstruct for PIE. It turns out that the only satisfactory 
solution 1s to reconstruct a separate sound for each of these correspondence sets. 
For the first and fourth rows, all the languages except English and Armenian 
(where &‘ stands for a & with aspiration) agree on having ordinary k and g (Welsh ¢ 
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represents &), We therefore reconstruct "k and *g for these two correspondence 
sets. (This *g is the “hard” g as in English garden.) 

The second and fifth rows include plain velars in some languages but a palatal 
stop (written ) in Sanskrit, an alveopalatal affricate (j, as in English) in Sanskrit, a 
collection of sibilants (s, z, §, Z, the last two like English sh and zh), and an alveolar 
affricate (c in Armenian, pronounced ts), All these sounds commonly develop out of 
palatal or palatalized sounds in the histories of many of the world’s languages. It is 
therefore believed that these sounds go back to palatal stops in PIE, written *k and 
*%, pronounced like ordinary k and g but farther forward in the mouth (as in Tokyo 
and argue). In some languages, such as Greek, Latin, and English, the palatal velars 
fell together with the ordinary velars, more on which later. 

This leaves the third and sixth sets above, both of which distinguish themselves 
by having a labial element of some kind in several of the branches: labial stops (p 5) 
in Greek and Welsh, and a labiovelar sound in Latin and English (qu, wh) - that is, 
a velar sound with rounding of the lips. There is essentially only one kind of sound 
thac could have had such diverse developments (as either plain velar or labiovelar): 
a labiovelar stop. We therefore reconstruct two PIE labiovelars, *k” (voiceless; also 
written *k") and *g” (voiced; also written *g*). These were single speech sounds, 
velars pronounced with rounding of the lips; they were not sequences of velar 
plus w. (We know this because such sequences have different outcomes from the 
labiovelars in some languages. In Sanskrit and Lithuanian, the PIE labiovelar *k” 
became &, but the consonant cluster *ku (= kw) became kv.) 

Although the term velar normally refers specifically to k or g, all the six sounds 
we have just reconstructed - *k *g *k “8 *k” *g” — are collectively referred to as 
“velars” in Indo-European studies (or “gutturals” in older literature; occasionally 
they are also called dorsals or tectals). To avoid confusion, *k and *g are often 
called the plain velars to distinguish them from the others (which, as we have seen, 
are called palatal velars and labiovelars). 

3.6. There is one final set of correspondences involving stop consonants: 


Sanskrit Avestan Greek Latin Welsh English Armenian Lithuanian 


bh b ph f b b b b 
dh d th f d d d d 
h Zz kh h g g j Zz 
gh g kh h g g g 8g 
gh g ph f g b g g 


In three of the branches above, these sounds are characterized by aspiration. 
Sanskrit bb is a b followed by a puff of breath; Greek ph was a p followed by a puff 
of breath; Latin f is aspirated by its very nature. On the other hand, English, 
Armenian, and some other branches do not show any aspiration here. It is generally 
agreed that the aspiration must have been originally present, but lost in the branches 
that no longer show it; the opposite direction of change is unlikely. We reconstruct 
five so-called voiced aspirated stops, symbolized *bh *dh *&b *gh *g’b. The voiced 
aspirates can also be written with superscript h’s (b’ g* etc.); they were voiced stops 
followed by a puff of breath or a brief period of breathy voice (the latter technically 
called murmur). Indic (with its main ancient representative Sanskrit) is the only 
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subbranch of the family that preserved them intact into the historical period; they 
are still found in many modern languages descended from Sanskrit, such as Hindi 
and Bengali. 

(We may add parenthetically that in earlier Indo-European studies a fourth series 
of stops was reconstructed, the voiceless aspirates *ph *th *kh etc. The best evi- 
dence for them comes from Indo-Iranian and Greek, where however they can be 
explained as later, secondary developments. A few Indo-Europeanists still posit 
them for the proto-language. We will discuss these a bit more in §10.31.) 

To sum up so far, PIE had the following fifteen-stop inventory: 


labial dental palatal velar _labiovelar 


voiceless Pp t k k kv 
voiced b d & g g” 
voiced aspirated bh dh &h gh gvh 


3.7. Following are representative cognate words to illustrate each of the cor- 
respondence sets so far discussed. If no English gloss (translation) is given for a 
particular form, it has the same meaning as its PIE ancestor. Not all the possible 
cognates are given in each set. 

The forms cited as examples in this and the next few chapters may seem a bit 
bewildering at this stage, as we have not yet covered the various spelling systems 
of these languages, nor the sound changes that account for any deviations from a 
particular reconstructed PIE form. For the time being, such details are not significant 
and should be ignored; these lists are designed mainly to give a sense of the large 
body of evidence that the reconstructions are based on. In later chapters, we will have 
occasion to explicate the sound changes that caused any such deviations observed 
below. There are also a few forms in the lists below where an outcome is different 
from that predicted by the charts in §§3.4—6; these are typically due to a sound 
change conditioned by a particular neighboring sound and should not cause concern 
at this point. 

As most of the IE language names are not assumed to be familiar at this stage, 
only the following abbreviations are used: Eng. = English; Gk. = Greek; Lat. = 
Latin; Vedic Skt. = Vedic Sanskrit (the oldest form of Sanskrit and the one generally 
cited in JE studies). Hyphens are used to separate prefixes and suffixes from root 
morphemes wherever this clarifies an example; a form ending in a hyphen means 
that normally the form had to have a grammatical ending attached to it, or that it 
was a prefix. 


VOICELESS STOPS 


These typically remain unchanged, except in Germanic and Armenian, where they 
became fricatives or aspirates. The labial p is sometimes weakened or lost (Celtic, 
Armenian). 


*p  *ped-, *pod- ‘foot’: Luvian pdta-, Vedic Skt. pad-, Gk. pod-, Lat. ped-, 
Armenian hotn, Eng. foot, Tocharian A pe, Albanian pér-posh ‘under’ 
(< *pédsu ‘at the feet’) 
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*ters- ‘to dry’: Vedic Skt. tars-éyati ‘makes thirsty’, Gk. térs-etai ‘becomes 
dry’, Lat. terra ‘(dry) land’, Eng. thirst, Armenian far-amim ‘I wilt’, Albanian 
ter ‘I dry’ 


*kerd- ‘heart’: Hieroglyphic Luvian zdrza, Hittite kard-, Skt. sréd-dha- ‘putting 
one’s heart (in), trust’, Gk. kard-i@, Lat. cord-, Old Irish cride, Eng. heart, 
Armenian sirt, Tocharian B kar-yah ‘hearts’, Old Church Slavonic srid-ice, 
Lithuanian Sirdis 


*kes- ‘comb’: Hittite ki3-, Gk. késkeon (< “kes-kes-o-) ‘coarse flax prepared 
for spinning, tow’, Middle Irish cir (< *kés-ra) ‘comb’, Old Eng. heord ‘hair’ 
(> Modern Eng. bards ‘coarse refuse of flax’), Old Church Slavonic kosa 
‘hair’, Lithuanian kasé ‘braid’ 


*kj.. *ko- (interrogative pronoun stems): Hittite kuit ‘what’, Vedic Skt. kas 
‘who’, Avestan k6 ‘who’, Gk. #f ‘what’, Lat. quid ‘what’, Welsh pwy ‘who’, 
Armenian ‘ani ‘how much’, Old Eng. bwet ‘what’, Tocharian B kise- ‘which’, 
Old Church Slavonic ki-to ‘who’, Lithuanian kas ‘who’, Albanian ké ‘whom’ 


VOICED STOPS 


These also typically remain unchanged, the main exceptions being Germanic, Arme- 
nian, and Tocharian, where they became voiceless: 


"b 


*d 


*bel- ‘strong, strength’: Vedic Skt. bélam ‘strength’, Gk. bel-tidn ‘better’, Lat. 
dé-bilis ‘lacking strength’, Old Church Slavonic boliji ‘bigger’ 


*doru, *deru ‘wood, tree’: Hittite taru, Vedic Skt. déru, Avestan dauru, Gk. 
déru, Armenian tram ‘firm’, Old Irish daur ‘oak’, Eng. tree, Old Church 
Slavonic drévo, Lithuanian derva, Albanian dru ‘wood’ 


*gonu, *Zenu ‘knee’: Hittite génu, Vedic Skt. janu, Avestan Zntim (accus.), 
Gk. gonu, Lat. gent, Armenian cownr, Eng. knee, Tocharian A kanwem ‘the 
two knees’ 


*gras- ‘eat’: Vedic Skt. grdsate ‘eats, feeds’, Gk. grdstis ‘green fodder, grass’, 
Lat. grimen (< *gras-men) ‘grass, fodder’ 


*gen- ‘woman’: Hittite kuinnas, Vedic Skt. jani-, Avestan jaini-, Gk. guné, 
Old Irish ben, Old Eng. cwén (Mod. Eng. queen), Armenian kin, Tocharian B 
Sana, Old Church Slavonic Zena, Old Prussian genna 


VOICED ASPIRATED STOPS 


These are preserved intact only in Indic (as per §3.6 above). They fell together with 
the plain voiced stops in most of the other branches, but have reflexes distinct from 
those of the voiceless and plain voiced stops in Greek, Italic, Germanic, and Armenian 
(and Indic, of course). 
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*bh *bher- ‘carry’: Vedic Skt. bhdrami ‘I carry’, Gk. phéré ‘I carry’, Lat. feré 
‘I carry’, Phrygian ab-beret ‘he brought’, Old Irish biru ‘I carry’, Armenian 
berem ‘I carry’, Eng. bear, Tocharian A and B pdr-, Old Church Slavonic 
berg ‘I take’, Albanian bjer ‘bring!’ 


*db  *medbu ‘honey; sweet drink’: Luvian maddu ‘wine’, Vedic Skt. mddbu 
‘honey’, Gk. méthu ‘wine’, Old Irish mid ‘mead’, Eng. mead, Tocharian 
B mit ‘honey’, Old Church Slavonic medi ‘honey’, Lithuanian medus 
‘honey’ 


*gh — *gheu- ‘pour’: Vedic Skt. biydte ‘is poured’, Avestan zaotar- ‘priest (who 
pours libation)’, Gk. khé(w)o ‘I pour’, Lat. futis ‘watering-can’, Armenian 
joyl ‘having been poured’, Tocharian B kewu ‘I will pour’, Eng. ingot 


*gh  *steigh- ‘go, climb’: Vedic Skt. att-stigham ‘to climb up’, Gk. stetkho ‘I 
climb’, Old Irish tiagu ‘I go’, Gothic steigan ‘to climb’, Old Church Slavonic 
stignoti ‘to come, arrive at’, Lithuanian steigizios ‘I hurry’, Albanian shteg 
‘path’ 


*g"h *g"hen- ‘smite, slay’: Hittite kuen-zi ‘slays’, Vedic Skt. ban-ti ‘slays’, Avestan 
jain-ts ‘slays’, Gk. -phonos ‘-slayer’, Lat. dé-fen-dit ‘beats off, defends’, Old 
Irish gon-im ‘I slay’, Eng. bane, Armenian jn-em ‘I slay’, Old Church 
Slavonic Zeng ‘I drive after, hunt’, Lithuanian gent ‘I drive’ 


“CENTUM” VS. “SATEM” DEVELOPMENT OF THE VELARS 


3.8. The three series of velar consonants (palatals, velars, and labiovelars) collapsed 
to two in almost all the IE daughter languages, with either the palatals or the 
labiovelars merging with the plain velars. In the first case, the result was a plain 
velar series contrasting with a labiovelar series (k g gh and k” g ” gh). In the second 
case, the result was a plain velar series contrasting with a palatal series (k g gh and 
k & gh); in branches exhibiting this development, as we saw above, the palatals 
typically went on to become affricates (ch- or ts-like sounds) and/or sibilants (s- and 
sh-like sounds). As a shorthand for referring to these two directions of develop- 
ment, Indo-Europeansts use the terms centum and satem, from the Latin and Avestan 
words for ‘hundred’ (centum and satam, respectively), whose initial sounds come 
from PIE *&. The Latin word begins with the sound & (spelled c) and therefore 
symbolizes the merger of palatal * with ordinary *k, while in Avestan, *k stayed 
distinct from *k and became the sibilant s. The two developments are summarized 
below: 


centum PIE satem 


sy | “ko *k 
k a 
bd "aad bd "al } 


3.9. For a long time it was thought that the distinction between centum and 
satem languages reflected an old dialectal division within IE, particularly since the 
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two groups appeared not to overlap geographically: the centum branches (Greek, 
Italic, Celtic, Germanic) are more westerly than most satem branches (Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, Balto-Slavic). However, discoveries in the twentieth century complicated 
this view. Tocharian, located farther to the east than any other branch, is centum 
(if it can be called anything — all three series fell together as one for the most part), 
and the Anatolian language Luvian appears to have distinct reflexes of all three 
series (see §9.48). In addition, many words in Balto-Slavic, which is satem, actually 
show centum developments (see §18.5), and Albanian, which is most likely satem, 
lies in a generally centum area. It is therefore at least possible that each branch 
became centum or satem independently, although this view adds complications 
of its own. In any case, the terms centum and satem remain a useful descriptive 
shorthand. 


3.10. Before leaving the realm of the PIE stop consonants, mention should be 
made of the glottalic theory, the most prominent alternative theory to the tradi- 
tional view of the PIE stop system. Its starting point was a famous statement by the 
linguist Roman Jakobson in 1957 that the reconstructed consonant inventory of 
PIE was typologically improbable or impossible. This eventually spurred ‘Tamaz V. 
Gamkrelidze and Vyacheslav V. Ivanov, and independently the American linguist 
Paul Hopper, to set up a different system in 1973. According to these scholars, PIE 
possessed a series of glottalized voiceless stops (stops followed by a brief closure 
of the glottis, symbolized p’ #’ k’ etc.; technically called ejectives) in place of the 
traditional voiced stops b d g etc. They and their followers have averred that the 
resultant system is typologically more natural than the traditional one. Figuring into 
their arguments is the rarity of *b, which appears in only a handful of Eee 
words; in their view, if we reconstruct glottalized *p’ instead of *b, then PIE would 
have been just like some other languages with glottalized voiceless stops but lacking 
p’. They further claim that the glottalic system accounts for the curious fact (which 
we will get to in §4.9) that two plain voiced stops cannot co-occur in the same root 
(thus *deb-, *ged-, etc. are impossible PIE roots): if in fact the constraint was one 
against the co-occurrence of two glottalized consonants in the same root (*t’ep’-, 
*k’et’-, etc.), then that would be a familiar constraint known from other languages 
possessing such consonants. 

3.11. The glottalic theory enjoyed a not insignificant following for a time, and 
still has adherents; but it has been rejected by most Indo-Europeanists. A full dis- 
cussion cannot be embarked upon here, but the following points may be mentioned. 
Jakobson’s original claim has since been falsified by the discovery of some languages 
having stop inventories structurally comparable to PIE. A second problem is the 
complete lack of direct comparative evidence for glottalized stops in PIE. None of 
the daughter languages has them except some dialects of Armenian and the Iranian 
language Ossetic, both of which acquired them in recent times from neighboring 
non-JE languages. This makes accounting for the phonological histories of nearly 
all the branches much more complicated than under the traditional framework. 
Finally, the arguments based on the status of *b are weak, for *b is merely rare in 
PIE, not absent, and the statistical frequency of a sound does not necessarily indicate 
anything about that sound’s history. 
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Fricatives 

3.12. Fricatives are consonants produced with only partial closure of the vocal 
tract and typically having a hissing or buzzing quality. PIE possessed the sibilant 
fricative *s, as in the root for ‘sit’, *sed-: the s is preserved intact in e.g. Vedic Skt. 
sada ‘sit!’, Lat. sedére ‘to sit’, Eng. sit, and Old Church Slavonic sédéti ‘to sit’. 
In some other languages, notably Greek, it became h: Gk. bézomai ‘I sit down’, 
Armenian hecanim ‘I sit, ride’. 

PIE *s changed phonetically to *z before voiced stops (by the same rule discussed 
below in §3.34); a form of the root for ‘sit’ is found in the compound *ni-sd-o- 
‘where (the bird) sits down = nest’, which was pronounced “*nizdo-, with the z 
preserved intact in Old Church Slavonic gnézdo ‘nest’ (with later added g-) and 
Lithuanian /izdas ‘nest’ (with later replacement of the initial n- by /-). In Vedic Skt. 
nidds and Lat. nidus, this *z has disappeared but lengthened the preceding vowel. 


Resonants: Liquids, nasals, and glides 


3.13. PIE had six resonants, consonants produced with little obstruction of the 
flow of air and having a sonorous quality: the liquids */ and *r, the nasals *m and 
*n, and the glides (or semivowels) *: and *y (also written as in English, *y *w). 
Technically the nasals are stops, but since air flows freely during their pronuncia- 
tion (namely, through the nose), they behave like the liquids and glides and are 
always considered together with them in IE studies. 

<< The liquids and nasals are preserved intact in most of the branches: 


*!  *leuk- ‘light’: Hittite lakke- ‘kindle’, Vedic Skt. rdcate ‘shines’, Avestan raoc- 
aiteiti ‘causes to shine, lights up’, Gk. leukds ‘bright’, Lat. lic- ‘light’, Old 
Irish Luchair ‘a shining’, Armenian loys ‘light’, Eng. ght, Tocharian A and B 
luk- ‘to shine’, Old Church Slavonic luéa ‘beam of light’ 


*r  *pro, *pro ‘forward’: Hittite pard ‘forth’, Vedic Skt. pra, Avestan fra-, Gk. 
pro, Lat. pré ‘in front of’, Old Irish ro- (perfective and intensive prefix on 
verbs), Eng. fro, Old Church Slavonic pro- ‘through’, Lithuanian pra ‘past’ 


‘m *men- ‘think’: Vedic Skt. mdnas- ‘mind’, Avestan manab- ‘mind’, Gk. ménos 
‘mental energy, spirit, wrath’, Lat. méns ‘mind’, Old Irish do-moiniur ‘I think’, 
Armenian i-manam ‘I understand’, Eng. mind, Old Church Slavonic minjo 
‘T believe’, Lithuanian mena ‘I think’ 


*n  *ne ‘not’: Hittite na-tia ‘not’, Vedic Skt. nd, Avestan ma, Lat. ne- (as in ne- 
scire ‘not to know’), Old Irish ni (< *né), Old Eng. ne, Old Church Slavonic 
ne, Lithuanian né 


The glides underwent change more frequently than the other resonants. The 
palatal glide *i sometimes weakened and disappeared, and the labiovelar glide 
*u typically became a fricative v or f. Interestingly, only in West Germanic (which 
includes English) has PIE * survived unchanged to the present day, as w. 


*i  *iugom ‘a yoke’: Hittite izkan (phonetically yugan), Vedic Skt. yugdm, Gk. 
zugon, Lat. ingum, Welsh iau, Eng. yoke, Lithuanian jungas (with added n) 
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*yu  *negb- ‘to lead, convey (in a vehicle)’: Hieroglyphic Luvian waza- ‘drive’, Vedic 
Skt. vabati ‘leads, brings’, Avestan vazaiti ‘leads, brings’, Gk. (Pamphylian) 
wekheté ‘let him convey’, Lat. uehere ‘to convey’, Old Irish fén (< *uegh-no-) 
‘wagon’, Middle Dutch wagen ‘wagon’ (borrowed into Eng.), Old Church 
Slavonic vez ‘I convey’, Lithuanian vezi ‘I drive’, Albanian vjedh ‘I steal’ 
(< *‘lead away’) 


SYLLABIC RESONANTS 


3.14. When a resonant occurred between two non-syllabic consonants (CRC) or 
between a consonant and a word-boundary (-CR or RC-), it became syllabic and 
functioned as a vowel. In JE studies, the syllabic liquids and nasals are convention- 
ally represented with a little circle underneath (*/ *7 *# *n). They were pronounced 
much like the liquids and nasals in the second syllable of the English words bottled, 
buttered, bottoms, buttons as pronounced in colloquial speech. 

In most of the daughter languages, the syllabic resonants *] *r *m “n 
developed prop vowels before them (such as Germanic *ul *ur *um *un). Some- 
times the syllabic nasals lost their nasality and became plain vowels (as in Greek 
and Indo-Iranian, where "7 and “” became a). Below are some representative 
correspondence sets: 


%, * 


*]  *ylk’os ‘wolf’: Hittite walkuwa- ‘monster’ (?), Vedic Skt. vfkas, Avestan 
vabrka-, Old Church Slavonic vlik#, Lithuanian vilkas 


*r — *mp-to- ‘dead’: Vedic Skt. mytd-, Avestan marata-, Gk. brotds (< “mrotds) 
‘mortal’, Lat. Morta ‘goddess of death’, Armenian mard ‘man’, Eng. murd-er, 


Old Russian mirtvii ‘dead’, Lithuanian mirtis ‘death’ 


*m *dekm ‘ten’: Vedic Skt. déSa, Avestan dasa, Gk. déka, Lat. decem, Old Church 
Slavonic des¢-ti (¢ is a nasalized vowel), Lithuanian déSimt 


2 © *n- ‘not, un-”: Vedic Skt. a(n)-, Gk. a(n)-, Lat. in- (older en-), Old Irish an-, 
Eng. un- 


The glides *j and *u also had syllabic variants - the vowels *i and *u, For 
comparative examples of their reflexes, see §3.26 below on vowels. 

_3.15. Earlier handbooks also reconstructed a series of long syllabic resonants, 
*[ *7 *m *m. These ate nowadays understood to have been sequences of syllabic 
resonant plus laryngeal (see directly below): *JH *rH *mH “gH. But the older 
notation can still be useful in some contexts. 


Laryngeals 


3.16. The so-called “laryngeals” are a class of sounds whose precise phonetic values 
are still not known. They are generally agreed to have been fricatives produced in 
the back of the mouth and throat, and are partly preserved as such in the oldest 
attested branch, Anatolian (e.g. as the velar fricative written # in Hittite and Luvian). 
Outside Anatolian they have no certain consonantal reflexes, becoming vowels under 
certain conditions and leaving other, indirect traces. Their discovery by Ferdinand 
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de Saussure represents one of the triumphs of the comparative method; we will 
sketch his arguments in §§4.18—-19. 

In the standard theory, PIE had three of these sounds, represented abstractly as 
*b, *h, *h, (also written *H, *H, *H, or *a, *a, “a3, among other notations). The 
cover symbol H (less commonly a) is used for a laryngeal that cannot or need not be 
specified. 

3.17, When a laryngeal occurred between two non-syllabic sounds, it developed 
a prop vowel next to it (sometimes before, sometimes after), yielding what is often 
called a vocalized or syllabic laryngeal. Like syllabic resonants, vocalized laryngeals 
may be represented with circles under them: b, b, #; (cover symbol H), though we 
will not be doing that in this book except when necessary. Vocalized laryngeals 
became vowels in many of the branches, usually a, but i in Sanskrit. In Greek, each 
vocalized laryngeal had a different outcome, the valuable “triple reflex” e a o from 
*h, *h, *h; respectively. Some examples showing reflexes of vocalized laryngeals are 
as follows: 


*h, *dhh,s- ‘sacred, religious’: Vedic Skt. dhts-nya- ‘devout’, Gk. thés-phatos 
‘decreed by god’, Lat. fanum (< *fas-no- < *dbh,s-no-) ‘temple’ 


*b, *sth,-to- ‘standing, made to stand’: Vedic Skt. sthitd-, Gk. statds, Lat. status, 
Welsh (gia)stad ‘standing firm, constant, level’, Old Norse stadr ‘obstinate, 
restive’ (said of horses) 


*h, *dh,-ti- ‘gift’: Vedic Skt. diti-, Gk. ddsis, Lat. datid 


In Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian, laryngeals occurring at the beginning of a 
word before a consonant were also vocalized. Thus *h,nér ‘man’ became Gk. anér, 
Phrygian anar, and Armenian ayr (from earlier *anir). In the other branches, the 
laryngeals did not vocalize in this position and eventually disappeared, though they 
sometimes left indirect traces that will be discussed in the next chapter. 


BEHAVIOR AND EFFECTS OF THE NON-SYLLABIC LARYNGEALS 


3.18. There are three important sound changes undergone or induced by the 
laryngeals when they were of vocaliaed: The first of these happened already in 
PIE itself and is known as laryngeal coloring. This refers to the effects that two of 
the laryngeals, *h, and *h;, induced on an adjacent short *e: when next to *h,, *e 
became “colored” to *a, and when next to */;, *e became *o. Thus */,ent- ‘front, 
forehead’ became colored to *h,ant-, and *h,erbh- ‘move from one social sphere 
into another’ became colored to *h,orbh-. The first laryngeal, *h,, did not color; 
thus the e in *h,esti ‘is’ remained e. 

The coloring effects of laryngeals are what gave them their name; they were 
dubbed “laryngeals” by Hermann Méller in 1911, inspired by an identically named 
class of sounds in Semutic languages with similar effects on neighboring vowels. 
When writing reconstructed forms where coloring could take place, some Indo- 
Europeanists write them with coloring, some without. In this book, we shall ordinarily 
write them without coloring (thus “/,ent- and *h,erbb-), as that usually makes 
word structures clearer (as we will see in the next chapter). 
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3.19. The second important development of the non-syllabic laryngeals was their 
loss when adjacent to a vowel. This process may have begun in PIE, but it did not 
run its full course until much later. Anatohan, importantly, still preserves consonantal 
reflexes of *h, and (most likely) *#; in many positions as a sound transliterated }. 
Thus the Hittite outcomes of the forms *h,ant- and *h,orbh- mentioned above are 
hant- ‘forehead’ and barapp- ‘become separated’ (the o-coloring effect of the third 
laryngeal is not directly visible in the second example because Hittite changed *o to 
a). The oldest Indo-Iranian languages, Vedic Sanskrit and Old Avestan, also reflect 
consonantal laryngeals in certain positions as hiatuses or glottal stops. But ultimately, 
all the consonantal laryngeals were lost in all the non-Anatolian branches. Thus 
*hant- and *h,orbb- became ant- and orb- in Latin ante ‘before, in front’ and orbus 
‘orphan’. As for the first laryngeal, it was lost even in Anatolian: thus *h,esti ‘is’ 
became Hittite ézi, Gk. esti, Lat. est. ray 

3.20. If a laryngeal came after a vowel and either stood at the end of a word 
(-VH) or before another consonant (VHC), the loss of the laryngeal was accom- 
panied by compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, yielding * VC or *-V. 
(Another term for this process is contraction.) Thus *dheb,-my ‘something placed’ 
was contracted to *dhé-mm (> Gk. (and-)théma ‘offering’); *peb,-s- ‘protect’ was first 
colored to *pah,-s- and then was contracted to *pd-s- (> Lat. pds-tor ‘shepherd’); 
*deh,-rom ‘gift’ was first colored to *doh,-rom and then was contracted to *d6é-rom 
(> Gk. déron); and * pib,-verih, ‘fat’ (feminine) underwent no coloring (since laryn- 
geals did not color *s) but did undergo contraction to *pi-ueri (> Vedic Skt. pivari). 
As a parallel to this development, compare the change from Old Eng. miht to Modern 
Eng. night, where the -h- has been lost in pronunciation and the preceding vowel 
lengthened (and later diphthongized). In Anatolian, as one might expect, compensa- 
tory lengthening did not happen where laryngeals were not lost; for example, PIE 
*peb,-s- ‘protect’ above became Hittite pabé-. 

3.21. No other subject in IE phonology has been as contentious as the laryn- 
geal theory. Resistance to accepting laryngeals altogether (partly because of their 
somewhat forbidding and algebraic look) has dwindled over time; the combined 
phonological and morphological evidence for their existence is irrefutable. A lot of 
Indo-European comparative linguistics is simply not possible without them, for they 
help to explain too many disparate phenomena too neatly to be dismissed. There are 
differences of opinion as to how many laryngeals to reconstruct for PIE, however; 
alternative minority views operate with anywhere from one to a dozen of them, or 
more. Some maintain that the late Indo-European that developed after Anatolian 
split off had only one laryngeal. But the triple reflex in Greek makes this position 
very difficult to maintain. 

As regards their phonetic character, one fairly widespread view has it that *h, was 
a simple b or a glottal stop [?], *#, a voiceless pharyngeal fricative [h] (same sound 
as the Arabic letter ba’}, and *h, a voiced pharyngeal fricative [%] (same sound as 
Arabic ‘ayn); but there are other possibilities as well. 


Consonant clusters 


3.22. PIE was rich not only in consonants but also in consonant clusters, especially 
at the beginnings of words. Most languages that have clusters arrange the con- 
sonants in order of increasing sonority, and this was true of PIE also. Stops and 
fricatives are the least sonorous consonants, and generally come first, followed by 
resonants, which are more sonorous, The maximum number of consonants in a 
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word-initial cluster appears to have been three; longer clusters are sometimes found 
word-internally. 

3.23. The most common word-initial clusters are those where the second con- 
sonant is a resonant. Almost all the theoretically possible combinations are found: 
*pro ‘forward’, *dlegh- ‘engage oneself’, *k’rei- ‘buy’, *dhuer- ‘door’, *tieg’- 
‘revere’, *g“ieh,- ‘live’, *fneh,- ‘know’, *pneu- ‘breathe’, *siuH- ‘sew’, *sreu- ‘flow’, 
* mreghu- ‘short’, *mleub,- ‘speak’, *uleik’’- ‘flowing, liquid’, *ureb,d- ‘branch, root’, 
*mneh,- ‘be mindful’, *h,ner- ‘man’, *hyneigh- ‘urinate’, *hyreg- ‘stretch out the 
hands’, “h,leudh- ‘go’, *h,ieh,- ‘throw’, *h,ues- ‘spend the night’. Clusters in which 
the second consonant is a stop or laryngeal are rare unless the first sound is s: 
* skeh,i- ‘shadow’, *spend- ‘pour a libation’, *sh,eh,-i- ‘bind’, *tkei- ‘settle’ (see §3.25 
below), *pter- ‘wing’, “h,bbel- ‘be of use’, *h,sih,- ‘be’ (optative pl. stem). The two 
liquids */ and “r, the glide *, and the nasal *7 did not begin consonant clusters 
word-initially. 

Word-initial clusters with three consonants are also found; examples include 
*streng- ‘squeeze, tie’, *splei- ‘spht’, “h,sieh,- ‘be’ (optative sing. stem), *h,ster- 
‘star’, and the imitative root *pster- ‘sneeze’. 

3.24, Word-final consonant clusters typically arose through suffixation, as in 
* eueghst (= *e-uégh-s-t) ‘conveyed (3rd sing. aorist)’ and *bheronts (= “bher-ont-s) 
‘carrying (nominative sing. masc. present participle)’. A number of these were 
subject to various rules of assimilation (compare §§3.34-35), but we do not really 
know how a form like *eyéghst was pronounced. 


“THORN” CLUSTERS 


3.25. The Indo-European languages exhibit a curious set of sound correspond- 
ences where Vedic Sanskrit has a cluster ks (pronounced ksh, [kf]) corresponding 
to various clusters in Greek and often single sounds in the other languages. A 
representative sample of these correspondences is given below; the words mean 
‘bear’, ‘earth, ground’, and ‘waste away, disappear’. 


Hittite Vedic Avestan Greek Latin Tocharian A 
bartaggas' —rksas arktos ursus 
in-zagan? ksam- —zam- khthon- —hom-6> —_—ttkam 

ksi- phthi- si-tis* 


1 Phonetically bartka§. ? Cuneiform Luvian, ‘(patting) in the earth = inhumation’; see further 
below. * ‘Person’ (originally ‘earthling’). * ‘Thirst’. 


Under the usual modern view, these correspondences descend from PIE clusters 
consisting of a dental followed by a velar. The order dental—velar is preserved only 
in Anatolian and Tocharian. The reconstructions of the forms above are *h,rtkos, 
*dh&bom-, and *dhghi- (the choice of the specific dental and velar in each case 
is based on other comparative evidence). In the other branches, the two sounds 
metathesized (switched places), and the dental came to be pronounced as [6], or its 
voiced equivalent [8] if the cluster was a voiced cluster. (In some phonetic alphabets, 
the sound [9] is represented by the symbol p, called “thom”, hence the term “thorn 
cluster.”) In many branches, the cluster was simplified to a single consonant. Under 
another view, though, the dentals in these clusters were pronounced [ts] or [dz], 
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and were pronounced this way already in PIE before any metathesis had taken 
place. Recently, the American Indo-Europeanist and Anatolianist Craig Melchert 
has interpreted Cuneiform Luvian inzagan- ‘inhumation’ as preserving precisely this 
stage: the word was probably pronounced {indzgan} and comes from the phrase 
*en dh&hom ‘in the earth’. 

The behavior of other consonant clusters is treated in §§3.34ff. below. 


Vowels 


3.26. PIE possessed five short vowels *i *e *a *o *u (approximately equivalent to 
the first vowels of bitter, better, groggy, older, super). The vowel correspondences 
among the daughter languages present a very confusing picture, and it took over 
half a century for the relationships to be fully worked out. Several branches merged 
at least two of the vowels (typically ¢ and o, as in Indo-Iranian, Germanic, and 
Balto-Slavic), and all the vowels were subjected to many sound changes irdifferent 
phonetic environments. The following are examples of reconstructed words with 
each vowel: 


*i  *mizdho- ‘reward’: Avestan mizda-, Gk. misthds ‘wage, pay’, Gothic mizdo, 
Old Church Slavonic mizda 


te “hesti ‘is’: Hittite éz:, Vedic Skt. dsti, Gk. esti, Lat. est, Old Irish is, Eng. is, 
Old Church Slavonic jest, Lithuanian ésti 


*q  *sal- ‘salt’: Vedic Skt. sal-sd- ‘salty’, Gk. bal-, Lat. sal-, Armenian al, Old Irish 
sal-ann, Eng. salt, Tocharian A sale, Old Church Slavonic solf, Lithuanian 
(dialectal) salia ‘sweetness’ 


o “g*ou- ‘cow’: Lycian wawa-, Skt. gdv-, Gk. b6(w)es ‘cows’, Lat. boués ‘cows’, 
Old Irish boin ‘for a cow’, Armenian kov, Old Church Slavonic gov-gzdi 
‘bovine’ 


*4  *snusos ‘daughter-in-law’: Vedic Skt. snusd, Gk. nuds, Lat. nurus, Armenian 
nu, Old High German snur, Old Church Slavonic sniixa, Albanian nuse ‘bride’ 


3.27. PIE also had the long non-high vowels *é *d *6, pronounced similar to the 
short vowels but held for twice the length. The long vowels *é and *6 are found 
especially in lengthened-grade forms (see §4.13): 


*e@ "byrégs ‘king’: Vedic Skt. rat, Lat. réx, Gaulish -rix {in personal names) 

*@ *mater- ‘mother’: Vedic Skt. matar-, Gk. (Doric) matér, Lat. mater, Armenian 
mayr, Old Irish mdthair, Old Eng. médor, Old Church Slavonic mater-, 
Lithuanian mété, Albanian motér ‘sister’ (originally ‘older sister taking on the 
mother’s role’?) 


*6 *suesOr ‘sister’: Vedic Skt. sudsd, Lat. sorér-, Old Irish siur 


Whether PIE had *7 and *# is not fully certain because so many, if not all, of 
the putative examples may have come originally from *:H or *#H, which had not 
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contracted to *7 and *# until after the breakup of the family. (This is true of many 
of the traditional examples of *é, *d@, and *6 as well.) However, the long a in the 
adverbs “nd and “niin ‘now’ (as in Gk. nai(n), Vedic Skt. néin-dm ‘now’, Lat. né-per 
‘recently’) 1s almost certainly not from *#H, and thus represents a genuine old PIE 
“a. Other words, such as “mus ‘mouse’ (in e.g. Gk. mus, Lat. mits, Old Eng. mis) 
and *dhghi- ‘fish’ (mm e.g. Gk. ikbthiis, Armenian jow-kn), may have contained a 
laryngeal. Also uncertain is the word *yis ‘poison’ (as in Avestan vis, Lat. uir-us, 
Middle Irish 7), which had a short-vowel variant *uis (e.g. Vedic Skt. vis- ‘excre- 
ment’); but similar words having long- and short-vowel variants are usually thought 
to have contained a laryngeal that disappeared under unknown conditions in PIE 
without compensatory lengthening. However, for the purposes of the phonological 
history of most of the daughter languages, we need not worry about these issues 
and can reconstruct *7 and #. 

Some long vowels arose by contraction of two short vowels, especially in certain 
inflectional categories such as the thematic subjunctive (§5.51). Dispute surrounds 
most or all of the remaining long vowels: since the laryngeal theory demonstrated 
that long vowels could arise from an earlier sequence of short vowel plus laryngeal, 
some researchers have claimed that all PIE long vowels were once short vowels 
followed by laryngeal. But this is suspect without clear evidence underpinning it. 
Rewriting the traditional reconstructions *mdter- ‘mother’ and *bbrater- ‘brother’ 
as *meh,ter- and *bhreb,ter- really gains us nothing, as it provides no fresh insight 
into either the morphological or the semantic makeup of these words. 


Diphthongs 


3.28. The non-high vowels *e *a *o could combine with a following high vowel 
“i or *u to form six diphthongs: *ei *ai *oi *eu *au *ou. Examples include *kei- 
‘to lie’ (in e.g. Gk. Reimai ‘I lie’), *kaiko- ‘one-eyed’ (in e.g. Lat. caecus ‘blind’, 
Gothic haihs ‘one-eyed’), *moino- ‘exchange, reciprocation’ (in e.g. Archaic Lat. 
moenus ‘duty, tribute, payment’), *sreu-mz ‘a flow’ (in e.g. Gk. rhetima), *sauso- 
‘dry’ (in e.g. Gk. batos and Lithuanian saiisas ‘dry’), and *h,kous- ‘hear’ (in e.g. 
Gk. akono ‘I hear’). Because the high vowel in such diphthongs is rather glide-like 
in pronunciation, it is common to see these diphthongs written *ei, *ex, etc. This is 
not done in the present work. 

Long diphthongs, composed of a long vowel plus *i or *u, are rare. In PIE they 
typically arose by contraction or due to morphologically induced lengthening of 
a root vowel (the so-called lengthened-grade, discussed in the next chapter). In 
later dialectal PIE, various long diphthongs were created by contraction processes 
involving laryngeals. By the time of the attested histories of the daughter languages, 
however, the long diphthongs had usually been shortened or monophthongized. 
Examples include * déik-s- ‘showed’ (aorist tense, in Avestan ddif ‘he showed’), the 
dative singular ending *-62 (in e.g. Gk. bipp-6i ‘for a horse’), *diéus ‘sky, sky-god’ 
{in e.g. Vedic Skt. dydus ‘sky-god’; shortened in Gk. Zedis ‘Zeus’), and *g”Gus ‘cow’ 
(in eg. Avestan gaus). 


“Schwa secundum” 


3.29, In word-initial consonant clusters consisting of two stops plus a resonant, 
a prop vowel was introduced between the two stops to break up the cluster; this 
vowel is called “schwa secundum” (as opposed to the “schwa primum,” the schwa 
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that represents a laryngeal, §3.16). It is written with a little subscript , or schwa. 
For example, one of the forms of the numeral ‘four’ was *k“tuor-, which developed 
a schwa secundum to become *k*,tuor- or *k”,tuor-, yielding Lat. quattuor and 
Homeric Gk. pisures (as opposed to Gk. téssares from a different form, *k”etyor-). 


Stress and accent 


3.30. Most polysyllabic words have at least one syllable that is acoustically more 
prominent than the others; this is the stressed or accented syllable. Linguists dis- 
tinguish broadly between stress-accent languages, where the primary feature of this 
syllable is greater volume (as in English or German), and pitch-accent languages, 
where the primary feature of this syllable is a different pitch or pitch contour from 
that of its neighbors (as in Ancient Greek or Japanese). 

From the available comparative evidence, it is standardly agreed that PIE was a 
pitch-accent language. There are numerous indications that the accented syllable 
was higher in pitch than the surrounding syllables. Among the IE daughters, a 
pitch-accent system is found in Vedic Sanskrit, Ancient Greek, the Baltic languages, 
and some South Slavic languages, although none of these preserves the original 
system intact. 

3.31. All full lexical content words in PIE (nouns, verbs, adjectives, and most 
adverbs) had an accented syllable. Finite verbs and the vocatives of nouns had 
idiosyncratic stress properties; see §§5.59 and 6.7. A certain number of function 
words (some particles, pronouns, and conjunctions) had no stress and were clitics, 
that is, they could not stand alone and were phonologically attached to a neighboring 
stressed word with which they formed a single accentual unit. (Compare the ‘em in 
English I see ’em, which cannot stand on its own and is pronounced together with 
the preceding word see.) 

3.32. An additional feature of the accent in PIE was that it was mobile, that is, its 
position was not predictable on the basis of any phonetic features of the word it 
appeared in. A mobile accentual system is continued in Hittite, Vedic Sanskrit, Greek, 
Tocharian, and parts of Balto-Slavic, but the other branches have developed fixed 
accent systems or systems in which accent position is predictable for other reasons. 
In mobile accent systems, words can be distinguished by the position of the accent 
alone: Vedic Skt. s/sas ‘o dawn’ (vocative sing.) vs. usds ‘of the dawn’; Gk. oékoi ‘at 
home’ vs. o#koi (with of indicating accentuation of the first rather than second half 
of the diphthong) ‘houses’; Russian pisdl ‘he was writing’ vs. pisal ‘he was peeing’. 

In this book, the accent will normally not be shown on reconstructed PIE forms 
unless it is important in context. Much of the time, in fact, we do not know on 
which syllable the accent fell. 


Phonological Rules 


3.33. As with all living languages, the pronunciation of the sounds of PIE varied 
depending on what other sounds they were combined with in any given word or 
phrase. This behavior can be captured in statements called phonological rules. 
Evidence for some of these rules is preserved in several of the daughter languages. 

Except for certain basic and near-universal principles of syllabification, all phono- 
logical rules are the result of sound change. Some of the rules below represent 
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features that were part of the living grammar of PIE, while others are fossilized 
remnants of older sound changes. It is not always possible to tell, for any given rule, 
which one we are dealing with. Thus the rules listed below may well belong to more 
than one chronological layer of the proto-language. 


Rules of consonant clusters 


VOICING ASSIMILATION 


3.34. In a cluster of two consonants differing in voicing, the voicing of the first 
assimilated to (that 1s, became like) that of the second. Most frequently, the second 
consonant in such clusters is voiceless, causing the preceding consonant to become 
voiceless as well: */eg-t6- ‘chosen’ became *lek-t6- (Gk. lektés), and *h,éd-si ‘you 
(sing.) eat’ became *h,ét-si (Hittite ézzi [pronounced étsi], Vedic Skt. dtsi). The 
reverse development is seen in *ni-sd-o- > *ni-zd-o- ‘nest’ (cp. §3.12 above), as well 
as in Avestan fra-bda- ‘front of the foot’ from *pro-pd-o- (from the root *ped- 
‘foot’). Assimilation of this sort, from right to left (the voicing feature can be thought 
of as spreading leftward), is called regressive or anticipatory assimilation. 

3.35. Assimilation in the reverse direction, called progressive or perseverative 
assimilation, is found in one famous example known as Bartholomae’s Law. This is 
reflected most clearly in Indo-Iranian; whether it was of PIE date is controversial. 
We will discuss it in $10.6. 


DENTAL-PLUS-DENTAL CLUSTERS 


3.36. A sequence of two dental consonants was pronounced with an added sibilant 
inserted between them. Thus *-#t- (from either *-ét- or *-dt-, by voicing assimilation) 
and *-dd- were pronounced *-tst- and *-dzd-. The first was very common, as it 
happened anytime a root-final t or d was followed by a suffix beginning with ¢ (of 
which there were many). This cluster survives as tst in Anatolian, but in the other 
branches it was simplified to -tt- (Indic), -st- (Iranian, Greek, Balto-Slavic), or -ss- 
(Italic, Celtic, Germanic). Thus *h,ed-te(-) ‘eat! (pl.) first became *,ette(-) by voicing 
assimilation, and then *h,etste(-), preserved in Old Hittite ézten (pronounced étsten) 
but simplified in Vedic Skt. attd. Similarly, *h,éd-ti ‘eats’ > Lithuanian ésti and 
Old Church Slavonic jast#; *uid-to- ‘known’ > *yitto- > *uitsto- > Gk. (w)istds, Old 
Trish -fess, and Germ. ge-wiss ‘certain’. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF “ss 


3.37. The cluster “ss, arising at morpheme boundaries where a suffix beginning with 
an s was added to a root or stem ending in the same sound, was simplified to single 
*s. Thus the 2nd singular verb *h,es-si ‘you are’ was simplified to *h,esi already in 
PIE, as shown by Vedic Skt. dsi and Greek e7 (< *ehi < *est). 


STANG’S AND SZEMERENYI’S LAWS 


3.38. The Indo-Europeanist and Balticist Christian Stang noticed that certain word- 
final consonant clusters containing resonants appear to have simplified, with com- 
pensatory lengthening of a preceding short vowel. The best examples include the 
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accusative singulars *djém ‘sky’ and *g”0m ‘cow’ from earlier *dieum and *g”oum 
(yielding Vedic Skt. dyam and gam, and Homeric Gk. Zén ‘Zeus’ and b6n). It also 
operated when the consonant preceding the -m was a laryngeal, as witnessed by the 
feminine accusative singular in *-eh,m (see §6.70), which became *-dm instead of 
disyllabic *-abyn as expected by the ordinary rules of syllabification in PIE (see 
§3.42 below). 

Similar to Stang’s Law is Szemerényi’s Law, named after the Hungarian linguist 
Oswald Szemerényi. It states that *-VRs (where R is a resonant) became *-VR. Thus 
an earlier *ph,ters ‘father’ and *kuons ‘dog’ became *ph,tér and *kuon. The law 
was devised to explain morphological peculiarities of these words; see further §6.6. 


THE BOUKOLOS RULE 


3.39. A labiovelar lost its labial element when adjacent to the vowel *u. This is an 
example of dissimilation, whereby two sounds that are alike in some way become 
less alike (both labiovelars and the vowel u are pronounced with rounding of the lips). 
The classic example is Greek bou-kdlos ‘cowherd’ from *g“ou-kolos, dissimilated 
by the rule from *g”ou-k“olos. If the labiovelar had been preserved and not under- 
gone dissimilation, the word should have turned out as *bou-pélos in Greek; compare 
the related term ai-pdlos ‘goatherd’ < *ai(g)-k”olos. 


OTHER RULES 


3.40. Consonants at the ends of words were subject to special rules. Voicing dis- 
tinctions in word-final stops were neutralized, so for example word-final -t and -d 
were pronounced the same. (Whether they were pronounced voiced or voiceless is 
a bit unclear.) Additionally, we know that word-final *-2 was lost after 6. Con- 
trast Old Irish ct ‘dog’ (< *kué < *kuén) and Lat. hom6é ‘man’ (< *(dh)ghemo 
< *(dh)ghemén) with Gk. bumen ‘membrane’ (< *sumén) and Old Church Slavonic 
ime ‘name’ (< *um-én; the -¢ is a nasalized vowel). PIE forms where the *-n dis- 
appeared, like the word for ‘dog’ above, are written by Indo-Europeanists variously 
with or without the ”, or with 7 in parentheses: *ku6n or *kuo or *kud(n). 

3.41. Osthoff’s Law. The Indo-Europeanist Hermann Osthoff observed that in 
many IE languages, long vowels often became short before a resonant plus another 
consonant. Thus Gothic winds ‘wind’ (earlier *wend-) and Lat. wentus ‘wind’ both 
have short vowels, although etymologically they come from *uénto- (from even earlier 
*h,yeb,nto-). Similarly, Gk. Zezs ‘Zeus’ has shortened its vowel vis-a-vis its ancestor, 
PIE “diéus. Many of the examples of Osthoff’s Law can be explained analogically, 
and it was not a general rule of PIE date (there is no evidence of it in Indo-Iranian 
or Tocharian). Pending further research, Osthoff’s Law is best regarded as a tendency; 
such shortening is fairly common cross-linguistically, and the IE examples may have 
each arisen independently. 


Syllabification 


3.42. PIE grouped sounds into syllables in much the same way as Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and many other languages. In any given sequence of consonants and vowels, 
the vowels constituted the syllabic peaks, and were linked to a preceding consonant 
(if one was available) which formed the onset (beginning) of a syllable. If two or 
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more consonants occurred together in the middle of a word, they were usually split 
between two syllables. In the abstract, a word of the structure VCCVCVCCVC 
would have been syllabified VC.CV.CVC.CVC. It is possible that certain consonant 
clusters could group together in the middle of a word as the onset of a syllable; if 
so, by a universal phonological principle they would have also been able to form 
word-initial onsets. 

Syllabification proceeded from right to left. Let us take a concrete example this 
time, the word “bberontsu ‘in the ones carrying’. First the vowels — the syllabic 
peaks — are located, and linked to a preceding consonant: bhe ro su. The remaining 
consonants are then attached to the preceding vowel: bhe.ront.su. 

One problem currently under discussion concerns the precise rules for syllabi- 
fying an unbroken sequence of resonants (with or without laryngeals). It is usually 
assumed that as one proceeds from right to left, the first resonant or laryngeal in 
the sequence, as long as it is not followed by a vowel, is made syllabic, the second 
non-syllabic, and so on. (If the first resonant or laryngeal is followed by a vowel, it 
is made non-syllabic, while the next one to its left becomes syllabic, and so on.) This 
rule works for a word like *kunbhi ‘with dogs’, but not for a word like *nmngenti 
‘they yoke’ (which should come out as *iungenti by the usual rule). In the latter 
case, morphological analogy surely played a role, since the root that this form comes 
from is “ieug- or *iug-, and *iung- is closer to the root in shape and sound than 
“imag. 

Another problem is posed by the feminine suffix *-ih, (see §6.71). This became 
-in Indo-Iranian and some other branches, but *-ia in Greek and Tocharian, reflect- 
ing different syllabification. The source of the difference is not fully understood. 


SIEVERS’ AND LINDEMAN’S LAWS 


3.43. The Germanic philologist Eduard Sievers noticed that the weight of a syllable 
in PIE affected the pronunciation of following consonant clusters consisting of a 
consonant plus a glide before a vowel (e.g. *-tjo-, *-tvo-): if the syllable before the 
cluster was heavy (i.e. if it ended in -VCC or -VC), the vocalic equivalent of the 
glide was inserted into the cluster (yielding *-tiio-, *-tuyo-). Thus a pre-Germanic 
*har-jas ‘army’ became Gothic harjis, but *herdjas ‘shepherd’ became *herdijas, 
whence Gothic hairdeis. The twentieth-century Indologist Franklin Edgerton ex- 
panded Sievers’ Law to include the liquids and nasals (leading to the term “Sievers— 
Edgerton” for the law), but closer examination has revealed Edgerton’s extension to 
be true only very limitedly, and it is found only in Indic. 

3.44. Sievers’ Law effects were largely undone in the daughter languages; Vedic 
Sanskrit 1s the only language that shows frequent instances of it, but already Vedic 
is replete with examples of analogical extensions of the law to phonetic environ- 
ments where it did not originally apply, and with examples of erasure of its effects. 
Teasing apart the original conditioning factors has been difficult, and some believe 
it was not a PIE rule at all, but developed independently in some of the daughter 
languages. According to the now generally accepted thesis of the late Austrian 
Indo-Europeanist Jochem Schindler, one of the conditions was that in PIE Sievers’ 
Law only applied when the glide began the final syllable of the word; thus a word 
like Vedic Skt. vaisvdnard- ‘belonging to all men’ did not become “varsuvanard-. 
(A v in Sanskrit continues a # in PIE.) In fact, Schindler recognized that the pro- 
cess is essentially identical to a phenomenon known as Lindeman’s Law, named 
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after the contemporary Indo-Europeanist Fredrik Otto Lindeman, which states that 
monosyllables beginning with consonant plus glide (like *kud(n) ‘dog’) had the 
cluster broken up in the same way as Sievers’ Law (*kuu6(n)) if the word followed 
a word ending in a heavy syllable. 

Lindeman’s Law gave rise to so-called “Lindeman’s Law variants,” two forms 
of the same word whose distribution originally depended on the nature of the end 
of the preceding word. Descendants of both *kud(n) and * kuud(n) are preserved 
in Vedic Sanskrit as Sua and Suva respectively. Sometimes one or the other variant 
became generalized as the only form in the language: Sanskrit eventually opted for 
monosyllabic svd, while Greek opted for disyllabic kun. Similarly, *diéus ‘sky, 
skygod’ shows up in Vedic both as dydus and as diydus, but in Greek the mono- 
syllabic form was the only one to survive, in the divine name Zevs (where the z has 
affected the preceding consonant, forming z). 


For Further Reading 


There is no comprehensive, up-to-date account of PIE phonology written in English. The 
standard reference work is in German (Mayrhofer 1986), with an introduction by Warren 
Cowgill. A useful collection of technical articles in English, German, and French on various 
aspects of the laryngeal theory is Bammesberger 1988; a similar older collection, still very 
important, is Winter 1965. Lindeman 1987 (better than the revised 1997 edition) is also useful, 
although he believes in only one laryngeal for the non-Anatolian languages. The glottalic 
theory is most extensively presented in the first volume of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1984 (see 
Bibliography, ch. 2). A useful critical response to the glottalic theory can be found in the first 
part of Szemerényi 1985. 


For Review 

velar resonant “thorn cluster” Osthoff's Law 
voiced aspirate syllabic resonant long diphthong Sievers’ Law 
centum laryngeal “schwa secundum” _Lindeman’s Law 
satem vocalized laryngeal __ voicing assimilation variants 
Roman Jakobson coloring Stang’s Law 

Tamaz Gamkrelidze compensatory Szemerényi’s Law 

Vyacheslav Ivanov lengthening boukdlos rule 

Exercises 


1. Given the charts and accompanying discussion in §§3.4—6, reconstruct the initial 
stop that PIE had in the form ancestral to the forms in each of the following 
correspondence sets. If no gloss (translation) is given, the words mean the same 
as the English cognate. For English, be sure to think in terms of the pronunciation 
of the initial sound rather than its spelling. Ignore any material in parentheses. 


a_ Eng. thin, Lat. tenuis, Gk. tanads ‘tall’ 
b Vedic Skt. havate ‘invokes’, Avestan zavaiti ‘invokes’ 
ce Eng. tear (from the eye), Gk. dakru, Welsh deigryn 
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d= Vedic Skt. dharsati ‘is bold’, Gk. tharsé6 ‘am bold’, Eng. durst, Lithuanian 
drjsti to dare’ 

e Lat. pdrus ‘pure’, Welsh ir ‘fresh, green’ 

f Vedic Skt. jémbhas ‘tooth’, Gk. gémphos ‘tooth’, Eng. comb, Lithuanian Zarhbas 
‘sharp edge’ 

g_ Gk. khledé ‘joke’, Lithuanian gidudoti ‘to joke’, Eng. glee 

h Armenian (stn-)di ‘nursling’, Lithuanian ¢é/é ‘leech’ 

i Eng. quern ‘hand mill’, Lithuanian girnos 

j Avestan sraoni- ‘buttock’, Weish ciun ‘hip’, Lithuanian Slaunis ‘hip’ 

k Vedic Skt. kamas ‘desire’, Lat. crus ‘dear’, Eng. whore (note: treat wh- as 
fh) 

t Gk. gdleds ‘cave’, Armenian kalaf ‘lair’, Lithuanian gudiis ‘lair’ 

m Lat. fodié ‘I dig’, Welsh bedd ‘grave’, Lithuanian bed ‘| stick, dig’ 

n_ Eng. burn, Lat. for(ceps) ‘fire tongs’, Vedic Skt. ghrtam-‘clarified butter’ 

© Vedic Skt. karéti ‘does’, Welsh paraf ‘| accomplish’, Lithuanian karti ‘to make’ 

p Vedic Skt. panthas ‘path’, Armenian hown ‘path’, Eng. find 


For each of the correspondence sets above in 1, pick a language (from the 
languages used in the charts in §§3.4—6) in which a cognate is not given and 
predict what the initial sound of that cognate would be. For example, in 1a, if there 
were a Lithuanian cognate, it would begin with ¢. 


The following forms contain laryngeals. Indicate (1) what the forms became 
after coloring (if applicable), and (2) what the forms further became after laryn- 
geal loss (and compensatory lengthening, if applicable). The first is done as an 
example. 


a “urehghos ‘briar’ 
(1) colored to *yrah,ghos, which became (2) *uraghos 


*hek"ih, ‘both eyes’ g ‘herd ‘large bird’ 
*dhoh,ts ‘one that places’ h_ *bheh,mi ‘| say’ 

“hoogmos ‘track, path’ i *sneh,si ‘you sew’ 
*protisth,os ‘standing fast’ j *neh,us ‘boat’ 

*bhuh,tos ‘having come into being’ k “dhedheh,eti ‘he will place’ 


-"o7 aoc 


The following forms were affected by the rule of voicing assimilation. State the 
outcome. 


a ‘*h,eg-id- ‘driver’ c *k*id-k”e ‘something’ e “bhid-td- ‘split’ 
b ‘*iunég-si ‘you yoke’ d_ ‘*o-sd-os ‘branch’ f “*tieg’-ter- ‘worshiper’ 


The following forms contain resonants, laryngeals, and high vowels. Apply the PIE 
rules of syllabification to figure out which of the resonants and laryngeals should 
be syllabic or vocalized, and which of the high vowels should be non-syllabic (i.e., 
glides). Use appropriate diacritic marks to indicate which resonants are syllabic 
and which high vowels are glides. 


a *hprnbhi‘withmen' c ‘*kmtom‘hundred’ e *h,sntieh, ‘being’ 
b “*h,erh,trom ‘plow’ d= *h,iuHon- ‘young’ f *gGhéimno- ‘wintry’ 
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6 Observe the following forms: 


a *h,ek"-eh, > Lat. aqua ‘water’ (cp. “sa/- > Lat. sal- ‘salt’) 
*h,6k"-io- > Old Norse aagir ‘sea’ (cp. *meh,-ri- > Old Norse meerr ‘famous’; 
*ghan- > Old Norse gana ‘to gape’) 


b *e-gnehy-s > Gk. 6-gnd-s ‘you knew’ (cp. *udér > Gk. hudér ‘water’) 
*9n6h,-s- > Hittite gane-s- ‘recognize’ (cp. *uég-ti > Hittite wek-zi ‘demands’; 
*yed6r ‘waters’ > Hittite widar) 


c *yeh,-nti > Hittite wabbanzi ‘they tum’ (cp. *albh- > Hittite alpi- ‘cloud’) 
“udh,-ti > Hittite wepzi ‘turns’ 


d *h,est-e- > Gk. osté-on ‘bone’ (cp. *o-sd-os > Gk. 6zos ‘branch’) 
*h,@stojo- > Hittite festas ‘bone-house’ (cp. “h,erbh- > Hittite farapp- 
‘separate’) 


How do these forms show that coloring only affected short e? 


4 Proto-Indo-European Morphology: 
Introduction 


The Root and Indo-European Morphophonemics 


4.1. Morphology is the study of the rules governing word-formation and inflection; 
the term also refers to the set of rules themselves in a given language. Words consist 
of one or more morphemes, the smallest meaningful units in a language. Morphemes 
can be whole words (e.g. Eng. bed, succotash, sarsaparilla) or parts of words such as 
affixes (e.g. the Eng. prefix un- and suffix -ed). In many languages, some morphemes 
can appear in different forms called allomorphs depending on their phonetic or 
morphological context (e.g. the Eng. prefix in- ‘not’ can appear as in-, im-, il-, ir-, as 
in in-credible, im-perfect, :l-logical, w-replaceable). The morphophonemics of a lan- 
guage is the set of rules determining the distribution of allomorphs. 

A root is a morpheme from which semantically related words can be derived. The 
root itself does not usually exist as an independent form, but carries the semantic 
core of any word derived from it. In English, for example, the words commit, emit, 
transmit, remission, and missive are all derived from a root mit (borrowed from 
Latin) that conveys the basic meaning ‘send’, When reconstructing the vocabulary 
of PIE, typically it is roots that are reconstructed in the first instance (see below, 
§4.11, for more on this). Since they did not stand alone, they are conventionally 
cited with an added hyphen (e.g. “sed- ‘sit’), indicating that suffixes had to be added 
to form free-standing words. Besides the attachment of suffixes (and sometimes, but 
more rarely, prefixes and infixes ~ affixes added into the middle of a root), word- 
formation in PIE often required modification of the shape of the root itself, in ways 
to be discussed further below. 

Unlike sounds, morphemes do not necessarily change in an exceptionless and 
regular way over time. Changes may sometimes affect whole morphological systems, 
but very commonly they affect only individual words, as when the old irregular 
plural kine was replaced by the regular plural cows in English. Changes that affect 
individual words are by their nature sporadic, the results of such processes as analogy, 
paradigm leveling, and folk-etymology. 

As with the discovery of the sounds of PIE, the determination of its morphemes 
and morphology was a long process, and is still going on today. The theory of ablaut 
(see below), in particular, took many decades to establish because of difficulties in 
reconstructing the PIE vowels. A guiding principle in historical morphology is that 
one should reconstruct morphology based on the irregular and exceptional forms, 
for these are most likely to be archaic and to preserve older patterns. Regular or 
predictable forms (like the Eng. 3rd singular present takes or the past tense thawed) 
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are generated using the productive morphological rules of the language, and have 
no claim to being old; but irregular forms (like Eng. is, sang) must be memorized, 
generation after generation, and have a much greater chance of harking back to an 
earlier stage of a language’s history. (The forms is and sang, in fact, directly continue 
forms in PIE itself.) 


The Root 


Canonical shape of the root 


4.2. Every language has a particular “feel,” a characteristic cut to its jib, that stems 
from phonological properties shared by the words in the language. These properties 
are a product of the language’s phonological inventory, of its rules regarding com- 
binations of sounds (called phonotactic rules), and of the basic structure of its 
morphemes. 

The structure of most PIE roots can be boiled down to a single template, *CeC-, 
where C stands for any consonant and eé is the fundamental vowel (on which more 
below). This template could be modified in certain ways, especially by adding con- 
sonants either at the beginning or the end to form consonant clusters. Most com- 
monly, a resonant could occur on either side of the vowel, resulting in roots of the 
shape *CReC-, *CeRC-, and *CReRC-. (Both i and u can function as resonants 
following the e; recall §3.14.) 

The following are some examples of PIE roots, arranged by structure (remember 
that voiced aspirates such as bh count as single consonants): 


*CeC- *pet- ‘fly’, *ped- ‘foot’, *dheg*h- ‘burn’ (remember that db and 
gh are single consonants), *seu- ‘press out juice’, *bel- ‘strength’, *h,es- 
‘be’, *deh,- ‘give’, *ues- ‘buy, sell’, *legh- ‘lie down’, *sem- ‘one’ 


*CReC- *dhuer- ‘door’, “sneh,- ‘sew’, *tieg”- ‘revere’, *suep- ‘sleep’, *smei- 
2 > 
A ’ 2 Hes 2 9A 
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*CeRC- *dheigh- ‘shape with the hands’, *derk- ‘see’, *melg- ‘wipe’, *meldh- 
‘speak solemnly’, *gembb- ‘bite’, *h,erbh- ‘change social status’, *neh,t- 
‘buttocks’ 


*CReRC- *ghrendb- ‘grind’, *kreub,- ‘gore’, *sueh,d- ‘sweet’, *mleuh,- ‘speak’ 
8 a 


4.3. Roots could also have any of the basic structures above preceded by s, Some 
examples include *spek- ‘see’, *steg- ‘cover’, *sneigh- ‘snow’, *sreu- ‘flow’, and 
*strenk- ‘tight’. A curious fact about such roots is that they sometimes appear 
without the initial s-, for reasons still not understood; these are called s-mobile 
roots. An example is the root *spek- just mentioned: the s- is present in such forms 
as Av. spasiieiti ‘looks at’ and Lat. speci ‘I look at’, but absent in Ved. pdéyati 
‘sees’. Similarly, from *steg- we have on the one hand Gk. stégo ‘I cover’, but on the 
other Lat. toga ‘toga’ (< *‘covering’). The phenomenon was sporadic even within 
one and the same language: alongside the s-less Vedic form pdéyati above, there is a 
causative form that has the s-, spaséyate ‘makes seen, shows’, as well as a derived 
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noun spdé- ‘spy’. Such roots are often written with the s in parentheses: *(s}pek-, 
* (s)teg-. . 

As will be recalled from forms like *tkei- ‘settle’ and *pter- ‘wing’ in §3.23, and 
by the existence of word-initial “thorn” clusters ($3.25), a few roots began with a 
cluster consisting of two stops. 


Roots with laryngeals 


4.4, Many roots, when first reconstructed in the nineteenth century, were seen to 
have a shape that did not adhere to the canonical structure. These mostly fell into 
two categories: vowel-initial roots, such as “ant- ‘front’ and *od- ‘smell’, and the 
so-called “long-vowel” roots ending in a long vowel, like *dhé- ‘put’, *pa- ‘protect’, 
and “d6- ‘give’. Thanks to the laryngeal theory, however, all these can be shown to 
be of the normal type. The vowel-initial roots originally began with a laryngeal that 
colored the adjacent vowel and later disappeared; thus *ant- and *od- were once 
*hyent- (type *CeRC-) and *h,ed- (*CeC-). The long-vowel roots once ended with a 
laryngeal that also disappeared, but with coloring and compensatory lengthening; 
thus *dbé-, *pa-, and *dé- were originally *dhebh,-, *peb,-, and *deh;-, all of them 
thus also of the *CeC- type. 

4.5, While this sort of laryngeal “rewriting” can be done purely for theoretical 
purposes (out of the wish to reconstruct an internally consistent system), in many 
of these cases there is direct evidence to back it up. We saw in §§3.19-20 how the 
laryngeals in *h,ent- and *peh, (traditionally "ant- and *pd-) are preserved in 
Hittite as } in the words bant- ‘front, forehead’ and pab-s- (with a suffix) ‘protect’. 
More difficulty is posed by roots traditionally reconstructed as beginning with e-, 
such as *es- ‘be’; this can be recast as “h,es-, but since *h, disappeared before a 
vowel everywhere (including Anatolian), evidence for the laryngeal here must come 
from indirect evidence. Such indirect evidence does in fact exist for many of these 
roots (an example is left for the exercises). Specialists differ on whether to rewrite 
all traditionally vowel-initial roots in this way when direct evidence of a laryngeal is 
lacking; the tendency is to add the laryngeal regardless, for the sake of structural 
uniformity. 

4.6. A further class of roots, mostly beginning with a resonant in traditional 
reconstructions, have descendant forms with an initial vowel before the resonant in 
Greek and often Armenian and Phrygian (when there is evidence; not many remains 
of this language are preserved). Thus corresponding to Vedic Skt. rudhiré- ‘red’, nar- 
‘man’, and méh- ‘urinate’ are Greek eruthrés, aner- (Armenian ayr, Phrygian anar), 
and omeikb-. In earlier scholarship, the initial vowel was simply called “prothetic” 
~ added on — and left unexplained. It has since been shown that these vowels in fact 
descended from laryngeals that had vocalized in Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian. 
For the three roots represented by these words, we now reconstruct *h,reudb-, 
*hmer-, and "hymeigh-. 

Independent evidence for the laryngeal in such roots (when the roots are not 
preserved in Anatolian) comes from certain compounds. Sanskrit has an adjective 
stinéra- ‘mighty, fortunate’, literally ‘having good heroes’ or ‘good in manliness’; it 
is a compound of the prefix sw- ‘good’ and the stem ndr- that we just saw. The u of 
the prefix is normally short, and its length in séndra- can only be explained by the 
laryngeal beginning the word for ‘man’: the sequence *su-b,ner- became *stner- 
after laryngeal loss with compensatory lengthening. 
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Structure of roots with laryngeals 


4.7. The bulk of roots with laryngeals fall into the three types just introduced 
— *CeH-, *HeC-, and *HReC. The mirror image of the last type, *CeRH, is also 
common, as in *uembh,- ‘vomit’, *terh,- ‘cross over, overcome’, and *kelh,- ‘cry 
out’. Less commonly, the laryngeal neighbored a stop, as in *h;bbel- ‘be of use’ and 
* pleth,- ‘broad’. In all these cases, the laryngeal was either the first or last consonant 
of the root. Some roots contained a laryngeal before the final consonant, like *dheh,s- 
‘sacred’ and *neh,t- ‘buttocks’. 

Roots ending in a laryngeal are often called set roots (pronounced like Eng. sate), 
a term from traditional Sanskrit grammar, and those without such a laryngeal are 
called anit. The terms sef and anit mean ‘with i’ and ‘without i’, referring to the i 
that is the Sanskrit reflex of a vocalized laryngeal (cp. §4.18; see also §10.36). 


Roots with a as fundamental vowel 


4.8. A small but significant number of roots had a rather than e as the fundamental 
vowel. Examples include *mad- ‘be drunk’, *nas- ‘nose’, *sal- ‘salt’, and *kas- 
‘gray’. For reasons that are debated, initial k- is particularly common in this class of 
roots, as in *kadb- ‘protect’, *kamp- ‘bend’, and *kan- ‘sing’. As just discussed, many 
roots traditionally reconstructed with initial a-, such as *a§- ‘drive’, are now usually 
thought to have begun originally with *h,e- (§4.4 above). For more on the behavior 
of these roots, see §4.17 below. 


Root-structure constraints 


4.9. Certain classes of consonants rarely or never co-occur within a given PIE root. 
There are not many securely reconstructible roots containing two plain (unaspirated) 
voiced stops (type *bed-) or a voiceless stop and a voiced aspirate (type *bhet- 
or *tebh-, although the second of these is commonly found if preceded by an s, so 
*stebh-). The source of these constraints is unknown, although similar constraints 
are known from other language families. See also §3.10. 


Root “extensions” and “enlargements” 


4.10. It is not uncommon for roots to appear with extra phonetic material (one or 
two sounds) added on to them, generally wichout any discernible change to the mean- 
ing of the root. These additional sounds are called “extensions” or “enlargements” (or 
“determinatives” in older literature). The root *(s)tew- ‘push, hit, thrust’, for example, 
appears extended or enlarged as *(s)teu-k-, *(s)teu-g-, and *(s)teu-d- (reflected 
respectively e.g. in Gk. t#kos ‘hammer’, Eng. stoke, and Ved. tuddtt ‘beats’). The 
source and function of these extensions are not known. 


4.11. Although most of the reconstructed PIE lexicon is in the form of roots, we can 
also reconstruct many whole words. Most are derived from known roots, but some 
words, apparently belonging to a very ancient layer of IE vocabulary, cannot be (at 
least not uncontroversially), e.g., *seb,u0l ‘sun’, *dhugh,tér ‘daughter’, *gheluneh, 
‘chin’, *ag’nos ‘lamb’, and *zortokos ‘quail’. A few, like the word for ‘apple’, 
*abel-, and the word for ‘ax’, *pelekus, have a shape that seems un-Indo-European 
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and are thought by some to be prehistoric borrowings from non-IE languages. Such 
proposals are not unreasonable but can rarely be evaluated. (The case of *pelekus 
is instructive: it was long thought to be a borrowing from a Semitic source akin to 
Akkadian pilakku(m) or pilaqqu(m), but the Akkadian word was later shown to 
mean ‘spindle’, not ‘ax’!} 


Ablaut 


4,12. Since e was the fundamental vowel of most PIE roots (§4.2), this is the vowel 
conventionally used when citing a root; so an IE dictionary entry for the root meaning 
‘sit” would have the headword *sed-. Under certain conditions, however, this e could 
be replaced by other vowels. Specifically, a root could appear instead with short o 
(*sod-), long e (*séd-), long o (*sdd-), or no vowel at all (*sd-). Broadly, the choice 
of vowel was determined by the type of word derived from the root. Different verb 
tenses, for example, called for different vowels in the root, as did different nominal 
(noun) inflections. 

These changes in the root vowel constitute the system of vocalic alternations 
called ablaut (or apophony). Ablaut was central to PIE morphology, and its effects 
are still with us today. Consider the English forms sing sang sung song: between the 
consonants s- and -ng a different vowel appears depending on whether the form is 
a present-tense verb, a past-tense verb, a past participle, or a derived verbal noun. 
The particular vowels of these words, in fact, are descended directly from ablauting 
vowels of PIE. 

4,13, The different ablaut variants of a root are called grades, and are named 
according to the vowel that appears. The citation form of a root (with e) is said to 
be in the e-grade or full grade, the basic ablaut grade. The other ablaut grades are 
the o-grade, lengthened e-grade, lengthened o-grade, and - when no ablauting vowel 
appears at all — zero-grade. 

To illustrate, consider all the ablaut grades of the root “sed- ‘sit’ again, together 
with some of their descendant forms: 


e-grade (full grade) *sed-: Lat. sed-ére ‘to sit’, Gk. héd-ra ‘seat’, Eng. sit (i from 
earlier *e) 
o-grade *sod-: Eng. sat (a from earlier *o) 
zero-grade *sd-: *ni-sd-o- ‘where [the bird] sits down = nest’ > Eng. nest 
lengthened e-grade *séd-: Lat. sédés ‘seat’, Eng. seat 
lengthened o-grade *sdd-: OE sét > Eng. soot (*‘accumulated stuff that sits on 
surfaces’) 


Roots were not the only morphemes that ablauted in PIE; many suffixes and 
inflectional endings also ablauted. As an example, we may list the guises taken 
by the stem of the Greek word for ‘father’, whose second syllable is an ablaut- 
ing derivational suffix. The lengthened e-grade is seen in the nominative singular 
(subject case) patér ‘father’, the e-grade in the accusative singular (direct object 
case) patér-a, the zero-grade in the genitive (possessive) singular patr-ds ‘of a 
father’, and the ordinary and lengthened o-grades in a compound adjective with 
nominative singular eu-pdtor ‘having a good father, noble’ and accusative singular 
eu-pdtor-a. 
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4.14. While theoretically any root of the normal type could appear in any 
ablaut grade, in practice this was not the case. Certain roots seem to have favored 
certain grades, sometimes appearing in one to the exclusion of all others. The 
root *h,kous- ‘hear’ (Gk. akow6 ‘I hear’, Goth. bausjan ‘to hear’, Eng. bear), for 
example, appeared only in the o-grade, as did the adjective *bhos-o- ‘naked’ (Eng. 
bare) and the noun *uobhs-eh, ‘wasp’ (Avestan vaPa-ka-, Eng. wasp). Similarly, 
* bhuH- ‘grow, be’ (Lat. fu-tirus ‘about to be’, Eng. be) probably existed only in the 
zero-grade in PIE. Some roots may never have made lengthened-grade forms, while 
others seem to have had a certain propensity for them. Thus ablaut grades were not 
solely determined by the type of derivative formed from the root, but were also 
determined lexically. 

No ablaut grade is limited to any part of speech or other morphological category, 
and the same morphological category may require different grades for different 
inflectional forms within that category (as with the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive of the noun for ‘father’ in the Greek example cited in §4.13 above). We 
therefore cannot confidently ascribe any particular meaning or semantic content to 
any of the ablaut grades. 


Formation of the zero-grade 


4.15. The zero-grade deserves some special comments because the deletion of the 
ablauting vowel often had effects on the syllabification of neighboring resonants 
in a root. In roots with a resonant directly before or after the ablauting vowel, 
the resonant would typically become syllabic or vocalized in the zero-grade. 
Thus the roots *ghel- ‘yellow’, * kens- ‘proclaim solemnly’, and *kemby ‘become 
tired’ had zero-grades * ghl-, *Rns-, and *kmh,-; and *megh,- ‘big’ and *nes- ‘we’ 
had zero-grades *mgh,- and *ns-. (Most examples of syllabic resonants in PIE, 
in fact, occur in zero-grades.) In roots with a glide before the ablauting vowel, 
the glide became the corresponding high vowel (as per $3.14) in the zero-grade: 
thus *ies- ‘boil’ and *suep- ‘sleep’ had zero-grades *is- and “sup-. (Note that a 
resonant preceding a diphthong stays non-syllabic in the root’s zero-grade: thus the 
zero-grade of “trei- ‘three’ and *kueit- ‘white’ were *tni- and *kuit-.) Laryngeals 
would become vocalized: the zero-grade of *dheb,s- ‘sacred’ was *dhh,s- with a 
vocalized (syllabic) *h, (recall §3.17). 


Origin of ablaut 


4.16. At the time of the breakup of PIE, ablaut was a morphologically condi- 
tioned process; but some of the grades may have originally come about through 
sound change. (In the histories of numerous languages, speakers have reinterpreted 
a phonological rule or result of a sound change as a morphological rule.) Most 
zero-grades are in unaccented syllables, which makes it likely that the zero-grade 
arose by vowel loss (syncope) in unaccented syllables. However, it should be noted 
that if this is true, it happened well before the stage of PIE accessible by reconstruc- 
tion, since we can reconstruct some forms with accented zero-grade (such as *ulk’os 
‘wolf? and *h,ftkos ‘bear’) or consisting only of zero-grades (e.g. *suHnus ‘son’). 
Accounts of the origin of the other grades are more controversial and will not be 
discussed here. 
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Ablaut of roots with root-vowel a 


4.17, Although the evidence is sparse, it appears that roots with @ as fundamental 
vowel also ablauted. The root *sal- ‘salt’ had a zero-grade *sl-, which underlies 
English silt and German Silze ‘pickled meat in aspic’; the root *nas- ‘nose’ has 
lengthened-grade derivatives such as Latin ndr-és ‘the nostrils’ and English nose, 
both from *nds-; and the root *laku- ‘body of water’ (Lat. lacus ‘lake’, Gk. ldkkos 
‘pond’) had an o-grade form *loku- that became Scottish Gaelic loch ‘lake’. The 
view that roots in a ablauted is not universally accepted, but these forms are diffi- 
cult to explain otherwise. 


Ablaut and the laryngeal theory 


4.18. Ablaut was the key to deducing the existence of the laryngeals, an insight that 
we owe to the nineteenth-century Swiss linguist Ferdinand de Saussure. His reason- 
ing bears relating; it is a brilliant example of straightforward but also very bold 
scientific thinking. 

Sanskrit has a class of verbs that contain a morpheme -na- infixed (i.e., inserted) 
into the root in the present tense, such as yunakti ‘(s)he joins’ (the -ti is the ending 
for the 3rd person singular). It has another class of verbs whose presents are 
formed with a suffix -nd-, such as pundati ‘cleanses’. These classes differ systemat- 
ically in the way they inflect in different morphological categories, as exemplified 
below: 


present tense desiderative infinitive 


yunakti ‘joins’ yoksyati ‘intends to join’ yoktum ‘to join’ 
unati ‘cleanses’ avisyati ‘intends to cleanse’ avitum ‘to cleanse’ 
P yi Pi 


If we remove what we know are infixes and suffixes from the first set, we get 
yuk yok yok 


- that is, zero-grade of the root in the first column and full grade in the other two 
(the o in Sanskrit goes back to PIE *eu), This pattern was known also from other 
types of verbs. 

Now the forms for the verb ‘cleanse’ behave oddly by comparison. The present 
seems to have a suffix -nd- before the endings rather than an infix -na- plus root- 
final consonant plus endings. In the other forms, pav- can go back to a full grade 
(it would continue PIE “pey-), but the -i- added after it did not make pavi- look 
like a root form. But Saussure noticed that, at a more abstract level, the forms 
for ‘cleanse’ behaved identically to the forms for ‘join’. In yu-na-k-ti yo-k-syati 
yo-k-tum there was an element -k- before the endings; in pav-i-syati pav-i-tum 
there was also an element, -i-, before the endings, and in pu-nd-ti one could think 
of the length of the vowel as an extra element too. Saussure reasoned that at 
some level, both verbs were formed in the same way, and that what seemed to be 
a nd-suffix in pundti was really the same na-infix seen in yunakti, plus something. 
He imagined there had been some segment — call it X — that had been the final 
consonant of the root for ‘cleanse’ and that had lengthened the infix -na- to -nd-, 
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and had also become -i- between the consonants v and $, and v and t, inthe other 
two forms. Thus he reconstructed | 


*pu-na-X-ti *peuX-syati *peuX-tum 
exactly parallel to 
*yu-na-k-ti *yeuk-syati *yeuk-tum 


In this way, it was revealed that the Sanskrit d-class was exactly the same as the 
class formed with the infix -na-. 

4.19. On the basis of this and many other pieces of evidence, Saussure deduced 
the existence of the laryngeals. He claimed there were two of them, and proposed 
that they patterned like resonants in having syllabic reflexes when between con- 
sonants (or sounds that could be consonantal, like the u in *peuX-syati). Hermann 
Miller, one of the few people to pick up his theory at the time and develop it 
further, expanded the number to three in 1879; he was joined by a third scholar, 
Albert Cuny, at the close of the nineteenth century. Mdller’s and Cuny’s ideas are 
quite close to those standardly accepted today. 

But it was not until 1927, a good half-century after Saussure’s proposals, that real 
vindication of the whole theory came. In that year, the young Polish linguist Jerzy 
Kurytowicz published his discovery that the sound # in the newly deciphered language 
Hittite appeared in many of the places that Saussure had predicted these mystery 
segments should have existed in PIE. 

Saussure was at the ripe old age of 19 or 20 when he developed these ideas; he 
published his findings at age 21. What was new in his method was the application 
of the technique of internal reconstruction to reconstructed PIE itself, at the time a 
very radical thing to do — especially if it resulted in the positing of a set of consonants 
that had not survived as consonants into recorded history (as far as was then 
known). His starting point was the supposition that superficially different formations 
belonging to the same morphological categories had once been formed identically. 
Unfortunately, he did not live to see Kurylowicz’s work. 


Morphological Categories of PIE 


Word structure 


4.20. The process of forming a word from a root or another word is called 
derivation, while the process of creating different grammatical forms of a given 
word is inflection. In English, prefixes like ants-, con-, fore-, and byper-, and suffixes 
like -ance, -ity, -ly, and -ness are derivational morphemes; they are used to create 
new words. By contrast, suffixes like the plural -(e)s or the comparative suffix -er 
for adjectives are inflectional morphemes; adding them does not produce a new 
word, but just a different grammatical form of an already existing word. 
Typically, a word in PEE consisted of three morphemes, root plus suffix plus 
ending, symbolized as R + S + E. (Prefixes and compounds will be treated below.) 
The suffix was a derivational morpheme, such as one used to form a present-tense 
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stem or an abstract noun from a verbal root. (We know of one derivational infix 
that was inserted into the root, which we saw a preview of above in §4.18.) The 
ending (also called the desinence) was the inflection, which marked the grammatical 
function of the word (such as the nominative singular of a noun, or the 3rd person 
plural of a verb). All three of these elements could and did ablaur. To take an 
example, the word *my-téi-s ‘of thought’ consisted of the root *men- ‘think’ in the 
zero-grade, followed by an ablauting suffix *-t(e)i- (here in the full grade) that was 
used to form abstract nouns (§6.42), in turn followed by the inflectional ending 
*_s of the genitive case {meaning ‘of’) in the zero-grade. 

The suffix did not always appear overtly, in which case one speaks of zero-suffixes. 
For example, the form *dem-s meant ‘of the house’ and consisted of the root *dem- 
‘to build? in the e-grade plus the inflectional ending of the genitive singular, without 
an overt derivational suffix. Words could in fact be derived from one another simply 
by changing the ablaut or the position of the stress (or both) - a process known as 
internal derivation, much like song is derived from the verb sing. Zero-suffixes and 
internal derivation will be discussed in more detail in chapter 6. 

Words could also be formed by composition, which includes prefixation and 
compounding. Not many PIE prefixes have been reconstructed, but one prefixal 
process known as reduplication was very common. In reduplication, a prefix was 
constructed consisting of a copy of the first consonant or consonant cluster of a 
root plus a vowel. Thus *de-deh;- and *8i-8rh,- are reduplicated forms of the roots 
*deh,- ‘give’ and *genb,- ‘beget’, respectively. Compounding was most frequently 
seen in nouns and adjectives, but also occasionally in verbs; it will be discussed in 
the noun and verb chapters. 


4.21. PIE was a richly inflected language. It possessed full sets of singular, dual, and 
plural endings in all three persons of the verb in several tenses, and at least eight 
(and possibly nine) cases in the noun, with somewhat less differentiation of cases 
in the dual and plural than in the singular. Adjectives and pronouns were fully 
inflected like nouns, as were the first four cardinal numerals. The functions of the 
case-endings of the noun, the personal endings of the verb, and the other verbal 
grammatical categories such as tense, voice, and mood, will be explained in detail in 
the two chapters to follow. 


Thematic and athematic inflection 


4.22. PIE nouns, adjectives, and verbs can be divided into two basic groups based 
on their inflectional patterns: those that had an ablauting short vowel, e or o (in 
shorthand, -e/o-), directly before the inflectional endings (the case-endings in nouns 
or adjectives, the personal endings in verbs), and those with no such vowel. This 
ablauting vowel 1s called the thematic vowel; words that inflect with it are termed 
thematic, and those inflecting without it are athematic. 

For example, the Greek word kléps ‘thief’ consists of the Greek (and IE) root klep- 
(in the lengthened o-grade) followed directly by the inflectional ending -s, which 
marks the nominative singular (or subject case). Kléps is therefore an athematic 
nominative singular. By contrast, the Greek noun n6émos ‘law, custom’ has the vowel 
-o- between the root (nom-, o-grade of nem-) and the ending. Némos is therefore a 
thematic nominative singular. 
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4.23. Athematic declensions and conjugations are on the whole more complex 
than their thematic counterparts. Within athematic paradigms, there are alternations 
in ablaut and changes in the position of the accent; these will be fully discussed in 
the next two chapters. Athematic inflection appears to belong to a more ancient layer 
of IE nominal and verbal derivation than thematic inflection, and many athematic 
formations are moribund by the time they are attested, even in languages as archaic 
as Vedic Sanskrit. In the observable course of the histories of the older IE languages, 
thematic paradigms as a rule are outstripping and replacing athematic ones, giving 
thematic formations the appearance of young upstarts taking over the field. For 
example, the athematic Greek verb seii+tai ‘is hunted, chased’, found only in Homer 
and some other early Greek poetry, was remade as — and replaced by — a thematic 
verb se#-e-tai. Similarly, prehistoric Greek had an athematic noun with stem 
*thes- meaning ‘god’; as a free-standing noun it was replaced by the thematic stem 
*thes-o-, eventually becoming (after sound changes) Classical Greek theds. The 
older athematic stem survived only as a frozen member of compounds like thés- 
phatos ‘decreed by god’. Thematic paradigms, unlike athematic ones, did not exhibit 
internal shifts in accent or alternations in ablaut grade and were thus arguably 
simpler for speakers to handle, which may partly explain their spread. The full 
reasons, however, are surely more complicated, as “simplicity” is a subjective and 
notoriously misleading yardstick in historical linguistics. 


4.24, We are lucky.to have a wealth of good comparative material on which to base 
our reconstructions of PIE morphology. The precise agreements among the ancient 
languages in nominal and verbal derivation and inflection are at times astounding, 
and leave little room for doubt about a great many aspects of the PIE morphological 
system. Many other aspects, however, are still the subject of controversy, and claims 
about them are more tentative. The next three chapters will provide an overview 
of the standard reconstruction of the PIE verbal, nominal, and pronominal systems, 
and the comparative evidence upon which it is based. Usually, only a selection of 
comparative data will be adduced in support of a given reconstruction so as not to 
swell the sizes of these chapters unmanageably; but where that would have sacrificed 
clarity or blunted the understanding of an important issue, it was thought better to 
give more information rather than less. 

The material in the next few chapters is at any rate rather extensive, and is not 
meant to be learned all at once. Some of it is included primarily for reference. If it 
appears bewildering, the exercises can be used for orientation, since they focus on 
the most important points to be digested. As chapters 9 and following are worked 
through, with their sections on historical morphology, additional material from 
chapters 5-7 can be drawn in. 


For Further Reading 


Most studies in the realm of PIE morphology are devoted to specific aspects of it, such as 
noun or verb formation; references to such studies are given in the following chapters. No 
good general works on root structure or ablaut are found in English. For those who read 
French, influential is Chapter IX of Benveniste 1935 on root structure and root “enlarge- 
ments.” Kurylowicz 1956, a highly complex work, will be impenetrable to introductory 
students, but is an important and famous treatment of ablaut. Ferdinand de Saussure’s pio- 
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neering work on laryngeals was published as Saussure 1879, and Kurytowicz’s vindication 
can be read in Kurylowicz 1927. Note also Anttila 1969, which concerns roots that show 
both CReC and CeRC forms and various related ablaut issues. 


For 


Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


root ablaut Albert Cuny composition 
s-mobile grade Jerzy Kuryiowicz thematic vowel 

set Ferdinand de Saussure derivation thematic inflection 
anit Hermann Moller inflection athematic inflection 
Exercises 


1 


Recalling §3.23, indicate which of the following would be well-formed PIE roots: 
a ‘streibh- b ‘rdeu- ¢ “bhal- d “h,seup- e “nregh- 
Which of the following would violate the root-structure constraints in §4.9? 

a *kebh- b ‘skebh- ¢ ‘*kep- d “gep- e “beg- 


The following are some reconstructed roots in the full grade. Provide the zero- 
grade and the lengthened o-grade. 


a *gheu- ‘pour’ e *bhergh- ‘bright’ i “pleh,- ‘fill’ 

b *h,ek"- ‘see’ f *keh,d- ‘care’ j “gembbh- ‘bite’ 
¢ *kuen- ‘holy’ g *ies- ‘boil’ k *seng"h- ‘sing’ 
d  *skel- ‘dry out’ h_ *dheb- ‘thick’ | *h,reudh- ‘red’ 


For each of the roots in 3, indicate what basic type they belong to (*"CeC, *CReC, 
*CeRC, etc.). Ignore initial s- in consonant clusters. 


Identify the ablaut grade that the following root forms appear in: 


a ‘sdd- ‘sit’ ce “*uoid- ‘see’ e *ghel- ‘yellow’ 
b *mr- ‘waste away’ d *stéu- ‘praise’ f “*dik- ‘point 


The Latin cognate of English foam is spima. Explain the f-/sp- correspondence 
using material from this chapter as well as §3.4. 


The following are older, “pre-laryngealistic” reconstructions of roots that are 
nowadays considered to have contained a laryngeal and the root vowel e. 
Rewrite the reconstructions using laryngeals. 


a *ka- ‘love’ c *sné- ‘spin, sew e *ok*- ‘see’ 
b ‘ank- ‘bend’ dad *uér- ‘water’ f ‘*bhilag- ‘strike’ 
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It was noted in §4.5 that the root for ‘be’ in PIE was *h,es-. 


a_ Give its zero-grade. 

b Vedic Sanskrit has a prefix a- ‘not, un-’ and the present participle of the verb 
‘to be’ is sat- ‘being’. Given that the ain both these forms comes from PIE “pn, 
and the present participle was formed from the zero-grade of the root, what 
would the PIE ancestors of a- and sat- have been? 

c Vedic Skt. has a word 4sat- ‘monster’, a compound of a- and sat above. 
Provide a historical explanation for why the first a is long rather than short. 


For each of the following English words, identify the morphemes, and specify 
which are derivational and which are inflectional. 


a capitalizes  d_ angriest g disproportionate 
b happier e superpowers h_ recklessness 
c carrier f unbending | insurmountably 


The following are reconstructed words in PIE. Each consists of several mor- 
phemes, separated from each other by hyphens. One of the morphemes is a 
form of a root. Using your knowledge of ablaut and root structure, identify the 
root that the word is derived from, in the e-grade. Assume that long vowels are 
not induced by laryngeals. 

Example: In *bhe-bhoid-e ‘(s)he has split’, the underlying root must be *bheid- 
(bhe- and -e cannot be forms of roots because of their structure). 


a *g-dhg"hi-to-m ‘imperishable’ e “g*hn-t-osio ‘of the slain one’ 
b *iey-o-s ‘grain’ f “*udt-eno-s ‘enraged’ 

c *dor-u ‘wood’ g *de-dork-e ‘(s)he has seen’ 
d ‘*uid-me ‘we know’ 


Identify the following forms as thematic or athematic. Each morpheme is separ- 
ated by a hyphen. 


a *bher-e-si ‘you carry’ d= *yiHr-o-s ‘man, hero’ 
b *kun-6s ‘of the dog’ e *e-steh,-t ‘(s)he stood’ 
c “mp-téi-s ‘of thought’ f *k*"el-o-nti ‘they turn’ 


5 The Verb 


The Structure of the PIE Verb 


5.1. Verbs in PIE and in most of the ancient JE daughter languages were inflected 
in dozens of forms. In this they were vastly different from Modern English verbs, 
barely any of which has more than five forms (e.g. sing sings singing sang sung). As 
stated in the preceding chapter, the grammatical categories that were distinguished 
in PIE verb inflection are person (first, second, and third), number (singular, dual, 
and plural), tense, voice, and mood. (On verbal aspect, see §5.10 below.) 


Tense 


5,2. Verbs in PIE could inflect in the present tense (‘I go, am going’), the imperfect 
tense (‘I was going’, expressing ongoing or background action in past time), and 
the aorist tense (‘I went’, expressing one-time or completed action in past time), 
Traditional scholarship also recognizes a fourth tense, the perfect, but this is now 
viewed as a stative (see §5.49 below) that secondarily acquired use as a resultative 
past tense: ‘I am in a state of having gone, I have gone’. There was probably also a 
pluperfect, a past of the perfect, though this is debated. Some further believe that PIE 
had a future (see §§5.35ff. below). Each of these tenses could distinguish various 
voices and moods {more limitedly, it appears, in the perfect), which are discussed 
in §§5.506f. 

5.3. The actual forms of the tenses and moods were made from tense-stems, of 
which there were three: the present stem, aorist stem, and perfect stem. There do 
not appear to have been conjugational classes in PIE as there were in, say, Latin. 
Rather, in one group of verbs, called primary verbs, the tense-stems were formed 
directly from the root. In another group, called derived verbs, the tense-stems were 
created secondarily by means of productive suffixes to express particular types of 
action or shades of meaning. These verbs included causatives, iteratives, desideratives, 
and denomunatives, all of which will be discussed in due course. 

Not every verb could form all three tense-stems. Quite a few did not form per- 
fects, for example, and derived verbs only had present stems in PIE. (The daughter 
languages have often independently innovated additional tense-stems for these verbs.) 
A few verbs exhibited suppletion, meaning they had different tense-stems formed 
from different roots. Examples of suppletive paradigms in English are go/went and 
belis/were. 
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Voice 


5.4. The voice (also called diathesis) of a verb indicates the role that the subject plays 
in the action. Two voices were distinguished in verbal inflection, active and middle. 
(On the passive, see below.) The difference in meaning between these two voices in 
PIE is not fully clear. In traditional grammatical usage, active means that the subject 
is doing the action rather than being acted upon, while middle means the subject is 
either acting upon itself or is in some other way “internal” to the action. 

This rough guideline works reasonably well for verbs that could inflect in either 
voice. We can illustrate this with some active/middle verb pairs in Hittite. Sometimes 
the middle meant the same as the active but differed in not taking a direct object; 
in other words, the middle could express the intransitive of a transitive active, e.g. 
transitive active irpdizzi ‘sets an end to’, intransitive middle irhditta ‘comes to an end’. 
Second, the middle could express the reflexive sense of the active, where the subject 
acts on itself, e.g. active mdi ‘leads’, middle neyari ‘leads oneself, turns (oneself) to’. 
Finally, the middle could have a reciprocal sense, e.g. active zabbiyawent ‘we fight 
(someone)’, middle zabbiyawaStati ‘we fight each other’. These uses of the middle are 
comparable to the reflexive in modern Romance, Slavic, and German, e.g. German 
sich wenden ‘turn (oneself) to’, sich streiten ‘argue (with one another)’. 

5.5. But in many other cases, the distinction between active and middle inflection 
was purely a formal one: there were some verbs that inflected only in the active and 
others only in the middle, without clear difference in meaning. Verbs having only 
middle inflection are often called middle verbs. (Students familiar with Latin can 
think of these as equivalent to the Latin deponent verbs — active in meaning but having 
only passive endings, which come historically from the PIE middle.) It is not fully 
clear whether their middle inflection stemmed from some aspect of their meaning, or 
whether it was purely arbitrary. On the one hand, as a group these verbs do tend to 
express various “internal” or intransitive notions like spatial movement, position of 
rest, emotions, sensory perception, speaking, giving off sound or light, and changes of 
state. (In technical terms, these are mostly “unaccusative” verbs.) However, active 
verbs could also express such notions. Compare the representative list of middle 
verbs in the left-hand column below with the active verbs on the right; the meanings 
are unaccusative in both cases, sometimes identical: 


Middle Active 

Hittite iyattari ‘goes’ Greek eisi ‘goes’ 

Vedic Sanskrit Séye ‘lies’ Vedic Sanskrit sidati ‘sits’ 
Latin uerétur ‘fears’ Greek khairei ‘rejoices’ 
Greek dérketai ‘sees’ Latin audit ‘hears’ 

Greek etikhetai ‘proclaims’ Hittite memai ‘says’ 
Latin moritur ‘dies’ Hittite barakzi ‘dies’ 


5.6. Further complicating our understanding of the middle is that some verbal 
roots had active inflection in one tense or mood, but middle in another. For instance, 
the Greek verb ‘learn’ has an active present manthéné ‘I learn’ but a middle future 
mathésomai ‘I will learn’; this is a common pattern. The Old Irish verb ad-ciu ‘I see’ 
was active in the present indicative but middle in the present subjunctive (ad-cear); 
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and the Tocharian A active present indicative yas ‘goes’ has a middle present participle 
ymam ‘going’. (Again for students who know Latin, the Latin “semi-deponent” verbs, 
such as present [active] auded ‘I dare’, perfect [passive] ausus sum ‘I have dared’, 
are comparable.) 

5.7. The middle could also express the passive voice, which indicates that the 
subject is acted upon by someone else: ‘is being fought’, ‘was washed’. A tradition 
of scholarship rejects positing a passive voice for PIE because there was no separate 
set of passive endings. But all the daughter languages that have a separate passive 
conjugation have developed it in whole or in part from the PIE middle endings, and 
it seems best to regard the middle as having been, in fact, a mediopassive or middle- 
passive ~ capable of expressing either voice depending on the context. 


Mood 


5.8. The mood in which a verb appears expresses the speaker’s attitude or stance 
taken towards the action — whether (s)he is asserting that it is factual, or indicating 
a wish that it were or were not true, or reporting the action second-hand, or indicat- 
ing a contrafactual condition. PIE possessed four moods: indicative, imperative, 
subjunctive, and optative. 

5.9. All the daughter languages agree that the indicative was used to express 
matters of fact, and the imperative was used for issuing commands. The function of 
the subjunctive in PIE is less clear, but it was probably at least in part a future tense; 
see §5.52 for a full discussion. Finally, the optative was used to express wishes and 
various other non-factual modalities. 


Aspect 


5.10. Aspect is a grammatical category that refers to the type of action indicated by 
a verb. Actions can be done once or repeatedly, to completion or not, or be ongoing 
with neither a true beginning nor end, It is on the whole unclear what the aspectual 
system of PIE was; in part the difficulty lies in figuring out the niceties of aspectual 
differences in the earliest texts in the daughter languages. For example, part of 
the opening of the famous Rig Vedic hymn 1.32 reads: “I (will) tell now the manly 
deeds of Indra, the foremost of which he did bearing a cudgel. He slew the serpent, 


~ drilled through to the waters, (and) split the belly of the mountains.” The underlined 


verbs in the Sanskrit original are in the perfect, imperfect, perfect, and imperfect, 
respectively; yet any difference in aspectual sense eludes us. 

According to the generally accepted view, the imperfect and aorist were dis- 
tinct aspectually, the imperfect expressing incomplete or ongoing action in past time 
(imperfective aspect), the aorist indicating completed or punctual (one-time) action 
in past time (perfective aspect). 


5.11, The persons of the verb were expressed with suffixes called personal 
endings. A complete set consisted of nine forms, the three persons in each of three 
numbers (singular, dual, and plural). PIE had several sets of personal endings. The 
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most fundamental distinction was among those of the active voice, middle voice, 
and the perfect. Additionally, for each of the two voices active and middle, non- 
past or primary endings and past or secondary endings were distinguished. The 
primary endings were used for the present tense and the subjunctive mood, while 
the secondary endings were used for the two past tenses (imperfect and aorist) and 
for the optative mood. In sum there were five sets of personal endings with the 
following distribution: 


Personal endings Where used 

primary active present indicative active, active subjunctives 

secondary active imperfect and aorist indicative active, active optatives 
primary middle present indicative middle, middle subjunctives 
secondary middle imperfect and aorist indicative middle, middle optatives 
perfect perfect 


As an illustration, consider the following 3rd singular forms of the PIE verb ‘turn’: 
present indicative active *k“ele-ti (primary active ending), imperfect indicative active 
*kele-t (secondary active ending), present indicative middle *k“ele-tor (primary 
middle ending), imperfect indicative middle *k’ele-to (secondary middle ending), 
perfect *k”ek”ol-e (perfect ending). 

Not all of the endings can be reconstructed with equal certainty; the most secure 
are those of the singular and the 3rd person plural. We shall treat the active and 
middle personal endings first; the perfect endings will be discussed in §5.47. 


Active endings 


5.12. Below is a selection of the comparative evidence used to reconstruct the PIE 
primary and secondary active endings, whose reconstructions are given in the right- 
hand column. In these and the following tables, only forms relevant for the recon- 
structions are given, and the information is by no means exhaustive. 


PRIMARY (NON-PAST) ACTIVE ENDINGS 


Vedic Sanskrit Greek Gothic PIE 
sg. 1 é-mi ‘Il go” ei-mi ‘Lam’ etc. baira-m ‘Ibear’ etc. *-mi, *-h,' 
2 ési ‘you go’ es-si baira-s 31 
3 é-ti ‘(s)he/it goes’ —_es-té baira-p aera 
dul evds ‘we both go’ bair-os *-ye- 
2 i-thds ‘you both go’ es-tén baira-ts *-to- 
3 tds ‘they both go’ es-idn *-to- 
pl. 1 emds(i) ‘we go’ ei-més (Doric) baira-m *-me- 
2 i-thé ‘you (pl.) go’ —_es-té baira-p *-te(-) 
3 y-dnti ‘they go’ enti (Doric) baira-nd *-(é)ntt 


1 Not illustrated here; see below, §5.13. 
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SECONDARY (PAST) ACTIVE ENDINGS 


Note: the Vedic and Greek forms are imperfects meaning ‘was/were carrying’; the 
Gothic forms are present optatives meaning ‘would carry’. The vowels a- and e- at 
the beginning of the Sanskrit and Greek forms are explained in §5.40. 


Vedic Sanskrit Greek Gothic PIE 
sg. 1 dbbara-m éphero-n Mm 
2 abhara-s éphere-s bairai-s *-$ 
3 dbbara-t éphere bairai et 
du. 1 dbbarda-va bairai-wa *-ye(-) 
2 dbbara-tam ephére-ton bairai-ts *-to- 
3. dbhara-tam ephére-ton *-tehy- 
pl. 1 adbbard-ma ephéro-men bairai-ma *-me(-) 
2 abhara-ta ephére-te bairai-p *.te(-) 
3 dbbara-n éphero-n bairai-na *.(é)nt 


NOTES ON THE ACTIVE ENDINGS 


5.13. As can be seen, the primary and secondary active endings differ partly with 
respect to whether an *-i was added in PIE. This *-i, which marks primary active 
endings, has been termed the “hic et nunc” particle (Latin for “here and now”); it 
may be the same as the -i found attached to a number of pronominal and adverbial 
forms in various daughter languages, as in Greek nzin-i ‘now’. 

The reconstructions of the singular and the 3rd plural endings are uncontroversial. 
As for the other endings, the languages do not agree so precisely. For example, a 
disagreement between forms ending in -s and ending in a nasal bedevils the exact 
reconstruction of the 2nd and 3rd dual and the 1st plural primary endings. 

The 1st singular primary ending *-mi was originally proper only to athematic 
presents (§§5.17ff.), while *-h, is the ending found in thematic presents (see §§5.25ff.) 
and in subjunctives (§5.51). Similarly, the 3rd plural endings *-(é)nti and *-(é)nt 
have the accented é only in athematic verbs. 


Middle endings 


5.14. The middle endings are more difficult to reconstruct than the active, partly 
because many of the original endings were remade in the daughter languages on 
the model of the active endings. In the PIE column in the charts below, only recon- 
structions for the singular and plural are given. The first chart contains present 
middles: Vedic Skt. bharé and Gk. phéromai ‘I carry (for myself), I gain’, Tocharian 
A traénkmar ‘I say’ (with a 3rd dual from another verb in Tocharian B, nes-tem 
‘both are’). The second chart contains the imperfect middles Vedic Skt. dbhari and 
Gk. epberdmén ‘I was carrying (for myself)’, and the Tocharian B preterite middle 
kautamai ‘I was split’: 
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PRIMARY (NON-PAST) MIDDLE ENDINGS 


Ved. Gk. Toch. A PIE 
sg. 1 bbéar-e phéro-mai trank-mar ‘ber 
2 bbéra-se phére-ai' trank-tar *-ther 
3 bbéra-te phére-tai trank-tar *.or, *-tor 
du. 1 bhéra-vahe pherd-methon 
2 bhare-the phére-sthon 
3 bbdre-te phére-sthon (nes-tem] 
pl. 1 bhérd-mabe — pheré-metha trank-amtir —*-medbh, ? 
2 bbéra-dhve phére-sthe trink-ciir *-dh(ujue- 2 
3 bhéra-nte phéro-ntai trank-antar *-r0(r2), *-ntor 


SECONDARY (PAST) MIDDLE ENDINGS 


Ved. Gk. Toch. B PIE 
sg. 1 dbhar-i epherd-mén* kauta-mai *-be 
2 dbbara-thas ephér-ou kauta-tai *-the 
3 dbhara-ta ephére-to kautd-te *.0, *-to 
du.1  dbhara-vabi 
2. dbbare-thim ephére-sthon 
3 dbbare-tam epheré-sthén’ 
pl. 1 dbhara-mahi ephero-metha —— kautd-mt(t)e — *-medhh, ? 
2 dbhara-dhvam ephére-sthe kautd-t *-dh(u)ue- ? 
3 dbhara-nta ephéro-nto kautd-nte *-r0, *-nto 


' Homeric (not actually attested for this verb). * Doric -man, -sthan, which preserve the 
original vowel quality 4. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MIDDLE 


5.15. The most important general feature is the presence of an -r in the primary 
middle, absent in the secondary middle. This *-r is now generally thought to have 
been the primary middle marker, corresponding to the *-i of the active. Middles in 
Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Tocharian, and Phrygian preserve this -r, but it has been 
replaced by the -i of the active in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Germanic, and Albanian 
(whence, e.g., the -ai middle endings in the Greek paradigms above). Thus in the 3rd 
person singular, what was originally *-to + *-r (yielding ultimately Hitt. -tari, Lat. 
-tur, Old Irish -ther, Tocharian -tér, Phrygian -tor) was elsewhere remade as *-to + 
*.i (yielding Skt. and Avestan -te, Gk. -tai [with -tof in some dialects], Gothic -da). 

The element *-h, in the 1st person singular is surely the same as that seen in 
active *-h, in the thematic endings and the perfect (§§5.25, 5.47). The 2nd singular 
secondary ending was remade to *-so- in many branches, using the -s from the 
active ending *-s(i), as in Gk. ephérou above from “e-phere-so. 

The 3rd person forms are of special interest. Regarding the 3rd singular, archaic 
athematic forms in Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, Celtic, and Tocharian have no -t (e.g. 
Cuneiform Luvian ziy-art and Vedic Skt. &4y-e ‘lies’, both from *kei-o(-)), suggesting 
that the -¢ was a later intrusion from the active. The same is true of the 3rd plural 
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*_nto-, for vestigial archaic middle forms point to *-ro as the earlier ending (directly 
attested apparently only in Tocharian B sta-re ‘they are’ from “sth,-r6, but compare 
also Vedic Skt. Sé-re and Avestan sdi-re ‘they he’ < *kei-ro-i with -i added later), 


The Present Stem 


5.16. The present stem was used in PIE to form one primary tense, the present, and 
one secondary tense, the imperfect. Both of these could inflect in the active and 
middle voices. Along with the present tense in the indicative mood (used to express 
ordinary statements of fact), a present subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participle 
could also be formed from this stem. 


Athematic presents 


5.17. Like other verbal and nominal stems, present stems were either athematic or 
thematic (see §4.22), and there were a number of different types of each. We shall turn 
our attention first to the athematic presents, which were probably the older type. 
5.18. Besides lacking a thematic vowel before the personal endings, the paradigms 
of athematic presents were characterized by changes in ablaut and typically by shifts 
in the position of the accent. The basic pattern is the same for all athemanc presents: 
in the singular active, the root (or infix in the case of the nasal-infixed presents 
discussed below) receives the stress and is in the full grade; in the dual, plural, and 
in all middle forms the stress migrates rightward to the personal endings, and the 
root or infix is reduced to the zero-grade. Slightly different are the “Narten” presents 
discussed below in §5.20, but the basic distinction of a “strong” ablaut grade in the 
singular versus a “weaker” one in the dual, plural, and middle still obtains. 


ROOT ATHEMATIC PRESENTS 


5,19. The simplest and most common athematic present was the root athematic 
present (or root present for short), formed by adding the persona! endings directly 
to the root. There are two types of root presents. The more common type had 
accented root in the e-grade in the singular active, and unaccented root in the zero- 
grade in its dual, plural, and middle. A classic example is the verb ‘be’, *h,es-; 
paradigms from some of the daughter languages in the singular and plural are given 
below, together with the PIE reconstruction on the right. (Note that Eng. am, is is a 
direct continuation of PIE *h,és-rmi, *h,és-ti.) 


Hite. Ved. Gk. Lat. Goth. ocs PIE 
sg. 1 ésmi dsm —eimi sum? im jesmi *hés-mi 
2 ei dst ef, essi! es 1s jesi *b,és-si* 
3 zi sti esti est ist jesta *hés-ti 
pl. 1 smds — esmén sumus sijum — jesma *h,s-mé(-) 
2 sthé esté estis sijup jeste "Ins-té(-) 
3 asanzi sdnti esi, enti? ~— sunt sind sot *h,s-énti 


1 gf is Attic, essi1s Homeric. ? eisi 1s Attic, enti is Doric. ? Archaic Lat. esom. ‘ Became *h,esi 
by the rule in §3.37. 
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5.20. The second type of root present, only identified in the late 1960s by the 
Indo-Iranianist Johanna Narten and informally termed a Narten present in her honor, 
has the accent on the root throughout, but an alternation between lengthened 
é-grade in the singular and ordinary e-grade elsewhere. Thus from *steu- ‘praise’ 
was formed 3rd sing. *stéu-ti, 3rd pl. *stéy-uti. Note that the 3rd plural ending is 
*-nti instead of accented *-énti in the ordinary type. The Narten presents are 
also called acrostatic presents (the term acrostatic, which will be properly intro- 
duced in the next chapter, means the accent remains on the root throughout the 
paradigm). 

Ablaut of the Narten type may not have been limited to presents; see §5.43. 


OTHER ATHEMATIC PRESENTS 


5.21. Two other main kinds of athematic presents are known, the nasal-infix presents 
and reduplicated athematic presents. As these are more complex formally than root 
athematics, they are often called characterized presents. The difference was significant 
and had consequences elsewhere in the verbal system; see §5.42. 

5.22. Nasal-infix presents. An infix is a morpheme placed inside another mor- 
pheme. One PIE infix is known, used by certain roots to form present stems. It 
had the shape *-ne- in the full grade and *-n- in the zero-grade, whence the name 
nasal present for stems containing this infix. The distribution of the ablaut grades was 
the same as in root presents: full grade in the singular active, zero-grade elsewhere. 

The infix was inserted into the zero-grade of the root, between its last two sounds 
{typically a resonant or high vowel followed by a consonant): thus from “jeug- 
‘yoke’, zero-grade *iug-, the 3rd sing. nasal present *iu-né-g-ti ‘yokes’ was formed 
(> Vedic Skt. yundkti), with 3rd pl. *iu-n-g-énti (> Vedic Skt. yuiijénti). Nasal-infix 
presents are typically active transitives, but beyond that we do not know what the 
meaning of the infix may once have been. Outside of Anatolian and Indo-Iranian, 
the infix no longer ablauts, as in Lat. mngit ‘joins’, pl. iungunt. 

5.23. The daughter languages also have various other types of nasal presents that 
are ultimately related to the nasal-infix type. Two in particular may be mentioned: 
the suffixed *-neu-/-nu- presents (e.g. Vedic Skt. tandti ‘stretches’ ~ tanvanti ‘they 
stretch’; Hittite ar-nu-mi ‘I cause to go’; Gk. dr-nit-mi ‘I rouse, incite’); and the so- 
called ninth class of Indo-Iranian verbs, with an ablauting suffix -nd-/-ni- that goes 
back to *-ne-H-/-n-H- (that is, the nasal infix inserted before a root-final laryngeal), 
as in Vedic Skt. pundti ‘cleanses’ (*pu-né-h,-ti) ~ punimds ‘we cleanse’ (*pu-n-h,- 
mé-). On this last type, recall the discussion in §4.18; the Sanskrit tandti type will 
be dealt with in more detail in §10.42. 

5.24. Reduplicated athematic presents. These are like ordinary root presents 
except that an additional syllable is added to the beginning that consists of the first 
consonant of the root plus an e or i, (Vowel-initial roots were rare in PIE, and no 
reduplicated presents are known to have been made from them.) For example, the 
toot *deh,- ‘give’ formed a reduplicated athematic present stem “de-deb,- in the 
singular and *de-dh,- in the dual and plural; this is reflected in Vedic da-da-ti ‘gives’ 
and dd-d-ati ‘they give’ (the latter from PIE *de-dh,-nti). 

In many examples of the type from the daughter languages, the reduplicating 
syllable has -i- rather than -e-, as in Vedic Skt. ji-ga-ti ‘he goes’ and Gk. di-dé-mi 
4 give’. This pattern probably spread from thematic reduplicated presents like 
Gk. gignomai ‘I become’ (§5.33 below). 
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Thematic presents 


5.25. Thematic presents, like other thematic formations, have a theme or stem 
vowel, ablauting *-e/o-, before the personal endings. The stress was fixed and the 
grade of the root did not change. The personal endings of thematic presents are the 
same as those of athematic presents except for the Ist person singular, which was 
*h, (or *-oh, when we include the thematic vowel) rather than *-12. This ending is 
ultimately the same as the 1st singular ending of the middle (*-h,e), and in fact it is 
widely believed that the thematic conjugation had its origins in the middle. 

The following are sample paradigms of the thematic conjugation, showing the verb 
meaning ‘bear, carry’ in Vedic, Greek, Gothic, and Old Church Slavonic, as well as 
the verb meaning ‘drive, do’ in Latin. In the right-hand column is the reconstructed 
thematic present of *bher- ‘bear, carry’: 


Vedic Skt. Gk. Lat. Goth. OCS PIE 
sg. 1 bhdrami phéro agé baira bero *bhér-o-h, 
2 bbérasi phéreis agis bairis beresi = *bhér-e-si 
3 bhdrati phérei agit bairip beret = *bhér-e-ti 
du. 1 bhdravas bairos berevé *bhér-o-ye- 
2 bhdarathas — phéreton bairats bereta  “bhér-e-to- 
3 bhératas phéreton berete * bhér-e-to- 
pl. 1 bhdrdmas(i) phéromen agimus bairam beremii *bhér-o-me- 
2. bbdratha phérete agitis bairip  berete  “bhér-e-te(-) 
3 bhéranti phérousi agunt batirand beroti *bbér-o-nti 


5.26. The theme vowel was in the o-grade before the 1st person endings and the 
3rd plural, i.e. before endings beginning with a resonant or laryngeal; the reason for 
this is not known. It was not an infrequent occurrence in the daughter languages 
that the athematic 1st singular ending -mi was tacked on secondarily, as in Vedic 
bbérami and Old Church Slavonic berg (< *bher-6m/(i)) above. 

We next survey the major types of thematic presents. 

5.27. Simple thematic presents had full grade of the root, with the accent on it, 
followed by the theme vowel and the ending, as *bhér-e-ti ‘bears’ above. It is 
noteworthy that simple thematic verbs are almost or completely absent from 
Anatolian, 

5.28. The type known as tuddti-presents had zero-grade of the root and accent 
on the theme vowel. The name comes from a representative example in Sanskrit, 
Vedic tudati ‘beats’ < *tud-é-ti, 

5.29. *je/o-presents. A thematic suffix *-e/o- is widely represented, appearing in 
several different functions. A number of verbs formed their ordinary presents with 
this suffix, e.g. *leh,- ‘bark’ had a present stem */éh,-ée- (as in Vedic Skt. rayasi ‘you 
bark’, Lith. /6ju ‘I bark’), and to *men- ‘think’ the present was *my-ié- (as in Vedic 
Skt. manyate ‘thinks’ and Gk. mainetai ‘is mad’ < earlier *man-ie- < *mn-ie-). These 
are usually termed primary *ie/o-presents (not to be confused with “primary” in 
the meaning “non-past”). The type with zero-grade of the root and accented suffix, 
characteristically used with intransitives, may have been restricted to middle inflec- 
tion originally, which would explain why in some branches (Indo-Iranian, Armenian) 
it came to be used to form the passive. 
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5.30. A different but homophonous suffix, also accented, was used to form 
denominative verbs (verbs derived from nouns or other parts of speech, like English 
to head, to chair). These verbs were formed by adding the suffix *-ie/o- directly to 
the stem of a noun. Thus from the noun *h,nehjmn- ‘name’ (exact preform uncertain, 
see §6.36) was formed a denominative verb *h,nehymn-ie/o- ‘to name’, reflected in 
Hittite lann-iya-zzi ‘names’ (from lamn- ‘name’, with / replacing 2), Greek onomain6 
‘I name’ (< pre-Greek *enomn-id), and Germanic *nammnjan ‘to name’ (in e.g. Gothic 
namnjan, Old High German nemnen, and Modern German nennen). 

Denominative *ie/o-verbs went on to become extremely productive in most of 
the daughter languages, and over time new denominative suffixes were created from 
them by resegmentation. For example, Greek made many denominatives from nouns 
whose stem ended in -id-; the resultant pre-Greek combination *-id-je/o- became 
(by regular sound changes) Gk. -ize/o-, and this was then reanalyzed as a separate 
denominative suffix in its own right. It eventually made its way into English as the 
all-purpose verbal suffix -ize. F 

5.31. *ské/6-presents. PIE possessed an accented thematic suffix *-ské/d-, added to 
the zero-grade of the root. The productive descendants of this formation differ in 
meaning from branch to branch. In Anatolian, the suffix indicates repeated, habitual, 
or background action, or action applied to more than one object, as in Hittite walb- 
iski-zzi ‘beats (repeatedly), beats (several objects)’. The habitual or durative sense 1s 
also found in Homeric Greek (e.g. phetigeskon ‘they would (habitually) flee’). Note 
also its use in the existential verbs Palaic iSka and Archaic Latin escit ‘there is’. Other 
Latin verbs with the suffix, however, are inchoatives (indicating the beginning or incep- 
tion of an action or state), e.g. rubé-sc-ere ‘to grow red’. Several verbs having the suffix 
that are reconstructible for PIE refer to asking or wishing, indicating perhaps that the 
suffix also once had desiderative function. An example is *prk-ské- ‘ask’ in Vedic 
Skt. prechdti ‘asks’, Lat. poscit ‘asks’, and German forschen ‘to look into, research’. 

5.32. Causative-iteratives. To form a verb meaning ‘cause to do X’, PIE took 
the o-grade of the root and added the accented thematic suffix *-éie/o-. Thus the 
causative of *sed- ‘sit? was *sod-éie/o- ‘cause to sit’ (> Old Irish [ad-]suidi ‘makes 
sit’, Gothic satjan ‘to set, plant’); similarly, *yes- ‘clothe’ has the causative *os- 
éie/o- ‘clothe, put on clothes’ (> Hittite wasSezzt ‘he clothes’, Vedic Skt. vasdyati 
the clothes’). But almost all such formations in Greek, and many in Slavic, have 
iterative and not causative meaning, such as Gk. phor-é6 ‘I carry around, habitually 
carry’ (from phérein ‘to carry’) and Old Church Slavonic mosit# ‘habitually carries’ 
(from nesti ‘to carry’). This feature is probably also of PIE date, hence the term 
“causative-iterative” for this class of verbs. 

5.33. Reduplicated thematic presents. Unlike their athematic counterparts, redupli- 
cated thematic presents were formed with *-i- in the reduplicating syllable and had 
zero-grade of the root. Some examples include Gk. gi-gn-o-mai ‘I am born’ (root 
*genh,- ‘be born’) and Lat. si-st-6 ‘I stand’ (root *steh,- ‘stand’). 

5.34. Other presents. A suffix *-h,-, added to thematic adjectival stems (resulting 
in a sequence *-eh,-), was used to form a verb meaning ‘to make something have 
the quality of the adjective’. Such a verb is called a factitive. This factitive suffix 
may have been further combined with the suffix *-ze/o-. Thus from *ney-o- ‘new’ 
was formed the factitive *neu-eh,-(ie-) ‘make new’ in Hitt. new-abb- ‘make new’, 
Lat. (ré-)nou-d-re ‘to make new’ (-d- < *-eh,-). 

There was also a stative suffix *-eh,- (probably also followed by *-ie/o-) added 
to an adjectival root to form a verb meaning ‘have the quality of the adjective’, 


: 
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as in the cognate forms Lat. rub-é-re, OHG rot-é-n, and OCS ridéti, all meaning 
‘to be red’ from *h,rudh-eh,- (from the adjectival root *h,reudb- ‘red’). Note also 
Hittite mars-e- ‘be false’ (< marSa- ‘false’). The suffix appears in numerous other 
formations in the daughter languages, such as the Greek aorist passive suffix -é- 
(§12.43). 

A new, controversial theory posits a class of presents having o-grade in the singular 
and personal endings like those of the perfect; see §9-33. 

5.35. Desideratives and futures. Several suffixes containing an *-s- have been 
reconstructed that were used to form desideratives, that is, verbs expressing desire 
or intent. Some of their descendants function as futures (see below), but it is not 
certain whether any of these were true futures in PIE. How, and whether, these 
future/desiderative formations are related to each other is still an open question. 

5.36. Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and maybe Celtic point to a suffix *-sje/o- with 
future and desiderative meaning: Vedic Skt. da-syé-ti' ‘he intends/wants to give’ (later 
‘he will give’), Lithuanian di#osiant- ‘about to give’.Old Russian bySgsti ‘future’ 
(< *‘about to be’, from a participle *bhuH-siont-), and Gaulish pisstiumi ‘I will see’. 

5.37, A reduplicated desiderative with i-redupkcation and a suffix *-(b,)se- is 
found in Indo-Iranian and Celtic. For example, from:-*g”hen- ‘slay’ was formed 
*g“hi-g”’hy-h,se-ti, reflected in Vedic Skt. jighdriesati:“wamts to slay’ and the Old 
Irish future (-)géna ‘he will slay’ (from Celtic *g™#g%ma-se-#z). The same suffix, 
without reduplication, is the source of Greek fummes.of the type Homeric kaléd 
‘J will call’ < pre-Greek "kales6 < *kal-h,se-. 

5.38. An athematic future suffix in *-s- (without peecedimg laryngeal) is found in 
Italic (Umbr. fu-s-t ‘he will be’) and Baltic (Lith. bits ‘he will be”), while Greek has 
a thematic version that seems to have been middle in the first instance (e.g. dék-s-o- 
mai ‘I will bite’ to active present dékno ‘I bite”); cp. §5.6. 


The imperfect and injunctive 


5.39. The present stem was used to form not just the present tense but also the 
imperfect. As mentioned above, the imperfect is usually thought to have signified 
durative or repeated action in past time (was going, used to go). Formally it was 
usually identical to the present except that secondary endings were used instead 
of primary (so *-m, *-s, *-t instead of *-mi, *-si, *-ti in the active). The 1st singular 
*.m is the same in both thematic and athematic imperfects. The original type is best 
preserved in Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, and Greek: for example, Hitt. (preterite) 
daskinun ‘I (repeatedly) took’, Vedic Skt. dbharam ‘I was carrying’, Av. baram ‘I 
was carrying’, and Gk. épheron ‘I was carrying’. (The Vedic and Greek forms begin 
with the augment “e- explained in the next section.) Full paradigms were given 
above in §§5.12 and 5.14. 

Outside of these branches, the IE imperfect has either been completely lost, 


' or merged with the aorist. In those branches where the imperfect was lost, a new 


imperfect conjugation was often innovated (as in Italic and Slavic), sometimes 
of obscure origin (as in Celtic). 

5.40. Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian attest a prefix called the 
augment that was added to past-tense forms. It is reconstructible as *e-, as in the 
imperfect *é-bher-e-t ‘he was carrying’ (Vedic Skt. dbharat, Gk. éphere, Arm. eber) 
or the aorist *e-dheb,- ‘placed’ (Phrygian edaes ‘he placed’). These branches have 
other features in common too, and may well have emerged out of a single dialect 
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area of late PIE; thus it is often thought that the augment was an innovation peculiar 
to that dialect. 

The addition of the augment was not obligatory in early Indo-Iranian and in 
Homeric Greek. The augmentless past-tense forms in these languages are called 
injunctives, and have been much discussed in the literature. Their precise function 
or functions are still not fully clear. In Homer, injunctives are interchangeable with 
past tenses but sometimes have gnomic force (that is, are used to express general 
truths). In Indo-Iranian, injunctives can indicate intent, futurity, and some quasi- 
modal meanings, and were also used in commands, especially prohibitions. 


The Aorist Stem 


5.41. PIE possessed several different aorist stem formations, some formally parallel 
to the present-stem types. Comparable to root athematic and simple thematic pres- 
ents, for example, were root aorists and thematic aorists, In addition, PIE possessed 
a special aorist suffix *-s- used to form the so-called sigmatic or s-aorist. Some of 
the aorist formations persist even in languages where there is no longer an aorist 
proper, such as Latin, Old Irish, and Tocharian; in these languages, such forms are 
called preterites or perfects. In languages with the augment (see above), the aorist 
is augmented. The aorist indicative was inflected using the secondary personal 
endings. 

5.42. Root aorist. The root aorist was formed by adding the secondary endings 
directly to the full grade of the root in the active singular, and to the zero-grade 
of the root elsewhere. Thus from *steb,- ‘stand’ was formed the root aorist 
*(e-)steh,-t ‘he stood’ (Vedic Skt. dsthat, Doric Gk. ésta). Root aorists typically are 
made from roots that form characterized presents (see §5.21 on this term); Doric 
éstd, for example, is the aorist of the reduplicated present histami ‘I stand’. 

5.43. Sigmatic or s-aorist. The PIE sigmatic or s-aorist was characterized by the 
addition of an *-s- to the verbal root. The root is in the lengthened e-grade in 
Indo-Iranian, Italic, and Slavic, as in Vedic Skt. (d-)vaks-ur {< *(é-)uégh-s-) ‘they 
conveyed’, Lat. uéxi ‘I conveyed’ (a perfect in Latin but originally an s-aorist), and 
Old Church Slavonic vésomil (< *uédh-s-me) ‘we led’. In Greek and in the s-aorist 
middle in Indo-Iranian, however, the root was in the full grade, as in Gk. élekse ‘he 
said’ (< *e-leg-s-). The ablaut thus may have originally been of the “Narten” type 
(§5.20), with lengthened grade in the singular and full grade elsewhere. 

The s-aorist eventually outstripped other kinds of aorists in Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
and Slavic. It is absent from Anatolian and Tocharian, where however there are 
preterites having an -s in the 3rd singular active (e.g. Hitt. naiS ‘he brought’, Toch. 
B preksa the asked’ < *prék-s-). Possibly, these two branches reflect an earher, 
rudimentary stage in the development of the s-aorist, and split off from the family 
before the s-aorist evolved further into its more familiar form. 

5.44, Thematic aorist. The thematic aorist resembled the thematic imperfect, but 
always had zero-grade of the root. Two examples of thematic aorists reconstructible 
for PIE are *(é-)uid-e- ‘saw’ (root *yeid- ‘see’: Vedic Skt. d-vidat ‘found’, Gk. 
é-(w)ide ‘saw’, Arm, e-git ‘found’) and *(é-)h,ludh-e- ‘went? (root *h,leudh- ‘go’: 
Hom. éluthe ‘came’, Old Irish luid, Toch. A lac). 

5.45. Reduplicated aorist. On the basis of Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Tocharian 
A we can reconstruct a reduplicated thematic aorist for PIE. An example recon- 
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structible for PIE, having e in the reduplicating syllable and zero-grade of the root, 
is “we-uk”-e- ‘spoke’ (from the root *uek- ‘speak’), seen in Vedic Skt. (4)vocam 
‘I spoke’ and Gk. (w)eipon ‘I spoke’ (dissimilated from *(w)e%pon). Aside from 
this example (and a very few others), reduplicated aorists typically have causative 
meaning, such as Vedic Skt. 4-pi-par-as ‘you made cross over’, Gk. dé-da-e ‘he taught’ 
(< *‘caused to know’), and Toch. A Sa-Sdrs ‘he made known’. 

5.46. Long-vowel preterites. A variety of past-tense verb forms with long root 
vowel are found scattered among the branches. Particularly widely represented are 
forms reflecting *é in the root. A long-vowel preterite */ég- ‘gathered, looked at’ 
is reflected by Latin /ég-i ‘I gathered, read’ (present leg-ere ‘to gather’), Albanian 
(mb)lodha ‘I gathered’ (o < *2 in Albanian), and Tocharian A lydk ‘saw’. According 
to one recent (and controversial) theory, these were originally imperfects of Narten 
presents, hence the lengthened grade. Other vowels are seen too, as in Greek dndge 
‘he ordered’, Gothic mol ‘I/he ground’ (present mal-an ‘to grind’; the o is long), and 
Old Irish fich ‘he fought’ (present fich-id ‘fights’). These all have diverse origins. 
Some, such as the Irish forms, are demonstrably more recent creations; others, such 
as the long-é preterites, appear to be ancient. How they fit into the PIE verbal 
system 1s not known. 


The Perfect Stem 


5.47. The perfect stem was formed by reduplication, specifically, by doubling the 
first consonant of the root and inserting ¢ (no perfects to vowel-initial roots in PIE 
are known). Characteristic of the perfect was the appearance of the root in the 
o-grade in the singular and accented; in the dual and plural, it was in the zero- 
grade and the endings were accented. Thus the perfect singular stem of *men- 
‘think’ was *me-mon-, and the dual and plural stem, *se-mn-’. 

The perfect had a special set of personal endings that closely resemble those of the 
middle: 


Perfect Primary middle Secondary middle 


sg. 1 *-h,e *-ber *-be 
2 *-the * ther * the 
3° *-e *-or *-9 

pl. 1 *-me- *-medhh, ? *-medhh, ? 
2 *-e *-dh(u)ue- ? *-dh(ujue- ? 
3 *-ér, *-rs *-ro(r2) *-ro 


The close similarity of the perfect endings to the middle endings has generated much 
research and controversy; precisely what the connection between them is remains 
unclear. Not unconnected with the formal overlap of perfect and middle endings 
is the fact that some perfects have middle meaning (like Gk. 6/6la ‘I am lost’, vs. the 
active present dllumi ‘1 lose, destroy’), or exist alongside middle presents (like Vedic 
Skt. rurdca ‘shines’, perfect of the middle present récate ‘shines’) or middle root 
aorists (Vedic Skt. perfect sujdsa ‘enjoys’ next to middle root aorist djusran ‘they 
took a liking to’). It has been speculated that the perfect and the middle endings 
were once a single set. 
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The following are some of the forms upon which this reconstruction has been 
based. They do not all have the same function (the Hittite forms are presents and 
the Gothic forms are preterites), more on which below in §5.49. The forms are Hitt. 
wewakhi I demand’, Vedic Skt. jagéma ‘I went’, Gk. léloipa ‘I left’, Lat. memini ‘I 
remember’, and Goth. baibast ‘I was called, 1 was named’. At the right is a recon- 
structed PIE paradigm. 


Hitt. Ved. Gk, Lat. Goth. PIE 
sg.1 (wewakbi) jagéma  leéloipa memini haihait *me-mon-he 
2 (wewakti) jagdntha {leéloipas meministi —_hatbaist *me-mon-th,e 
3 wewakki jagama léloipe meminit hathast *me-mon-e 
pl. 1 jaganmaé leloipamen memimimus bhaihaitum *me-mn-mé{-) 
2 jagma leloipate meministis haihaitub *me-mn-é? 
3 jagmir _leloipasi meminére' haibaitun *me-mn-ér 


1 Older or poetic; ordinary Classical meminérunt. 


Most of the languages have undone the original ablaut and have partially replaced 
the perfect endings with secondary endings, especially in the plural. 

5.48. One famous perfect does not exhibit reduplication, *uoid-h,e ‘know’ (from 
the root *ueid- ‘see’), becoming Vedic Skt. véda, Gk. (w)oida, Goth. wait, and Old 
Eng. wat (continued in the modern British English phrase God wot ‘God knows’). 
Compare the following paradigms: 


Ved. Gk. Goth. PIE 
sg. 1 véda (w)oida wait *ydtd-he 
2 véttha (w)oistha waist *ydid-the 
3 véda (w)oide wait *yn6id-e 
pl. 10 vidma (w)idmen witum *yid-mé(-) 
2 vida (w)iste witup *uid-é ? 
3. vidur (w)isdsi witun *yid-ér 


This perfect is exceptional, not only because of its lack of reduplication but also 
because of its meaning (not ‘sees’ or ‘has seen’ but ‘knows’). These are widely thought 
to be archaic features, harking back, perhaps, to a time when the perfect had no 
reduplication; but this view is not universally held. 


Meaning of the perfect 


5.49, The perfect is formally best preserved in Indo-Iranian and Greek, and less well 
in Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, and Germanic. A number of archaic examples of the 
perfect, especially in Indo-Iranian and Greek, refer to states in present time. We saw 
this above (§5.47) in four perfects: Gk. d/6la ‘I am lost’, Vedic Skt. rurdca ‘shines’, 
Ved. jujdsa ‘enjoys’, and Lat. meminit ‘remembers’. (The Greek and Gothic cognates 
of meminit are also statives, meaning ‘is mindful of’: Gk. mémone, Goth. man 
‘thinks’ [without reduplication].) Furthermore, the singular perfect endings are used 
to inflect a class of presents in Anatolian, the so-called 4i-conjugation (to which 
Hittite wewakki in §5.47 belongs). While the relationship of the #i-conjugation to 
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the perfect is unclear, all these facts together have led researchers to believe that the 
PIE perfect was a stative. In the daughter languages, however, except for relic forms 
like the ones just cited, perfects express past tense, and have often fallen together 
formally with the aorist into a single “preterite” tense. To explain this development, 
it is usually said that the PIE stative perfect had (or optionally had) resultative over- 
tones (‘is in a state resulting from having done X’, therefore ‘has done X’). 


Moods 


‘Imperative 


5.50. The imperative was used to express direct commands. The athematic 2nd 
singular imperative ending is reconstructible as *-dhi and was added to the zero- 
grade of the root, as in Vedic Skt. Sru-dhi ‘listen!’ and Gk. /-thi ‘go!’. The thematic 
2nd singular imperative was the bare thematic stem, as in Vedic Skt. bhéra and Gk. 
phére ‘carry!’ from PIE *bhér-e. The 2nd plural imperative ended in *-te: Vedic Skt. 
bhdrata and Gk. phérete, both from *bhérete ‘(you pl.) carry! 

PIE also had 3rd person imperatives ending in *-, forming 3rd sing. *-tu and 3rd 
pl. *-ntu, as in Hittite paiddu ‘let him go’ and pandu ‘let them go’. In Greek, Italic, 
and Celtic, however, the 3rd person imperative endings go back to *-tdd and 
*-ntod, as in Greek pheré-t6 ‘let him carry, he shall carry’, Archaic Latin da-tdd ‘he 
shall give’, and Celtiberian tatuz (phonetically probably datuz) ‘let him give’. 


Subjunctive 


5.51. The subjunctive in PIE was formed by the addition of the thematic vowel to 
the verb stem (be it athematic or already thematic), followed apparently by primary 
endings (although in Indo-Iranian both primary and secondary endings were used). 
In athematic verbs, the “strong” stem (the one having full grade of the root or ablaut- 
ing portion of the stem) was used in all persons and numbers. Some reconstructed 
examples of 3rd sing. and 3rd pl. present subjunctives follow for the athematic 
presents of *h,es- ‘be’ and *jeug- ‘yoke’ and the thematic present *bher- ‘carry’: 


Indicative Subjunctive 

root present *h és-tt *hés-e-ti 
*h,s-énti *h és-o-nti 

nasal-infix present *iu-né-g-ti *ju-né-g-e-ti 
*iu-n-g-énti *iu-né-g-o-nti 

thematic present *bhér-e-ti * bhér-e-e-ti (= * bbéréti) 


* bbér-o-nti * bhér-o-o-nti (= *bhérénti) 


The right-hand column above yields the Vedic subjunctives dsat(i), dsanti (versus 
indicative dsti, sdnti); yundjati, yundjanti (versus indicative yundkti, yunjdnti); and 
bbéarati, bhdranti (versus indicative bhdrati, bhdranti). Compare also Latin erit ‘he 
will be’, erunt ‘they will be’ (synchronically future, but historically subjunctive), and 
Greek phéréi, phérosi for the thematic subjunctive. 
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As indicated by such first-person subjunctives as Vedic Skt. krnavd ‘I will do’, Old 
Avestan yaoja ‘J will yoke’, Gk. phér6 ‘let me carry’, and Lat. er6 ‘I will be’, the 1st 
singular ended in *-h, (or *-ob, including the subjunctive vowel) rather than *-mi. 

Subjunctives could also be formed in the same way from root and s-aorists, where 
likewise the full grade of the aorist stem was used. 

5.52. Meaning of the subjunctive. The subjunctive was probably a future tense. 
Here one must be careful to avoid terminological confusion, as most of the forms 
called “subjunctives” in the daughter languages, which express a variety of modal 
meanings, have nothing to do with the PIE subjunctive, but come from the optative 
(see below) or elsewhere. The subjunctive in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and partly in Celtic 
is a continuation of the PIE subjunctive; in Indo-Iranian it usually has future mean- 
ing, as true also of many examples in Homer. In Latin, the descendants of the PIE 
subjunctive are futures. The PIE subjunctive is not preserved outside of these branches. 


Optative 


5.53. The optative was formed by adding an ablauting suffix *-jeh,-/-ih,- to the 
relevant stem (present, aorist, or perfect), plus secondary personal endings. In most 
athematic verbs, this suffix was attached to the weak stem of the verb, and had the 
full-grade form *-jeh,- in the singular and zero-grade *-ih,- elsewhere. However, 
in Narten presents, being accented on the root, the suffix was in the zero-grade 
throughout. This was also true of thematic verbs, where the zero-grade of the suffix 
was used throughout, and added to the o-grade of the thematic vowel. Compare 
the following paradigms, showing the optatives of the athematic verb ‘be’ and the 
thematic verb ‘bear’ in PIE and selected daughter languages: 


Athematic optative Thematic opiate 
Ved. Gk. Lat. PIE Ved. Ay. Gk. PIE 
sg. 1 sym eién — stem! *hys-4éhy-mt bbareyam phérowm? — *bhér-o-thy-m 
2 syas  eiés — siés' —*hys-y6hy-s bbares bariis phérois *bbér-o-th,-$ 
3 sydt ei siet! — *h,s-iéhy-t bharet baréit phéroi *bhér-o-iby-t 
pl.1 sydma eimen simus *h,s-ih,-mé- bhérema baraéma’ phérowmen  *bhér-o-th,-me- 
2 sydta cite  sitis ~~ *h,s-th,-té- bhdreta phéroite —*bhér-o-th,-te- 
3 sytir eien ~— stent’ *h,s-th,-ént bhdéreyur barauen phéroven —*bbér-o-thy-ent 


1 Archaic Latin; Classical sim, sis, sit, 3rd pl. sint.? The -1t is an mnovation; cp. Arcadian 
ekselaunoia ‘I would drive out’, with -o1a from *-oih,-1. * This form not actually attested for 
this verb. 


As mentioned above, the continuations of the PIE optative in the daughter lan- 
guages are not always termed “optatives,” but sometimes “subjunctives,” as in 
Italic and Germanic. In Balto-Slavic the optative survives as an imperative or a form 
called the permissive. There is no trace of the optative in Anatolian. 


Non-finite Verbal Formations and Other Topics 


We have now concluded our survey of the finite forms of the IE verb, that is, those 
that differentiate person and number. Two other sets of forms remain: infinitives 
and participles. 
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Infinitives 

5.54. The infinitive is essentially a verbal noun, rendered either as ‘to X’ or ‘X-ing? 
in English. The daughter languages exhibit a rather bewildering variety of infinitives. 
Typically they are frozen case-forms (usually accusatives, datives, or locatives) of 
nouns derived from verbal roots. The nominal formations in question are usually old, 
but which infinitive formations are of PIE date is uncertain. Represented in more 
than one daughter branch as true infinitives are the following: 


1 The suffix *-dhie- or *-dhio-, appearing in both active and passive infinitives: 
Vedic Skt. piba-dhyai ‘to drink’, Umbr. piba-fi ‘to propitiate’, Toch. A and B 
Ikd-tsi ‘to look’. 

2 Various case-forms of the noun suffix *-tu- (§6.42), e.g. Vedic Skt. dd-tum ‘to 
give’, pa-tave ‘to drink, for drinking’. 

3 Various case-forms of the noun suffix *-ti- (§6.42), e.g. Vedic Skt. pi-tdye ‘to 
drink, for drinking’, Av. kara-te ‘to do’, OCS da-ti ‘to give’, Lith, b#-ti ‘to be’. 

4 Various case-forms of the complex n-stems (§6.34) *-men-, *-sen-, *-ten-, and 
*-uen-, e.g. Vedic Skt. vid-mdne ‘to find’, Homeric Gk. fd-menai ‘to know’, the 
Gk. thematic infinitive ending -ein (< *-e-sen), OPers. car-tanaiy ‘to do’, Hitt. 
labbiya-uwanzi ‘to wage war’, and Cypriot Gk. do-wenai ‘to give’. 


5.55. Several daughter branches have a specific infinitive formation often called 
the supine that is solely used with verbs of motion to indicate purpose, as Vedic 
(dganma) prévolhum ‘(we went) to bring’, Latin (uénérunt) questum ‘(they came) to 
complain’, Old Church Slavonic (prid#) sipatii ‘I went (in order) to sleep’. Usually 
it is formed with the suffix *-tunt, the accusative of the abstract noun suffix *-tu- 
mentioned above. 


Participles 
5.56. Participles are verbal adjectives. Like other adjectives, they inflect in the different 
nominal cases and numbers discussed in chapter 6. 

The most widely represented participle is the #t-participle, found in virtually all 
the branches to form participles of active voice to present or aorist stems. The suffix 
was ablauting, appearing as *-ent- (perhaps also as *-ont-) and *-nt-. In athematic 
verbs, it was added to the weak present stem, as in *h,s-(e)nt- ‘being’ (> Vedic Skt. 
sat- ‘being’, Lat. ab-sent- ‘being away, absent’), *dhe-dbh,-(e)nt- ‘placing’ (> Gk. 
ti-thent- ‘placing’), and “jung-(e)nt- ‘joining’ (> Lat. iungent-). In thematic verbs, 
zero-grade *-nt- was added to the o-grade thematic vowel, as in *bher-o-nt- ‘carry- 
ing’ (> Gk. phéront-, Goth. bairand-, and OCS bergst- from pre-Slavic “ber-ont-j-). 
In Anatolian, however, this participle is semantically equivalent to the *-td-verbal 
adjective (see §5.57 below), indicating completion and being passive when formed 
from transitive verbs, and active when formed from intransitive verbs: kundnt- 
‘(having been) killed’, iyant- ‘(having) gone’. Aorist active participles were formed 
similarly to present participles, as the root aorist participle meaning ‘having stood’ 
in Vedic Skt. sthant- and Gk. stant-. 

Several branches continue a mediopassive participle in *-m(e)no- or *-mh,no- 
(its exact reconstruction is a matter of dispute), seen for example in Vedic Skt. 
bhdra-mana- and Av. bara-mna- ‘carrying (for oneself)’, Gk. pherd-menos ‘carrying 
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(oneself), being carried’, and OPruss. poklausimanas ‘heard’. In other branches only 
a few fossilized examples of it exist, such as Lat. alu-mnus ‘fosterling’ (lit. ‘nurtured’) 
and Arm. anasown ‘animal (lit. ‘not talking’, from asem ‘I talk’, as though from late 
PIE *g-ag-omno-). Related is the present passive participle in *-mo- of Balto-Slavic 
and perhaps Anatolian: OCS nésomii ‘being carried’, Lith. néSamas ‘being carried’, 
and Cuneiform Luv. kiSammi- ‘combed’. 

A perfect participle with the ablauting suffix *-vos-/-us- is reflected in numerous 
branches. In PIE, it was added to the zero-grade of the perfect stem; the suffix 
was *-u6s in the nominative singular masculine (neuter *-us, feminine *-us-ih,); 
the accusative singular ended in *-vos-7 (see §6.6 for the case-ending) and the 
other cases were added to the stem *-us-. This is directly reflected for example in 
Av. nomin. sing. viduud, accus. viduuanham, stem vidus- ‘knowing’ (from *uiduds 
*uiduosm *yidus-). Compare also the Vedic stem vidtis- ‘knowing’; Gk. masc. nomin. 
sing. (w)eidds and fem. (w)iduia (< *uidusih,) ‘knowing’; and, further afield, Toch. 
B masc. nomin. /t-u ‘having come out’, accus. /t-uwes, fem. It-usa, and Lith. fem. 
dug-us-i ‘having grown’. 

Some branches also have evidence for a preterite participle in *-/o-: Arm. aorist 
participle gereal ‘taken, having taken’, OCS preterite participle nes-/i ‘having carried’, 
and Toch. A gerundive (verbal adjective) ritwal ‘united’. 

5.57. In addition to the participles, PIE had verbal adjectives in *-td- and 
*.n6-, added to the zero-grade of a verbal root. These indicated completed action 
and were semantically like past participles in English: if the verb they were formed 
from was transitive (like eat), the verbal adjective was passive and past in tense 
(eaten), but if the verb was intransitive (like go), the verbal adjective was simply 
past in tense (gone). Thus the root *g”hen- ‘kill’ formed the verbal adjective *g“hn- 
t6- ‘slain’ in Vedic Skt. hatd- and Gk. (-)pbatds, and the intransitive root *g”em- 
‘come’ has *g"’m-té- ‘(having) come’ in Vedic Skt. gatd-, Gk. (-)batés, and Lat. 
uentus. Less widespread than *-t6- was *-nd-, whose participial function is clearest 
in Indo-Iranian, as in Vedic Skt. bhin-né- ‘(having been) split’ (< *bhid-no-), but 
also in Germanic and Slavic in a longer form *-end- or *-ond-, as in Goth. bit-ans, 
Eng. bitt-en (< *bhid-ond-) and OCS nes-en#i ‘carried’. Similar forms, like *p{h,-nd- 
‘full’, were once participles (‘filled up’) but have descendants that are only adjectives 
and no longer part of any verbal paradigm: Vedic Skt. piirnd-, Lat. plénus (versus 
past participle -plétus ‘filled’), Goth. fulls (double -II- < *-In-), Old Irish ldn, and 
Lith. pilnas. 

Neither of these formations is found in Anatolian. For other uses of *-td-, see 
$6.77. 


Verbal composition 


5.58. Verbs were often combined with adverbs to modify their meaning. Such 
adverbs were called preverbs and in the first instance remained separate words. 
Over time they tended to join with verbs as prefixes. As there are some interesting 
syntactic phenomena associated with this subject, we will defer discussion of preverbs 
until §§8.9ff. 

Occasionally, verbs were compounded with a non-adverbial element, such as 
a noun. The most familiar example of this is the verb for ‘believe, trust’, *kred 
dbeh,-, literally ‘place one’s heart in’, which became Vedic Skt. srdd dadbati ‘trusts, 
believes’, Lat. créd6 ‘I believe’, and Old Irish cretim ‘I believe’. 
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Prosodic status of verbs 


5.59. There 1s good comparative evidence that finite verbs were prosodically weaker 
(that 1s, were pronounced with weaker stress or lower pitch) than other parts of 
speech, especially in main clauses. In Vedic Sanskrit, main-clause finite verbs that 
do not stand at the beginning of their clause are written in the manuscripts without 
accent marks. In Greek, the rules for accenting verbs are different from those for 
nouns, and resemble the accentuation of strings of clitics; this suggests an affinity 
between the prosody of verbs and the prosody of chains of weakly stressed or 
unstressed particles. In Germanic heroic poetry, fully stressed words alliterate with 
one another, but certain verbs, together with unstressed pronouns and particles, 
do not participate in alliteration; this suggests weaker prosodic status for those 
verbs. In certain Germanic languages, such as modern German, verbs are required 
to be the second syntactic unit in main clauses, which is the same position taken by 
many unstressed sentence particles elsewhere in Indo-European (Wackernagel’s Law, 
see §§8.22ff.). 

All these facts taken together suggest that finite verbs were in some way pro- 
sodically deficient in PIE. Whether verbs in PIE were true clitics, that is, had no 
stress and formed an accentual unit with a neighboring stressed word, is uncertain, 
but is a position defended by most Indo-Europeanists. However, it is clear that even 
if they could behave as clitics some of the time, they were fully stressed when moved 
to the front of a clause for emphasis or contrast, or when occurring in subordinate 
clauses. This is not too surprising, since weaker prosodic status of verbs (vis-a-vis 
nouns) is a common cross-linguistic phenomenon. 


For Further Reading 


Comprehensive recent works on the verb are wanting; the volumes on the verb in Brugmann 
1897-1916 and Hirt 1927~37 {see Bibliography, ch. 1) are rather out of date. Books on 
the IE verb are generally specialized. Watkins 1969 is a very influential examination of the 
prehistory of PIE verbal inflection. Jasanoff 1978 is an in-depth study of the relationship 
between the stative and middle; see also his most recent work, Jasanoff 2003, a very thought- 
provoking and detailed theory on the prehistory of IE verbal morphology. Very useful and 
up-to-date - though in various places controversial - is Rix 2001, a dictionary of Indo- 
European verbal roots and reconstructed stem-forms. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


tense-stem mediopassive _ primary endings tudati-present 
primary verb = mood secondary endings *ie/o-present 
derived verb indicative “hic et nunc” particle augment 
voice imperative root present injunctive 
active subjunctive Narten present sigmatic aorist 


middie optative nasal infix 
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Exercises 
1 Name the function(s) of the following PIE suffixes: 


2 


a *-nt- d *-eh,-(ie-) 9g *-eh,-(ie-) j “je/o- m *ieh,-/-ih,- 
b *-n6- e *ne-(infix) h *e- (prefix) k *-6ie on *-sk6/6- 
c *-yos-/-us- f *-t6- | *-sie/o- | *-m(e)no- or *-mh,no- 


Identify the following reconstructed PIE verb inflectional endings as specifically 
as possible: 


a *-ther e *-ye- i *s m *mi q *-dhi 

b *-oh, f “(jor j *(6)nti on *-ntu r *t 

c *-ti g “mM k *-tu o “ro s *-her 

d *-(o ho *si | *-te p *-(6)nt t *-6r,*-ys 


In exercises 3-8, indicate the position of the accent in each PIE form that you give. 
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The following verbal roots formed root presents of the ordinary (non-Narten) type 
in PIE. Provide all three singular forms and the 3rd plural in the present indicative 
active. 


a ‘*ftei- ‘settle’ c “*suenh,- ‘make asound’ e “g”hen- ‘slay’ 
b *h,ueh,- ‘blow’ d *h,ei- ‘go’ f ‘*bhieh,- ‘weep’ 


The following verbal roots formed simple thematic presents. For each one, pro- 
vide (1) the 1st and 2nd singular and 3rd plural present indicative active, and (2) 
the 3rd singular and 3rd plural imperfect indicative active. Include the augment 
where possible. 


a “pek"-‘cook’ ¢ “bheidh- ‘trust e *leg- ‘gather’ 
b ‘pleu-‘swim’ d “der-‘tear, flay’ f “dheg"h- ‘purn’ 


The following verbal roots formed nasal-infix presents. For each one, provide (1) 
all three singular forms and the 3rd plural in the present subjunctive active, and 
(2) the present optative stems. 


a “bheid- ‘split’ c *kleu- ‘hear’ e *terd- ‘bore’ 
b *peuh,- ‘cleanse’ d *k"reih, ‘exchange’ f “h,meigh- ‘urinate’ 


The following roots formed perfects. Provide all three singular forms and the 3rd 
plural for each perfect. 


a *hpnek-'reach, attain’ ¢ “dhers- ‘dare’ e *neig”- ‘wash’ 
b ‘*duei- ‘fear d *genh,- ‘beget’ f *g”em- ‘come, go’ 


Form the causative-iterative stem for each of the following verbal roots and give 
a translation. 


a *bheudh- ‘wake’ d ‘legh- ‘lie’ 
b *feuk- ‘light’ e *demh,- ‘tame’ 
c ‘jeudh- ‘fight f ‘*nek- ‘disappear, come to harm’ 
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The following are a mixture of thematic and strong athematic singular present 
stems. For each stem, (1) identify as specifically as possible the type of present 
it exemplifies, and (2) provide the singular and plural optative stems. 


a *Gnhyské- ‘know’ d *fi-né-k"- ‘leave’ g ‘sé jump’ 
b *dék- 'receive’ e *g"rh,é- ‘devour’ h_ *si-sd-e- ‘seat’ 
ce *“pérd-e- ‘fart f ‘my-ié- ‘disappear, die’ i *dhe-dheh,- ‘put’ 


The following roots formed root aorists in PIE. Provide the 2nd singular indicative 
active for each. Include the augment. 


a “peh,: ‘drink’ c “dreh,- ‘run’ e *k*er- ‘cut’ 
b *derk- ‘see’ d= *k*el- ‘turn’ f *genh,- ‘beget 


The following roots formed s-aorists in PIE. Provide the 3rd singular indicative 
active for each. Include the augment. 


a “hneid- ‘blame, scorn’ ¢ *neiH- ‘lead’ e “bher- ‘carry’ 
b “deuk- ‘lead’ d *h,reg- ‘direct, rule’ = = “*prek- ‘ask’ 


Based on the endings given in §5.14 and the ablaut information in §5.19, provide 
the singular and the 3rd plural present and imperfect indicative middle of the 
verb *mieuH- ‘speak’. 


For 3a-c and 4a~—c, give the stem of the present active participle. 
For 6a-c, give the nominative singular of the perfect participle. 


Using the suffix *-t6-, form the verbal adjectives of the roots in 9 above and 
translate them. 


Given that *-ss- was simplified to *-s- in PIE (§3.37), how would you explain 
the Homeric form ess/ ‘you (sing.) are’, which looks as if it should come from 
*h,es-si? Do not assume any additional sound changes. 


Vedic Sanskrit has an athematic verbal stem duh- ‘to milk’ (< PIE “dhugh-, zero- 
grade of “dheugh-) for which several variant forms are attested for the 3rd 
pl. present indicative middle, including duhate, duhré, and duhrate. In duhate 
and duhrate, the a is the Sanskrit outcome of *p, and e comes from “oi. Using 
§5.15 as a starting point, provide historical explanations for all three forms. 
Which do you think is the oldest? 


No IE language preserves the Narten type of root present completely intact. It 
has been posited on the basis of such athematic present forms as the following: 
Lat. 2nd sing. és ‘you eat’ and 3rd sing. s-t ‘he/she eats’; Vedic Skt. 3rd pi. 
ad-anti ‘they eat’ (ad- < *h,ed-); Vedic Skt. 3rd sing. mars-ti ‘wipes’ (-a- < *-6); 
Gk. 3rd sing. middie és-tai ‘puts on clothes’ (hes- < “‘ues-) and kei-tai ‘lies 
(down)’. Discuss how these forms support the reconstruction of the Narten type 
of root present. 


6 The Noun 


Introduction 


Case 


6.1. Like verbs, PIE nouns were highly inflected. Nouns had case-endings that 
indicated their grammatical function, such as subject, direct object, indirect object, 
and possessive. Sure evidence exists for eight cases in PIE: nominative (subject of the 
sentence and predicate nominative), vocative (the case of direct address), accusative 
(direct object), genitive (possessive), ablative (source or place from which), dative 
(indirect object, possession, and beneficiary of an action), instrumental (means and 
agent), and locative (place where). There may have also been a ninth case, the directive 
or allative (place to which). A few languages, such as Old Lithuanian, Tocharian, 
and Ossetic, developed additional cases that arose under the influence of neighboring, 
unrelated language groups (Finnic in the case of the first, Turkic in the case of the 
second, and Kartvelian in the case of the third). 

Nominal declensions, like verbal conjugations, could be athematic or thematic. 
The latter gradually replaced the former in most branches, though not as quickly or 
thoroughly as thematic verbs replaced athematic verbs. 


Number 


6.2. Nouns were inflected in three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. The dual has 
tended to disappear, and several branches had lost it entirely or almost entirely by 
the time of their earliest attestations. Existing perhaps outside the singular—plural 
parameter was a category called the collective, which indicated a collection of entities 
treated as a unit (e.g., Latin loca ‘(group of) places’, as opposed to the ordinary 
plural loci, singular locus). The collectives are only preserved as such in the archaic 
stages of a few branches, and were reanalyzed as singulars or plurals elsewhere. 
Interestingly, both Tocharian and Anatolian could form plurals to collectives, called 
pluratives; whether this is an inherited feature is not known, for it could have 
developed independently (as it later did in Celtic; cp. §14.66). 


Gender 


6.3. Most of the older IE languages show a three-way contrast in grammatical gender 
between masculine, feminine, and neuter. But the oldest preserved branch, Anatolian, 
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has only a two-way distinction between animate or common gender and inanimate 
or neuter; the historical status of the feminine in Anatolian is disputed. 

The neuter had the same endings as the animate (or masculine) except in the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative. These three cases are not formally distinguished 
from one another in neuters. 


Athematic Nouns 


6.4. Like athematic verbs, athematic nouns have inflectional endings added directly to 
a root or suffix without an intervening thematic vowel. Traditionally, those athematic 
nouns with stems ending in a consonant (called consonant stems) have been dis- 
tinguished from those ending in i or u (the i-stems and #-stems); but this distinction 
is both unnecessary and misleading, as it masks the fundamentally identical behavior 
of both groups over against that of the thematic nouns. 

To understand athematic nominal inflection, one must distinguish between the 
so-called strong and weak cases. The strong cases differ from the weak cases typic- 
ally in where the accent is located and which morpheme is in the full grade; most 
commonly, the full grade and the accent shift rightward in the weak cases, comparable 
to the shift seen in most athematic verbs. In the schematic diagram below, the strong 
cases are shaded: 


genitive 


ablative 


| dative 


instrumental 


locative 


According to some theories, the accusative plural was strong as well. Standing 
somewhat apart was the ablaut of the locative singular; see §6.11. 


Case-endings of athematic nouns 


6.5. The reconstructions of the PIE case-endings are most secure for the singular 
and for the strong cases in the dual and plural. For the nominative and accusative, 
a distinction must be maintained between animate nouns (masculine or feminine) 
and neuters (or inanimates), as will become clear below. 
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First, we sketch the case-endings of representative daughter languages. The vocative 
has been omitted since the daughter languages usually used che nominative for the 
vocative (but see further below). Only those forms relevant to the reconstructions 
given later are shown. 


THE SINGULAR 


Representative animate athematic paradigms are given in the chart below: Hitt. 
biimant- ‘every’, Ved. pad- and Gk. pod- ‘foot’, Ved. gopa- ‘cowherd, protector’, 
Gk. klop- ‘thief, Av. kabrp- ‘body’ and nar- ‘man’, and Lat. wdc- ‘voice’. Baltic has 
clear cognate case-endings but not in any one paradigm, so a variety of forms are 
given that are glossed in the notes below. Case-forms in the individual languages 
that are either unattested or not useful for reconstruction are left blank in this and 
the following charts. No separate ablative is shown; see §6.8. 


Hitt. Ved. Av. Gk. Lat. Baltic PIE 

nom, ptiman-za pad, haraf-§ pos,  udx (= udc-s) viespat-s *-s 
gopa-s klép-s 

acc. himant-an pad-am, kabrp-om péd-a  udc-em Suni,’ *m 
gopa-m smument-in' 

gen. bimant-ai pad-ds  kabrp-0 — ppod-ds_—_udc-1s Suni-s,* *-(é)s 

szird-es® 

dat, pad-é nair-e udc-i giwant-ei’ *¢) 

instr. pad-a kabrp-a *-(e)h, 

loc,  himant-i —_ pad-t nair-i pod-t}  udc-e* wieszpati-p’ ++i 


'Synchronically fabeled dative: see §6.11. ® Synchronically labeled ablative: see §6.11. 
3 OLith., ‘lord’. * Lith., ‘dog’. * OPruss., ‘man’. * OLith., ‘of the heart’. 7 OPruss., ‘for (one) 
living’. * OLith. adessive case, ‘at the lord’. 


6.6. In athematic nouns, the animate nominative singular ended in *-s and the 
animate accusative singular ended in *-m (or *-m after consonants). The neuter 
nominative-accusative singular had zero ending. Thus contrast Hittite animate nomin. 
sing. buppar-s (written bupparas) ‘bowl’ with neuter uttar ‘word’ (uttar-o). 

Athematic animate nouns ending in resonants show lengthened grade of the stem 
and lack *-s, as for example Greek patér ‘father’. It is widely held that these nomina- 
tive singulars originally had ordinary full grade plus *-s also, and that a sound change 
(Szemerényi’s Law, §3.38) happened in PIE whereby the -s was lost with compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel: *pb,t-ers > *ph,t-ér. A few nouns, notably the words 
for ‘sky, sky-god’ (*djéus) and ‘cow’ (*g”6us}, apparently had both lengthened 
grade and *-s, 

6.7. In athematic animate nouns, the vocative ending was zero and there was 
retraction of the accent. What this meant for all practical intents and purposes is 
that the vocative was the same as the nominative without the *-s or without length- 
ened grade: Gk. nomin. pélis ‘city’ but voc. péli “(o) city’; Ved. nomin. hasti ‘having 
a spear’ (< “hastin), voc. bdstin. Vedic Sanskrit best preserves the accent retraction. 

6.8. The genitive and ablative of athematic nouns were not distinguished from 
one another in PIE in the singular; they are often referred to together as the genitive- 
ablative. The ending was *-és when accented, otherwise zero-grade *-s. The first 
survives in genitives like Archaic Lat. Vener-es ‘of Venus’ (Classical Lat. Veneris), 
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ON fedr ‘of a father’ (< pre-Germanic *patr-es), and Lith. dialectal dukter-és ‘of a 
daughter’. Zero-grade *-s is found for example in Hitt. nekuz (pronounced nekts) 
‘of the evening’ (< *nekt-s) and OE bropor ‘of the brother’ (< *bbrdatr-s). Some 
languages have a genitive going back to *-os, spread perhaps from the thematic 
declension (§6.48): Homeric Gk. géne-os ‘of a kind’ and Ogam Irish Lugudecc-as 
‘of Lugaid’ (personal name). 

6.9. The dative ended in *-ei, directly preserved for example in Archaic Lat. Mart- 
ei ‘for Mars’, Oscan Mamert-ei ‘for Mars’, and OPruss. giwant-ei ‘for one living’. 

6.10. The instrumental ending was *-h, or *-eb,. The bare laryngeal is found in 
archaic Vedic i- and u-stem instrumentals in -7 and -# from *-i-b, and *-u-h,, e.g. 
mati ‘with thought’. The fuller form *-eh, is found in Indo-Iranian, e.g. in vacd 
‘with speech’ and perhaps in the first member of such Latin verbs as rubé-facere 
‘to redden’, if this originally meant ‘to make with redness’ or the like. 

6.11. Two types of locative are found. The first was formed with a suffix *-i, as in 
Ved. pad-i ‘on the foot’, Lat. ped-e (synchronically called an ablative, but function- 
ally instrumental, ablative, and locative) ‘with/on the foot’, and Gk. pod-é ‘for the 
foot? (synchronically called a dative, but functionally dative, instrumental, and 
locative). 

The second type is the endingless locative, which is interesting not only in being 
endingless, but in typically having full or lengthened grade of the stem, in contrast 
to the other weak cases. For example, the Vedic endingless locative of the word 
for ‘name’ is ndm-an, whereas the weak stem is ndm-n- with zero-grade of the 
n-stem suffix (see below on n-stems). Compare also Old Avestan dgm ‘in the house’ 
(< *dom or *dém) and Old Irish talam ‘(on the) earth’ (< Common Celtic *talamon, 
also an m-stem as in Vedic). 

6.12. A ninth case, the directive (or allative), is posited by some on the basis 
primarily of Anatolian, the only branch in which it is still productive, at least in Old 
Hittite (e.g. arun-d ‘to the sea’, parn-d ‘to the house, homeward’, with long -d 
probably indicating stress; see §9.24). Elsewhere in IE there may be a few fossilized 
traces extended by the locative ending *-i, such as Gk. khamai ‘to the ground’ 
< *dhghmmz-a. Its PIE shape is uncertain; candidates include *-h,(e), *-(e)I, or 
simply *-a. 


THE DUAL 


6.13, Fewer cases were distinguished in the dual than in the singular. The nominative, 
vocative, and accusative dual ended in *-h, or *-h,¢ in animate nouns, and in *-ih, 
in neuters. The full animate form is reflected for example in OLith. Znun-e ‘two men’, 
while the neuter is found in Gk. dsse and OCS odi ‘both eyes’ (*h;(e)k“i-h, and 
*hyek"i-h,, respectively, with different syllabification of the ending in the two lan- 
guages), as well as Vedic Skt. urv-i ‘the two earths’. Note also the number ‘two’ 
itself, *d(u)uoh, (becoming *d(u)ud). 

The other cases of the dual cannot be reconstructed because the paradigms of the 
daughter languages differ too sharply from one another. 


THE PLURAL 


The cases of the plural also differ from one another across the daughter languages, 
especially outside the nominative, vocative, and accusative, making exact reconstruc- 
tion uncertain in several instances. Below are some representative animate athematic 
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plural paradigms for comparison: Hitt. bamant- ‘all’, Ved. pad- and Gk. pod- ‘foot’, 
Av. kabrp- ‘body’ (and other nouns glossed in the notes), Lat. u6c- ‘voice’, and Lith. 
Sun- ‘dog’. 


Hitt. Ved. Av. Gk. Lat. Lith, PIE 
nom. biimant-e8 pad-as kabrp-as-  pod-es Sun-es  *-es 
ace. bumant-u3  pad-ds zam-as” — pdd-as Sun-is —*-ns 
gen. bimant-an pad-am kabrp-am pod-6n udc-um sun-fi  *-6m 
dat.-abl. pad-bhyds nara-biid® bi-bus* *_bh(t)os 
instr. pad-bhis had-bis* —_po-pi® *_bhi(-) 
loc, pat-sti tanu-Su5 ——po-si” aki-siu? *-su 


1In the phrase kabrpas-ca ‘and bodies’. *In the phrase zamas-ca ‘and lands’. > ‘For/From 
men’. *‘By (ones who are) being’. ‘‘With bodies’. ‘ Mycenaean; phonetically poppht. 
7 Synchronically labeled dative; cf. §6.11. ° ‘For/With cows’, ° ‘In the eyes’. 


6.14. The animate nominative plural was *-es and the animate accusative plural! 
was *-ns (probably from *-ms, a combination of the accusative sing. *-7 and an 
old plural ending *-s); after consonants this became *-ys. The vocative plural was 
the same as the nominative, but probably with accent retraction. 

6.15. The neuter nominative-accusative plural was *-h,, originally a collective 
and not a true plural (see §§6.68ff.): Hitt. 435% ‘goods’ (< *hes-u-h,), Ved. 
pagumant-i Shaving cattle’ (-i from vocalized *-b,), and Homeric Gk. géne-a ‘kinds’. 
(The similar-looking neuter plurals in forms like Lat. gener-a ‘kinds’ and OCS 
sloves-a ‘words’ actually go back to *-4 < *-eh, and have been taken over from the 
thematic declension; see §6.54 below.) 

Several archaic languages also have a neuter collective plural with a lengthened 
grade before a resonant, such as Hitt. widdr ‘waters’ and Old Av. aiiara ‘days’. 
Probably these originally ended in the collective *-b, too, which at an early date 
assimilated to the preceding resonant: “ud-or-h, > *ud-6r ‘waters’ (> Gk. budor 
‘water’, reinterpreted as a singular, and Hitt. widar with different ablaut). 

6.16. The traditional reconstruction of the genitive plural ending is *-6m. But 
evidence from Vedic Sanskrit and Old Avestan poetry suggests that the PIE ending 
was probably *-oHom, which underwent contraction to *-6m in the later histories 
of the branches. (We will discuss the Sanskrit and Avestan scansion in §§10.36 
and 11.21.) Some scholars have argued that there was also a short variant *-om 
on the basis of forms in Celtic and Slavic, but this could have arisen from *-6m by 
later shortening. 

6.17. The locative plural is straightforwardly reconstructible as *-su. Greek has 
-si, but this is probably an innovation. More problematic are the instrumental, 
dative, and ablative plurals. Most of the branches point to endings beginning with 
*_bh-, e.g. Ved. instr. pl. pad-bhis ‘with the feet’, dat. and abl. pl. pad-bhyds ‘for 
the feet’, Mycenaean Gk. instr. pl. po-pi (which spells popphi < *pod-bhi) ‘with 
the feet’, and Lat. dat. and abl. pl. b#-bus ‘for/with cows’. But the two northern 
European branches Germanic and Balto-Slavic have endings beginning with -17-, 
e.g. inscriptional West Germanic dat. pl. Afli-ms ‘for the Afli (goddesses)’, OCS 
instr. pl. syrdt-mi (Lith. sénu-mis) ‘with sons’, and OCS dat. pl. synti-mii (Old Lith. 
siinti-mus) ‘for sons’. The m-endings may be an innovation of a late north-European 
TE dialect area. 
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Further confusing this picture is the fact that both *-bh- and *-m-elements also 
appear in a few cases that are ssmgular and not plural in number, as Ved. ati-bbis 
‘with help’, Gk. 7-phi ‘with might’, Arm. srti-w ‘with the heart’, and OCS syni-mi 
‘with a son’. Additionally, they appear in duals in Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic: 
Ved. instr. du. pad-bbyam ‘with the two feet’, OCS dat. du. synii-ma ‘for the two 
sons’, Lith. instr. du. xakti-m ‘with two nights’. Finally, neither the *-bb- nor the 
*-m-endings are found in the oldest branch, Anatolian, which has no special endings 
for these cases. 

All this taken together suggests that the *-bh- and *-m-endings developed late, 
probably after Anatolian split off from the family, and may have originally been 
postpositions or adverbs ultimately related to Eng. by and Germ. mit ‘with’, (It is 
cross-linguistically common for postpositions to develop into case-endings.) 


OTHER CASE-LIKE ELEMENTS 


6.18. A number of suffixes are found scattered throughout the daughter languages 
that may or may not be descended from true case-endings in PIE. One example is 
*-tos, found in ablatival function in both singular and plural: Ved. pat-tds ‘from the 
foot’, pl. patsu-tds ‘from the feet’ (interestingly, added to the locative plural), and 
Lat. caeli-tus ‘from heaven’, Another is a locative ending *-dhi, reflected by Gk. -thi 
and Arm. -j (e.g. Gk. ourand-tht ‘in heaven’, Arm. tefowo-j ‘in the place’). Certain 
others are marginally attested and typically show up in adverbs, such as *-dhe in 
Ved. kui-ha ‘where’, Av. ku-da ‘where’, Lat. un-de ‘whence’, and OCS kii-de ‘where’. 


Athematic nominal stem formation 


THE ACCENT-ABLAUT CLASSES 


6.19, All athematic nouns consisted of three parts: root, suffix, and ending. (In one 
group, called root nouns, the suffix was not overt; see further below.) As already 
alluded to, these three morphemes could each show up in different ablaut grades 
depending principally on the position of the accent, which could fall on any of the 
three. According to the standard theory, in any given case-form of an athematic noun 
the unstressed morphemes appeared in the zero-grade, while the stressed morphemes 
were in a grade “stronger” than zero-grade — that is, one with a vowel, generally e, 
but also o. 

6.20. Four distinct classes of athematic nouns are recognized by most scholars, 
each characterized by a particular patterned distribution of accent and ablaut grades. 
They are termed acrostatic, proterokinetic, ampbikinetic (or holokinetic), and 
bysterokinetic (equivalent terms for the last three are proterodynamic, amphidynamic, 
and hysterodynamic). In all of these but acrostatic (which has fixed accent on 
the root), the accent shifts rightward in the weak cases from its position in the 
strong cases. Some scholars recognize two more types, mesostatic and teleutostatic, 
for nouns that have fixed accent on the suffix and ending, respectively; but it is 
not certain that these existed in the proto-language, and they will be left out of 
our discussion. 

The somewhat simplified pictorial overview below will make the basic schemes of 
the four classes clear. The shaded areas indicate the location of the accent in Root 
or Suffix or Ending; the unshaded areas indicate no accent and usually zero-grade 
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(with a couple of exceptions to be treated later). An example is given beneath each 
class, with the nominative exemplifying the strong cases and the genitive, the weak. 


acrostatic proterokinetic hysterokinetic amphikinetic 


R S E R S E R S E R S E 


strong 


weak 


nom. *ndk’-t-s ‘night’  “mén-ti-s ‘thought’ *ph,tér-s ‘father’ *h,éus-0s ‘dawn’ 
gen. * nék®-t-s *mn-téi-s *ph,-tr-és * byus-s-és 


6.21. In acrostatic nouns, the root is accented throughout the paradigm, but with 
ablaut distinction between the strong and weak cases. The most common type had 
o-grade of the root in the strong cases and e-grade in the weak cases. The word for 
‘night’ above is an example; the o-grade nominative is preserved e.g. in Lat. nox, 
and the genitive in Hitt. nekuz (phonetically nek”ts) ‘of eventide’. One well-known 
group of acrostatic nouns is a set of widely attested u-stem (§6.42) neuters such as 
*ddru ‘wood’, *h,diu ‘life-force’, and *g6nu ‘knee’, reflected e.g. in Gk. déru ‘wood, 
spear’, Ved. dyu ‘life, life-force’, and Gk. génu ‘knee’. Somewhat different was the 
word for ‘liver’, a neuter having lengthened grade in the nominative, *iék”-r (> Av. 
ydkara, Gk. bapar, whence English words like hepatitis). 

6.22. A large number of acrostatic nouns had no overt derivational suffix (“zero 
suffix” in theoretical linguistics, which is not to say a non-existent suffix, but rather 
one without phonetic body; it is assumed that underlyingly some suffix did exist 
that had the function of deriving such a noun from a root, but that did not appear 
as a separate entity on the surface). As these nouns appear with only root and 
ending, they are termed root nouns. They include many core vocabulary items that 
are surely ancient, such as *h,ek"- ‘eye’, *ped- ‘foot’, and *dem- ‘house’. To take 
the latter as an example of the type, the nomin. sing. was *dém-s (> *dém by 
Szemerényi’s Law [§3.38]), genit. sing. *dém-s. The nominative singular became 
Arm. town ‘house’ and probably Gk. dé ‘house’, while the genitive is found in the 
famous phrase *dems potis ‘master of the house, lord, master’ (Ved. dém-patis, Old 
Av. dang paiti-, and Gk. des-potés, the source of Eng. despot). We will meet other 
types of root nouns below. 

6.23. In proterokinetic nouns, the root is in the full grade and accented in the 
strong cases, and both accent and full grade shift to the suffix in the weak cases. 
Most ¢- and u-stems (§6.42) in Sanskrit appear to have been proterokinetic, such 
as Ved. nomin. matis ‘thought’, accus. matim, genit. matés, from PIE “mén-ti-s, 
*mén-ti-m, *my-téi-s (Vedic has generalized the zero-grade of the root throughout 
the paradigm; see §6.42). Neuter proterokinetic nouns behaved the same way, as in 
the word for ‘fire’, nomin.-accus. *péh,-ur, genit. *ph,-uén-s (see §6.32 below). 

6.24. In roots ending in a resonant or resonant plus consonant, proterokinetic inflec- 
tion spread at the expense of acrostatic inflection already in the proto-language. 
Thus alongside original acrostatic weak forms like genit. sing. *déru-s and *dém-s, 
new proterokinetic forms *dr-éu-s and *d(m)m-és were created (seen e.g, in Ved. 
drés ‘of the wood’ and Arm. ian ‘of the house’). Such remodelings led to a new class 
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of proterokinetics that descriptively had o-grade of the root in the strong cases and 
zero-grade in the weak. Among animate nouns of this type, the best attested is the 
word for ‘dog’, nomin. *kud(n) accus. * kuon- -m genit. *kun-és: Ved. Sud Svén-am 
Stn-as, Gk. ki6n kun-a@ kun-ds (with the accusative stem remade). 

6.25. In hysterokinetic nouns, the suffix is accented in the strong cases, the ending 
in the weak. The noun for ‘father’ is an example: nomin. sing. * ph,-tér-s (the probable 
original form, later *ph,-tér; recall §6. 6), accus. sing. *ph,-tér-, genit. sing. “phy 
tr-és, reflected almost exactly in Gk. patér patéra patrds. Another example is the 
noun for ‘young bull’, nomin. sing. *h,uks-én, accus. *h,uk"s-én-m, genit. *h,uk"s- 
n-és, reflected almost exactly in Vedic Skt. uksd, uksdnam, uksnds. The English 
descendant is ox, whose plural ox-en still preserves the old -stem suffix. 

6.26. Root nouns with mobile accent (on the root in the strong cases, on the 
endings in the weak cases) are often considered as belonging to this type, though 
the fit 1s not exact: they have full grade or lengthened grade of the root in the strong 
cases and full grade of the ending in the weak cases. Some researchers decline to 
assign such nouns to any of the named accent-ablaut classes because of the lack of 
an overt suffix. Examples are at any rate common; they include notably the word 
for ‘sky’ or ‘sky-god’, nomin. sing. *diéu-s accus. *diéu-m (which became *diém by 
Stang’s Law, §3.38) genit. *diu-és, continued exactly in Ved. dydus dyam div-ds, 
Gk. Zevis Zén Di(w)-ds. Hysterokinetic root nouns often appear as the second 
members of compounds. Such root nouns were productively formed from verbal 
roots to indicate either the agent or the recipient (undergoer) of an action. Examples 
include Ved. rtv-d- ‘sacrificing correctly’ (root *iag- ‘worship, sacrifice’), Gk. si- 
zug- ‘yoked together’ (root *ieug- ‘yoke’), Lat. con-iug- ‘spouse’ (< *‘the one yoked 
with’, also from *ieug-), and Olt. drui, genitive druad ‘druid’ (< *dru-yid- ‘seer/ 
knower of the oak’; root *ueid- ‘see’), As some of these examples show, these forms 
often had adjectival function, and the zero-grade of the root was often generalized 
throughout the paradigm in the daughter languages. The hysterokinetic inflection is 
preserved better in Vedic, as in vrtra-bd ‘slayer of Vrtra’, genit. urtra-ghn-ds (< PIE 
*.g"hén-s *-g"bn-és). 

6.27. In amphikinetic (or holokinetic) nouns, the root is accented in the strong 
cases, the ending in the weak, and the suffix is typically in the lengthened o-grade 
(rather than the expected zero-grade) in the nominative singular and ordinary 
o-grade in the accusative singular. The word for ‘dawn’ belongs here, nomin. sing. 
*h,éus-6s (Aeolic Gk. ads, Lat. aurér-a), accus. sing. "h,éus-os-m (Ved. usasam, 
remade with zero-grade of the root), genit. sing. *h,us-s-és (Ved. usds). Another 
famous example is the word for ‘earth’, nomin. *dhéghdm (Hitt. teékan), accus. 
* dhéghom-m (> *dhéghom by Stang’s Law, §3.38, to become ultimately Ved. ksdm), 
genit. *dhghm-és (Hitt. taknai, Ved. ymas). Yet another famous amphikinetic noun 
is the word for ‘path’, which will be discussed in §11.23. 

6.28. Individual schools of thought differ on the specifics of these classes, as well 
as on their naturalness (cross-linguistic parallels are unfortunately lacking). The 
account here is based on the theory developed by German and Austrian researchers 
in the 1960s and 1970s (principally Jochem Schindler, Heiner Eichner, and Helmut 
Rix) that has become in large measure accepted in the major European and American 
universities. Since no branch of the family preserves the original system intact (at 
least in the form predicted by the theory), most of it has had to be pieced together 
from a variety of sometimes contradictory evidence culled from different daughter 
languages. It is assumed that where daughter forms are at variance with this system 
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(such as Ved. matis and usaésam above), the discrepancy came about through the 
effects of analogy and paradigm leveling that changed the position of the accent 
and/or the distribution of full and zero-grades within a paradigm. Further research 
may well lead to modifications of the theory. 


INTERNAL DERIVATION 


6.29. One of the most interesting facts about the above system is that the accent- 
ablaut classes in PIE are thought to have stood in a derivational relationship with 
one another. The language could derive new nouns or adjectives simply by shifting 
the accent rightward and thereby changing the form’s class membership. For example, 
one could shift the accent of an acrostatic noun rightward and create a proterokinetic 
or amphikinetic noun or adjective, and from proterokinetics one could derive 
amphikinetics or hysterokinetics in the same way. The resulting derivatives in gen- 
eral meant ‘possessing, associated with’ what was denoted by the original noun or 
adjective. This process is known as internal derivation, and was elucidated by the 
late Austrian Indo-Europeanist Jochem Schindler. 

To illustrate, from an acrostatic noun could be derived a proterokinetic possessive 
adjective: 


acrostatic *krot-u-s genit. *krét-u-s ‘insight, intelligence’ (Ved. krdtus) 


— proterokinetic *krétus genit. *kyt-éu-s ‘having mental force, strong’ (Gk. 
kratus ‘strong’) 


Similarly, from a proterokinetic noun could be derived an amphikinetic noun of 
appurtenance: 


proterokinetic *bhlégh-mu ‘sacred formulation’ (Ved. brébman-) 


~ amphikinetic *bhlégh-mo(n) ‘the one of the sacred formulation, priest’ (Ved. 
brabmdan-) 


This second type of internal derivation was quite common. Another such pair is 
Lat. sémen ‘seed’ and its derivative Sémé6n-és ‘deities of the seed’. From protero- 
kinetic nouns could also be generated hysterokinetic derivatives, as in Gk. psetidos 
‘false’ and its derivative pseudés ‘liar’. 

6.30. Nouns could also be derived from a case-form of another noun, especially a 
locative. A famous example is the derivation of the word for ‘man, human’ from the 
locative of the word for ‘earth’. The amphikinetic noun *dhégh6m ‘earth’ had an 
extended locative *dhghm-en ‘on the earth’; from this locative an amphikinetic 
noun meaning ‘the one on/of the earth, earthling = man, human’ was formed, 
*dbhghémo(n) genit. *dhghmnés, becoming Lat. homé genit. hominis, and OE guma 
pl. guman (surviving in altered form as the -groom in the word bridegroom). 


ATHEMATIC DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES 


6.31. The most prominent athematic derivational suffixes ended in x, r, s, and ¢, 
forming nouns that were called 7-stems, r-stems, etc. An archaic group of nouns, 
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called heteroclitic stems (or heteroclites), had suffixes with different final conso- 
nants in the strong and weak cases. By far the best-known variety of heteroclites is 
the class of r/n-stems, neuter nouns ending in *-r in the nominative/accusative singular 
and collective (§6.68) that is replaced by a stem in *-2- in the other cases. A famous 
example is *wdd-r ‘water’, stem *xéd-n-, preserved almost exactly in Hitt. watar 
genit. witenas; note also that within Germanic we have both Eng. water (with -r) 
and ON vatn (with -n), Two other examples are Hitt. éhar ‘blood’ genit. iShanas, 
and Lat. femur genit. femin-is ‘thigh’. The class is widely productive in Anatolian, 
but moribund in the other branches. In Greek, the -n- was remade into -at-, yielding 
words like bidor ‘water’ with stem hiidat-. 

6.32. A number of complex (compound) suffixes belong to this category. The 
richest representation of these is again provided by Anatolian, which reflects 
stems in *-mer/n-, *-ser/n-, *-tern-, and *-yer/n-. The last of these is found for 
instance in the word *peh,-ur ‘fire’, continued most faithfully in Hitt. pabbur 
genit. pabbuenas; the alternation is preserved indirectly in Arm. how ‘fire’ along- 
side its derivative bn-oc ‘oven’ (< *hown-oc‘) with -n-, and in Eng. fire alongside 
Goth. fon ‘fire’. 

6.33. There may also have been an //#-stem, the word for ‘sun’: nomin. *seb,-46l 
(in e.g. Lat. sol, Goth. sauil}, genit. *sh,-wén-s (OAv. x’dng) or *sh,-un-s (Eng. sun 
is ultimately from a similar stem). But given that sd etc. is masculine while x’aug is 
neuter, these may rather be from separate paradigms. 

6.34, n-stems. Various types of animate and neuter suffixes ending in *-7 have been 
reconstructed, especially the compound suffixes *-men-, *-sen-, *-ten-, and *-uen-, 
all of which frequently show up as the basis for infinitival endings (see §5.54). The 
most familiar is the neuter abstract noun suffix *-2m, genit. sing. *-men-s, referring 
to the act or result of the action of the verb. This yields for example the Vedic and 
Greek abstract nouns in -ma (e.g. Ved. kdr-ma ‘deed’, lit. ‘thing done’, Gk. thé-ma 
‘theme’, lit. ‘thing placed’) and the Latin abstracts in -men (e.g. Lat. car-men ‘song’ 
< *kan-mn ‘thing sung’). Some more archaic nouns consisted simply of an  pre- 
ceded or followed by an ablauting vowel, such as *g”reh,u-0(n) ‘pressing stone, 
millstone’ (from *g“h,u- ‘heavy’, as in Ved. gurii-), becoming Ved. gravan-, Olr. 
bréu (genit. broon), and Eng. quern ‘hand mill’. 

6.35. The so-called “Hoffmann” suffix (named after the late Indologist and 
Indo-Europeanist Karl Hoffmann) has been recently added to the dossier. Forming 
adjectives that indicated possession, it had the shape *-Hon- alternating with zero- 
grade *-Hn-. The PIE adjective for ‘young’ is a well-known example, made from 
the zero-grade of *h,oju ‘life-force’: nomin. *h,iu-Hd(n) (Ved. ytva), accus. 
*hyju-Hon-m (Ved. yuivanam), genit. *h,iu-Hn-es (Ved. ytin-as). This adjective thus 
originally meant ‘having life-force, having vitality’. 

6.36. A very widespread neuter #-stem noun is the word for ‘name’, but its 
precise reconstruction is disputed; two commonly adduced contenders are *h,neh,ma 
and *h,nomn. The cognates include Hitt. aman (dissimilated from earlier *ndman), 
Ved. nama, Greek 6noma (Laconian Gk. énuma, only in personal names and pre- 
serving an original e- that changed to o- elsewhere in Greek), Lat. némen, Goth. 
namo, Arm. anown, Olr. ainm(m), Toch. A ftom, and OCS ime. 

6.37. r-stems. Many stems ended in an *-r that were not heteroclitic. The most 
common were the agent-noun suffixes *-ter- and *-tor-. The first of these formed 
so-called non-event agent nouns, as in *dh,-tér ‘giver, one whose function or role 
is to give (but who may never have actually done so)’ (Ved. data, Gk. dotér), while 
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the second formed event agent nouns (*déh,-tdr ‘giver, one who has given’: Ved. 
data, Gk. détér). Besides their different semantics, the two behaved differently syn- 
tactically, too: in Indo-Iranian the first type took a genitive complement (Ved. data 
vastinédm [genit. pl.] ‘giver of goods’), whereas the *-tor- nouns took an accusative 
(data vasani). 

Another suffix *-ter- is found in kinship terms: *ph,ter- ‘father’, *mater- ‘mother’, 
* bhrater- ‘brother’, *dbugh,ter- ‘daughter’, and *ienh,ter- ‘husband’s brother’s wife’. 
Attempts to analyze these words as agent nouns have been unconvincing. 

An r-stem with simpler stem is the word for ‘hand’, *gbés-Gr stem * ghes-r-, seen 
in Hittite kigSaraz (phonetically kisars; the *-s was added later) stem ki8(s)r-, Gk. 
kheir-, and Arm. jern (< *&besr-n-). 

6.38. s-stems, Neuters ending in *-os in the strong cases and having a stem *-es- 
in the weak cases, but with full grade of the root throughout (and therefore not 
falling readily into any of the accent-ablaut classes), are a common type of verbal 
abstract noun and were formed from the full grade of verbal roots. Thus from 
* Zenh,- ‘be born’ was formed *génh,-os ‘birth, thing born, race, kind’, stem * genh,- 
es-: Ved. jdnas- ‘race, clan’, Gk. génos ‘race, kind’ (genitive géne-os < pre-Greek 
* gen-es-os), Lat. genus ‘type’, and Olr. cin ‘birth’. 

A simple suffix *-s- is found in some archaic nouns, such as *kreuh,-s ‘gore, 
bloody flesh’ (Ved. kravis-, Gk. kréas; the same root that yields English raw). 

6.39. Animate s-stems having possessive semantics were formed from neuter 
s-stems by internal derivation (§6.29). Thus the neuter noun for ‘grain’, *kerh,-os 

*kerh,-es-, preserved in German Hirse ‘millet’, could form a noun or adjective 
*kerb,-és ‘(the one) associated with or possessing grain’, whence the name of the 
Latin agricultural goddess Cerés. Similarly, the neuter Greek noun k/é(w)os ‘fame’ 
had a derivative -klé(w)és (contracted to -klés) ‘famed’, common in names like 
Sopho-klés ‘famed for wisdom’. 

A special s-stem was the suffix *-yos- used to form the perfect participle (§5.56). 

6.40. tstems. Athematic suffixes in *-t- are best known for forming feminine 
abstract nouns. The simple suffix is found for example in PIE *dekm-t- ‘group of 
ten, decad’ (from *dekm ‘ ten’): Ved. dasdz- and OCS (pl.) desete. It is also found in 
the compound suffixes *-tat- (probably from earlier *-teh,-t-) and *-tdt- (*-tuh,-t-), 
likewise used to form feminine abstracts; these are most familiar from Latin: liber- 
tat- ‘freedom’, senec-tut- ‘old age’. An unrelated suffix of some interest is *-7t-, seen 
in PIE *melit- ‘honey’ and Hitt. Seppit- ‘kind of grain’; perhaps it was a “foodstuff” 
suffix. 

An important subset of the ¢-stems is comprised by the #t-stems, whose most 
ea members are the participles formed to Present and aorist tense-stems 

(see §5.56). Also worth mentioning is the possessive suffix *-yent-, as in Hitt. 
&8bar-want- ‘bloody’ (éhar ‘blood’), Ved. bhaga-vant- ‘wealthy’ (bhdgas ‘wealth’), 
and Gk. niphd-(w)ent- ‘snowy’ (nipb- ‘snow’). 

6.41. Reduplicated athematic nouns. A variety of reduplicated nouns are known 
from all stem-classes. One reconstructible for PIE is the word for ‘beaver’, *bhe- 
bbru- (a derivative of *bbreu- ‘brown’): OHG bibar, Lith. bébrus, Ved. babhri- 
‘brown’. 

6.42. i- and u-stems. Two classes of athematic nouns that behaved in parallel 
were those whose suffix was *-i- or *-u- in the zero-grade and *-ei- *-en- in the full 
grade. The most common type continues an earlier proterokinetic paradigm, with 
zero-grade *-i-s *-i-m and *-u-s *-u-m in the strong cases, and full grade in the 
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weak cases (genit. *-e1-s *-eu-s). By the time of the daughter languages, however, these 
nouns do not ablaut in their root syllable. Thus Ved. mati- ‘thought’ is believed to 
continue a proterokinetic nomin. *mén-ti-s genit. *mn-téi-s, but the zero-grade *mn- 
(> Ved. ma-) has been generalized. (The same happened in Greek and other branches.) 
This is an example of the verbal abstract nouns in *-f-, one of the most common 
groups of i-stems; also common were abstract nouns in *-tx-. Both of these types 
often appear in infinitives in the daughter languages (see §5.54). 

Many adjectives made from roots having inherently adjectival meaning are 
simple u-stems, such as Lith. dubus ‘deep’ and Ved. guri- ‘heavy’. On the u-stem 
proterokinetic nouns of the type *déru ‘spear’, see §6.21. 


Thematic Nouns 


6.43. Thematic nouns, like thematic verbs, are characterized by the presence of an 
ablauting stem *-e/o- to which the case-endings are added. In practice, the stem is 
almost always *-o-, and so these nouns are commonly referred to as o-stems. The 
case-endings are mostly the same as the athematic ones, but there are several not- 
able differences, as we will see shortly. In many of the daughter languages, certain 
thematic case-endings were influenced or replaced by the corresponding pronominal 
case-endings (see §7.8); some common instances of this will be pointed out. 

6.44. There are no certain accent-ablaut distinctions within thematic paradigms 
except in the vocative, where the accent was retracted. (But see also §6.66.) Most 
animate o-stems had masculine gender, but a number of them, including some kinship 
terms (e.g. *s/usos ‘daughter-in-law’) and a variety of tree names (e.g. *bhd@os ‘oak, 
beech’ and *krnos ‘cornel cherry’), were feminine. 


Case-endings of thematic nouns 


6.45. Below is a comparative table of the athematic and most archaic thematic 
endings to illustrate the similarities and differences between the two classes: 


Singular Dual Plural 

athem. them. athem. them. athem, them. 
nom. anim, *-s *os * hp, *.6<*-o-h, *-es *-6s < *-0-es 
voc. *Le *-h, *.6<*-o-h, *-es *.6s < *-0-es 
acc. anim. *-om *-b, *.6<*-o-b, *-ns *-ons 
n-a. neut. *-om * ib, *.0-ih, *-by *.G < *-e-h, 
gen. a5 *-os ¢ *-6m *-6m 
abl. _ *-6t < *-o-(h,)Jat *-bh- — *-ofi)bb- 
dat. * er *_6i < *-0-e1 *-bb- — *-o(t)bh- 
instr. *-h, *.6 < *-o-h, *-bb-  *-0(i)bb- 
loc. 4 *-01 * su *.oisu 
SINGULAR 


6.46. The following chart shows some of the comparative evidence for the singular 
declension of o-stems: the animates Hitt. aruna§ ‘sea’, Ved. virds ‘man’, Av. yasna- 
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‘sacrifice’, Gk. theds ‘god’, Lat. seruus ‘slave’, Goth. dags ‘day’, OCS rabii ‘slave’, 
and Lith. vyras ‘man’. The neuters and other special forms are glossed in the notes. 


Hitt. Ved. Ay. Gk. Lat. Goth. OCS Lith. 
nom. anim. arun-as_—vir-ds yasnd the-6s seru-os? dag-s tabi vyr-as 
voc. anim. negn-a’—vir-a ddelph-e' seru-e rab-e —vyfr-e 
acc, anim.  arun-an  vir-dm yasn-am _—_—the-6n seru-om® dag vyr-a, 

deuw-an"* 
mea. neut.  péd-an? pad-dm' xSadr-amS péd-on’ _pers-om'® gyw-an? 
gen, arun-as vir-dsya-yasn-ahe_—the-oio*_—seru-i, 

Popli-osto™ 

abl. vir-dt yasn-at Gnat-6d? rab-a’— vyr-o'% 
dat. vir-dya - yasn-@i_—tthe-6i Herekl-oi18 = dag-a_ rab-u—vyfr-mi 
instr. yajn-d" —-yasn-a vyr-u 
loc. arun-i_—vir-é yasn-e dom-i"* rab- — nam-ié"* 


' Brother’, 2 ‘Place’. '‘Track’, 4 “With a sacrifice’. 5 ‘Rule’. § ‘Brother’. ’ ‘Ground’. * Homeric; 
theoa in Classical Gk. ? Archaic Lat.; seruus and seruum in Classical Lat.  Umbr., ‘ground’. 
1 Archaic Lat., ‘of Publius’. 2 Archaic Lat., ‘from Gnaeus’. “ Osc., ‘for Hercules’. '* ‘At 
home’.  Synchronically genitive. '* OPruss., ‘god’. '” OPruss., ‘alive’. 


6.47. There is complete agreement on the reconstruction of the animate nominative, 
vocative, accusative, and neuter nominative-accusative singular. Retraction of the 
accent in the vocative is evidenced by such forms as Ved. vir-a (vs. nomin. virds) and 
Gk. ddelph-e (vs. nomin. adelpbds) above. Also uncontroversial are the reconstruc- 
tions of the dative, instrumental, and locative singular, traditionally reconstructed 
as *-Gi, *-6, and *-oi. The first two are likely contracted from *-o-ei and *-o-b,. An 
ablaut variant *-ei in the locative is found especially in Italic, e.g. Oscan comenei 
‘in the assembly’. 

6.48. The picture for the genitive singular is not quite as clear. The oldest ending 
was perhaps *-os, identical to the nominative, if Anatolian is any indication (e.g. 
Hitt. nomin. arun-a ‘sea’, genit. arun-a8); and this ending may have infiltrated the 
athematic declension in several daughter languages, including Greek (see §6.8). But 
much more widely represented is *-osio, represented by Ved. vir-dsya, Av. yasn-ahe, 
Homeric Gk. the-ofo, and Archaic Lat. Popli-osio above, as well as by Arm. get-oy 
‘of the river’. It has been proposed that *-osio is a combination of the earlier *-os 
and the stem of the relative pronoun *io- (§7.10); in many languages, relative 
pronouns are used to indicate possession. A similar suffix *-oso is reflected by OE 
(Northumbrian) moncynn-as ‘of mankind’ (> Mod. Eng. -’s) and probably OPruss. 
deiw-as ‘of god’; it is related to the pronominal genitive “-eso (see §7.8). A com- 
pletely different genitive ending *-7 is found in Italic (Latin uir-z), the closely allied 
Venetic (Vineti ‘of Vinetos’), Celtic (Ogam Ir. maq(q)i ‘of the son’), and probably 
Messapic (Dazimaibi ‘of Dazimas’; -aibi spells -ai < *-o-7). 

6.49, Unlike the athematic ablative, the thematic ablative singular is distinct from 
the genitive. It was formed by suffixing an element variously reconstructed as *-ad, 
*-at, or *-h,et (> *-h,at) to the thematic vowel (the final consonant is uncertain 
due to the word-final voicing neutralization discussed in §3.40). This yielded a 
sequence *-o-(b,)ad/t that became -at in Vedic and -dt in Old Avestan, and elsewhere 
contracted to *-6t (e.g. Archaic Lat. Gnaiu-6d ‘by Gnaeus’) or *-dt in Balto-Slavic, 
where it became a genitive (OCS grad-a ‘of/from the city’, Lith. vyr-o ‘of/from the 
man’). This suffix may be related to the Slavic preposition *otd ‘from’ (> Russ. ot). 
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DUAL 


6.50. The nominative, vocative, and accusative animate dual is traditionally recon- 
structed as *-6, which is now thought to be from *-o-b, on the assumption that the 
ending contains the same dual suffix *-h, seen in the athematic declension. Examples 
of the thematic dual include Gk. anthrop-6 ‘two men’, Ved. dev-d ‘two gods’, OCS 
grad-a ‘two cities’, and Lith. vyr-u ‘two men’. The thematic neuter nom.-voc.-acc. 
dual ended in *-o-ih,, as in Ved. yug-é and OCS iz-é ‘two yokes’. The other cases in 
the dual cannot be reconstructed with any certainty. 


PLURAL 


6.51. The following chart shows some of the comparative evidence for the plural of 
o-stems, using the same nouns as above except for Ved. devds ‘god’ and Av. daéuua- 
‘demon’. Other forms are glossed in the notes. 


Hitt. Ved. Av. Gk. Lat. Goth, OCS Lith, 
nom, anu dev-as daéuu-ighé — the-of seru-i dag-os rab-t vyr-ai 
acc. anu. arun-us dev-an masu-ng’ _—the-oils, —_seru-Os dag-ans rab-y vyr-us, 

odel-ons® detw-ans® 
neut. n-a. péd-a' —-yug-a” zug-@ — loca’ slay-o" 
gen. arun-an dev-andm daéuu-angm the-in __seru-om’ rab-i vyr-4 
dat. dev-ébhyas daéuu-aébird Andetic-obos* dag-am rab-omit vyr-ams 
instr. dev-dis, yasnans* the-ois(i) seruis, sokto1s* vyr-ais 
dev-éblis 
loc. dev-ésu asp-aeiue rab-éxit 


1 Places’. 2 ‘Yokes’, >OAv., ‘mortals’. *‘With sacrifices.” * ‘Horses’. © Cretan, ‘obols’. 
7 Archaic Lat. ® Venetic, ‘for the sons of Andetios’ (?). ? Archaic Lat. (inscriptional), ‘for the 
friends’. © OPruss., ‘gods’. !' OPruss., ‘sled’ (pl. in form but sing. in meaning). 


6.52. The animate nominative and vocative plural was *-ds (contracted from 

*.0-es), as in Ved. dev-ds ‘gods’, Olr. (4) fir-u ‘men!’ (surviving as a vocative only), 
Goth. dag-os ‘days’, and Osc. Nivlan-tis ‘men from Nola’ (the boldfacing is 
customary for transliterating words written in the native Oscan alphabet). To judge 
by the Ved. vocative déuds ‘gods!’, the vocative plural had accent retraction like 
the singular. A doubled ending *-dsos is found in Indo-Iranian and Germanic: 
Ved. dev-dsas ‘gods’, Av. daéuu-dyh6 ‘demons’, and probably East Frisian fisk-ar 
‘fishes’. 

6.53. In at least five branches the pronominal nominative plural *-of (§7.8) re- 
placed the original nominal ending. This probably came about in phrases consisting 
of a pronoun and noun, where the noun simply copied the pronominal ending: so a 
phrase *toi ekuds ‘those horses, the horses’ became *toi ekuoi. The ending is seen in 
Gk. the-of, Lat. seru-i, OCS rab-i, and Lith. vyr-ai above, as well as Toch. B yakwi 
‘horses’ (< *ekuoi) and Olr. fir ‘men’ {< *uir-oi). 

6.54, The neuter nominative-accusative plural was *-eh,, originally a collective 
(§§6.68f6.), as in Ved. yug-a ‘yokes’ and Osc. comono ‘assemblies’ (with -o < *-d). 

6.55. The other thematic plural endings resemble the athematic endings, and gen- 
erally consist of them added to the thematic vowel. The animate accusative plural 
was *-ons (= *-o-ms), as seen in OAv. maésii-ang, Gk. (Cretan) odel-ons, Goth. 
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dag-ans, and OPruss. deiw-ans above. A long version *-6ns, which may or may 
not be of PIE date, is reflected for example in Ved. dev-dn (appearing as dev-dms 
before certain consonants) and Umbr. uer-of ‘gate(s)’ (-f in Umbrian is the regular 
outcome of *-ns!). 

6.56. The thematic genitive plural ended like the athematic genitive in *-6m, as 
seen in Gk. the-6n, Lith. vyr-~, and maybe OPruss. grec-on ‘of sins’. This was 
apparently shortened to *-om in Celtic, perhaps Archaic Lat. uir-um ‘of men’, and 
OCS rab-a. 

6.57. As in the athematic declension, the thematic dative, instrumental, and ablative 
plural were generally formed with endings in *-bh- or *-m-, the latter only in 
Germanic and Balto-Slavic. Sometimes, as in Ved. instr. pl. dev-ébhis and Av. dat. 
pl. daéuu-aébii6, the ending was added to a stem in *-o7- rather than the bare thematic 
stem. This feature resurfaces elsewhere: in the one reconstructible instrumental 
ending that has no parallel in the athematic declension, *-dis (reflected e.g. in Ved. 
dev-dis, Lith. vyr-ais, and Gk. the-ois [dative]), and in the thematic locative plural 
ending *-oi-su (Ved. dev-ésu, Av. asp-aéSu, Homeric Gk. the-oisi [dative], and OCS 
rab-éxit with -x- from earlier *-s-). 


Thematic nominal formations and suffixes 


6.58. Some thematic nouns reconstructible for PIE are not derived from any known 
root, such as *ufkos ‘wolf’, *h,stkos ‘bear’, *snusds ‘daughter-in-law’, and *ag”sos 
‘lamb’. But most of the thematic nouns found in the daughter languages are derived 
from roots, either by adding the thematic vowel alone or by adding a suffix that 
itself ends in the thematic vowel. PIE had a large number of such suffixes, a few of 
which are given below. Some of the example forms are actually feminines ending 
with the suffix *-d (*-e-h,; see §§6.69-70). 


TOMOS AND TOMOS NOUNS 


6.59, These nouns, named after a Greek example of each type, were formed by 
adding the thematic vowel to the o-grade of the root. Tomds nouns had accented 
suffix and agential or active meaning (Gk. tomds means ‘sharp’, i.e. ‘cutting’, from 
*tem- ‘cut’), while tdmos nouns had root accent and resultative meaning (témos 
means ‘a slice’, that is, a thing that results from cutting). The agential tomds nouns 
are particularly frequent as final compound members; an example is *-g”or(h,)os 
‘eating, devouring’ (root *g“erb,- ‘devour’) in Gk. démo-béros ‘devouring the people’ 
and Lat. carni-uorus ‘eating meat, carnivorous’. 


POSSESSIVE DERIVATIVES IN *-6- 


6.60. Thematic nouns and adjectives indicating possession could be formed by 
adding the accented thematic vowel suffix *-6- to an athematic noun stem, or by 
shifting the accent rightward to the thematic vowel of an already existing thematic 
noun (usually with additional modifications, see directly below). For example, the 
noun *g“ieh,- ‘bowstring’ (> Ved. jya) had zero-grade *g”ih,-, from which a thematic 
noun *g”ih,-6- ‘(thing) having a bowstring’ could be formed (> Gk. bids ‘bow’). 
6.61. At other times, the ablaut grade of the base was “increased” a step (from zero 
to full or from full to lengthened), a very common type of formation called a vrddhi- 
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derivative, after the Sanskrit word for ‘growth’. Vrddhi-derivatives have a genitival 
or ablatival relationship to the noun from which they are formed: ‘belonging to, 
of, (descended) from’. Thus from the thematic noun *swékuro- ‘father-in-law’ 
(Ved. Sudsura-) could be formed a lengthened-grade vrddhi-derivative *suékuré- 
‘pertaining to one’s father-in-law’ (> Skt. Sv@éura- ‘relating to one’s father-in-law’, 
OHG swagur ‘father-in-law’s son = brother-in-law’). 

6.62. Sometimes a vrddhi-derivative was formed from a zero-grade and involved 
the insertion of the full-grade vowel in the “wrong” place. A famous example is the 
PIE word for ‘god’, *deiu-6-s (Ved. devds, Av. daéuua- ‘demon’, Archaic Lat. accus. 
pl. deinds ‘gods’). It was : formed from the zero-grade *diu- of the noun *diéus ‘sky’ 5 
with the “wrong” full-grade *deiy- instead of *déeu-. Its literal meaning was ‘one 
of, belonging to, or inhabiting the sky’. 


REDUPLICATED THEMATIC NOUNS 


6.63. Just as some athematic nouns exhibit reduplication, so too do some thematic 
nouns. The most famous example, found throughout the family, is *k“e-k“l-o- ‘wheel’ 
(root *k“el(H)- ‘to turn’): Ved. cakrém, Gk. kuiklos, Toch. A kukél ‘chariot’, OE 
hweohl ‘wheel’, and perhaps Hitt. kugullas ‘ring-shaped bread, donut’. Additional 
examples include Ved. ré-rih-a- ‘licking repeatedly’, Av. ra-rem-a- ‘resting’, and 
OCS gla-gol-ii ‘word’ (< *gal-gal-o-, from “gal- ‘to cry out’). It has been suggested 
that such forms had intensive or emotive force; *ke-k“l-o- may have been an 
expressive neologism for a new gadget, the wheel, referring to the iterativity of its 
turning. (Recall on this point also §2.58.) 


NOUNS IN *-lo- 


6.64. This is widely found in diminutives in Italic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic, such 
as the word for ‘piglet’: Lat. porc-ulus, OHG farb-ali, and Lith. par3-élis (only the 
Latin form has actually remained thematic). It is also found added to verbal roots to 
make nouns of various kinds, such as *sed-lo- (or feminine *sed-leh,) ‘a seat’ (from 
*sed- ‘sit’) in e.g. Gk. helld, Lat. sella, and Goth. sitls. 


NOUNS IN *-mo- 


6.65. This suffix was added to verbal roots to form a variety of action and event 
nouns. For example, the root *g“her- ‘to heat up’ formed *g“her-mo- or *g”hor- 
mo-, appearing as a noun meaning ‘heat’ (Ved. gharmd-, OPruss. gorme, Alb. zjarm 
‘fire’) or an adjective meaning ‘warm’ (Gk. thermés, Lat. formus, Eng. warm, Arm. 
jerm). Some further examples from the individual languages include Gk. gnd-mé 
‘opinion’ (Greek root g#6- ‘know’ < PIE *gneh,-), Lat. fd-ma ‘fame, report, reputa- 
tion’ (Latin root fa- ‘speak’ < PIE root *bheb,-), and Eng. stream (< *sreu-mo-, from 
*sreu- ‘flow’). 
On the participial suffix *-mo-, see §5.56. 


NOUNS IN *-no- 


6.66. This suffix was added to verbal roots to form nouns of various sorts, such as 
Vedic yajfid- and Av. yasna- ‘sacrifice, offering’ (< *iag-no-, from *jag- ‘to sacrifice’), 
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and Lat. dénum ‘gift’ (< *deh,-no-, from *deh,- ‘to give’). One well-known trio 

of these nouns — the words for ‘sleep’ (*syep-no-), ‘wagon’ (*uegh-no-), and ‘price’ 

(*ues-no-) — is unusual in showing ablaut of the root. To use the first of these for 

illustration, the e-grade *suep-no- is found in OE swefn ‘sleep, dream’, the o-grade 

*suop-no- in Arm. Kown ‘sleep’, and the zero-grade *sup-no- in Gk. bupnos ‘sleep’. 
On the passive verbal adjective suffix *-nd-, see §5.57. 


“TOOL” NOUNS IN *-tlo-, *-dhlo-, *-tro-, *-dhro- 


6.67. These suffixes formed nouns indicating an instrument for accomplishing an 
action; normally they are neuters. Originally there were only the suffixes *-tlo- and 
*.tro-; *-dhlo- and *-dbro- arose secondarily by Bartholomae’s Law (§§3.35, 10.6) 
and were later reanalyzed as independent suffixes. Examples of each suffix include 
*(s)neh,-tlo- ‘thing to sew with’ (from *sneh,- ‘sew’) in Eng. needle; “sth,-dhlom 
‘place to stand things’ (from *steh,- ‘stand’) in Lat. stabulum ‘place for animals to 
stand, stable, stall’; *herb;-trom ‘a plow’ (from */,erb,- ‘to plow’) in Gk. érotron, 
Lat. ardtrum, and Ol. arathar; and *kr(e)1-dhro- ‘sieve’ (from *krei- ‘to sift, strain’) 
in Lat. cribrum and OE bridder. 


The Collective and the Feminine 


6.68. As noted above, the neuter plural was formed by adding *-/,. A curious fact 
in Anatolian, Greek, and Old Avestan is that neuter plurals took singular verb 
agreement, as in the Greek phrase ta z6ia trékhei ‘the animals (pl.) run (sing.)’. 
Additionally, in several branches (most notably Anatolian), animate nouns could 
form collective plurals in -a (< *-(e)h,) alongside ordinary (distributive) plurals: 
Hitt. alpas ‘cloud’, ordinary (distributive) plural alpes ‘clouds’, collective alpa ‘group 
of clouds’; Gk. mérés ‘thigh’, ordinary plural mérof ‘(individual) thigh-pieces’ (of a 
sacrificial animal), collective plural méra ‘(group of) thigh-pieces’; Lat. locus ‘place’, 
ordinary plural loci, collective loca. These facts have led many to hypothesize that 
*-b, was originally a collective suffix, and that PIE possessed a singular, dual, dis- 
tributive plural, and collective. 

6.69. The suffix *-h, is at least outwardly identical to an animate suffix *-b, that 
forms feminine nouns and abstract nouns. Its function as an abstract-noun suffix is 
found in all the branches including Anatolian, as in Luvian zid-ap(-iSa) ‘virility’ 
(from ziti- ‘man’), Lycian pijata- ‘gift? (< *piio-teh,), and Gk. (Doric) tom-a ‘a 
cutting’ (< *tom-eh,). The feminizing *-h,, however, is found only outside Anatolian. 
If these two *4,-suffixes are one and the same, as most researchers believe, then the 
collective *-b, early on acquired the additional function of marking the animate 
singulars of abstract nouns, and then later {after Anatolian broke off from the 
family) became specialized as a feminizing suffix. 

It is not clear how this development is to be explained semantically. The use of 
abstract nouns to refer to an individual person belonging to or associated with that 
abstract entity has good parallels, as in Eng. youth ‘state of being young’ > ‘a young 
individual’, or Lat. testiménium ‘testimony’ > French témoin ‘witness’. But how such 
individualizing use might have been manifested in feminizing function is unclear. 

The collective *-b, was restricted to the nominative and accusative of collectives, 
but in abstract and feminine forms it is found in all cases and numbers. 
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The a-stems 


6.70. The most widespread group of feminine nouns had a stem *-eb,-, which 
contracted to *-d-, the source of the d-declensions that are characteristic of feminine 
nouns in so many of the daughter languages (Greek and Latin among them). This 
stem is either the feminizing suffix *-b, added to the thematic vowel, or simply the 
full grade of the feminizing suffix. Compare the paradigms below of Ved. priya 
‘dear’, Av. daéna ‘religion’, Gk. thea and Lat. dea ‘goddess’, Goth. giba ‘gift’, OCS 
glava ‘head’, and Lith. dona ‘gift’. 


Singular 
Ved. Av. Gk. Lat. Goth. OCS Lith. 
nom.  priy-@ daén-a the-a de-a gib-a —glav-a diion-a 
acc.  prty-am daén-am the-an de-am gib-a glav-9 duion-a 
gen. prty-dyds daén-aiié —_the-as de-ae, gib-os diion-os 
de-at 
dat. priy-dyai daén-aiidi —the-ai de-ae gib-ai_—glav-é dtion-ai 
instr. priy-d, daén-a, glav-oj9 — dtion-a 
priy-dya daén-aiia 
loc.  priy-dydm — daén-a glav-é duion-oje 
Plural 
nom.  priy-as daén-é the-ai de-ae gib-os — glav-y diion-os 
acc. _priy-ds daén-d the-as de-ds gib-os — glav-y diion-as 
gen. priy-anam  daén-anam the-6n,  de-drum gib-o —glav-ti dion-y 
the-d6n* 
dat.  priy-dbhyas daén-abito _the-ais(i) de-is gib-om glav-ami duon-oms 
instr, priy-Gbhis  daén-abis —the-dphi® ~—de-abus* glav-am: —_dtion-omis 
loc. priy-dsu daén-ahu glav-axi dtion-ose 


1 Archaic Lat.; note also the fixed phrase pater famili-ds ‘head of the household’. * Homeric, 
3 Synchronically dative and ablative. 


As can be seen, the *-eh,-declension is athematic, with the case-endings added 
directly to the laryngeal. There is interestingly no *-s in the nominative singular. 
Some of the forms in the charts above have been remade, such as the Latin genitive 
sing. de-ae (§13.38). Note that forms like the accusative singular *-eh,-m do not 
appear as *-eh,-m, as might be expected from the usual syllabification rules (§3.42), 
but rather remain *-eh,-m, eventually to become *-d. This is an example of Stang’s 
Law (see §3.38). 

At an earlier stage there were potentially feminines formed simply by adding *-h, 
to a root, as in *g“en-b, ‘woman’, reflected directly by Ved. jani- (with -i- < *h,). 
(Gk. guné and OCS Zena come from later forms ending in *-eh,.) 

The @-declension in the daughter languages is familiarly associated with thematic 
declensions, especially in adjectives where o-stem masculine and neuters form their 
feminines with *-a- (e.g. Lat. nouus [masc.], nouum [neut.], noua [fem.]). It is also 
associated with feminine counterparts of o-stem animates (e.g. ursa ‘she-bear’ next to 
ursus ‘{he-]bear’ in Latin). Both of these functions, however, may have arisen relatively 
late, as they are barely found in the earliest attested stages of these languages. 
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The devi- and vrki-feminines and other formations 


6.71. Beside bare *-eh,- we can reconstruct a compound suffix *-ieh,- that is also 
collective and feminizing. It existed in two types, represented on the one hand by 
Vedic devi ‘goddess’, genit. devyés, and on the other by Vedic urkis ‘she-wolf’, 
genit. vrkyas (which spells vrkias). The devi-type commonly forms feminines to 
athematic adjectives such as nt-participles; examples include Ved. yufijat-i ‘yoking 
(fem.)’ (< *iung-nt-ih,) and Gk. phérousa ‘carrying (fem.)’ (< pre-Greek *bher-ont- 
ja). (On the different syllabifications of *-ih,, see §3.42.) There is no sure evidence 
of either of these types in Anatolian. 

There are scattered vestiges of other feminine formations, of which we shall 
mention one. A feminine suffix *-s(o}r-, derived from a word *soro- ‘woman’, is 
indicated by the Indo-Iranian and Celtic feminine of the numerals ‘three’ and ‘four’, 
*t(r)ji-sr- and *k”etur-sr- (Ved. tisrds, cdtasras; Av. tisrd, catanré, with -pr- from 
*-sr-; Gaul. tidres; and Olt. teoir, cetheoir), It is also found as a feminizing suffix 
for certain Hittite nouns (see §9.44a), and may well be the second element in such 
kinship terms as *sye-s6r ‘sister’, perhaps ‘woman of one’s own (kinship group)’ 
(*suo- ‘one’s own’; see §7.12). 


Adjectives 


6.72, Indo-European adjectives did not differ from nouns in declension, and could 
be thematic or athematic. To judge by the older IE languages, any adjective could 
also be used as a noun (like English the good, the bad, and the ugly). Sometimes the 
substantivization of an adjective (that is, the process of turning it into a noun) 
involved morphophonological changes, especially in an idiomatic meaning. Among 
the best-known of these is retraction of the accent when turning an adjective into a 
noun, as in Ved. krsnd- ‘black’ versus the noun kfsna- ‘black antelope’, and Gk. 
dolikhés ‘long’ versus dolikbos ‘long race-course’. 


Formation of adjectives 


6.73. Adjectives could be formed by the addition of suffixes to roots or word-stems. 
While most of the adjectives so formed were o-stems (see the list starting in §6.74 
below), many other adjectives were athematic. For example, a number of adjectives 
that were formed from roots of adjectival meaning were u-stems (as *sueh,du- 
‘sweet’ > Vedic suvddi-, Doric Gk. bddtis), and we have seen various consonant-stem . 
participles like those in *-t- and the feminine adjectives in *-1h,-. A type of t-stem 
adjective of some interest is that exemplified by Latin pré-cliu-is ‘steep’ and dé-pil- 
is ‘hairless’: each of these is a compound formed from an o-stem noun (cli#-us ‘a 
slope’, pilus ‘hair’), with the thematic declension replaced by i-stem endings when 
the noun formed a compound adjective. Aside from suffixation, athematic adjectives 
could be formed from athematic nouns by internal derivation, detailed in §6.29. 


Adjectival suffixes 


6.74, *-io- and *-io-. Indo-Europeanists have traditionally reconstructed an all- 
purpose adjectival suffix *-o- underlying such forms as Hitt. iStarnrya- ‘central’ 
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(< iStarna ‘between’), Ved. damiya- ‘domestic’ (< dém- ‘home’), gaévya- ‘pertaining 
to cows’ (< gdv- ‘cow’}, and Lat. égregius ‘outstanding’ (< é grege ‘out of the 
herd’). But recent research suggests that PIE originally had two or more similar but 
functionally distinct suffixes that merged to a monosyllabic *-io- and a disyllabic 
*-i10-. According to one widely held view, locational adjectives like damiya- were 
originally possessive derivatives formed by adding *-o- (or *-6-, §6.60) to locatives 
in *-i; the resultant sequence *-i-o- tended to be phonetically realized as *-iio-. 
Other sources have been forwarded as well; in all of them, *-o- was added to some 
type of stem containing an -i-. The issue is made more difficult because *-io- could 
come to be pronounced *-ijo- in individual branches, resulting in variant forms 
of the same adjective: Gk. mésos and Gothic midjis point to “medhios as the PIE 
adjective for ‘middle’, whereas Latin medius presupposes *medhiios (as *medhios 
would have become *meius by Latin sound laws). For ease of presentation, we will 
simply use the traditional reconstruction *-jo- in most cases, 

Aside from being freely added to other parts of speech for forming adjectives, 
*.j0- was very commonly employed as a compositional suffix, as in Lat. égregius 
above. In several branches, the suffix was used to form patronymics (‘son of . ..’), 
e.g. Homeric Gk. Telamén-ios Aias ‘Aias (Ajax) son of Telamon’, Old Persian 
Haxdmanis-iya- ‘offspring of Achaemenes, Achaemenid’, Lat. Seru-ius ‘son of a 
slave (seruus), Servius’. 

6.75. *-ko-. This suffix is most commonly found added to nouns to indicate 
origin or material composition: Ved. sindbu-ka- ‘from Sindh’, Gk. Libu-kds ‘Libyan’, 
Gaulish (Latinized) Are-mori-ci ‘those by the sea, Aremoricans’, Goth. staina-hs 
‘stony’. It frequently appeared in a longer version *-iko- as a suffix indicating 
appurtenance, as in Gk. hipp-ikds ‘having to do with horses’, Lat. bell-icus ‘pertain- 
ing to war’, and OE gyd-ig ‘dizzy’ (< Germanic *gud-iga- ‘possessed by a god’; 
Mod. Eng. giddy). 

Related is *-isko-, found in Germanic and Balto-Slavic to indicate affiliation or 
place of origin: OHG diut-isc ‘pertaining to the (common) people’ (> Mod. German 
Deutsch ‘German’), OCS riim-iski# ‘Roman’, and Russ. russkij ‘Russian’, This is the 
source of Mod. Eng. -ish. 

6.76. *-ro-. This suffix took part in the derivational system known as the Caland 
system (see §6.87). It was added to the zero-grade of an adjectival root to form 
that root’s free-standing adjectival form, and was usually accented, as in *hrudh- 
r6- ‘red’ (Ved. rudhird- ‘blood-red, bloody’, Gk. eruth-rés, Lat. ruber) and *hrg-r6- 
‘swift; shining’ (Ved. 7j-rd-, Gk. argds < *argrés ‘swift’). 

6.77. *-t6-. Aside from forming passive verbal adjectives (see §5.57), this suffix 
formed possessive adjectives, as in Lat. barbd-tus ‘bearded’, OCS bogati ‘wealthy’ 
(from bogi ‘wealth’), and Eng. beard-ed. For (unaccented?) *-to- in superlatives 
and ordinals, see §6.81 and §§7.19, 7.21. 


Comparison of adjectives 


COMPARATIVE 


6.78. There were two comparative suffixes in PIE. The first was an amphikineti- 
cally ablauting suffix *-jos- (masculine nomin. *-i6s, weak cases *-is-) added to the 
full grade of the root: Av. accus. sing. ndid-iianbam ‘weaker’ (< Indo-Iranian *nadb- 
ids-am); Mycenaean Gk. me-zo-e ‘(two) bigger ones’ (< pre-Greek *#eg-jos-e); Lat. 
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maior (Archaic Lat. maior), neut. maius (*mag-ios-), adverb magis ‘more’; Olr. 
sin-iu ‘older’ (*sen-ids, cp. Lat. senior); Goth. manag-1z- ‘more’; and OCS bol-is- 
‘bigger’. 

6.79. The second comparative suffix was *-tero-. This was not originally a com- 
parative suffix: its basic function was to set off a member of a pair contrastively 
from the other member of the pair, as in Gk. skaids ‘left’ vs. deksiterds ‘right’, 
ice. ‘the one on the right (as opposed to the one on the left)’. Thus a comparative 
like Gk. soph6-teros ‘wiser’ meant originally ‘the wise one (of two people)’, hence 
“(the one that is) more wise’. This suffix is continued by the comparative suffixes 
-tara- of Sanskrit and -tero- of Greek, and by such forms as Lat. dé-ter-ior ‘farther 
down, lower, worse’, Ol. dachtar ‘higher part’, and Eng. far-ther. 


SUPERLATIVE 


6.80. To judge by the fact that some of the older IE languages could use the positive 
degree of an adjective plus a genitive plural noun to express the superlative of the 
adjective, PIE did not necessarily express the superlative degree by any change to 
the adjective. Thus Homeric Greek has dia thedon (genit. pl.) ‘divine offamong 
goddesses = most divine goddess’, and Hittite has Sallayas (genit. pl.) sinnas (genit. 
pl.) Sallis ‘great among the great gods = the greatest of the great gods’. 

6.81. However, at least two suffixes are reconstructible that have a superlative 
function in the daughter languages. One is *-mmo-, seen in various forms and com- 
binations: alone in Lat. min-imus ‘least, smallest’; *-t-y~2mo- in the Skt. superlative 
suffix -tama-; and *-is-y1mo- (a combination of the weak stem *-is- of the comparative 
suffix and the superlative *-yzz0-) in Latin superlatives like fort-issimus ‘strongest’ 
and maximus ‘biggest’ (probably *magisyzmo-). The other is the addition of *-to- 
to the zero-grade *-is- of the comparative suffix, yielding *-isto-, as found in the 
Skt. superlative suffix -istha-, Gk. még-istos ‘greatest’, and Goth. bat-ista ‘best’ 
(and continued by the Eng. superlative suffix -est). These superlative suffixes bear a 
striking resemblance to, and are perhaps ultimately identical with, certain ordinal 
numeral suffixes, e.g. *-isto- in Eng. first; see §§7.18ff. 


Nominal Composition and Other Topics 


6.82. PIE possessed a rich set of compound noun formations. Compounds can 
be broadly classified into two types according to their meaning. In one type, which 
can be illustrated by blackbird ‘(a type of) black bird’, the compound is essentially 
the sum of its parts, and its referent (a type of bird) is one of the compound 
members itself (usually the second one, as here). This type is called endocentric 
(or determinative). Examples of endocentric compounds from other IE languages 
include Skt. Sirtha-puras ‘Lion City’ (Singapore), Gaulish (Latinized) Nouio-danum 
‘New Fort’, German Blut-wurst ‘blood sausage’, and OCS dobro-déjanje ‘good 
works’. 

The second type, which can be illustrated by another bird-name, redthroat, is 
more than the sum of its parts and refers to something outside itself: the referent 
is not a type of throat, but a type of bird possessing a red throat. Such compounds 
are called exocentric or possessive compounds, but in Indo-European circles they 
are typically called bahuvrihis, a term borrowed from Sanskrit (babuvrihi-, literally 
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‘much-riced’, i.e. Shaving much rice’ — itself an example of the type). Bahuvrihis 
are quite common in personal names: Gk. Aristé-démos ‘best-people = having the 
best people’, Olr, Fer-gus ‘hero-strength = having a hero’s strength’, Cz. Bohu-slav 
‘having the fame of god’, Lepontic Uvamo-kozis ‘having supreme guests’, and Eng. 
Pea-body. (Recall §2.48.) 

6.83. It is frequently said that bahuvrihis typically have o-grade of the ablauting 
syllable of the second compound member. Such is indeed the case in such forms as 
Gk. eu-pdtor ‘having a good father’ (from patér ‘father’) and Umbrian du-purs- 
‘having two feet’ (< *-pod-). These o-grades are likely to be survivals of old 
amphikinetic inflection rather than engendered directly by the process of compound- 
ing; but the matter is in need of further investigation. 

6.84. Some bahuvrihis had adverbs as the first compound member: Gk. é-theos 
‘having god within = inspired’, Lat. dé-phimis ‘(with) the feathers away = featherless’, 
Gaul. exs-ops ‘(with) the eyes away = blind’. 

6.85. PIE also had compounds in which one member was a verb or a verbal 
derivative that governed the other member. Having the verb as second compound 
member (type Eng. bar-keep, cow-herd) is quite common, e.g. Ved. rathe-stha- 
‘standing on a chariot, chariot-fighter’, Lat. armi-ger ‘one who bears arms’, Arm. 
ban-ber ‘word-carrier, messenger’, and OCS medv-édi ‘honey-eater = bear’. More 
rarely, the verb is the first member (type Eng. pick-pocket), as in Gk. pheré-oikos 
‘carry-house = snail’ and OCS vé-glasi ‘know-voice = knowledgeable’. 

6.86. Some adjectives and other parts of speech appear in a reduced form as 
prefixes. Some well-known examples include the zero-grade prefix *h,su- from the 
adjective *h,esu- ‘good’ (Skt. su-, Gk. eu-, Olr. so-, OCS s#i-); the so-called “privative” 
or negating prefix *g- ‘not, un-’ from *ne ‘not’ (see §7.24); and the numeral prefix 
*tri- ‘three-’ from *tréies ‘three’ (see §7.17). 


The Caland system 


6.87. The nineteenth-century Sanskritist Willem Caland noticed that adjectives in 
*-vo- (§6.76) substituted an -i- for that suffix when they were the first member of 
a compound. For example, Av. darazra- ‘strong’ becomes darazi- in compounds 
like darazi-ra@a- ‘having a strong chariot’, and Gk. kudrds ‘glorious’ exists along- 
side kudi-dneira ‘bringing glory to men’. This rule of morphological replacement 
became known as “Caland’s Law,” and since Caland’s time it has been discovered 
that several other suffixes participate in a so-called Caland system. Chief among 
these suffixes, besides *-ro-, are the stative suffix *-eh,- and its relatives (§5.34), 
the adjectival suffix *-«-, and several others. The roots involved are typically 
adjectival. 


For Further Reading 


As with the verb, no comprehensive treatment of the noun has been written in nearly a 
century. The accent-ablaut classes are the subject of many articles; the seminal ones are 
mostly in German by such authors as Jochem Schindler and Heiner Eichner, building on 
work by earlier scholars. Rieken 1999 1s a massive study of Hittite athematic nouns and has 
an excellent detailed overview of the athematic accent-ablaut types. Nussbaum 1986 is a 
superb lexical and morphological study, treating many issues in the derivational relationships 
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among IE nominal formations. Many of Nussbaum’s articles concern nominal morphology 
and derivation and can be read with profit. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


nominative directive endingless locative _ heteroclitic 

vocative collective root noun /nstem 

accusative strong case accent-ablaut class Hoffmann suffix 

genitive weak case acrostatic tomds/Aémos nouns 

ablative animate proterokinetic vrddhi-derivative 

dative masculine amphikinetic bahuvrihi 

instrumental feminine hysterokinetic Caland system 

locative neuter internal derivation 

Exercises 

1 The following are cases of the athematic noun *pod- (*ped-) ‘foot’. Identify the 


case and number of each form: 
a ‘*péd-m b “ped-bhi(-) ¢ “ped-om d “ped-ps 


Below are given various case-forms of the animate o-stem noun *logos ‘word’. 
Identify the case and the number of each form. Some forms have more than one 
answer. 


a *logosio c ‘logfés e ‘loge g ‘*logoh, 
b *logéns d ‘logos f *logom h “logot 


For the neuter o-stem noun *deh,nom ‘gift’, give each form indicated below: 
a nominative plural b accusative singular ¢ dative singular 


Using the information in §§6.45ff., give the full PIE singular and piural paradigms 
of the nouns in 2 and 3 above. 


Below are given the nominative, accusative, and genitive singular of a variety 
of PIE athematic nouns. Identify the accent-ablaut class to which each noun 
belongs. Specify if the noun is a root noun. 


*péh,ti-s *péh,-ti-m *ph,-tei-s ‘a drink’ 

“dhéh,-mn *dhéh,-mn *dhh,-mén-s ‘something placed’ 
*.sf6h,-s *-stéh,-m *-sth,-és ‘standing on...’ 

*hyst-ér *h,st-6r-m *hpst-r-és ‘star’ 

*djéu-s *diéu-m *diy-6s ‘sky, sky-god! 

*dh,-tér *dh,-tér-m *dh,-tr-6s ‘giver’ 


~on ao TM 


6 


7 


8 


9 
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Below are a set of nouns derived from verbs. Provide a translation of the nouns. 


a *gneh,- ‘know’: *gnéh,-mn d *g*“hen- ‘kill’: *g”hon-ds 
b *genh,- ‘beget, create’: *génh,-tor e “*peh,- ‘drink’: *peh,-tiom 
c ‘uek"- ‘speak’: “uék"-os, *uék"-es- 


Form the indicated derivative of the noun or adjective below. 


a “*k"tur-ped- ‘having four feet’: feminine 
b “*h,stkos ‘bear’: feminine 
ce “smokr ‘beard’: athematic adj. ‘having a beard’ 


Mention was made above (§6.73) of u-stem adjectives formed from roots having 
adjectival meaning. The suffix *-ro- was also frequently used in this purpose. The 
distribution of these suffixes seems to have been phonologically conditioned by 
the sounds in the root. Based on the forms below, what restriction was placed on 
the kinds of roots to which *-u- could be attached? 


*h,reudh- ‘red’: adjective *h,rudh-ro- 

*sueh,d- ‘sweet’: adjective “syeh,d-u- 

*6k- ‘swift’: adjective *Ok-u- 

*keud- ‘glorious’: adjective *kud-ro- 

“mregh- ‘short’: adjective *mygh-u- 

*h,leng"h- ‘light, quick’: adjective *h,ing"h-u- 

*gheu- ‘be in awe of’: adjective “gheu-ro- ‘causing awe’ 
*“phergh- ‘high’: adjective *bhrgh-u- 

*deuh,- ‘long in duration’: adjective *duh,-ro- 

*angh- ‘tight, constricted’: adjective *angh-u- 


Identify each of the following English compounds as either endocentric or exocentric. 


a redhead c blueberry e blackboard 
b greenback d_ whitecap ft yellowbelly 


7 Pronouns and Other Parts of Speech 


Pronouns: Introduction 


7.1, Pronouns present special difficulties to the comparatist. First of all, they easily 
come under analogical influence of each other. This is true especially of the personal 
pronouns: the accusative singulars of the first and second personal pronouns came to 
rhyme not only in English (me thee) but also in Hittite (ammuk tuk), Sanskrit (mam 
tuvdm), Greek (emé sé), and Russian (menja tebja), among many other languages; yet 
none of these formations is precisely cognate, and each is found only in its own branch 
of the family. Second, pronouns tend to attract ancillary emphatic particles or affixes 
of various kinds to give them greater saliency. This is true especially of deictic and 
demonstrative pronouns, as in dialectal English this-(b)ere, that-(th)ere replacing 
simple this and that. Third, pronouns tend to have a broad range of idiomatic uses 
that often make reconstruction of their original functions uncertain. 

In spite of these difficulties, we are fairly well informed about the PIE pronominal 
system. We can reconstruct personal, reflexive, demonstrative, relative, and inter- 
rogative pronouns for the proto-language. We know that, like adjectives, pronouns 
were declined for case and number and (except for the persona! and reflexive pro- 
nouns) for gender; and we know that the pronominal declensions differed from the 
nominal and adjectival declensions in several respects discussed below. 


Personal Pronouns 


7.2. The personal pronouns of the IE languages are of a somewhat paradoxical 
historical nature: probably no other set of words contains elements that are as 
ancient (they have been termed the “Devonian rocks” of the proto-language), yet at 
the same time they have undergone a great deal of analogical remodeling. Everywhere 
they are exceptional in the context of their language’s grammar. In English, only the 
personal pronouns distinguish a subjective from an objective case (as in I vs. me and 
she vs. ber), a retention of the fuller case-system that English once had. Going back 
a millennium, the Old English personal pronouns were the only words to have a set 
of dual forms alongside singular and plural - another archaism at the time. The use 
of more than one stem in any given paradigm (such as I/me, we/us), a phenomenon 
called suppletion, recurs throughout the family - and with exactly the same stems; 
the suppletion is reconstructible for PIE and harks back to extremely old layers of 
the language’s morphology. 
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But the amount of analogical refashioning that has occurred makes it impossible 
to reconstruct most pronominal forms with any certainty, aside from the bare stems. 
We know that PIE had complete singular, dual, and plural paradigms for the first and 
second personal pronouns, and had different paradigms for stressed and unstressed 
(enclitic) forms. We also know that PIE had no special forms for the third person, 
probably using demonstrative pronouns instead, such as *so *seb, *tod (see §7.9). 
There was also a reflexive pronoun that was indifferent to both person and number. 


First person 


7.3. A sampling of the comparative data for the first personal pronoun, in singular, 
dual, and plural, is as follows: 


Hier. Gk. Ved. Ay? Lat. Goth, Arm. Toch.B OCS Lith, 
Sg. 
nom. ak ego(n) — ahdm azam ego ik es nas amas 
acc. ammuk emé mam mam me mk is fag mene mane 
gen. ammél eméo’ mama mana met mema im i mene mans 
dat. ammuk emoi méabyam mabuds — mubi mis inj min€é man 
du. 
nom. nd vam wit wene vi _— vd 
ace, nd dvam deduua* ugkts wene na nuodu’ 
gen. noin Gvdyos naj 
dat. némn ugkis nama 
pl. 
nom. wé dmmes’ vaydm vaém nos wets mek’ wes my més 
acc. anzdi  dmme* —asman ahma* nos uns(ts) mez wes ny mis 
gen. anzél dmmdn* asmakam  ahmakom nobis unsara mer west nasi mise 
dat. anedi mm? —sasmdbhyam = abmatbia* nostram  uns{ts)_ mez nami mims 


? Homeric, ? Aeolic. ? Younger Avestan except where noted. * Old Avestan. * Dialectal. 


NOTES ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRST PERSON 


7.4. For the nominative singular of the first person singular, we reconstruct *egoh, 
(extended to *egh,-om in e.g. Vedic abdm). The other cases are built from a different 
stem, “me- (sometimes extended to *eme-). The dual and plural contain at least 
two stems as well, one in “ye/(i)- or similar for the nominative, and another in *zs- 
for the other cases. The genitive singular of the first person may have been *mene, 
to judge by the Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic forms above, as well as by Welsh fy 
‘my’, which once ended in a nasal since it nasalizes the following sound (as fy nghar 
‘my car’; nasalization will be discussed in chapter 14). A dative singular *e-gh(i) 
is reflected in Indo-Iranian, Latin, and probably Armenian inj (< *eme-gh-). The 
nominative dual is fairly securely reconstructible as *ueb, (> *ué), although the 
vowel is short in Germanic and Baltic. The nominative plural was probably * sei. 
The plural oblique cases are apparently ultimately based on a stem *#s-me-; in some 
branches (Armenian, Baltic), only the second part of this seems to occur, perhaps 
under the influence of the 1st plural verbal endings in (*)-sne-. The element *ys- is 
the zero-grade of *nes; this and other grades are found in the Latin pl. 20s and in a 
number of enclitic dual and plural forms. 
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Second person 


7.5. A selection of the comparative data for the second person follows: 


Hitt. Gk, Ved, Av. Lat. Goth. Arm. Toch.B OCS Lith. 
sg. 
nom. zk ti! todm ta tt pu dow t(uwe ty th 
acc. tuk té tudm Bam te puk Kez at tebe tave 
gen. tuel téos' tava tauua tui peina Ko taht tebe tavés 
dat. tuk tof! nibbyam taibiia® tibt pus Kez tebé tau 
du. 
nom. sphé yuvdm yene va 
acc. sphd yuvdm iggis yene va 
gen. sphém — yuvos yauudkam igqara vaju 
dat. sphdin iggis vama 
pl. 
nom. Smeg timmes*  yitydm yas? uds jas dowk’ yes vy jus 
acc. Sumds imme? —-yusman “os wwis ez yes vas jks 
gen. Sumenzan ummdn* yusmdkam —yuimdkem uestram izwara jer yest vast iis 
dat. Sumas timmt? —-yusmdbhyam = yaimaond udbis izwis jez vam jtims 


"Doric. ? Aeolic. ? Old Avestan. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SECOND PERSON 


7.6. The singular forms of the second person are based on a stem in *tw-. The dual 
and plural forms show mostly stems in *xs- and *ju-. The nominative singular was 
perhaps *tuH, with the laryngeal the source of the long vowel in most of the 
descendant forms. The oblique plural stem is usually reconstructed as *ws-me-, but 
it has been recently suggested by the American Indo-Europeanist Joshua Katz that 
this was remade (under the influence of the first person “us-me-) from “us-ue-, 
reflected in Goth. izwis and related forms. 


Enclitic personal pronouns 


7.7. A number of the branches, in particular Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, Greek, Balto- 
Slavic, and Tocharian, distinguish fully stressed (emphatic or contrastive) personal 
pronouns from unstressed clitic object pronouns. For the dative of the first singular 
pronoun, for example, Hittite has the stressed form ammuk and clitic -mu, Greek 
has emo and clitic moi, Vedic has mahyam and clitic me, and Lithuanian has man 
and (Old Lith.) clitic -(i). Observe the forms below: 


1st person 2nd person 

Hitt. Gk. Ved. Av. Ocs Hitt. Gk. Ved. Av. OCS 
sg. 
ace. -mu me mama me -ta,-du-* te tua OBa te 
dat. -mu- moi ome — moi, mé mi -ta,-du-* toi te toi, té ti 
gen. -mu—meu' me moi, mé -ta,-du-* seu! te t6i,’ té 
du 


A.D.G. nau vam va 
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1st person 2nd person 


Hitt. Gk. Ved. Av. ocs = Hitt. Gk. Ved. Av. Ocs 


pl. 
A.D.G. -nag nas nd,nd ny -Smas vas v6 vy 
abl. uP 


1 Homenic. ? Old Avestan. * Old Avestan accusative. * Used when together with the reflexive 
particle -za. 


Not surprisingly, the clitic pronouns are mostly just reduced versions of the fuller 
forms. One can reconstruct for the singular of both persons *me and ‘te in the 
accusative and “moi and *toi in the dative and genitive (Gk. meu and seu are 
innovations); and for the plural in all oblique cases, *zos and *uos. 

Anatolian, alone among the branches, has innovated a set of third-person clitic 
subject pronouns (e.g. Hitt. -a ‘he’, -e ‘they’ {animate]). They are used only with 
certain kinds of intransitive verbs, as will be discussed in §9.11. 


Other Pronouns and the Pronominal Declension 


7.8. Among other PIE pronouns, the most easily reconstructible are the demon- 
stratives in *so-, *to-, and “ei-, the relative *(H)io-, the indefinite/interrogative 
*ko-, and the reflexive *sye- (all discussed below). 

Several of the case-endings differ from those of the nominal and adjectival declen- 
sions. The neuter nominative-accusative singular ended not in *-m but in *-d (*tod, 
*kid, etc.; also reconstructed as *tot, *kit; cf. §3.40). The genitive singular ending 
was *-eso, as in OCS éeso ‘of what’ and Goth. pis ‘of the’. (In Germanic, this ending 
spread to the thematic noun declension: Goth. dagis ‘of a day’.) The masculine 
nominative plural ending was *-oi (so *toi, *k“oi, etc.), an ending that spread to the 
thematic noun declensions in several branches ($6.43). Finally, a genitive plural 
ending *-s6m has been reconstructed on the basis of Hitt. appen-zan ‘of those’, 
Ved. e-sam ‘of these’, and Celtiberian soi-sum ‘of these’. 

A formant *-sm- is found in several oblique cases in some of the languages: Ved. 
asmin and South Picene esmen, both locative singulars meaning ‘in this’; OPruss. 
dative sing. schismu ‘(for) this’, and probably Goth. dative sing. bammma ‘for the, for 
this’. Surely related are forms without the -s- such as Lith. locative tame ‘in that’. 

An additional peculiarity of the pronominal declensions is that, though basically 
thematic, they often show i-stem forms. Thus the interrogative pronoun *k”o- had 
nominative/accusative forms in *k”i- such as Av. ci§ ‘who?’, Gk. tis ‘who?’ (in this 
language the i-stem forms were generalized throughout the paradigm), and Lat. 
quid ‘what?’ A stem *&i- ‘this’ (see next section) is an i-stem, although the related 
emphatic particle *ke (§7.28) ends in an -e that presupposes thematic forms as well. 


Demonstrative pronouns 


7.9. Widely represented are the two stems *so- and *to- meaning ‘this, that’ or ‘the’. 
The first of these seems to have been marginalized early, and was incorporated already 
in PIE into the paradigm of “to-, for which it formed the nominative masculine 
and feminine. We can thus reconstruct a pronoun with the nominatives *so (masc.), 
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*seb, (fem.), *tod (neut.), becoming Ved. sé sd tad, Av. ho ha tat, Gk. ho hé t6, 
Goth. sa so pata, and Toch. B se s@ te. Another stem “ei- ‘this’ is reflected for 
example in Skt. ay-dm (masc.) id-dm (neut.); Av. im (accus.) ‘him’; Lat. is ea id ‘this; 
he, she, it’; and Goth. is ‘he’. A stem *2i- ‘this’ is reflected principally in Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic (as in OCS sf ‘this’, Lith. Ss ‘this’, and Eng. be, and OHG hiu-tagu 
‘on this day, today’ [> modern German heute}), and vestigially in such forms as Lat. 
cis ‘on this side of’. Another pronominal stem, *eno- or *ono-, probably extensions 
of a stem “e-, is found in Hitt. éi- ‘that one’ and OCS oni ‘that’. 


Relative pronoun 


7.10. Securely reconstructible is a relative pronominal stem *jo- (or *Hio-; the 
presence of the laryngeal is disputed, and depends on one’s interpretation of the 
initial b- of Greek h6d-, cp. §12.22): Ved. yd-, Av. ya-, Gk. hd-, and Celtic *yo- (in 
Gaulish dugiionti-io ‘who serve’). Other branches have marshalled the indefinite/ 
interrogative stem *k”o- (next section) into service as the relative pronoun. 


Interrogative/indefinite pronoun 


7.11, A stem *k”o- is widely attested, functioning both as an interrogative (‘who, 
what?’) and as an indefinite (‘someone, something’): Ved. kdés and Av. k6 ‘who?’, 
Gk. adverbial interrogatives and indefinites in po- (e.g. poi ‘where?’, pds ‘some- 
how’), Goth. Avas ‘who?’, OCS ki#-to ‘who?’, and Lith. kas ‘who?’. The i-stem 
variant *ki- is reflected in Hitt. and Luv. kui ‘who?’, Gk. tis ‘who?’, Lat. quis 
‘who?’, Olr. cia ‘who?’, OE hwi ‘how, why?’, and OCS &-to ‘what?’. In the mean- 
ing ‘anyone’ or as an indefinite relative ‘whoever’ it is often doubled, as in Hitt. kuiS 
kuis, Lat. quisquis, and Oscan pitpit ‘whatever’. In several branches (Anatolian, 
Talic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic), this stem is used for the relative pronoun, as in 
Eng. which. 


Reflexive pronoun 


7.12. A reflexive pronoun *sye- (also *se-) meaning ‘(one)self has descendants in 
numerous branches: Ved. sva-ydm, Av. x"ai (dat.), Gk. (Pamphylian) whe (Classical 
Gk. hé), Lat. (accus.) sé, Olr. fa(-dessin), and OCS (accus.) sg. It did not have a 
nominative case, did not distinguish number, and could be used with any of the 
three persons. The stem also formed the basis for the reflexive adjective *syo- 
meaning ‘(one’s) own’, reflected in Ved. sud-, Gk. heds, Lat. suus, and OCS svoji. 
The syntax of the reflexive pronoun and adjective will be discussed in §8.18. 


Pronominal adjectives 


7.13. The best-attested pronominal adjective is *al-io- ‘other’ in Gk. dllos, Lat. 
alius, Goth. aljis, Ol. ail, and Toch. B alyek. 


Numerals 
7.14, Numerals are technically adjectives or quantifiers, but morphologically they 


stand somewhat apart from other adjectives. The cardinal numerals were indeclinable 
except for 1-4, which not only declined but also distinguished gender. 
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7.15. No single form for the number ‘one’ can be reconstructed; there were at 
least two roots for the concept. The most widely represented is *oi-, variously 
suffixed, especially as *oi-no- (Lat. anus, Olr. den, Goth. ains [Eng. one], OCS ini, 
and cp. Gk. oinds ‘roll of one in dice’); *oi-ko- and *oi-uo- are also found (e.g. Ved. 
éka-, Av. aéuua-). The other root was *sem-, the base of Gk. heis (* sem-s), feminine 
mia (*sm-ib,), Arm. mi, and Toch. A sas, B se. This root fundamentally expressed 
identity; it is the root of Eng. same and Lat. similis ‘similar, like’. 

7.16. A representative sampling of the cardinal numbers 2-10, 20, and 100 
is given below. Blank spaces indicate that the relevant forms are not useful for 
reconstruction. 


Gk. Ved. Ay. Lat. Welsh Goth. Arm. Toch.A OCS Lith. 
2 dué dva(u) duua duo dau twai erkow wu diva da 
3 treis trayas — Oratid trés m press ere’ tre trije trys 
4 téttares catvdras ca@uudré quattuor pedwar fidwor Cork’ stwar éetyre keturi 
5 pénte pdfica — panca quinque pump  fimf bing ph peti — penki 
6 béks sat xSuuas sex chwech saihs vec‘ sak Sesti  Se&i 
7 bepta sapta hapta septem saith sibun ewt'n spat sedmi  septyni 
8 okté asta(u}) asta octo wyth abtau owt’ okait osmi— astuoni 
9 enné(w)a nava nauuna nouem = naw niun inn niu deveti devyni 
10 déka dasa dasa decem deg taibun tasn Sik deseti dé&imt 
20 wikat!  vimSati- visatts uiginti —_ugetn(t)” Ksan  wikt 
100 hekatén Satdm  satam centum cant bund kant sito Sirfitas 


1 Doric. * Middle Welsh. 


Based on these and some other data, we can reconstruct for the numerals 2-10 
"d(u)udb,, *tréies, *k*étuores, *pénk“e, * sucks, *septrjt, *okto(u), *néun, and *dékm; 
for 20 *yikmti (see below), and for 100 * mtom. It is widely thought that the 
words for 20 and 100 are derivatives of the word for 10, Under this view, *yikmti 
is a simplification of a dual *dyih, -dkmt-ih, ‘two tens’, and *kyitém is simplified 
from an earlier *dkitom. Strictly speaking, the comparative evidence only supports 
a reconstruction *uiknti, but most handbooks give *uikyti because of the above 
analysis. 

The numeral systems of the Anatolian languages are unfortunately almost entirely 
unknown. We only have Hieroglyphic Luvian tuwi- ‘two’ and Hitt. teriyas ‘three’ 
(genit. pl.), and maybe a *Siptam- ‘seven’ in Hitt. Siptamiya-, the name of a drink 
(perhaps containing seven ingredients; cp. Eng. punch, from Hindi pafj ‘five’). 

As discussed in §6.71, the numerals ‘3’ and ‘4’ had special forms for the feminine 
with a suffix *-sr-, as in Ved. tisrds ‘3’ and cdtasras ‘4’. 


Numerals in composition 


7.17. When combined with other words as prefixes, typically to form bahuvrihis 
(like three-toed in English), special forms of the numerals are sometimes found. The 
most securely reconstructible are: *dui- ‘two- (as in Ved. dvi-pdd- ‘two-footed’, Gk. 
di-pod- ‘two-footed’, Archaic Lat. dui-dent- [Classical bi-dent-] ‘[sacrificial animal] 
having two teeth’); *tri- ‘three-’ (as in Ved. tri-pdd- ‘three-footed’, Gk. tri-pod- 
‘three-footed [table]’, Lat. tri-ped- ‘three-footed’, Gaulish tri-garanus ‘having three 
cranes’); and *k*(e)tru- or *k“etur- ‘four- (as in Ved. cétus-pad- ‘four-footed’, Av. 
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caOru-gaosa- ‘four-eared’, Gk. tetrd-pod- ‘four-footed’, and Lat. quadru-ped- ‘four- 
footed’). The zero-grade of *sem- ‘one’, *sm-, is found as a prefix meaning ‘one-, as 
one, together, same’: Ved. sa-kft ‘once’, Gk. hd-ploos ‘one-fold, simple’, a-delphds 
‘brother’ (probably < *sy-g“elbh-o- ‘[the brother] having one [= the same] womb, 
uterine brother’), and Lat. sim-plex ‘one-fold’. 


Ordinal numerals 


7.18. The ordinal numerals cannot be reconstructed with precision because of the 
gteat variety of formations exhibited by the daughter languages. 

The ordinal ‘first? was formed from a base *prh,-, the zero-grade of a root *perh,- 
that is found in various adverbs and prepositions meaning ‘forth, forward, front’; it 
is related to *pro ‘forth’ (see §7.25 below). Widely represented are extensions of a 
stem *prh;-uo- (as in Ved. parviyd- and OCS privé) and a stem *prh,-mo- (e.g. 
Goth. fruma, Lith. pirmas; compare also Lat. primus from “pris-mo-). Eng. first is 
from *prh;-isto-. 

No form for ‘second’ can be reconstructed. PIE may not have used a derivative 
of ‘two’, given that the daughters typically use unrelated expressions, such as ones 
historically meaning ‘the other’ (e.g. Olr. ail) or ‘the following’ (e.g. Lat. secundus). 

7.19. The ordinals from ‘third’ through ‘sixth’ were probably formed with the 
suffixes *-t- or *-to-: *tr-t- or *tri-t- ‘third? (as in Ved. irtiya-, Gk. tritos, and Lat. 
tertius); *k”etur-t- or similar for ‘fourth’ (as in Gk. tétartos, OE feorpa, and OCS 
Cetvriti); *penk”-to- ‘fifth’ (as in Gk. pémptos and Av. puxda-); and * suek(s)-to- 
‘sixth’ (as in Gk, béktos and Lat. sextus). 

7.20. The ordinals ‘seventh’ through ‘tenth’ were, it seems, originally created simply 
by suffixing the thematic vowel *-o- to the cardinal. This is most clearly seen in 
‘eighth’, which was *oktou-o- or similar (as in Gk. dgdo(w)os and Lat. octduus), In 
the case of ‘seventh’ and ‘tenth’, the cardinals ended in syllabic *-72, and the combina- 
tion *-11-0- was realized as *-y2mo- phonetically: *septmmo- (as in Gk. bébdomos, 
Lat. septimus, and OCS sedmii) and *dekmmo- (as in Ved. dasamd-, Av. dasama-, 
and Lat. decimus). Similarly, ‘ninth’ was *neun-o- originally, realized phonetically 
as *neynno-, a form only preserved in Latin (xdnus, from *noyenos). 

The forms *septrimo- and *dekmmo- were early on reanalyzed as *“sepizt-mo- 
and *dekm-mo-, and the apparent suffix *-mo- that they seemed to contain then 
spread to neighboring ordinals in some branches, as in Ved. astamd- and OCS osmti 
‘eighth’. But in some branches it was the suffix *-to- that spread in this way, as in 
Toch. A sdptdnt ‘seventh’, Lith. devifitas ‘ninth’, and Eng. tithe ‘a tenth part’ (tenth 
is a more recent creation). 

7.21. Some of the suffixes used for the ordinals, especially *-mo- and *-to- (and 
*.isto- in the Germanic words for ‘first’), are identical to superlative suffixes. This 
overlap is seen in some of the higher numerals too, as in Vedic §ata-tamd- ‘100th’, 
using the same suffix -tama- as is used for superlatives. See also §6.77. 


Adverbs 


7.22. To judge by the evidence of the oldest daughter languages, PIE did not possess 
suffixes whose sole purpose was to change an adjective into an adverb (like Eng. 
-ly); rather, it used case-forms of nouns and adjectives in adverbial function. This 
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method of forming adverbs is widely productive in all the daughter languages; since 
most such adverbs are relatively recent creations, few if any are of PIE date. One 
hkely candidate is the neuter nominative-accusative singular of the adjective for 
‘great’ used to mean ‘greatly’, *megh, (Hitt. mék, Ved. mahi, Gk. méga, ON mjok). 
Adverbs formed from other case-forms can be exemplified by Lat. rursus ‘back(wards)’ 
(nominative), meritd ‘deservedly’ (ablative), and qui ‘how’ (old instrumental). 

7.23. Multiplicative adverbs for ‘twice’ and ‘thrice’ are securely reconstructible 
as “duts and “tris: Ved. dvis, tris, Av. biS Ori, Gr. dis tris, Lat. bis ter (< earlier terr 
< “ters < *tris). 


Negation 


7.24, The two nasals n- and m- begin certain adverbs expressing negation in the 
daughter languages. We can reconstruct a sentence negator *ne ‘not’, reflected most 
directly in Germanic (e.g. OE ne), Balto-Slavic (e.g. OCS ne and Lith. né), Ved. nd, 
and Lat. ne- (as in ne-fas ‘not right, wrong’). The zero-grade of this word was used 
as a prefix, “- ‘un-’ (Hitt. am-miyant- ‘not grown, young’, Skt. and Gk. a(n)-, Lat. 
in-, Eng. un-). This prefix is called the privative prefix. Another negator, probably 
*mé (as in Ved. ma, Gk. mé, and, with different initial consonant, Lat. é and Hitt. 
12), was used with unaugmented (injunctive) verb forms in negative commands. 
But many of the negative morphemes in the daughter languages are of more 
recent vintage and come from words or expressions that were not originally nega- 
tive in force. People have a tendency to add additional emphasis to negatives (as in 
Eng. not at all, not a whit), and often the emphatic addition becomes reinterpreted 
as the actual negative if the phrase becomes stereotyped. A classic example of this 
comes from French: in the modern language, verbs are negated with a preceding ne 
(historically the true negator, from Latin vec) and a following pas. The latter comes 
from the Latin noun (accus.} passum ‘step’ and was originally used to strengthen 
the negative force of ze with verbs of motion: ‘not a step’ = ‘not at all’. But at some 
point the phrase ne... pas lost its literal meaning and the word pas was felt to 
convey negativity all on its own, whence its use in phrases like pas mal ‘not bad’. 
The older JE languages have many examples of this development as well. Probably 
the most famous 1s Greek ou or ouk(i) ‘not’. The late American Indo-Europeanist 
Warren Cowgill incisively etymologized this as coming from a pre-Greek phrase *ne 
oiu kid, essentially ‘not on your life, not ever’: *ne, the historically “real” negator 
+ *oiu (< PIE *h,om) ‘life, age’, used adverbially and added to strengthen the 
negative + “kid, an emphatic particle. Ultimately the negative *we lost its salience 
and was dropped, and *oiu kid became “oiukid (by the boukdlos rule, §3.39), 
whence (by regular sound changes) ouki and the shorter forms ouk and ou. 


Prepositions and Postpositions 


7.25. A good number of words in PIE can be reconstructed that had both adverbial 
and postpositional function. As postpositions they followed their object, rather 
than preceding it as prepositions do; but in most of the daughter branches these 
postpositions eventually became prepositions. Only in Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, 
Sabellic, and vestigially in Latin and Greek is the old postpositional placement 
still seen. See further §8.8. 
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The following are some roots ancestral to many familiar prepositions; as always, 
descendant forms are given selectively. Unglossed descendant forms mean the same 
thing as the PIE form. Since prepositions usually develop idiomatic usages, the 
original sense of some of these roots is not certain. 


*apo ‘from’: Ved. dpa ‘away, forth’, Gk. apé ‘from’, Lat. ab ‘from’, Eng. of, off 

*en ‘in’: Gk. en, Lat. in, Arm. i, Welsh yn, Eng. in, OPruss. en, OCS vii(n-} 

*en-ter ‘within, inside’ (derivative of *en): Ved. antar ‘between’, Lat. inter 
‘between, among’, Olr. eter ‘between’, OHG untar ‘between, among’, Alb. ndér 
‘between, in’ 

*epi or *opi ‘upon, by’: Ved. dpi ‘by, on’, Gk. epi ‘on’, Lat. ob ‘on, over against’, 
Arm. ew ‘and’ 

*kata or *kmta ‘down’: Hitt. katta ‘with’, Gk. kata ‘down’ 

*kom ‘with’: Lat. cum ‘with’, Olr. co ‘with’, probably Gmc. prefix *ga- ‘with’ 

*ndher, *ndhos ‘under’: Ved. adbds, Av. adairi, Lat. infr-d, Arm. and, Eng. under 

“ni ‘down, under’: Ved. ni, Arm. ni; suffixed in Eng. ne-ther, OCS ni-zti ‘down’ 

*per(i) ‘around, through’: Ved. péri ‘around, forth’, Gk. perf ‘around’, Lat. per 
‘through’, OPruss. per, Alb. pér 

“prod ‘forth’: Hitt. para, Ved. pra, Gk. pro, Lat. pro, Ol. ro- (prefix and intensive 
particle), Goth, fra-, OPruss. pra, pro ‘through’ 

*uper ‘above’: Ved. updri, Gk. hupér, Lat. s-uper, Olr. for, Arm. (i) ver ‘up’, Eng. 
over 

*upo ‘below’: Ved. #pa ‘up to’, Gk. bupé ‘below’, Lat. s-ub, Olr. fo 


Conjunctions and Interjections 


7.26. Conjunctions tend not to be stable vocabulary items; new ones get created 
afresh out of other words. So, for example, English and developed out of an adverb 
or preposition cognate with Gk. anti ‘(over) against’, and but out of a preposition 
or adverb meaning ‘outside, except’. Similarly, we saw in the list above that the 
Armenian conjunction ew ‘and’ is derived from an adverb meaning ‘upon’ (*epi). 
A few conjunctions have been reconstructed for PIE, however, that are widely rep- 
resented in the daughter languages. At least two of them were postpositive particles, 
being placed directly after the word (or first word of the phrase or clause) that was 
being conjoined or disjoined: the conjunctive particle *k”e ‘and’ (OHitt. -ku, Ske. 
and Av. ca, Gk. te, Lat. -que, Goth. -h) and the disjunctive particle *ué ‘or’ (Skt. 
vd, Gk. (w)é, Lat. -ue), (A famous example of the postpositive usage is the opening 
of Vergil’s Aeneid in Latin, arma uirumque cand, ‘Arms and the man I sing’.) An 
adversative conjunction *h,(e)u, probably ‘but, however’, is found in Ved. u, Gk. 
aii, and Lat. au(-tem). For conjunctions introducing embedded (subordinate) clauses, 
the languages (and surely PIE itself) seem to have resorted to case-forms of various 
pronouns. Thus from the relative/interrogative stem *k“o- we have a neuter accusative 
in Hitt, kuit ‘because’ and Lat. quod ‘because’, and a masculine accusative in Archaic 
Lat. quom ‘when, since’ (Classical cum). 

The particle *k“e was also used as a generalizing particle, as evidenced by e.g. 
Hitt. kuiski ‘someone’, Ved. kdé ca ‘everyone, someone’ (vs. kds ‘who?’), Lat. guisque 
‘each, every’ (vs. quis ‘who?’), and Goth. azuh {< *kos-u-k“e) ‘every’ (vs. vas 
‘who?’). 
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7.27. The languages also possess a variety of sentence-comnecting particles, often 
translatable as ‘and’, two of which can be confidently reconstructed for PIE: “nu 
(preserved in Hittite and Tocharian B mu, in Vedic and Greek n#, and as no- in Old 
Irish and n# in Old Church Slavonic) and postpositive *de (Gk. dé). 


Particles 


7.28. A number of unstressed words in the daughter languages used as sentence 
particles seem to be related to each other, although their functions — both in the 
daughter languages and in PIE — are often difficult to ascertain. A form *kem or "km 
is found in Hitt. -kan, Gk. ke(n), and Ved. kém; it was perhaps a modal particle. An 
emphasizing particle *tar is found in Luv. -tar and Homeric Gk. tar (usually written 
incorrectly as ¢’ dr in editions of Homer); it appears to have been especially used 
with interrogatives (Luv. kuis-tar = Homeric Gk. tis tar ‘who [indeed]?’). Another 
emphasizing particle *ge appears frequently after personal pronouns in Greek, as 
in egdge ‘I (for one), as for myself, I... .’, accusative emége, and may be the source 
of the velars found in the accusative of the first and second singular pronouns 
in certain languages: Hitt. ammuk, tuk ‘me, thee’, Gmc. *mik, *pik (becoming e.g. 
German mich, dich). Another particle *ghe or *gho is found in Ved. (g)ha, ghd, and 
OCS Ze. Lithuanian a7, a particle used when asking questions, and the Greek particle 
dra or rbd, may be related to each other. Finally, mention may be made of an 
emphatic particle *ke (related to the pronominal stem *ki-, §7.9): Hitt. ki-nun 
‘now’, with the same elements reversed in Latin nun-c ‘now’; Lat. bi-c ‘this’; and 
Gk. ekeinos ‘that’ (*e-ke-eno-; compare *ke-eno- in ON hann, hann ‘he’), 


Interjections 


7.29, It is perhaps indicative of some of the less pleasant aspects of life in the 
older IE societies that the one PIE interjection we can confidently reconstruct is an 
expression of woe or agony, *yai, preserved in Old Hitt. uwai, Lat. uae, Welsh 
gwae, Goth. wai, Eng. woe, Latv. vai, and, with further suffix for additional pathos, 
Av. vaii-0i. 

Many IE languages have a form like Eng. o/!, for which an ancestor *6/ has been 
proposed. The laryngealistic rewriting of this as *eh,! requires no comment. 


For Further Reading 


Few book-length treatments of the words covered in this chapter exist except for the personal 
pronouns and the numerals. The reconstruction of the personal pronouns has been the sub- 
ject of a fine recent book, Katz 2003, which advances a host of new ideas. An earlier book- 
length study is Schmidt 1978. For the numerals, one should consult Gvozdanovié 1992, which 
1s a sundry collection of articles by different scholars on the numeral systems of each branch; 
the articles are not all of the same quality, but some are very valuable. A single-authored 
book-length treatment of issues pertaining to IE numerals is Szemerényi 1960, which should 
be treated with caution but has much interesting material. Warren Cowgill’s etymology of 
Greek ou 1s in Cowgill 1960. 
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Exercises 
1 What are the differences between the nominal and pronominal declensions? 


2 Identify the following pronominal forms or stems. Be as specific as possible. 


a ‘*so*seh,*tod f *nos k ‘moi 
b ‘me- g *ki- | *gs- 
c *(H)io- h *iu- m= *k“o- 
d *uos i *ei- n *uei 
e “sue- j ‘te Oo “*tu- 


3 Provide the PIE reconstructions for the following pronominal forms or stems: 


‘other’ 

p 

2nd person sing. dat. enclitic pronoun 
1st person sing. genit. (not enclitic) 

1st person sing. accus. enclitic pronoun 


eoaoun 


4 Discuss the etymological difference(s) between Ved. eka-, Greek he7s, and Eng. 
one. 


5 Provide the PIE reconstructions for the following numerals: 


a_ six c three e nine g hundred 
b ten d_ twenty f four h_ five 


6 What do the prefixal forms “*tri-, *sm-, *n-, and *h,su- ‘good’ (§6.86) have in 
common? 


7 Provide the PIE reconstructions for the following forms: 


a in ¢ not e and g below 
b or d_ thrice f forth h_ greatly 


8 Describe the formation of adverbs in PIE. 


9 Comment on the Latin forms quisquis and quisque and their congeners from 
elsewhere in the IE family. 


10 Describe Warren Cowgill’s etymology of Greek ou ‘not’. 


8 Proto-Indo-European Syntax 


Introduction 


8.1. Syntax is the set of rules and principles for the combination of words into larger 
units — phrases, clauses, and sentences. The term also refers to the branch of linguistics 
that is concerned with syntactic systems as objects of study. In the comparative 
historical linguistics of the IE languages, we enter the field of diachronic syntax, the 
study of how syntactic systems change over time. This field and the allied enterprise 
of syntactic reconstruction raise certain methodological and practical issues that do 
not arise in diachronic phonology and morphology. We will briefly outline these 
issues here and then discuss them further below in §§8.12ff. 

Morphemes and words are memorized and entered into the mental lexicon during 
language acquisition, but phrases, clauses, and sentences are not (except for fixed 
idioms). In the course of ordinary conversation, sentences are produced that have 
never been uttered before; clearly, a memorized body of sentences, no matter how 
extensive, would be of little use on its own in producing novel ones. This is how we 
know chat there is a separate syntactic component of the grammar that encodes the 
procedures for generating phrases, clauses, and so forth. The rules constituting the 
syntax are deduced from the sentences that are heard during language acquisition 
in childhood. , 

8.2. Most contemporary syntactic theories are either wholly or partly the pro- 
duct of several decades of research spearheaded since the 1950s by Noam Chomsky, 
and constitute the field known as generative grammar or generative syntax. Though 
diverging from each other in many respects, all generative syntactic theories assume 
that the production of sentences is not done simply by stringing words together. 
First of all, sentence structure is not flat; rather, sentences are hierarchically organ- 
ized into discrete units called constituents that have a particular internal structure 
and combine with one another in particular ways. In the sentence The ugly duckling 
swam with the swans, the noun phrase the swans is a constituent that is part of a 
larger constituent, the prepositional phrase with the swans, which in turn is part of 
the verb phrase (predicate) swam with the swans, which, finally, is combined with 
the subject noun phrase, the ugly duckling, to form a complete sentence. 

8.3. According to linguistic theory, generating a sentence proceeds in several 
stages; in simplified terms, they are as follows. First, the sentence’s constituents and 
subconsticuents are arranged in a basic, underlying order; this order constitutes 
the sentence’s deep structure. The underlying order may then be modified by the 
application of movement cules acting upon particular elements of the sentence. 
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After these modifications, the relevant phonological and morphological rules are 
applied, with the final result being the surface structure, i.e., what is actually 
uttered. 

Syntacticians try to deduce deep structures and the syntactic rules that act upon 
them by analyzing surface structures and gathering judgments from native speakers 
on the grammaticality of particular sentences. Since no native speakers of dead 
languages are around anymore, the whole enterprise of syntactic analysis of the older 
TE languages might appear to be doomed from the start. To be sure, the absence of 
native speakers will always impose certain limits on our knowledge; but that is no 
reason not to try to figure out as much as we can about the underlying machinery of 
those languages, utilizing what we know from the syntax of languages alive today. 
It so happens that many of the preserved texts are long and plentiful enough to 
allow quite a bit of solid theoretical syntactic analysis, and our analytical methods 
for doing this are only improving. 

8.4. Textual genre is often raised as a problematic issue in these analyses. Many of 
the oldest preserved literatures, such as the Rig Veda, are works of art whose style 
and mode of expression can be phenomenally inventive, both lexically and gram- 
matically. However, this problem is sometimes overstated; it is incorrect to suppose 
— as many have — that poetic texts leave grammar by the wayside, and that poets 
were able to take “licenses” willy-nilly. The language of poetry is just as strictly 
rule-governed as ordinary speech: though certain constructions only occur in poetry 
(leading some scholars to speak of a poetic grammar), they are still possibilities 
afforded by the grammar of the language. 

Some texts, especially the Gothic Bible and many Classical Armenian works, are 
translations that adhere closely to the word order and grammatical constructions 
of the original language. It is important when analyzing these texts not to make 
generalizations based on passages that are simply slavish imitations of another lan- 
guage. But since the match in word orders or grammatical constructions is never 
absolutely exact, and the differences can reflect particular syntactic features in the 
language of the translation, such texts are still of value in IE syntactic studies. 

8.5. Only a few refined and theoretically sophisticated analyses of the syntax 
of older IE languages are available at present. This fact, coupled with our still 
limited (but growing) understanding of how syntax changes, prevents us from 
reconstructing PIE syntax in the same way that we can reconstruct PIE phonology 
and morphology. However, various syntactic patterns have long been known to 
be common to most or all the older IE languages, and were likely characteristic 
of PIE too; some of these will be outlined and exemplified below. Although much 
of nineteenth- and early twertieth-century syntactic studies of the IE languages 
focused on analyzing and cataloguing the functions of grammatical categories, such 
as the cases and moods, some figures of that time, especially Jacob Wackernagel 
and Berthold Delbriick, also made important discoveries concerning the behavior 
of constituents and word order. Though not formulated in the same terms as 
nowadays, their discoveries, such as Wackernagel’s Law (§§8.22ff. below), have 
been extremely influential. 

We will now proceed to survey more specific features usually thought to be part 
of the PIE syntactic system. Some abbreviations of textual references are not 
explained here, but can be found in the relevant later chapters. 
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Syntax of the Phrase 


Noun phrases 


8.6. Adjectival modifiers of nouns had to agree with their nouns in gender, number, 
and case. The languages differ as to whether modifiers usually precede or follow 
their nouns, and the order was surely flexible in PIE also; discourse and pragmatic 
factors dictated the relative ordering of words. Adjectives typically precede their 
nouns in Hittite, Vedic, and Germanic, and follow their nouns in Italic and Celtic; 
but in all these languages there are exceptions. In Celtic and Italic, for example, 
certain adjectives precede their nouns, while in Hittite, Vedic, and Italic, any noun 
can precede a modifier when one or the other element was being emphasized. 

8.7. Common to all the older languages was the ability of nouns and their 
modifiers to be separated by intervening elements, yielding what are called discon- 
tinuous or distracted noun phrases (a construction called hyperbaton in Greek and 
Latin grammar): Cuneiform Luv. alati awienta Wilusati ‘they came from steep Wilusa’ 
(KBo 4.11:46), Gk. dudra moi énnepe Moiisa poliitropon ‘tell me, Muse, of the 
resourceful man’ (Odyssey 1.1), Lat. magnd cum laude ‘with great praise’, Arm. 
zyoys hatanem kenac‘ ‘I cut off the hope of life’, Old Irish Médrta for shiaig saithiu 
‘on the swarm of the host of March’ (Félire Oengusso, March 31). Distraction of 
other types of phrases was common as well. The technical details of distraction are 
not well understood; in some cases, it is the result of part of a phrase being moved 
to a position of emphasis or contrast. Other cases are of a different nature; we will 
discuss one below in §8.10. 


Prepositional and postpositional phrases 


8.8. The elements traditionally classified as prepositions were most likely simply 
independent adverbs in PIE, a status they still largely have in Anatolian, Indo- 
Iranian, and the oldest Greek. From the comparative evidence it is not entirely clear 
whether these forms were prepositions, or rather occurred after their objects as 
postpositions; probably both patterns were current, though many researchers 
assume postpositional usage to be older. Anatolian and Vedic have almost exclusively 
postpositions and not prepositions, as in Hitt. s#bhi Sér ‘on the roof’ and Ved. 
jdnam dnu ‘among men’. Avestan and Sabellic have a mixture of prepositions and 
postpositions. In the other older IE languages, prepositions are the rule, although 
some (e.g. Old Persian, Greek, and Latin) have vestiges of postpositional use, like 
Gk. touton péri ‘about these things’ and Lat. mécum ‘with me’. 


Preverbs 


8.9. Such adverbs, when used to modify the content of verbs, are called preverbs. 
In PIE, preverbs were still independent words, as reflected in Anatolian and older 
Indo-Iranian. In the examples below, the preverbs and verbs are underlined. (In the 
Hittite examples in this chapter, an equals sign is a modern orthographic conven- 
tion for separating enclitic particles from preceding material. The other spelling 
conventions for transtiterating Hittite, such as the use of capitalization, will be 
introduced in the next chapter and may be ignored for our present purposes.) 
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Old Hittite  S<a8 Sard URU-ya pait' 
“and he went up to the city” 


Vedic abhi yé mabind divam mitré babhiva saprathal* 
“Mitra the renowned who is superior to heaven by his greatness” 


Old Avestan fr6 md sdsta vabista® 
“let him teach me the best things” 


1KBo 22.2 rev. B 17’ (Zalpa tale). 7 Rig Veda 3.59.7. ? Yasna 45.6, 


In the other branches, the preverbs became genuine prefixes attached to the verb. But 
archaic texts in Greek, Latin, and Old Irish show remnants of the older situation: Gk. 
edétios eks éron hénto ‘they put aside desire for food” (Ilad 1.469 and elsewhere), 
Archaic Lat. ob uds sacr6 “I entreat you” (Festus 206 L.; would be uds obsecré in 
Classical Latin), Olr. ad- cruth cain cichither “fair form will be seen” (Serglige Con 
Culainn 694). Old Irish and Gothic allow certain clitics to intervene between preverb 
and verb, although the whole complex forms a single phonological word (the clitics 
are boldfaced in the following examples): Olr. atdom-induastar ‘that I be brought’ 
(Milan glosses 394 13), Goth. frab ina ga-u-lva-selvi ‘He asked him if he saw 
anything’ (Mark 8:23). The so-called separable prefixes in Modern German and Dutch 
are either a direct continuation of the PIE situation, or comparable to it: German 
auf-tragen ‘to assign’, er iragt auf ‘he assigns’ = Dutch op-dragen, hij draagt op. 

In languages where the preverb and the verb usually form a single word, such as 
Classical Greek, the separation of the two is called tmesis, literally ‘a cutting’. The 
term is misleading; it arose from a traditional bias toward Classical Greek, which has 
been viewed as a standard from which Homeric Greek is “deviant,” when in fact the 
classical language’s loss of tmesis is what departs from the inherited situation. 

8.10. Tmesis is a subtype of the general phenomenon of distraction discussed in 
§8.7, and examples of it can provide clear documentation of how not all instances 
of distraction are syntactically equal, except superficially. In the Avestan clause apa 
vd yasditi ‘or takes (it) away’ (Yasna 11.5), the preverb apa ‘away’ is separated from 
its verb yasditi ‘takes’ only because the clitic conjunction va ‘or’ phonologically 
requires a single word to its left and therefore must intervene between the preverb 
and verb. (We will return to such clitics and their behavior in §8.22.) Syntactically 
quite distinct is a case like pairi uSi vdraiia®Bom ‘cover (their) ears’ (Yasht 1.27), 
where the preverb (pairi, literally ‘around’) has been fronted to the beginning of the 
clause for prominence or emphasis (by a process discussed in §8.19). 


The vayav indraé ca construction 


8.11. It was apparently a rule of PIE grammar that when two vocatives were con- 
joined, the one preceding the conjunction was put in the nominative rather than the 
vocative case. Almost all the examples of this come from Vedic, as in the phrase 
vayav indrag ca “o Indra and Vayu” after which the construction 1s named. In this 
example, the god Vayu’s name is in the vocative but Indra’s is in the nominative, as 
it precedes the conjunction ca ‘and’. The sole example outside Indo-Iranian is from 
an archaic passage in the Iliad (3.277): Zeii pater . . . Eélids te ‘Father Zeus (voc.)... 
and Helios (nomin.)’. 
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Syntax of the Clause 


8.12. The reconstruction of the clausal syntax of PIE, for much of its recent history, 
has been concerned with establishing the “basic word order” of PIE and its daughters. 
This research program was born of linguistic typology, a field launched in the 1960s 
that has sought to determine universal patterns of linguistic structure. Most com- 
monly the term “basic word order” has referred to the statistically most frequently 
observed word order in a given language (another sense of the term will be discussed 
further below). In the opinion of many scholars today, this approach (often called 
the typological approach) has led to an intellectual dead end. As a methodological 
preliminary, we devote some space here to a critique of it so that its mistakes can be 
learned from (not uncommonly, those same mistakes continue to be made). 

First, word order is not equivalent to syntax, but is rather a byproduct of it. 
Word orders result from the application of syntactic rules, which arrange sentential 
elements into different functional positions. Pure statistical tallying up of word 
orders chus not only ignores actual syntax, but also ignores all the factors that 
intersect with syntax and cause different syntactic rules to apply under different 
discourse, pragmatic, and semantic conditions. In comparative linguistics, the typo- 
logical approach has the additional problem of ignoring a fundamental aspect of 
the comparative method ~ namely, the identification of comparable structures in 
related languages on which to base reconstructions. In the domain of morphemes 
and words, that means cognate forms; in the domain of phrases and sentences, that 
means phrases and sentences that (broadly speaking) are used when talking about 
the same sorts of things in the same ways. 

For example, both possible relative orders of verb and object (verb—object, object- 
verb) in the Homeric epics occur quite frequently. However, if one looks at a 
semantically restricted and well-defined sample, such as traditional sayings or pro- 
verbs, there is much more rigidity: the object almost always precedes the verb. 
The syntax of proverbs in Homer can then be compared with the syntax of proverbs 
in Vedic Sanskrit and other related languages, and it turns out that these sorts 
of sentences agree remarkably closely in their syntax across the older IE languages. 
Proverbs are a repository of traditional language, and often contain constructions 
that are rare elsewhere; and it is just those kinds of exceptional cases that are most 
valuable for the comparative method and for syntactic reconstruction (as we dis- 
cussed in §4.1 with respect to morphology). In English, one syntactic fossil like till 
death do us part tells us more about the history of English syntax than a thousand 
sentences of newspaper prose. 

8.13. A somewhat more modern definition of the term “basic word order” is a 
single underlying order in the deep structure from which all surface word orders 
in a language can be derived. According to many mainstream syntactic theories, 
the statistically most frequent surface word order is not necessarily the same as 
the basic underlying order. Word orders that are marked (that is, those that encode 
additional semantic content such as expressive contrast or the like) are derived by 
manipulation of basic word orders through syntactic movement; but, depending on 
the language (and the syntactician), unmarked orders may also differ from under- 
lying orders. A refined analysis of texts in the daughter languages should be able to 
distinguish pragmatically neutral orders from those that are marked, and allow us 
to come up with syntactic movement rules that can then be compared with rules 
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in other daughter languages. The existence of syntactic rules for the same semantic 
or pragmatic purpose (as for example the fronting of a verb to the beginning of a 
sentence for emphasis or contrast, discussed below in §8.19) in most or all the 
daughter languages could then be evidence for such a rule in PIE itself. 

8.14. It is almost universally asserted that most of the ancient IE languages were 
verb-final, and that PIE was as well; more specifically, that they were SOV (Subject— 
Object-Verb). This assertion is made on the basis of sentences such as the following 
(the verbs are underlined): 


Hittite nu=za “illuyankas PIM-an tarabta' 
“And the serpent overcame the Stormgod.” 


Vedic maruto ha enam na ajahuh? 
“Indeed the Maruts did not abandon him.” 


Latin Eumolpus tanquam litterarum stididsus utique atramentum habet? 
“Eumolpus, so interested in learning, surely has (some) ink.” 


Runic ek blewagastiz holtijaz borna tawido* 
“J, Hlewagastiz of Holt, made (this) horn.” 


Tocharian A kdsu fiom-klyu tsrasissi Sak kélymentwam sdtkatdr’ 
“Good fame of the strong spreads out in ten directions.” 


'KBo 3.7 i 11 (IMuyanka myth, §3). 7 Aitareya-Brahmana 3.20. ? Petronius, Satyricon 102. 
4 Gallehus horn, normalized transliteration (see §15.36). * Punyavantajataka 1 (see §17.32). 


As a matter of fact, the claim that many or most of the older IE languages were 
verb-final has never been clearly verified. Part of the problem with it is arriving at 
a clear definition of a verb-final language. In the strict sense, a verb-final language 
is one where the verb always comes at the end of each clause unless other factors 
intervene. The only well-known older PIE language that meets this criterion is Hittite. 
No matter what the genre, no matter how stylistically marked the text, the verb in 
Hittite is always clause-final, with one exception — when it is fronted to the beginning 
of the clause for emphasis or contrast (by the fronting rule that we will get to shortly). 
None of the other old IE languages behaves so rigidly (except for Insular Celtic, but 
that subbranch contains verb-initial languages; see $8.19); there is essentially no 
position in the clause (on the surface at least) where the verb cannot appear. 

It is usually stated that in these languages, the pragmatically neutral order is 
SOV. This may, in fact, be true, at least of some of them (such as Latin); but with 
so many word-order permutations possible (and frequent), clearly they cannot be 
called “verb-final” in the same way as Hittite. There are any number of reasons, 
according to current theory, why a verb may or may not appear as the last word in 
its clause. Syntactic rules place the constituents of a clause in certain functional 
slots; superficially different linear positionings of a constituent can turn out, on 
closer examination, to be identical underlyingly, and vice versa. 

The foregoing paragraphs, it must be repeated, do not represent the majority 
view, but are also not intended to claim that that view is wrong — just that it needs 
tighter formulation and convincing demonstration. 
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8.15. One usually thinks of clauses or sentences as containing a verb by definition, 
but in the older JE languages, many of their modern descendants, and doubtless in 
PIE itself, clauses could lack an overt verb. Chief among these are nominal sentences, 
in which the copula (the linking verb ‘be’) is understood but not overtly expressed: 
OHitt. annag=ss MU$-a3 (KUB 1.16 ii 20) ‘his mother (is) a snake’ (recall §8.9 for 
the use of the equals sign), OPers. mand pita ViStaspa ‘my father (is) Vistaspa’ (DSf 
12-13), Gk. emoi d’ akhos ‘and to me (there is) pain’ (Iliad 5.759), Lat. t@ conitinx 
‘you (are) his wife’ (Vergil, Aeneid 4.113), Toch. A tsrasif# waste wrasassi ‘the 
strong (are) the protection of creatures’ (Punyavantajataka 2). 


Subject-verb agreement 


8.16. In clauses containing a verb, the subject (when expressed) had to agree with 
the verb in person and number. An apparent exception to this is the behavior of 
neuter plural subjects in Anatolian, Old Avestan, and Greek, which in these lan- 
guages take singular verbs. In the following examples, the subjects are bold and the 
verbs are underlined: Hitt. apé=ya uddar (pl.) QATAMMA lagaru (sing.) “let also 
those words fall over likewise” (KUB 2.3 iii 21-22), Old Avestan yd (pl.) z7 vduuarazdi 
(sing.) “the things which have been perpetrated” (Yasna 29.4), Greek hdssa te 
philla (pl.) kai dnthea (pl.) gignetai (sing.) héréi “as many as the leaves and the 
flowers that appear in their season” (Iliad 2.468). But this phenomenon is likely due 
ultimately to the ancient status of the neuter plural as a collective; recall its history, 
discussed in §6.68. 

8.17. Because the personal endings of verbs in the older IE languages encode 
the subject in them, it was not grammatically necessary to use an overt personal 
pronominal subject in addition. However, subject pronouns nonetheless occur; in 
the traditional grammars of these languages, overt subject pronouns are usually 
characterized as emphatic. (Terms like “emphasis” are rather blunt and can get 
overused, but they are a useful starting point on the way to more refined analyses.) 
When the Roman historian Sallust wrote (Bellum Catilinae 6.1) sicuti ego accept ‘as 
T understand it’, the overt subject pronoun ego ‘I’ serves to contrast his own under- 
standing with the opinion of others. While such contrast is certainly evident in 
many instances where a subject pronoun is expressed, it is not clear that overt 
subject pronouns are limited to contrastive or emphatic use, and it is often difficult 
or impossible to ascertain just why a writer used one. In nominal sentences, an overt 
pronominal subject is generally required for clarity, as in Old Persian adam navama 
‘I (am) the ninth’ (DB 1.10). 

8.18. The syntax of the reflexive possessive adjective *suo- ‘own’ (§7.12) deserves 
a special note. Reflexive adjectives (and pronouns) refer back to the grammatical 
subject of a sentence. But the possessive *swo- had broader usage, to judge by the 
daughter languages: it could refer back not to the grammatical subject, but to newly 
introduced discourse material or to an older topic that is returned to. As an example 
of the former, consider Rig Veda 8.2.7: tréya indrasya s6mab sutasab santu devasya 
své ksdye sutapdvnah ‘Let the three somas be pressed for the god Indra in the soma- 
drinker’s own house’ (translation following Brent Vine; soma was an intoxicating 
sacred drink), Here the grammatical subject is trdya...sdmdab ‘the three somas’ 
and the possessive své refers to the soma-drinker, who is newly introduced. Similar 
behavior can be found in other older IE languages. 
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Basic movement processes 


8.19. When a constituent or subconstituent appears in a position other than the usual 
one, syntacticians usually treat it as having been placed there by a movement rule. 
(Actually, many “usual” positionings of elements are also thought to arise by move- 
ment processes.) Typically, elements are moved leftward rather than rightward, 
by a process called fronting. The technical details do not concern us, but based on 
evidence from a variety of languages it is believed that the grammar provides a num- 
ber of slots or “landing-sites” in the abstract syntactic representation of a sentence, 
which serve various functions and into which elements can be moved or to which 
elements can be adjoined. One such landing-site has been posited for the left edge of 
a sentence into which a constituent or subconstituent can be moved for emphasis or 
contrast; the process of fronting into this position is called topicalization. Some 
examples of clauses in which the verb has been topicalized follow (the emphasis or 
contrast does not always come across in translation): 


Hittite balzikSai=wa=tta DINGIRM™-a§ attas ’Kumarbis! 
“Kumarbi, the father of the gods, is calling you.” 


Old Av. —sra6tit sasnd fSanhiio suiié tasta? 
“Let the bondsman (?), fashioned for benefit, hear the teachings.” 


Greek ménei to theion doulidi per en phrent* 
“The divine (power), even when in bondage, stays in the mind.” 


Latin fuinus Troes, fuit Tlium* 
“We were (but no longer are) Trojans, Troy was (but no longer is).” 


Armenian erknér erkin erknér erkir® 
“In labor was heaven, in labor was earth.” 


1KUB 33.122 ii 11. 7 Yasna 49.9. >? Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1084. * Vergil, Aeneid 2.325. 
5 Movsés Xorenac‘i 1.31 (see $16.42). 


If verb-initial order generated in this way becomes stereotyped, it can be reanalyzed 
by learners as the neutral order; and in fact in Insular Celtic, VSO order became the 
norm for precisely this reason (the perhaps older verb-final order is still the rule in 
the Continental Celtic language Celtiberian). A similar reanalysis happened in Lycian; 
see §9.68. Certain verbs, especially existential verbs (e.g., ‘there is’) but also verbs 
of speaking and imperatives, preferentially occur clause-initially across all the IE 
languages: Skt. dsid raja nalo ndma ‘there was a king named Nala’ (Mahabharata 
3.53.1), Lat. est in cOnspectit Tenedos ndtissima fama insula ‘within sight there is a 
most famous island, Tenedos’ (Vergil, Aeneid 2.21-22), dialectal Old Russian esti 
gradti meZu nobomii i zemleju ‘there is a city between heaven and earth’ (Novgorod 
birch bark fragment 10.1). 

Clause-initial position, as already noted, is a place of prominence not only for verbs, 
but for any constituent, as the following Hittite examples show: irma=smaS=kan 
dabbun “sickness I have taken away from you” (KBo 17.1 i 12’), gmmel=ma 
tarnumar UL pai “but my celease he won’t give” (KBo 32.15 iii 16), Sard=kan 
namma ebu “come up again!” (KUB 33.84+ iv 11’). Topicalization was probably a 
syntactic process in PIE. 
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8.20. Another type of fronting that occurred in all known ancient IE daughter 
languages and is widely known from living languages too is WH-movement. This 
process has also been posited for the proto-language. WH-movement gets its name 
from the initial letters of English interrogatives such as who, which, what, which were 
shown in early generative syntactic work often to originate in deep structure in a 
later syntactic position than the one they occupy on the surface. Subsequent re- 
search has indicated that the syntactic slot to which interrogatives move (now called 
the complementizer position) can be occupied by other kinds of elements too, in- 
cluding relative pronouns and subordinating conjunctions. The complementizer 
position precedes the rest of the clausal positions proper, which is why in English 
and many other languages conjunctions such as before, because, if, when, and so 
forth appear first in their clause. 

8.21. However, at least according to one analysis, in the older IE languages the 
complementizer position was preceded by the topicalization position; if the latter 
was filled by a topicalized element, the complementizer was no longer clause-initial. 
The following examples contain both a complementizer and a topicalized element; 
the topicalized element is underlined, the complementizer boldfaced: 


Hittite ammugg=a kuit barkun’ 
“And also (that) which ] had” 


Vedic jatém ydd enam apdso ddharayan’* 
“when the craftsmen held him, just born” 


Old Avestan naénaéstdr6 yaOand vohungm mabi*® 
“since we are non-scorners of good things” 


Latin fésto dié si quid prodegeris* 
“if you splurge a bit on a holiday” 


1 Apology of Hattusih IU, iv 69. ? Rig Veda 3.2.7. > Yasna 35.2. * Plautus, Aulularia 380. 


This marks a fundamental difference in syntactic behavior between the older IE lan- 
guages and a language like English. In some languages, particularly Latin, syntactic 
movement can distribute numerous elements before the complementizer position, 
resulting sometimes in surface orders where all the words in a clause except one 
precede the complementizer (and, in some unusual poetic styles, where the com- 
plementizer even comes at the end of the clause). Whether this is due to the presence 
of multiple landing-sites in front of the complementizer position in this language, or 
to some other process, is not yet known. In the following conditional clauses from 
the Archaic Latin of Plautus, the subordinating conjunction si ‘if? can be preceded 
by some or all the other clausal constituents save the verb: 
saluos domum si redieré “if I shall have returned home safe”! 
mé quoque tind si cum illd relinquerés “if you were to leave me together with him 
too”? 
perfidia et peculatus ex urbe et audritia si exulant “if betrayal and embezzlement 
and greed are exiled from the city”? 


1 Amphitruo 584b. > Captivi 446. > Persa 555. 
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Wackernagel’s Law and the placement of clitics 


8.22. Perhaps the most famous feature of the clausal syntax of older IE languages is 
the tendency of unstressed clitic particles to appear second in their clause after the 
first stressed element, a phenomenon discovered by Jacob Wackernagel in the late 
nineteenth century. Observe the clitics (underlined) in the following sentences: 


Hittite kiéll=a parnas eShar papratar QATAMMA pattenuddu' 
“Of this house too may it likewise drive out the bloodshed (and) 
uncleanliness.” 


Vedic 4 tud mantrab kavigasta vabantw 
“Let the spells recited by the poets lead you hither.” 


Greek  émos d’ érigéneia phané rhododdktulos Eés* 
“but when early-born, rosy-fingered Dawn appeared” 


Latin t autem in nerud iam iacébis* 
“But you will soon be lying in custody.” 


Gothic fram-uh pamma sokida Peilatus fraletan na‘ 
“And at this Pilate sought to release him.” 


'KUB 7.41 ii 54-55. ? Rig Veda 10.14.4. 3 Iltad 1.477 and passim. * Plautus, Curculo 718. 
5 John 19:12. 


Sometimes, however, one of these clitics appears as the third or fourth word in its 
clause. Recent research, especially by the American linguist Mark Hale, has shown 
that Wackernagel’s Law actually involves several processes that usually, but not 
always, conspire to place unstressed particles in second position in the clause. His 
discoveries have explained the exceptions to a strict formulation of the law. A 
simplified account is presented here. 

8.23. Three types of postpositive clitics (and clitic-positioning rules) can be dis- 
tinguished. Word-level clitics modify or limit (or have scope over, in technical 
parlance) a single word or constituent, and are placed directly after the word or the 
first element of the constituent. Such clitics tend to have the function of emphasizing 
the word to which they are attached, or setting it in some kind of contrastive relief 
or focus (the clitic is boldfaced): Hitt. 2u=wa=za apun=pat eSi ‘occupy only that 
(land)? (KUB 14.1 obv. 19), Ved. pracyavdyanto dcyutd cid ‘the ones who move 
even unmovable things’ (Rig Veda 1.85.4). If the word that such a particle modifies 
is first in its clause, then the particle appears (coincidentally) second in its clause: 
Ved. sthira cid anna dayate vi jambbaib ‘even tough food he cuts apart with his 
teeth’ (Rig Veda 4.7.10), Lat. hoc quoque maleficium ‘this crime too’ (Cicero, Pro 
Roscio Amerino 117). Such particles, when modifying a phrase, can often come 
second in the phrase, as in Gk. én ge tais Thébais ‘in all of Thebes indeed’ (Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus 1380). Some clitics, such as the descendants of PIE *k”e ‘and’, 
can act as word-level clitics as well as sentence connectors (see the next paragraph). 

8.24, Sentence-connective clitics conjoin or disjoin clauses or sub-clausal con- 
stituents. Examples of these clitics are the various descendants of PIE *ke ‘and’ and 
*ué ‘or’ (see §7.26). They are attached to the first word of the constituent or clause 
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being conjoined or disjoined, whether that is a single word (Ved. dgna indrag ca ‘o 
Agni and Indra’, Rig Veda 3.25.4), a phrase (Lat. silua alta louis licusue Didnae 
‘the high forest of Jupiter or the grove of Diana’, Vergil, Aeneid 3.681), or a clause 
(Old Avestan ya zi aphard vased hanti yasca mazda buuainti ‘indeed (those) who 
were and who are and who will be, o Mazda’, Yasna 33.10). 

8.25. Finally, sentential clitics are clitics whose scope is a whole clause or sentence, 
These include the unstressed personal pronouns as well as a variety of sentential 
adverbs that serve expressive functions and are often untranslatable into English. 
They are positioned in various ways. Some are placed after the first stressed word 
in a sentence and any emphatic or sentence-connective clitics associated with that 
word, while others (called “special clitics” in the technical literature) are positioned 
after a particular syntactic structural position in the clause. If the first word in a 
sentence is a proclitic, that is, an unstressed word that attaches phonologically to 
a following stressed word, the sentential clitic will of course not come directly after 
it, as in Gk. eks héméon gar phasi kak’ émmenai ‘for they say that bad things are 
from us’ (Odyssey 1.33), where the proclitic eks ‘from’ is not a proper phonological 
host for the clitic gér. Sentential clitics occur not infrequently in strings or chains: 
Ved. nd vd u etén mriyase ‘indeed you do not die thereby’ (Rig Veda 1.162.21), Gk. 
é rha nt moi ti pithoio ‘may you indeed now trust me somewhat’ (Iliad 4.93), Hitt. 
DUMU-35U=ma=wa=ssi=za=kan ‘but his son himself to him . . .” (all the clitics after 
-ma ‘but’ are sentential; only -3& ‘to him’ and -za ‘himself’ are translatable). 


Subordinate clauses 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 


8.26. Relative clauses in numerous daughter languages share certain characteristics 
that are worth remarking on and are probably inherited. In the older IE languages, 
the relative clause often precedes the main clause (and with it, the antecedent). The 
relative pronoun or adverb is often paired with a pronominal or adverbial antecedent, 
yielding what are called correlative structures of the type ‘(the one) who..., he... 
or ‘in the way which..., in that way...’. In the examples below, the relative 
clauses are underlined, and che relative pronoun and antecedent are boldfaced: 


Vedic -yéna imd visud cydvand krtani. .. sé jandsa indrab’ 
“(The one) by whom all these things have been made to shake... that, 


people, (is) Indra.” 


Old Av. at yang a3datcd voista vanhausca daOang mananho araOBang mazda abura 
aéibiié parand apanais kamam x’a” 
“(Those) whom you know (to be) just in accordance with truth and with 
good thought (and) worthy, Ahura Mazda, fulfill for them (their) desire 
with profits.” (tr. adapted from Humbach; see ch. 11) 


Greek és ke theois epipeithétai, mdla ¢’ ékluon autoi® 
“Whoever obeys the gods, they listen to him as well.” 


VRig Veda 2.2.4. ? Yasna 28.10. ° Ihad 1.218. 


Very characteristically, if the antecedent is a noun rather than a pronoun, it is placed 
within the relative clause and in the same case as the relative, sometimes repeated in 
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the main clause. Thus instead of saying The gods who gave us riches can take them 
away, speakers of these languages would have said literally, Which gods gave us 
riches, they/those gods can take them away: 


Hittite nu=kan ka§ IM-as kuéz wappuwaz danza nu zik wappua’ "MAH 
tuél SU-TIKA da! 
(lit.) “from which riverbank this clay (has been) taken, o genius of 
(that) riverbank, take (it) in your hand”, i.e. “O genius of the 
riverbank from which this clay has been taken...” 


Archaic Latin guem agrum eds uéndere herédemque sequi licet, is ager uectigal nei 
siet” 
“the field which (lit., which field) they are allowed to sell and pass 
to an heir, that field may not be taxable.” 


1 Ritual of Tunnawi 1.30~32.? Sententia Minuciorum, CIL T* 584.5. 


8.27. As can be seen from some of the examples so far quoted, the relative pro- 
noun did not need to be the first member of its clause. In several of the ancient 
IE languages, the relative could be preceded at least by a topicalized element, just 
like the subordinating conjunctions discussed above. In Insular Celtic, the relative 
pronoun became fixed in second position of the clause, able to intervene between a 
preverb and following verb: Old Irish ni latt ant ara-rethi (Wiirzburg Glosses 6° 22) 
“it is not yours that which you assail” (ara-retht < Celtic *are-yo retesi, where 
“.yo is the relative pronoun). This happened prehistorically in Baltic as well: the 
inherited PIE relative pronominal stem *jo- became attached to adjectives to make 
them definite (see next paragraph), and there are a few Old Lithuanian examples 
of participles beginning with preverbs where the relative pronoun occurs not at 
the end of the participle, but after the preverb, such as nu-jam-lidusam ‘saddened’ 
(masc. dative sing. of the past active participle). 

8.28. Independently in some daughter languages, the relative pronoun became 
reanalyzed as a marker of definiteness of an attributive adjective. Already in Old 
Avestan one comes across constructions that would have been an early stage in 
this development, such as tdi SiiaoOanaiS yais vabistais (Yasna 35-4) ‘with the best 
works’, lit. ‘with the works which (are) best’. The relative pronoun ydis has been 
attracted into the instrumental plural, the case of its antecedent SizaoOandis ‘works’; 
earlier the construction would have been “*tdiS SiiaoOandis ya vahbista, with the 
relative pronoun in the nominative plural (as subject of its clause) and the predicate 
adjective vahi§td also in the nominative plural. Old Persian has examples like kara 
haya mana ‘my army’, lit. ‘army which (is) mine’, with an indeclinable relative hya; 
this developed ultimately into the Modern Persian ezdéfe construction, as in ketab-e 
naw ‘the new book’, where the particle -e marks definiteness of an attributive adjec- 
tive and possession (ketab-e man ‘my book’). In Balto-Slavic, definite adjectives have 
an extra syllable beginning with -j-, from the PIE relative pronoun *io-: OCS novyji 
zavétti ‘the New Testament’, Lith. (accus. sing.) naiijajj vaFda ‘the new name’. The 
Anatolian language Carian has recently been analyzed as having a similar construc- 
tion, in phrases like Swing upe aries-yi ted (M30) ‘stele of Swin, father of Arie’, 
where aries-yi ted literally means ‘of Arie who (is) the father’ (with ~yi continuing 
the other PIE relative pronominal stem, *k:-}. 
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Negation 


8.29. As detailed in the previous chapter, for ordinary negation PIE had an adverb 
*ne and a privative prefix *m- ‘un-’. In some cases, the privative prefix was used 
where one might expect the conjunction. Comparative evidence suggests that certain 
classes of words were preferentially negated not with the adverb but with the privat- 
ive prefix; among these words were participles and verbal adjectives. Greek and 
Latin, for example, ordinarily use their negative adverbs when negating participles, 
but some fixed archaic constructions point to an earlier time when the privative 
prefix was used instead, as Homeric Gk. a-ékontos emeio ‘with me being unwilling, 
against my will’, Lat. mé in-sciente ‘with me not knowing’, in-uitus ‘unwilling’ 
(later replaced by 26n uoléns ‘not willing’), im-pridéns ‘not knowing beforehand’ 
(later n6n prouidéns). Compare also Av. an-usant- ‘not wanting’, Goth. un-agands 
‘not fearing’. 

In clauses, the positioning of negation is complex. If the negation has scope over 
a single word or constituent, it usually directly precedes that constituent. Sentential 
negation typically directly precedes the verb, as in English, But it could also be 
moved toward the front of the sentence for emphasis. 


Absolute constructions 


8.30. An action, state, or event could be syntactically backgrounded using a con- 
struction called an absolute. Typically the absolute consisted of a noun modified 
by a participle — semantically equivalent to a subject plus verb — in an oblique case. 
Thus Latin has ablative absolutes (his rébus gestis lit. ‘these things having been 
done’, i.e. ‘after these things were done’ or ‘because these things were done’), Greek 
has genitive absolutes (Homeric aékontos emeio ‘with me being unwilling’), Vedic 
Sanskrit has locative absolutes (ucchdntyam usdsi ‘with dawn shining forth’), and 
Gothic and Old Church Slavonic have dative absolutes (Goth. imma rodjandin and 
OCS jemu glagoljoscemu ‘with him speaking, while he is/was speaking’). PIE surely 
had such constructions too, although which case or cases were used is debated. 
Opinions also differ as to how many of these are native in the languages in which 
they are attested. 


Phrase and Sentence Prosody and the Interaction of 
Syntax and Phonology 


8.31. An area that has received considerable attention in theoretical linguistics since 
the 1980s is the interaction of syntax and phonology, the so-called “phonology— 
syntax interface.” Speech sounds in ordinary speech are grouped into hierarchically 
arranged levels of organization; this organization is termed the prosody (not to be 
confused with the rules of poetic meter, also called prosody). Each level of the prosody 
is called a prosodic domain. Syllables constitute the smallest prosodic domain; they 
combine to form words, which combine with clitics to form clitic groups; clitic groups 
and words, or words and words, form phonological phrases, which themselves com- 
bine to form intonational phrases. Each of these units is a level to which particular 
phonological rules are applied. For example, in clitic groups in Vedic Sanskrit, a t 
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will become x before a nasal, as in prd t4n me voco ‘proclaim that to me’ (underlyingly 
tdt me; Rig Veda 7.86.4). This same rule does not apply within the smaller prosodic 
domain of the word, as in dtma ‘breath’. Within any prosodic domain larger than 
the word, a phonological rule will affect the junctures between words; such rules 
are usually called sandhi rules. Common types of phonological processes that can 
happen at word junctures include assimilation (as in Ved. ta me above, and as in 
the pronunciation of Eng. I hit you as [aj hitfuw]) and resyllabification (as when an 
ice man sounds identical to a nice man in fluent speech). 

8.32. The construction of prosodic domains above the level of the word is influ- 
enced by syntactic configuration. Under the usual assumptions about the mapping 
of syntactic structure onto the prosody, words belonging to the same constituent 
that start out as contiguous in the deep structure and stay contiguous throughout 
the derivation will tend to be grouped together as a single phonological unit, whereas 
words that only become contiguous through certain kinds of movement sometimes 
do not. In other words, syntactic movement can block the application of a particu- 
lar sandhi rule, or can prevent a word from turning into a clitic. For example, in 
Greek, clitics normally receive no accent, but if two or more occur in a string, all 
but the last one get accented, as in ei mé tis me theén ‘if no one of the gods me...’ 
(Odyssey 4.364). However, in a sequence like douliai per en phrent ‘even in bondage 
in the mind’ (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1084, quoted above in §8.19), there are two 
clitics in a row but the first is not accented, The reason is that per ‘even’ emphasizes 
douliai ‘in bondage’ and is phonologically attached to it, while en ‘in’ is a preposition 
that governs phreni ‘the mind’ and is proclitic to that word. The two resultant clitic 
groups (douliai per| and (en phreni| form two separate prosodic groups with what 
is called a prosodic boundary between them. (A prosodic boundary, incidentally, is 
not generally audible as a pause or other break.) We conclude that the rule placing 
an accent on the first of two successive clitics applies only if the two clitics belong to 
the same clitic group. 

8.33. The writing systems of most languages do not consistently reflect the output 
of sandhi rules or related prosodic processes, but they do not entirely ignore them, 
either. In Hittite, chains of clitics (see §9.13) are written without word-breaks between 
the clitics, indicating that they all formed a clitic group that acted as a single phono- 
logical word. In medieval Irish manuscripts, prepositions are written together with 
following nouns as one word, indicating a similar prosodic fact for prepositional 
phrases. Greek and Latin inscriptions frequently show evidence of sandhi rules 
and prosodic groupings that are not reflected in the more rigid orthography of the 
standard literary tradition. For example, interpuncts (punctuation marks separating 
words) in Greek inscriptions are ordinarily not placed between a definite article and 
a following noun, or between a preposition and a following object. Latin inscrip- 
tions preserve spellings such as quot per ‘because through (...)’ where standard 
orthography demanded quod per; the less literary inscriber simply wrote as he spoke 
— with devoicing of the final -d before the following voiceless p, a sandhi rule about 
which the standard orthography provides no information. Sometimes authors who are 
linguistically more sensitive than most devise a phonetic spelling system that reflects 
external sandhi and related phenomena, such as the Old High German author Notker 
and the early Middle English author Orm (see §15.64). Most exceptional of all is 
the Sanskrit writing system (called Devanagari; see §10.57}, which encodes sandhi 
phenomena in great detail; the received text of the Rig Veda has been of immense 
value in shedding light on the interaction of syntax and prosody in older IE languages. 
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8.34. One widely observed effect of the syntax on phonology involves the 
“heaviness” or “weight” of constituents. Noun phrases consisting of a bare noun, 
for example, are much more likely to enter into certain kinds of clitic groups than 
are noun phrases where the noun is modified by another element (called branching 
noun phrases). In punctuated Greek inscriptions, as we saw above, interpuncts do 
not ordinarily separate a definite article from a following noun; but an interpunct is 
present if the article is followed by a branching noun phrase, indicating a stronger 
prosodic break between the two. In Homer, we see a difference in the behavior of 
different types of prepositional phrases vis-a-vis the positioning of the sentence- 
connecting conjunction dé, an enclitic that normally occurs second in its clause. 
If the clause begins with a prepositional phrase consisting simply of a preposition 
plus bare noun, the clitic will follow the whole phrase (e.g. eks pantén dé ‘and 
of all’, Iliad 4.96), whereas if the clause begins with a more complex phrase con- 
sisting of a preposition followed by an adjective-noun phrase, the clitic will come 
in between the preposition and the rest of the phrase (e.g. dia dé khréa kalon ‘and 
into the fair flesh’, Iliad 5.858). This has been interpreted to show that eks padnt6n 
is prosodically cohesive enough to function as a single word for the purposes of 
clitic placement, while dia khroa kalén is not. A similar phenomenon is found in the 
Old High German of Notker Labeo: a definite article is written without an accent 
when preceding a simple noun phrase (e.g. taz héiza fiur ‘the hot fire’, J28), indicat- 
ing clisis and destressing of the article, but is written with an accent when preceding 
more complex noun phrases (e.g. die uuilsalda 4llero birgé ‘the fortune of all 
cities’, J19). 

8.35. Metrics — the study of the rules and behavior of poetic meters ~ can be a 
valuable source of information about prosodic phonology. In certain Greek and 
Roman meters, for example, there is a rule that a sequence of two light syllables in 
particular verse-positions must belong to the same word. The rule, though, has an 
interesting exception: a word-break between the two syllables is allowed when one 
of them belongs to a proclitic (as in the sequence ut opinione ‘that in [his] opinion’, 
Plautus, Miles Glortosus 1238). This means that the prosodic group consisting of 
proclitic plus word was tighter than that consisting of two full-content words - 
tight enough to behave, for the purposes of the poetic meter, as though there were 
no word-division. In the Old English epic poem Beowulf, whose poetry — like all 
older Germanic heroic poetry — is structured around stressed words alliterating with 
one another, weakly stressed and unstressed words like prepositions, pronouns, and 
certain adverbs do not participate in alliteration. Additionally, some verbs do not 
participate in it either, thus patterning with weakly stressed elements — a fact that is 
in agreement with the general propensity of verbs in IE to be more weakly stressed 
than nouns (as we saw in §5.59). Much of the poetry in the older IE languages 
remains to be exploited for similar information; the classical languages and Vedic 
have been most intensively studied in this regard but have themselves by no means 
yielded all their secrets. 

8.36. It is reasonable to suppose that phonological and morphophonological 
processes such as prosodic domain formation and cliticization were conditioned 
in PJE by structural factors like those described in this section. There is as yet 
no theory of diachronic prosody — how prosodic systems change historically in the 
course of a language’s development — and accounting for the phonology-syntax 
interface is the subject of ongoing debate in contemporary generative linguistics. As 
our understanding of some of these questions improves, and as the ancient IE texts 
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are more closely scrutinized for the prosodic information they can provide, we will 
hopefully be able to determine which rules can be projected back onto PIE itself. 


For Further Reading 


Most grammars of Indo-European languages and introductory books on Indo-European give 
short shrift to syntax or neglect it altogether. The fundamental nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century works, which are in German, mostly treat the usage of morphosyntactic categories. 
These include Wackernagel 1920 and Delbriick 1893-1900, a monumental work in three 
volumes. Wackernagel’s Law was proposed in Wackernagel 1892. The modern age of JE 
syntax was ushered in by Calvert Watkins with his article on the Old Irish verbal complex 
(Watkins 1963); see also Watkins 1976, which lays out the problems with purely typological 
approaches to IE syntax and word order. Generative linguistic approaches have informed 
more recent studies such as Hale 1987 and Garrett 1990, both important and influential 
works. On the “phonology-syntax interface” in general, see the articles in Inkelas and Zec 
1990. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


constituent vayav indrag ca fronting sentence-connective 
underlying construction topicalization clitic 

movement preverb WH-movement sentential clitic 
deep structure tmesis Wackernagel’s Law _ prosodic domain 
surface structure nominal sentence word-level clitic sandhi rule 
Exercises 


1 Briefly describe the syntactic behavior or significance of the following forms or 
constructions mentioned in the chapter: 


Lat. magna cum laude g PIE *k”e 

Lat. mécum h_ Hitt. DUMU-SUsma-wa=Ssi-za-kan 
Gk. Zed pater... Eéliéste | Lat. quem agrum...is ager... 

Hitt. annag=si8 MUS-ag j Gk. a-ékontos emeio 

Skt. asid raja nalo nama k Ved. pra tan me voco (vs. atma) 
Hitt. -pat | OHG die uuilsalda allero burgé 


~“eoo 7m 


2 Determine the syntactic rule that is responsible for the position of the underlined 
forms in each of the following sentences from the Rig Veda: 


a divé no vrstim maruto raridhvam (5.83.6) “Give us the rain of heaven, o 
Maruts” 

b kva idanim sdriah (1.35.7) “Where is the sun now?” 

ce yi suparné antariksani akhyad (1.35.7) “The bird has looked out over the sky’s 
regions” (akhyad = ‘saw’) 
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d ratham k6é nir avartayat (10.135.5) “Who set the chariot rolling down?” 
(k6 = ‘who’) 


3 The sentence in 2b above literally translates “Where now (the) sun”. What kind of 
sentence is this? 


4 In §8.8, the Greek postpositional phrase toutdn péri was mentioned. Where do 
you suppose the accent was in PIE, based on this evidence and on the discussion 
in §8.8? 


9 Anatolian 


Introduction 


9.1. The Asian part of Turkey, called Anatolia in classical times, and parts of northern 
Syria are the home of the earliest attested Indo-European languages, together called 
Anatolian. Anatolian was not established as a branch of Indo-European until the 
twentieth century. Two letters found at Tell el-Amarna, Egypt, and written in Meso- 
potamian cuneiform script were the first documents to come to light that contained 
Hittite, now the most famous Anatolian language. Known as the Arzawa letters, 
they were published in 1902; the editor, Jorgen Knudtzon, identified the language as 
Indo-European, but this view was generally greeted with disbelief. In 1906, the first 
large-scale Hitrite finds were made, in the central Turkish village of Bogazkéy (now 
Bogazkale), roughly 90 miles east of Ankara. Excavations in that year uncovered 
about 10,000 cuneiform tablets and tablet fragments dating from the mid- to 
late second millennium sc; these finds still represent the bulk of our material in the 
language. It turned out that Bogazkoy is on the site of Hattusas, the capital of 
the Hittite Kingdom (see below); the tablets were found in the remains of a royal 
archive. During the First World War, the Czech philologist Bediich Hrozny deci- 
phered the language and proved that it was Indo-European. 

9.2. Since then other Anatolian languages, none as well preserved as Hittite, 
have been identified and have gradually been giving up their secrets: Palaic and 
Cuneiform Luvian, both also from the second millennium Bc and written in the 
same cuneiform script as Hittite; Hieroglyphic Luvian, with remains from both 
the second and the first millennia Bc and written in a native hieroglyphic script; 
and the first-millennium languages Lycian and Lydian, written in a Greek-derived 
alphabet. (Lycian was already known by the late nineteenth century, but its recog- 
nition as Anatolian did not come until later.) Three other languages of southern 
Anatolia - Carian, Pisidian, and Sidetic — surely belong to the family as well, but due 
to their fragmentary nature they are very poorly known. As we have come to under- 
stand the non-Hittite languages better, their importance for Anatolian and IE studies 
has increased tremendously. In the past, che focus of attention was the relationship 
between Hittite and JE, without concern for the intermediate stage of Common 
Anatolian; but we are now in a better position to reconstruct that stage. 

9.3. Anatolian is one of the growth industries of IE studies. Almost since the time 
of its discovery, it has engendered vigorous debate about the structure of PIE and 
the subgrouping of the family. Our understanding of these matters is being continually 
revised because new inscriptions are discovered on a regular basis, and our interpreta- 
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eHattusas (Bogazkoy) 


Map 9.1 Anatolia 


tions of already-known texts and linguistic forms are constantly improving. Any 
historical account of the Anatolian languages is therefore somewhat provisional. 


Anatolian, Indo-European, and “Indo-Hittite” 


9.4. The main difficulty posed by Anatolian for Indo-Europeanists is the fact that its 
structure is quice different from that of PIE as traditionally reconstructed. One would 
ordinarily expect that the oldest known languages of the family should resemble the 
proto-language the most closely; and it is true that Anatolian does preserve a number 
of important archaisms, notably consonantal reflexes of at least one (and probably 
two) of the three laryngeals and productive classes of neuter r/n-stems. But most 
striking are the forms and categories that it does not have. Absent are such apparently 
bedrock IE formations as simple thematic verbs, the aorist, the perfect, the sub- 
junctive, the optative, the dual, the *-td-verbal adjective, and the comparative in 
*-ios-. Additionally, some inherited grammatical forms function differently from their 
congeners in the rest of IE: endings identifiable with the IE perfect are used to form 
a class of presents (the so-called fi-conjugation; §9.12); and the *-nt-participle, 
which has active voice in the other JE languages, is passive in Anatolian. 

One interpretation of these facts is that the forms missing from Anatolian were 
simply lost, and that the traditional reconstruction of PIE is perfectly valid. But 
evidence has been growing that Anatolian split off at a time when the development 
of some of these categories (such as the s-aorist) was only nascent. Under this view, 
PIE went through some subsequent development before achieving its “classic” look; 
the “missing data” of Anatolian are then partly attributable to loss, and partly to 
their not having existed yet. An early version of this theory was propounded by the 
American Indo-Europeanist Edgar Sturtevant, who thought Anatolian was a sister 
of reconstructed PIE and that both were derived from a language he called “Indo- 
Hittite” (a term that later fell out of favor}. 
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From PIE to Common Anatolian 


Phonology 


9.5. Anatolian is justly famous for being the only branch to preserve consonantal 
reflexes of the laryngeals. All scholars agree that *h, has a reflex wm Hittite, Luvian, 
and Palaic as the sound transcribed 4, and in Lycian variously as x (x), &, and q. It 
is also very probable that *h; was preserved as / in Hittite, but not all have accepted 
this hypothesis. 

9.6. According to recent assessments of Luvian, Anatolian is also the only branch 
of IE that preserved the original three-way distinction among the velars. 

9.7. As for the other consonants, the voiced aspirated stops lost their aspiration 
and merged with the plain voiced stops. The liquids and nasals generally stayed intact. 
Interestingly, no native Anatolian words began with r (except in clearly secondary 
cases), which has led some scholars to believe that PIE had no r-initial words either. 
Under this view, PIE words reconstructed with *r- should be reconstructed as *hyr-. 
The matter is still debated. 

9.8. Anatolian inherited all the PIE vowels, but in every language except Lycian 
*o and “a fell together as a. Long 6 and 4 also fell together, as 4. 


Morphology 


9,9. Anatolian nouns were richly inflected in the singular. All the PIE cases were 
represented, as well as a directive (or allative) case in *-a, which indicated place to 
which; the directive was probably a case in PIE also, although most of the evid- 
ence for it comes from Anatolian (recall §6.12). An ending *-ti is reconstructed for 
the Common Anatolian ablative and instrumental, both singular and plural (e.g. 
Luv. Wilugati ‘from Wilusa’). In the plural, separate endings are reconstructible 
only for the nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative in Common Anatolian, 
and there is no trace of the other oblique plurals with suffixes beginning with *-m- 
or *-bh- (§6.17). Impressionistically, the plural has a more primitive look than 
elsewhere in IE. An important innovation was a new “ergative” ending *-enti for 
neuters, together with the creation of a split-ergative syntax (see below); this ending 
was originally the instrumental of neuter m-stems. 

The archaic r/n-stems (§6.31) are a large and productive class of nouns in Anatolian, 
reduced to a mere handful of forms in the rest of IE; for example, Luv. kurSawar, 
stem kursaw(a)n- ‘island’ (from *kurSai- ‘cut’, i.e. ‘land cut off by water’). 

9,10. Anatolian preserves the distinction between distributive and collective plural 
in animate nouns (§6.68); thus Old Hittite alpes ‘clouds’ vs. collective alpa ‘group 
of clouds’. No direct reflex of the dual has been found. Whether the feminine exists 
in Anatolian in any way is debated (recall $6.69). 

9.11. Among the striking features of the pronominal system is the use of clitic sub- 
ject pronouns; elsewhere in LE, clitic pronouns are only found in oblique cases. The 
Anatolian subject pronouns are limited to use with a few classes of intransitive verbs. 
Among other features worthy of note in the pronominal system are a demonstrative 
stem “obo- (< PIE "obho-) meaning ‘that’ (> Hitt. apa-, Pal. apa-, Lyc. ebe-) and the 
odd u-vocalism of the 1st person pronoun *ug ‘T’ and *emu ‘me’ as opposed to PIE 
*e$- and *eme (Hitt. nomin. #k, accus. ammuk; cp. Hieroglyphic Luv., Lyc., and Lyd. 
accus. amu). This w ultimately comes from the influence of *tu- ‘thee’; cp. §7.1. 
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VERBS 


9.12. Anatolian verbs only inflected in two tenses, present and preterite, and in 
two voices, active and mediopassive. Thus there are far fewer verbal inflections in 
Anatolian than in the rest of IE. Among the types of present stems, simple thematic 
verbs are exceedingly rare or non-existent, but root athematic presents are very 
common. While the aorist as a category is not found, a few present stems appear to 
correspond to aorist stems in other languages, such as Lyc. tadi ‘puts’ (cp. Ved. aorist 
(é)dhat). There was also an imperative, with 3rd person forms ending in *-(t)u (e.g. 
Hitt. pau ‘let him give’, paiddu ‘let him go’; compare Ved. Skt. étu ‘let him go’). 
But the morphological peculiarity for which the Anatolian verb is best known is 
the existence of two separate verbal conjugations, the mi-conjugation and the }i- 
conjugation (named after their respective Hittite 1st sing. present active endings). The 
-mi conjugation is unproblematic, continuing the familiar endings *-#i *-si *-ti etc. 
in the present and *-m *-s *-t etc. in the preterite. The /i-conjugation endings, how- 
ever, are directly equatable with those of the IE perfect. How the fi-conjugation 
relates to the perfect is a major unsolved problem and bears on the very foundations of 
the IE verbal system. Under an older view, Anatolian turned the perfect into a present 
tense for one (diverse) group of verbs. Under a newer, still controversial view, the 
i-conjugation continues a class of PIE presents and aorists that was allied with the 
perfect in complex ways; see §9.33 below. There are also many other theories. 


Syntax 


9.13. The Anatolian languages are syntactically quite similar to one another. Char- 
acteristic of Anatolian sentence structure is the clause-initial clitic chain: all clitic 
sentential conjunctions, clitic sentential adverbs, and clitic pronouns were attached to 
the first word of the clause in a particular fixed order, with the whole chain written 
as a single word. Thus in Hittite one can begin a sentence kinun=ma=wastu=za (the 
equals signs are used to indicate the clitic boundaries in Anatolian scholarship), 
where kinun means ‘now’, -ma is a clitic adversative conjunction meaning ‘but’, -wa 
is a quotative particle indicating that the sentence is quoted speech, -tu is the 2nd 
sing. accus. pronoun, and -za is a reflexive particle. Clauses are generally verb-final, 
although the verb or any other element in a clause could be fronted to the beginning 
of a clause for emphasis or topicalization. Also characteristic of Anatolian clauses 
was the almost universal use of a so-called sentence connective to begin any clause 
that was not discourse-initial; this conjunction served as an anchor for the clitic 
chain (in the absence of a fronted element filling that slot) and also connected each 
sentence to the previous one in continuous narrative. It roughly corresponded to 
‘and’ or ‘and then’ in English, but is frequently untranslatable. The most familiar 
example is Hitt. nu, cognate with Eng. now (but not so translated). 

9.14. As noted above, an innovation of Common Anatolian morphosyntax was 
the creation of a so-called ergative case in *-enti. This was a case taken by neuter 
nouns when they functioned as the subjects of transitive verbs, and comes histori- 
cally from the ablatwve-instrumental case of neuter n-stems. Its development can be 
understood if we assume that pre-Anatolian originally did not allow inanimate nouns 
to be the subject of transitive verbs (a phenomenon found in other languages too). 
Thus instead of saying The fire burned the house, one would have said, (It) burned 
the house with fire or the like, with the word for ‘fire’ in the ablative-instrumental 
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case. The ablative-instrumental in such constructions was reinterpreted at some 
point as a different subject case, which we now call the ergative. 


Hittite 


9.15. Because of the extensive linguistic remains, far more is known about the Hittites 
than about the other Anatolian peoples; but little can be said about their origins. That 
they or their ancestors did not originally inhabit Anatolia is certain (in spite of the 
controversy mentioned in §2.71). Their designation for their country, Hatti, is taken 
over from the indigenous non-Indo-European Hattic people whom they encountered 
early and assimilated. The influence of Hattic culture was quite strong; preserved 
among the hundreds of ritual texts at Bogazkéy are many of Hattic provenance. The 
Hittites, along with other Anatolian speakers, presumably came from the north, and 
were already settled in central Anatolia by about 1900 Bc. Around this time Assyrian 
merchants were setting up colonies in the area, and in Assyrian documents from 
Kanesh (modern Kiiltepe, about 100 miles south-southeast of Bogazkoy) the first 
Hittite words appear, as loanwords — proper names and a few lexical borrowings, 
two of which are of some cultural significance: ipa(t)ta(I)Iu ‘nightwatch’ (Hitt. 
*iSpantalla-, from i&pant- ‘night’) and iShiu(l)lu ‘contract’ (Hitt. i$hmul). The former 
is interesting in light of the fact that Anittas, the first Hittite king of whom we have 
records (see below), took enemy cities by night; the latter is revealing in light of the 
importance of the contract and other mutually binding arrangements in ancient IE 
societies (see §§2.11ff.). 


Cultural and political history 


9.16. At the dawn of Hittite history, the central part of Anatolia (the area known as 
Cappadocia in classical times) was divided into numerous small principalities. Hittite 
history is ushered in with the “Anittas text,” the oldest surviving Hittite document, 
dating from the sixteenth century Bc or earlier. It contains an account of how one 
Anittas and his father, Pithanas, king of a place called Kussara, vied against the other 
principalities for power. They were eventually victorious and set up their capitalat Nesa 
(also called Kanesh). From the name Nesa comes the adverb neSummili ‘in Hittite’. 

9.17. The connection between Anittas and the kings of the subsequent Old 
Kingdom is not known; he is not claimed by any of them as a forebear. The history 
of the Old Kingdom apparently starts with Hattusilis I, who moved the capital to 
Hattusas and also began a southward territorial expansion into what is now northern 
Syria. His son Mursilis I pressed into Mesopotamia and even sacked Babylon. 
The Old Kingdom culminated with the reign of the powerful king Telipinus in the 
fifteenth century BC. 

During the early years of the Middle Kingdom, the state prospered at first but 
then was beset by invaders from every direction; records even speak of Hattusas 
getting sacked and burned. A strong king came to the rescue, Suppiluliumas I, who 
ascended the throne around 1380 Bc. With his reign the New Kingdom or Hittite 
Empire began ~ the most powerful period in the history of the Hittites. For nearly 
two centuries the Hittite Empire was one of the most influential states in the ancient 
Near East. Eventually, though, it fell victim to invasions from the north, ending 
with the destruction of Hattusas around 1200 sc. While this did not spell the end of 
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Hittite civilization, it did terminate the production of Hittite texts, since Hattusas 
had been the center of the Hittite scribal chancelleries. 

9.18. Various principalities of the former empire remained intact until near the end 
of the eighth century Bc and called themselves Hittites, most prominently a state in 
northern Syria with its capital at Karkamish (Carchemish) on the Euphrates. Their 
chancellery language was not Hittite, however, but Hieroglyphic Luvian. After the 
Assyrians conquered Syria in the late eighth century, we never again hear of anyone 
called Hittite. 


The linguistic stages of Hittite 


9,19. Hittite is divided into three periods that correspond to the three political periods 
outlined above: Old Hittite, the language of the Old Kingdom (c. 1570-1450 Bc); 
Middle Hittite (c. 1450-1380 Bc); and Neo-Hittite (c. 1350-1200 Bc), beginning 
with the death of Suppiluliumas I (documents from his reign are linguistically still 
Middle Hittite). About four centuries separate the oldest Old Hittite from the latest 
Neo-Hittite — about as much time as separates present-day English from the language 
of Shakespeare. 

Except for one bronze tablet, all surviving Hittite texts are inscribed on clay. The 
dating of Hittite texts and the description of Old, Middle, and Neo-Hittite have 
been hampered by the fact that texts were often recopied and modernized. Many 
tablets inscribed during the New Kingdom contain Neo-Hittite versions of Old and 
Middle Hittite originals and present a mixture of archaic and modernized forms. 
Greater accuracy in dating has been achieved largely through advances in paleo- 
graphy, the study of sign-shapes and their evolution. We now know in considerable 
detail the relative chronology of different cuneiform sign-shapes and of various 
external features of the tablets. The earliest style (or ductus) of Hittite cuneiform is 
called Old Script, followed by Middle Script and New Script. 

9.20. The Hittite corpus spans a wide range of genres. Most plentiful are ritual 
texts, containing instructions (some quite lengthy) on how to conduct the rituals and 
festivals of the Hittite state religion. Of great importance to historians of the Ancient 
Near East are the numerous treaties, decrees, annals of kings, official letters, and a 
sizeable law code. We also have many myths, omens, and medical texts. 

Copies of the cuneiform tablets have been published in several collections since 
the early 1900s; published tablets are identified by an abbreviation of the collection, 
the volume number, and the tablet number. Thus the catalogue number of the 
text sample in §9.44 below, KBo 17.1 (or KBo XVII 1), means the first tablet in the 
17th volume of the collection Keilschrifttexte aus BoghazkGy (Cuneiform Texts 
from Boghazkéy). Reference may then be made to column and line numbers: KBo 
17.1 iii 12 refers to line 12 in column 3. All the Hittite texts were organized into a 
thematic (genre-based) catalogue by Emmanuel Laroche called CTH (Catalogue des 
textes hittites: Laroche 1971); it is now standard practice to give the CTH number 
for any text being discussed. 


Cuneiform writing and its transcription 


9.21. Before proceeding with our historical grammatical sketch, we will introduce 
the nature of, and problems with, the writing system and the transcription of it. 
Hittite was written in the Mesopotamian cuneiform script. This script was probably 
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invented by the Sumerians; Sumerian is at any rate the first language recorded in 
it that we can read, beginning at the end of the fourth millennium Bc. Over the 
ensuing millennium and a half it was adopted by many other cultures of the Ancient 
Near East. The designation cuneiform comes from Latin cuneus ‘wedge’, after the 
wedge-shaped marks made by a reed stylus pressing into soft clay. The clay tablet 
was the writing medium par excellence in a region where both clay and the sunshine 
needed to harden it were abundant. 

Cuneiform writing was originally designed for keeping mercantile records and con- 
sisted of symbols for numbers and pictorial depictions of trade items. But it eventually 
spread into other spheres of life, necessitating the representation of abstract concepts 
for which pictures could not be drawn. As a result, by about 2800 ac the script had 
developed into a partly phonetic system in which individual signs could be read 
as ideograms (also called logograms, representations of whole words or concepts) 
or as syllabograms (representing individual syllables). For example, the sign for 
the Sumerian word for ‘mouth’, pronounced ka, could be used logographically to 
represent the concept ‘mouth’ or syllabographically to represent the syllable ka 
in some other (longer) word. In essence, what the Sumerians developed was a rebus 
system, similar to English word-games where a picture of an eye can be used to 
represent the concept ‘eye’, the pronoun ‘I’, or the syllable [aj] in some longer word. 
Over time the system increased greatly in complexity, with some syllables represented 
by any of numerous signs, and with many signs having multiple values. 

9.22. From the Sumerians the script spread by c. 2400 Bc to the Akkadians, 
whose language was Semitic (Sumerian is not certainly related to any known lan- 
guage family). The Akkadians took over the whole system, and continued to use 
many of the signs in their ideographic Sumerian values as a kind of shorthand; these 
are called Sumerograms. However, since Akkadians read Sumerograms out loud, 
it was often convenient to the reader to indicate what the inflections of the underly- 
ing Akkadian words were. This was done by adding a sign or two indicating the 
Akkadian inflectional ending. This extra information is known as a phonetic com- 
plement. (The use of phonetic complements, incidentally, is also characteristic of 
Japanese writing; and for a paralled from English, compare the addition of letters in 
the ordinal numerals 2nd, 3rd, 4th, etc.) 

One version of Akkadian cuneiform, known as Old Babylonian, was adopted 
by the Hittites sometime before 1600 sc. They took the above practices one step 
further: they used both Sumerian and Akkadian words (the latter called Akkadograms) 
as a shorthand, and sometimes attached Hittite phonetic complements to them. 
Thus in a Hittite text, theoretically any given sign could stand for a Sumerian word, 
a syllable of a Sumerian word, a syllable of an Akkadian word or phonetic comple-_ 
ment, or a syllable of a Hittite word or phonetic complement. 

9.23. In transliterating Anatolian cuneiform texts, the three languages Sumerian, 
Akkadian, and Hittite (or Luvian or Palaic) are conventionally differentiated by 
contrastive use of capitalization and italics. These and other conventions are best 
explained using an illustrative example (KBo 3.4 11 41f.): 


na-a’-ma-at-ta “"°KU.BABBAR-Sa-a8 ZAG-a8 ku-i§ BE-LU ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an nu 
ERINMS ANSE.KUR.RA™M® a-pé-e-da-ni t-e-ek-ti 


“or whichever border-guard of Hattusas is near you, (if} you ask for infantry and 
chariot-fighters from him” 
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Hyphens are used to separate the transcriptions of individual cuneiform signs: thus 
the first word, na-as-ma-at-ta, is written with five signs. (As we will discuss below in 
§§9.30 and 31, individual cuneiform signs often represented sequences of two speech 
sounds.) Signs used to write Hittite are transcribed in lower case (such as the first 
word); Sumerograms are in roman upper case (as ZAG); and Akkadograms are in 
italic upper case (as BE-LU), When a Sumerian word consists of more than one sign, 
periods are used instead of hyphens to mark the sign boundaries (as ANSE.KUR.RA). 
Hittite phonetic complements are joined to a preceding Sumerogram or Akkadogram 
with a hyphen: ZAG-a§ consists of the Sumerogram ZAG ‘border’ plus the Hittite 
phonetic complement -as indicating genitive singular (the underlying Hittite word 
is irhas), and “°KU.BABBAR-Sa-ag represents Hattugas ‘of Hattusas’, where the 
last syllable of the Hittite word (-Sa-a3) is added to the Sumerogram as a phonetic 
complement. 

A superscript sign preceding a word, as in this last example , is called a 
determiner (or determinative) and indicates the general semantic class to which the 
word belongs. In this example, "*" (literally ‘city’) indicates the name of a city. The 
superscript signs that follow a word are usually Sumerian grammatical endings (or 
Akkadian, if they are italicized); the one occurring in our example (“" 5) is a Sumerian 
plural marker. 

9.24. The system of transcribing sign by sign shown above, called narrow tran- 
scription, is often clumsy (although it is used for all editions of Hittite texts); it can 
be normalized by “erasing” the hyphens and redundant vowels (broad transcription). 
Thus the word ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an above can be normalized as maninkuwan. In a 
word like ba-a-ra-a§ ‘eagle’ or ma-a-an ‘when, if’, the extra vowel sign for a must be 
taken seriously, for this was how the Hittites wrote long (and possibly also stressed) 
vowels; these words are normalized as baras and mdn. (The technical term for the 
use of an extra vowel sign is scriptio plena, ‘full script’). Double consonants are 
written double in both kinds of transcription, as the difference between single and 
double consonants is significant (see §9.31 below): S¢-up-pi-i8 = Suppi§ ‘pure’. In all 
the forms cited below, broad transcription will be used, as is standard. 

The letters used in transcription have their Latin values except z, which represents 
ts (as in German). The letters § and # probably represent s and the velar fricative [x] 
(as in German Bach). Diacritics and subscript numerals are used to differentiate 
homophonous cuneiform signs (e.g. gi [or gi#t)], gv [or gu5], gu,, etc.) 


(ERY) 


Phonology 


9,25. Only some of the numerous sound changes undergone by Hittite will be 
outlined here. In the stop system, the palatal and plain velar stops merged into 
plain velars as in centum languages; compare ka ‘this’ (< *Ros) with lukke- ‘to 
kindle’ (*loukeie-), both spelled with k. The labiovelars preserved their labial 
element and are usually written with the sign ku: kui ‘who’ < *k’is, kuenzi ‘kills’ 
< “g“henti. 

9,26. A characteristic consonant change is the development of *¢ to ts (written z) 
before an i. The 3rd sing. and pl. primary personal endings *-# and *-nti thus 
become -zi and -nzz in Hittite, as in @Szi ‘is’ and aSanzi ‘are’ (cp. Ved. dsti, sdnti). 
Also characteristic of Hittite is the dissimilatory change of *# to m when next to u. 
Thus the 1st pl. primary verb ending -weni appears as -mm(m)eni in verbs like 
arnummeni ‘we stir, move’. 
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9.27. Hittite preserves the second and probably also the third laryngeal as 4, as in 
pabbur ‘fire’ < *pehnur and bara ‘eagle’ < *hyer-. 

9.28. The syllabic resonants developed an a in front of them, as in palbi- ‘broad? 
< *plh,-i-, kard- ‘heart’ < *krd-, and anzds ‘us’ < *nsos. 

9.29. The Common Anatolian vowels underwent complex changes in Hittite, 
of which we may mention the following. Short *e became a in several environ- 
ments, especially before sonorants, although the conditioning factors have not been 
fully worked out. Examples include anda ‘in, into’ < PIE *endo; tarku- ‘to dance’ 
< "terk’- (‘ewist’ in PIE; cp. the name of the English dance!); and dasSu- ‘massive’ 
< *dens-. Short *e also generally became a when unaccented: the 1st and 2nd pl. 
endings -weni and -teni appear in Old Hittite as -wani and -tani when the verbal 
root is stressed. Short accented *6 became 4: wdtar ‘water’ < “uddr, kunant- ‘killed’ 
< *g”bnont- (with o-grade of the participial ending as in Greek -ont-). 


HITTITE PHONOLOGY AND THE CUNEIFORM SYLLABARY 


9.30. In their phonetic values, cuneiform signs constituted a syllabary, not an 
alphabet: signs stood for syllables and not individual sounds (except vowels). Signs 
represented single vowels (V), sequences of consonant + vowel (CV), vowel + con- 
sonant (VC), or consonant + vowel + consonant (CVC), Not all theoretically possible 
combinations are found. 

Such a spelling system has limitations. Since no cuneiform signs stand for con- 
sonantal sounds alone, a syllabary cannot unambiguously represent word-initial 
or word-final consonant clusters, or word-internal clusters of more than two con- 
sonants, From comparative evidence and from spelling fluctuations in Hittite texts, 
it is certain that Hittite had such clusters; but in many cases we are uncertain about 
the pronunciation. 

For example, Hittite words that go back to PIE forms beginning with the cluster 
*sp- are typically written beginning iSp-. But the verb meaning ‘I pour a libation’, 
which goes back to the root “spend- (cp. Gk. spénd6 ‘I pour a libation’), is normally 
written beginning Sip- (Sipanti). To further complicate matters, its derivatives are 
written with iSp-, such as iSpantuzzi ‘libation vessel’. In either or both the isp- and 
Sip- spellings, the i might be an “empty vowel” that was not pronounced; but there 
is no way of knowing for sure, given the limitations of the syllabary and the fact 
that the “sprouting” of a vowel before or within such a cluster has happened in 
many other languages. 

9.31, The Akkadian syllabary distinguished voiced from voiceless consonants 
in its CV signs (e.g., pa and ba), but the Hittites did not avail themselves of this 
distinction in any systematic way. Crucially, there is no correlation between the sign 
used and whether the relevant sound comes from a voiced or voiceless consonant in 
PIE. For example, a-ta-an-zi and a-da-an-zi ‘they eat’ are both attested spellings of a 
word that etymologically contains d (from *h,ed- ‘eat’). 

What the Hittites did instead was make a systematic distinction between consonants 
written single between vowels (V-CV) and consonants written double (VC-CV). 
Consonants written single correspond to PIE voiced stops, while those written 
double correspond to voiceless stops. Thus the single ¢ or d in a-ta-an-zi and 
a-da-an-z1, which comes from *d, contrasts with the double -#t- or -dd- im a word 
like ar-nu-ut-tu oc ar-nu-ud-du ‘let him bring’, which comes from *t. This fact is 
known as Sturtevant’s Law, after the American Indo-Europeanist Edgar Sturtevant. 
What these spellings represent phonetically is still being debated. 
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Morphology 


VERBS 


9,32, As in Common Anatolian, Hittite verbs were conjugated only in the indicative 
mood, in the present and preterite tenses, and in the active and middle (mediopassive) 
voices. There was also an active and middle imperative for all persons. Mention has 
already been made of the mi- and bi-conjugations; the endings of both are alike in 
the plural and middle, and often a verb belonging to one conjugation acquired 
endings of the other conjugation by analogy, especially in later texts. Sample active 
paradigms are given below for the mi-verb épmi ‘I take, seize’ and the bi-verb arbi 
‘I reach, arrive at’. To exemplify the middle, the paradigm of arbabari ‘I stand’ is 
given; variant forms of the 3rd singular, without -t-, are illustrated with relevant 
forms of kishabart ‘I become’. Bracketed forms are not actually attested for these 
verbs: 


Active Middle 


mi-conjugation _—‘i-conjugation 


Present sg. 1 épmi arbi arbari,' arpapart 
2 epsi arti artati 
3 epei ari, art arta(ri), kiga(ri) 
pl. 1 appueni arweni arwasta 
2 apteni arteni [arduma| 
3 appanzt aranzi aranta, arantart 
Preterite sg.1 éppun arhun arbati,' arhabat 
2 épta {arta} artat(i) 
3 épta Gras artat, kigat(i) 
pl. 1 éppuen erwen arwastat 
2 épten [erten] [ardumat] 
3 éppir erir arantat, arantati 


"Old Hittite. 


To the active forms above may be added the imperatives, which in the 2nd singular 
are the base stem (ép) and in the 2nd plural end in -ten (épten, arten); in the 3rd 
person, a -u appears in place of the -z of the indicative (sing, épdu, aru; pl. appandu). 
9.33. There is considerable variation in ablaut m root athematic verbs of both 
conjugations. For example, alongside the forms appuent apteni above are also found 
Sppueni and épteni. The 3rd singular present tense of ablauting mi-verbs often has 
e-vocalism that contrasts with either a-vocalism or no vowel in the plural: compare the 
singular/plural pairs é8zi ‘is’ ~ aSanzi ‘they are’, ékuzi ‘drinks’ ~ akuwanzt ‘they drink’, 
kuenzi ‘kills’ ~ kunanzi ‘they kill’. Some ablauting }:-verbs have the opposite pattern: 
Sakki ‘knows’ ~ Sekkanzi ‘they know’. Others have a-vocalism throughout, sometimes 
with a contrast of single versus double consonant: aki ‘dies’ ~ akkanzi ‘they die’. 
An a ~ ¢ alternation in Anatolian likely continues an *o ~ *e alternation in PIE. 
This is reminiscent of the fact that several dozen verbal roots show an interchange 
of o- and e-grade in cognate present-tense forms in other daughter languages: Goth. 
graban ‘to dig’ (< *ghrobb-) vs. OCS po-grebg ‘I dig’ (< *ghrebb-); Ole. melid ‘grinds’ 
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(< *melb,-) vs. Goth. malan ‘to grind’ (< *molb,-); Gk. a(w)éksomai ‘I grow’ 
(< *h,ueks-) vs. Goth. wahsan ‘to grow’ (= Eng. wax; < *h,xoks-). To explain these 
verbs and the ablaut of the i-conjugation, it has been suggested by the American Indo- 
Europeanist Jay Jasanoff that PIE had a class of presents, the “h,e-conjugation,” 
with o-grade in the singular and e-grade in the dual and plural that originally 
inflected with endings like the perfect. This idea has not found universal acceptance 
but has been gaining adherents, and the research it has spawned has been shedding 
light on the relationships among the /-conjugation, the perfect, and the middle. 

9,34. Besides root athematic verbs, there are several types of derived stems. Two 
kinds of nasal presents are found, both conjugating as mi-verbs, those with infix 
-nin- and those with suffix -nu-; both form causatives, such as barnink- ‘destroy’ 
(< bark- ‘perish’) and arnu- ‘bring’ (< ar- ‘reach’ above). The PIE factitive suffix 
*-eh, (§5.34) is faithfully continued in Hittite as -apb-, as in iddlawabb- ‘do bad, 
do evil’ (< idalu- ‘evil’); the factitives conjugate first as bi-verbs and later also as 
mi-verbs. Among thematic verbal suffixes, one that is particularly widespread 1s 
-(i)&ke- (< PIE *-ske-), which could be freely attached to any verb stem to form what 
is standardly called an iterative. The term is misleading, for — as alluded to in §5.31 
— the suffix was used to indicate not only repeated action, but also background 
action, action lasting over a long time (durative), and action undertaken by several 
subjects or applied to several objects (distributive). Thus uw-anzi ‘they look’ ~ usk- 
andu ‘let them (all) look’, memai ‘says’ ~ memiSk-ezzi ‘says (many things)’. 

9.35. Hittite verbs also had an infinitive in -anna (e.g. adanna ‘to eat’) or -uwanzi 
(e.g. tyawanzi ‘to bring’), used much like the English infinitive; a supine in -uwan, 
used only with the verb ddi- ‘place’ in a construction meaning ‘begin to...’ (e.g. 
memiskiwan dai ‘he begins to speak’); and the nt-participle, which (unlike else- 
where in IE) is a past passive participle when added to transitive verbs (e.g. kundnt- 
‘{having been] killed’ from kuen- ‘kill’) but active when added to intransitives 
(e.g. pdnt- ‘(having] gone’ from pdi- ‘go’). It is functionally equivalent to the PIE 
*t6-verbal adjective, which is not found in Anatolian. 

9,36. That Hittite inherited mobile accentual paradigms is clear from the shift of 
long vowels in such pairs as Old Hitt. dae ‘I take’ ~ tuméni ‘we take’ (*ddh,-he 
vs. *dh,-uéni) and ézi ‘is’ ~ aSdnt- Shaving been’ (*h,és-ti *h,s-dnt-). 


NOUNS 


9.37. A representative selection of Hittite noun and adjective declensions is given 
below. Paradigms are given for antubas ‘man’, balkis ‘grain’, passus ‘kang’ (attested 
only in the singular), idalu- ‘evil’, bimant- ‘every, all’, and uttar ‘word, speech’. All 
are common-gender except uttar. 


a-stem i-stem u-stem noun 4-stem adj. #t-stem r/a-stem 
singular 
N — antubgaS— balkis bakius idalus bimanza — uttar 
v basSue 
A antubSan balkin — haSsun iddlun bumandan uttar 
Gs antubgas- palkias ~~ passuwas iddlawaS = biimandaS— uddanas 
D-L  antubsi bassui iddlawi bamant:  uddan 
Ab antubgaz halkiyaz pasiuwaz iddlawaz  bumandaz uddanaz 


T balkit idalawit uddanit 
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a-stem i-stem  #-stem adj. nf-stem r/n-stem 


Ns antubgeS halki§ iddlawé§ = bumanteS  uddar 
A antubsus balkiug iddlamus  bimandus uddar 


Gs antubsas iddlawaS — hitmandaS  uddanas 
D-L antubsas idalawaS = hamandas uddanas 
Ab iddlawaz 


9.38. As in Common Anatolian, Hittite nouns distinguished more cases in the 
singular than in the plural. Over the course of the language’s attested history, cer- 
tain case distinctions in the singular disappeared as well. The ablative took over the 
functions of the instrumental, and the directive disappeared, its function taken over 
by the dative-locative. 

The genitive plural in Old Hittite ended in -an (< *-6m), as in Siunan ‘of the gods’, 
but this got replaced by the -aS of the dative-locative, as in the paradigms above. 
The accusative plural ending -uS appears to be the regular outcome of PIE *-gs; the 
u-stem accus. pl. -amus is dissimilated from *-awus (from PIE *-eu-ns) by the sound 
change noted above in §9.23. Not represented in the particular paradigms above 
is the Old Hittite directive which ended in -a (as in arund ‘to the sea’). Also not 
represented is the ergative, which ended in -anza, as in pabhuenanza ‘fire’. 

9.39. Hittite, as well as the other Anatolian languages, has a much more robust 
class of r/n-stems than the other IE languages. Aside from such basic inherited 
nouns as pabbur genit. pabbuenas ‘fire’, éSbar isbanas ‘blood’, and watar wetenas 
‘water’, derivatives using the suffixes -dtar and -é5sar were freely formed, e.g. papratar 
paprannaé ‘defilement’ and uppessar/uppesnas ‘sending, message’. 

9.40. Remains of mobile accentual paradigms are preserved in such pairs as 
watar (sing.) ‘water’ ~ widar (collective pl.) ‘waters’ (< *uddy *yedér) and tékan 
(nominative sing.) ‘earth’ ~ takni (dative sing.) (< *dhéghém *dhghméi). 


Syntax 


9.41. Like the other Anatolian languages, Hittite clauses (except those at the start of 
a discourse or a major section in a text) typically begin with a sentence connective 
to which one or more clitics could be attached in a clitic chain. The most common 
sentence connective was 2u; Old Hittite also had ta and Su. The initial position in 
the sentence, i.e. the place held by the sentence connective, could also be filled with 
another element in the sentence that was topicalized or fronted for emphasis or 
contrast; and such an element could also host the clitic chain. Various examples can 
be seen in the text sample below. 

9.42. The order of clitics in the clitic chain was fixed: first the conjunctions -(y)a 
‘and’, -a ‘but’, or -ma ‘but’; then the quotative particle -wa(r), used to indicate that 
the clause in which it appears is directly quoted speech; the enclitic pronouns (with 
forms of the 3rd person preceding the other two persons); the reflexive particle -za; 
and finally the still imperfectly understood aspectual or modal particles -kan or -San 
(also -(a)Sta and -(a)pa in the older language). 

9.43. The syntax of relative clauses is of some interest. If the relative pronoun is 
the first word in its clause (or is preceded only by a sentence connective with or 
without attached clitics), then it is indefinite: kue GAL™4 akkuSkizzi ta apie=pat 
ekuzi ‘whichever cups he usually drinks from, he shall drink from those’ (KBo 19.74 
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iv 33’-34’); nu=muzkan kuis idaluk memias Z\-nt anda n=an=mu DINGIR™® EGIR- 
pa SIG,-abbanzi Sarlanzi ‘whichever bad word (is) in my soul, the gods will alleviate 
it (and) remove it” (KUB 6.45+ iii 46—47). However, if it is preceded by any elements 
in its clause, it is definite: GU,-ya=wa=mu kuin tet nu=war=an=mu uppt ‘And the 
cow that you promised me, send it to me’ (Magat 75/14 obv. 14-16). As is typically 
the case in older TE languages, the relative clause precedes the main clause. 


Old Hittite text sample 


9.44. Below is an excerpt from the Old Hittite Ritual for the Royal Couple, KBo 
17.1 (CTH 324), column Il, lines 1-13, following the edition of Otten and Soutek 
1969. This passage is taken from the middle of the ritual; previously prepared items 
—an eagle and clay figurines representing an army — are here manipulated in the 
performance of sympathetic magic (somewhat similar to voodoo). 

The passage is given below in narrow transcription; broad transcription is used 
in the notes (where equals signs mark off the clitics). Brackets enclose missing parts 
of the tablet that have been restored by conjecture; material inside the bracketed 
sections that is further enclosed in parentheses has been supplied from identical 
passages in duplicate copies (in this case, the fragments KBo 19.3 and 19.6). The 
horizontal lines are paragraph dividers in the original. 


[ma-a-a]h-ha-an-da “UTU-us “ISKUR-ai ne-e-pi-i§ te-e[(-kan-na)] 
2  uk-tu-usi LUGAL-uS SAL.LUGAL-a3-3a DUMU™®3a  uk-tu-u-ri-ed 
a-S{(a-a)]n-dfu] 


ta nam-ma “ENha-a-ra-na-an ne-e-pi-a tar-na-ah-hi 
4 a-ap-pa-an-an-da-ma-a3-8e ke-e me-e-ma-ah-hi na-at-ta-an ti-uk 
t[(ar-na-a)]h-hu-un LUGAL-3a-an SAL.LUGAL 8a tar-na-a8 nu i-it (UTU-i 
6 ‘ISKUR-ya me-e-m[(i-i)]8-ki 4(UTU-u8 ‘ISKUR-a8 ma-a-an uk-tu-u-ri-eS 
LUGAL-uS SAL.LUGAL-a8-Sa OA-TAM-MA uk-tu-u-ri-e§ a-Sa-an-tu 


8 G-i-il-na-a§ ERIN“-an te-e3-Su-um-mi-u3-8a ta-ak-na-a 
ha-ri-e-mi tu-u§ tar-ma-e-mi ta ki-i8-Sa-an te-e-mi 
10 SUTU-u§ ‘ISKUR-aS ka-a-8[(a LU)]GAL-i SAL.LUGAL-ri DUMU™®-ma-ai-Sa 
ORUHa-at-tu-gi 
e-er-ma-a8-me-et e-e3-h[(ar-8)]a-me-et i-da-a-lu-u3-me-et 
12. ha-tu-ka-a§-me-et ha-ri-[(e-nu-u)]n ta-at a-ap-pa Sa-ra-a 
le-e U-e-ez-zi 


(The priest speaks:) “Just as the Sungod (and) the Stormgod, heaven and earth (2) 
(are) eternal, so may the king and queen and (their) children be eternal!” 

(3) Then I release the eagle to the sky, (4) and after it I speak thus: “I did not 
release it — the king and queen released it. Go! Say to the Sungod and the Stormgod, 
‘Just as the Sungod and the Stormgod (are) eternal, (7) let the king and queen 
likewise be eternal!’ ” 

(8) I bury the clay soldiers and the pots into the earth, and [ nail them fast. Then 
I speak as follows: (10) “Sungod, Stormgod, I have just buried the disease, blood- 
shed, evil, (and) fright of the king, queen, and their sons in the city of Hattu3a. Let 
it not come up again!” 
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9.44a, Notes (through beginning of line 9 only). 1-2. népié: ‘sky, heaven’, a neuter s-stem 
from PIE *nebh-es- ‘cloud’; cp. Ved. ndbhas- and Gk. néphos. tékann=a: ‘and earth’; tékan 
is from PIE *dhegh6m, and the clitic conjunction -a means ‘and’ and doubles the preceding 
consonant (as also in the phrase ‘king and queen’ in the next line). After a vowel and some- 
times Sumerograms (e.g. line 6) 1t is written -ya. ukeiri: ‘eternal’, Old Hitt. neuter collective 
pl. LUGAL-u3 SAL.LUGAL-aiS=a: ‘king and queen’; the underlying Hittite 1s basiud 
* hasusSara$i=a. SAL (or MUNUS) is the Sumerogram for ‘woman’. The ending -sSaraz 
comes from PIE “soro- ‘woman’, which had marginal use as a feminizing suffix (§6.71). 
aSandu: 3rd pl. imperative, ‘let them be’, spelled aSanty in line 7. 

3-4, ta: Old Hitt. sentence connective. M“=Nharanan: ‘eagle’, accus. sing. n-stem; cognate 
with Gk. drn-ith- ‘bird’ and the second syllable of German Adi-er ‘eagle’ (< Middle High 
German adel-ar ‘noble Aar [eagle]’). “= is the Sumerian determiner for bird-names. népiga: 
‘to the sky’, directive case. tarnahhi: ‘I release’, 1st sing. present of the /i-conjugation, like 
méemabhi ‘I say’ in the next line. appananda=ma=se: ‘And/but (-ma) after (4ppananda) it 
{-S8ey’. ké: neut. pl., ‘these things’; PIE pronominal stem *i- (§7.9). natta=an: ‘not’ plus the 
clitic animate object pronoun referring to the eagle, ‘it’. ak: emphatic 1st sing. pronoun, ‘I’ 
($9.11). 

5~6. LUGAL-3=an SAL.LUGAL-S=a: underlying Hittite is basSus=an *hassusSarass=a ‘the 
king and (-a) the queen it (-a7, i.e. the eagle) . . .” tarna3: ‘released’, 3rd sing. preterite; singular 
because the subject ‘king and queen’ are treated grammatically as a unit. it: ‘go’, suppletive 
imperative to the verb pdi- ‘go’ from PIE *h,i-dbi (Ved. ihi, Gk. ithi). man: ‘just as’, originally 
a reduced form of mabbhanda (line 1). (UTU-i *ISKUR=ya: ‘to the Stormgod and the Sungod’. 
The determiner °¢, short for Sumerian DINGIR ‘god’, precedes divine names. The phonetic 
complement -i is the Hittite dative singular ending; -ya means ‘and’. ‘UTU-u in line 6 is the 
nominative sing. mémiski: ‘say, speak’, sing. imperative of the iterative of memai- ‘speak’, 
here perhaps with an inceptive meaning: ‘begin to speak’. 

7-9. QATAMMA: ‘likewise’, Akkadian adverb, uilna’: ‘of clay’, genit. sing. The sentence 
does not begin with a connective because it starts a new section (§9.41). ERIN™®-an: ‘troops’; 
plural in Sumerian (“#5), but singular in Hittite, hence the accus. sing. ending -an. 
teS$ummiuss=a: ‘and the pots’, accus. pl. takna: ‘into the earth’, directive of tékan (stem 
takn-); the spelling tdk-na-a instead of ték-na probably indicates stress on the ending, consist- 
ent with the presumed amphikinetic paradigm of the noun; see §6.27. hariemi: ‘I bury’. 


Luvian 


9.45. Luvian (or Luwian) is attested in two closely related dialects, Cuneiform 
and Hieroglyphic. The language was spoken over a wide territory, especially to the 
south of the Hittites but also to the west. Evidence has been mounting that the fabled 
city of Troy, on the northwest coast of Turkey, was Luvian-speaking (see further 
below). As the Hittites spread south and west over Anatolia, they became strongly 
influenced by Luvian culture and borrowed many words, especially in the domain 
of religion and cult. Luvian was employed in rituals adopted by the Hittites, and 
most preserved Cuneiform Luvian is embedded in Hittite ritual texts from the 
Middle and Neo-Hittite periods. 

Hieroglyphic Luvian is the only Anatolian dialect attested in both the second and 
first millennia sc. It is written in a native hieroglyphic script that was developed by 
the fourteenth century Bc, although during the Hittite Empire was mostly limited to 
writing proper names on seals. Hieroglyphic Luvian inscriptions begin to appear on 
stone faces and rocks starting around the thirteenth century Bc, but are infrequent 
before the destruction of Hattusas shortly after 1200 Bc, after which Hittite ceased 
to be the official language of culture. The Luvian of the hieroglyphs then filled this 
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role — a shift that in some respects was not sudden: already in the later Neo-Hittite 
texts there is a steady increase of Luvianisms. The majority of Hieroglyphic Luvian 
inscriptions date from the ninth to the seventh centuries Bc, although some of the 
dates are being revised and may be earlier. The inscriptions include historical ac- 
counts and economic records. 

9.46. Both forms of Luvian present certain difficulties. Cuneiform Luvian script is 
the same as Hittite script, but the meanings of many words are still opaque. The 
hieroglyphic script, like cuneiform, consists of characters used both logographically 
and syllabically; unfortunately, it is phonetically much less highly developed than 
cuneiform. The syllabic signs only stand for single vowels or CV sequences, and no 
effort is made to distinguish long vowels or many other basic phonetic facts. Since 
the hieroglyphic script gives so little information about the pronunciation of the 
language, almost all our phonetic knowledge has been gleaned from Cuneiform 
Luvian (the two varieties of Luvian are phonologically nearly identical), Major 
breakthroughs in the past few decades have improved the readings of a number of 
hieroglyphic signs, but some remain undeciphered. 

It is widely thought that Lycian is a descendant of a variety of Luvian; see below. 


The Trojan connection 


9.47. Evidence has gradually been growing that the Trojans spoke an Anatolian 
language, perhaps Luvian. Troy is now generally identified with an Anatolian city 
called Wilusa (WiluSa), whose name is strongly reminiscent of Wilion, the early 
form of Ilion, a Greek word for Troy. One of the kings of the Hittite Empire, 
Muwatallis, is remembered for the treaty he sealed with one Alaksandus of Wilusa; 
the name is probably to be identified with Aleksandros, the Greek name for the 
Trojan prince Paris. In one passage of Luvian poetry, Wilusa is called ‘steep’, an 
epithet also used of the city by Homer. In 1995 a seal inscribed in Luvian was 
unearthed on the site of Homer’s Troy, the first written object to be found there; 
though tantalizing, this does not yet prove that the Trojans spoke Luvian. 


Developments from Common Anatolian to Luvian 


Grammatically, Luvian is very similar to Hittite, but there are some differences in 
the phonology and morphology. 


PHONOLOGY 


9.48. Luvian (and perhaps Lycian) appears to be the only IE language that preserves 
three separate outcomes of the three PIE velar series, at least when voiceless. As 
in Hittite, the plain velar *k and the labiovelar *k” remain intact: kiSammi- 
‘combed’ < *kes- (cp. OCS éeSo ‘I comb’); and kuis ‘who’ < *kis (cp. Lat. quis 
‘who’). Unlike Hittite, *R remained distinct from *k and became z (pronounced 
ts, as in ztyari ‘lies’ < * kei- -o-, cp. Ved. Sdye ‘lies’ < * kei- -o-). The voiced velars did 
not develop in parallel with the voiceless velars: *gh before a front vowel disap- 
peared, as in 1Sara- ‘hand’ < *ghes-ro- (cp. Hitt. keSSar-, Gk. kheir < *Shes-r-); and 
*g” became w, as in the word for ‘woman’, wana- < *g”en-. 

9.49. A characteristic feature of Luvian phonology i is a change known as Cop’s 
Law, after the Slovenian Indo-Europeanist Bojan Cop. Under this rule, an original 
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stressed *é before a voiced stop, resonant, or s became a, and the following consonant 
is written double. (The consonant may have undergone fortition or “strengthening” 
of some sort, such as devoicing or doubling.) Thus PIE *médhu ‘sweet drink’ became 
maddu ‘wine’; *mélit- ‘honey’ became mailit-; and *yés- ‘good’ shows up in wassar- 
‘favor’. A limited version of this change may have already happened in Common 
Anatolian, but this is uncertain. 

9.50. Lenition. Luvian and Lycian provide almost all the evidence for a set of 
Jenition (“weakening”) rules in Common Anatolian, which voiced an intervocalic stop 
after a long stressed vowel or when between two unstressed vowels. Orthographically, 
such stops were written single, rather than double as was usually the case with the 
reflexes of voiceless stops. The lenition also affected laryngeals, which are written 
as single in such positions rather than double; this could also indicate voicing. It 
has been proposed that this lenition is of Common Anatolian date, but this is con- 
troversial; the best evidence for the lenition rules comes from Luvian and its probable 
descendant Lycian, Thus Luvian mallitati ‘with honey’ (instr. sing.) has single t’s 
following origina! unstressed vowels {earlier *zélitoti); compare also Lycian tadi 
‘puts’ (< Common Anatolian *déti < PIE *dbéb,ti). 

9.51. Differences between Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luvian. As briefly noted 
earlier, Hieroglyphic Luvian differs from Cuneiform Luvian only in minor detail. The 
words for ‘heaven’ reflect different ablaut grades: Cuneiform tappas- from *nebes- 
(with Cop’s Law) and Hieroglyphic tipas- from *ngbbes-; the original paradigm was 
an acrostatic s-stem, nomin. sg. *#ébb-os, weak stem *nébh-es-. But both languages 
share the innovation of changing the initial *#- im this word (cp. Hitt. népis-, OCS 
nebes-) to a dental stop (interestingly paralleled by Lith. debesis ‘cloud’). Aside from 
such differences in vocabulary, Hieroglyphic Luvian sometimes rhotacized *d to r 
between vowels, as in pa+ra/i- (phonetically para-) ‘foot’ < *podo-. 


MORPHOLOGY 


9,52. The noun has some peculiarities from the Hittine point of view. There was no 
genitive case in Cuneiform Luvian; to show possession, the language instead turned 
the noun into a relational adjective having the suffix -a3Sa-. Thus the noun tiyamm(i)- 
‘earth’ formed the relational adjective tiyammaSSa- ‘pertaining to the earth, of the 
earth’. Such relational adjectives are not exact equivalents of genitives, since they 
cannot distinguish between the singular ‘of the X’ and the plaral ‘of the X-es’; 
Luvian solved this problem by adding the relational adjective suffix to an old animate 
accusative plural ending *-anza if the base noun was plural. Thus the word for 
‘ritual’ was malbas$a, which always declined in the plural; its relational adjective 
was malbass-anz-a8sa- “pertaining to the ritual’. 

9.53. Neuter nouns in the nomin.-accus. singular regularly appear with a particle 
-$a attached, quite probably from an old neuter demonstrative *sod. An example 
is war-sa ‘water’ (< *uoh, cp. Ved. var). As elsewhere in Anatolian, neuters are 
declined in an ergative case when functioning as the subject of a transitive verb. 

9.54. Another peculiarity of Luvian nominal declension not found in Hittite is 
that certain animate nouns and adjectives formed their nominatives and accusatives 
with a stem -7-, even if they were not normally i-stems. Thus the relational adjective 
tiyammaséa- ‘of the earth’ above has a nominative sing. tiyammas3is. This is also the 
norm in Lycian and Lydian. The origins of this phenomenon (termed “i-mutation”) 
are debated. 
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9.55. In verbal morphology, Luvian differs from Hittite especially in the 1st person 
present active endings. The singular normally ends in -wi, as in bapiui ‘I bind’ and 
arkamanallaui ‘I bear tribute’; and the plural is -umi, related to Hitt. -wani (e.g. 
mammalbunni ‘we crush’). Luvian has an unexplained 3rd plural preterite ending 
-aunta (e.g. nakkusidaunta ‘they furnished a scapegoat’, Hieroglyphic Luvian wa/i- 
la-u-ta ‘they died’, phonetically walaunta). Luvian kept *t intact before i, unlike 
Hittite, so the 3rd sing. and pl. of the s-conjugation are still -ti and -nti: iti ‘goes’ 
(cp. Lat. i), bishiyanti ‘they bind’ (vs. Hitt. iShiyanzi). Because of the limited remains 
of the language, not all forms of the verbal paradigm are known. 

9.56. Not much is known about the non-finite formations in Luvian. It has a 
participle in -mma- (or -mmi-) that functions like -ant- in Hittite or *-t6- elsewhere 
in IE: kigammi- ‘combed’, dipaimmi- ‘beaten’. The source may be PIE *-mo- that 
yields passive participles in Balto-Slavic (§ 5.56), but this is disputed. (This feature is 
shared by Lycian.) An infinitive in -una is also found (e.g. aduna ‘to eat’), probably 
an old directive case of a verbal noun in *-war, stem *-un-. 


Luvian text sample 


9,57. From the DipaduparSa Ritual, KUB 9.6 + 35.39 i 23f. The ritual is written 
mostly in Hittite, with spells and incantations in Luvian spoken by the “old woman” 
(S445U.GI) who officiated over the ritual. Restorations have been made on the basis 
of parallel passages elsewhere on the tablet. The interpretation of several forms is 
tentative. An ‘x’ stands for an unreadable sign. 


ku-i8 hi-i-ru-ta-ni[-ya-at-t]a ti-wa-ta-ni-ya-at-ta 

24 na-a-nu-um-pa-ta ma-a[d-du-t-Jin-zi ma-al-li-t-in-zi 
da-a-i-ni-in-zi x[ Jx-al-la-an-zi a-ar-8i-ya-an-du 

26 = [t]a-a-i-in-ti-ya[-ta ma-al-li a-i-]ya-ru ta-pa-a-ru-wa 
[hi-ru-}é-ta [ta-ta-ar-ri-ya-am-na u-w]a-la-an-te-ya 

28 hu-u-i-it-wa[-li-e-ya -h]i-e-ya na-a-ni-e-ya 
na-a-na-a5-ri[-e-ya ] 

30 lu-u-la-hi-e-ya h[a-pi-ri-e-ya ku-wa-ar-S]a-a8-sa-an 
tu-d-li-ya-aS-Sa-a[n 


Whoever has cursed (or) sworn, (24) then now let the... of wine, 
of honey, (25) of oil flow! (26) Let them become oil (and) honey 
—the...s, (27) the oaths (and) curses of the dead (28) (and) of 
the living, of the . . ., of a brother, (29) of a sister, .. . (30) of the 
mountain-dwellers, of the people of the plain, of the army, (31) 
of the assembly . . . 


9.57a. Notes. 23. kui’: ‘who, whoever’, PIE *k”is (Hitt. vis). hirutaniyatta: ‘has cursed’, 
preterite 3rd sing., to be analyzed as hirut-aniya-tta, a denominative verb from the noun 
birut- ‘curse’. The ending -tta is the 3rd sing. preterite ending, from PIE *-to, and -aniy(a)- is 
a denominative suffix that ultimately comes from PIE *-ie/o- (§5.30). The noun birut- ‘curse’ 
(nomin. pl. firiita below in line 27) comes from *h,éru-t- (with long é not colored by the 
laryngeal) and is probably cognate with Gk. (Arcadian) (kat-Jartw(-os) ‘accursed’. tiwataniyatta: 
‘has sworn, cursed’, a 3rd sing. preterite denominative like the preceding, from tiwat- ‘Sungod’ 
(*diy-ot-, like Lat. diu-it- wealthy’). It has been suggested that it originally meant something 
like ‘call upon god’ in a bad sense, like the Oscan verb des#a- ‘curse’ from the word for ‘god’. 
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24-25, nanum=pasta: a chain consisting of ndnun ‘now’ plus a conjunction -pa plus 
a particle -ta that seems to mean ‘then’ or the like. maddiinzi: ‘of wine’, nomin. pl. of 
madduwi(ya)-, adjective formed from maddu ‘wine’, PIE *medhu-, with geminate -dd- and 
-a- by Cop’s Law (§9.49 above), mallitinzi: ‘of honey’, nomin. pl. of malliti(ya)-, from 
mallit- ‘honey’, PIE *melit-, with geminate -ll- and -a- by Cop’s Law. daininzi: ‘of oil’, 
nomin, pl. of daini(ya)-, from dain- ‘oil’. arsiyandu: ‘let (them) flow’ or ‘let (them) make them 
flow’, 3rd pl. imperative; cp. Hittite arSiya- ‘cause to flow’. 

26-27. tain=tiy=ata: ‘oil’ (nomin. sing.) plus the reflexive particle -ti plus the clitic pro- 
noun -ata ‘they, them’, with a y-glide written between them. The clitic pronoun “doubles” 
the subject and is required when the subject (tapdruwa birita and so forth) is shifted to 
the end of the sentence (technically, when it is right-dislocated). atyaru: ‘let become’, 3rd 
sing. umperative; singular verb agreeing with a neuter plural subject, an archaic IE syntactic 
feature (§§6.68, 8.16). taparuwa: of unknown meaning, but apparently designating some- 
thing bad; the first in a string of neuter plurals. tatarriyamna: ‘curses’ (the restoration is 
tentative); lit. ‘(bad) things that get said’, from tatarriya- ‘say’ (cp. Hitt. tar-anzi ‘they say’). 
uwalanteya: ‘of the dead’, neut. pl. of a relational adjective in *-ejo-, as are all the following 
words. The base swalant- ‘dead’ 1s perhaps the clearest Luvian example of an old participle 
in -nt-, §9.4, 

28-31, biitwalieya: ‘of the living’, from bustwal- ‘alive’, related to Hitt. bussu-, puiswant- 
‘living, alive’, with unclear morphological details. nanieya: ‘of a brother’, adjective from an 
unattested *nani- that would be the Luvian cognate of Hitt. megnas ‘brother’ (interestingly 
not the PIE word). nanagrieya: ‘of a sister’, from the ‘brother’ word plus the femimzing suffix 
-Sri-; see note to line 2 of the Hittite text above. lilahieya: ‘of those living in the mountains’. 
hapirieya: ‘of those living on the plain’, kuwarSagsan: ‘of the army’; apparently the -an in this 
and the following word is a mistake for -a, since they should both still be neuter plural. 
tilliya3San: ‘of the assembly’. The rest of the line is unclear. 


Palaic 


9.58. Palaic is known from only eleven ritual and mythological texts written down 
during Old Hittite times. The language seems to have become extinct rather early, 
and has in fact been called the first Indo-European language to die out. The name 
comes from Pala, the Hittite name of a region probably in north-central Anatolia 
across the Halys River in the area known in classical times as Paphlagonia (a name 
plausibly interpreted as deriving from a reduplicated version of Pala, *pa-pia- or 
the like). 

9.59. Palaic is on the whole quite similar to Hittite. A striking phonological 
feature is the continuation of the sequence *-eh,-je- in derived verbs as -dga-. As in 
Hittite and Luvian, short accented vowels in open syllables are written long, as in 
the genitive singular of the word for ‘eagle’, baranas < *h,6ron-; contrast the nomin. 
sing. pard’=kuwar=zi in the text below, where the accent seems to have shifted to 
before the following enclitic -kuwar. 


Palaic text sample 


9.60. KUB 32.18 i 5’ff. (The symbol ’ means the top part of the tablet is broken off 
and lines have been numbered from the beginning of the surviving part of the 
tablet.) The text is too poorly understood to provide a complete translation. Line 7’ 
is essentially identical to a passage from the Hittite Telipinu myth (KUB 19.10) 
which states, eter n=e UL iSpier ekuiersma n=e=za UL hassikir “They ate, (but) 
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they were not satisfied; they drank, (but) they were not satisfied.” This seems to be 
a mythological theme of Common Anatolian date. An ‘x’ stands for an unreadable 
sign. 


]x-na-ku-pa-an-ta Su-wa-a-ru' §a-a-ti-i[ 
6 Jan-za ma-a-ar-za ma-a-ah-la-an-za a-an-ti-en-ta ma-a[-ar-ha-a8 
[a-]ta-a-an-ti ni-ip-pa-8i mu-8a-a-an-ti a-hu-wa-an-ti ni-ip-pa-a ha-Sa-an-ti 


8’ — [ti-Jya-az-ku-wa-ar t-e-er-ti ka-a-at-ku-wa-a-at ku-it a-ta-a-an-ti 
{ni-]ip-pa-8i mu-8a-a-an-ti a-hu-wa-a-an-ti ni-ip-pa-a$ ha-Sa-a-an-ti 

10’ x ha-ra-a-a3-ku-wa-ar-zi pa-na-a-ga-an-zi Si-i-it-tu-wa-ra-an 
[Si-]it-ta-an ha-pi-it-ta-la-an-ku-wa-ra-an Si-it-ta-an 


9.60a. Notes. 5’-7’. Suwaru: ‘full’, neuter nomin.-accus. sing., cp. German schwer ‘heavy’, 
Lith. svarizs ‘heavy’. The raised exclamation point is a convention indicating that the scribe 
wrote a different sign by mistake. S4ui[: probably the word for ‘horn’, whose collective 
plural is Sawidar; cp. Hitt. 34watar ‘horn’. Note that if this interpretation is correct, we have 
a reference here to a ‘full horn’ or cornucopia. marza: something edible. antienta: ‘they go 
in’, if it is to be segmented dnt-yenta (cp. Hitt. anda ‘in, into’ and Hitt. ianzi, ienzi ‘they go’ 
< root *h,ei- ‘go’, cp. Lat. eunt ‘they go’). marhaé: ‘the gods’. atanti: ‘they eat’, Hitt. atanzi, 
PIE *h,edonti. Note the scriptio plena in the ending -dnti in this and the next verb (and more 
consistently in lines 8’ ff.), which probably indicates stress. nippasi: to be segmented ni=ppa=si, 
of which m- is the negative ‘not’, -ppa is a conjunction meaning ‘but’, and -& 1s probably a 
reflexive particle (note that the Hittite word for ‘eat one’s fill’, bagsikke-, is also used with 
a reflexive particle). muSanti: ‘they eat their fill, become satisfied’; cp. Greek amustf ‘at one 
draught’. ahuwanti: ‘they drink’, Hitt. akuswanzi; Palaic lenited (weakened) the intervocalic 
labiovelar to -hu- (PIE *eg”b- ‘drink’, also in Lat. éb-rms drunk’). nippas: ni=pp(a)=a5 ‘but 
they not’; -aS is probably a 3rd pl. subject pronoun. haSanti: ‘they drink their fill, become 
satisfied’, cp. Hitt. bassikke- ‘eat one’s fill’. 

’-11', tiyaz: ‘the Sungod’, PIE *diuots, cp. Luv. Tiwaz. The particle -kuwar may be 
emphatic: ‘the Sungod himself’. uérti: ‘announces, says’; cp. Hitt. weriya- ‘say’. katkuwat: 
kat means ‘this’, nomin.-accus, sing. neuter (or maybe plural); the rest 1s unclear. panaganzi: 
‘appearing’ or the like; animate nommn. sing. present participle, with the -i probably an empty 
vowel, from *-ant-s (in Hittite, this would have been written -anza with an empty -a). The 
stem goes back to something like *pandh,ie-, with the Palaic outcome of *-ah,ie- discussed 
above. Sittuwaran Sittan: unclear in meaning, but probably a middle verb form Sittuwar (plus 
clitic pronoun -an) followed by a 2nd pl. imperative (active) Sittan from the same verb. The 
alternation in voice is strongly reminiscent of Cuneiform Luvian azzaStan ... niS azthwari 
‘Eat! (2nd pl. imperative active) ... You do not eat’ (2nd pl. middle) in KUB 9.31 ii 26-28. 
hapittalan: ‘member, limb, joint’; cp. Hitt. bapp-esSar ‘limb, jout’ with different suffix. 


Lycian 


9.61. Lycian was spoken in Lycia, a country on the southwest Anatolian coast in 
a rugged area between the Gulf of Fethiye and the Gulf of Antalya. It is attested 
almost solely on coin legends and short tomb inscriptions from the fifth and fourth 
centuries Bc in a Greek-derived alphabet. Only two extensive texts have been found, 
the Xanthos Stele, containing a historical account, and the Letoon Trilingual, 
concerning the establishment of a cult of Leto and written in Lycian, Greek, and 
Aramaic. The Trilingual, not surprisingly, has been crucial for understanding the 
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language. The Lycian on two sides of the Xanthos Stele is different from the usual 
sort and is called Milyan or Lycian B (with Lycian A being the ordinary form of 
Lycian). As stated above, it is usually thought that Lycian continues a variety of 
Luvian, though not the same one that has come down to us. 

9.62. The letters used in the traditional transcription of the Lycian alphabet do 
not all match their probable pronunciations very well. The letter transcribed as x 
was not a fricative but a stop; what are written as voiced stops were pronounced 
as fricatives (so, e.g., d stands for 6); and z represents a voiceless affricate fs as 
in Hittite. Additionally, after nasals or nasalized vowels, it appears that stops were 
voiced even if they were written voiceless. For example, the possessive suffix -wat(i)- 
(PIE *-went-, §6.40) was pronounced -wad- (with nasalized a). Etymological d’s 
show up spelled as ?’s in this position too, as in fite ‘in’ < *endo (cp. Hitt. anda, 
Gk. endo-). 

9.63. As might be expected of a language descended from or otherwise closely 
allied with Luvian, the three original voiceless velar series have distinct reflexes. The 
old palatal velar *k became s, as in the verb si- ‘lie’ from *kei- (cp. Luvian zi- seen 
above, §9.48). The ordinary velar *k remains & in all positions, but *k” becomes 
t in Lycian A before front vowels, as in ti- ‘who, which’ < *k“i- ‘who, which’ 
(compare §12.15 for the same development in Greek). Our information on the 
voiced velars is meager, but from what we have it appears that they pattern with 
Luvian. For example, *g” also became w, as in wawa- ‘cow’ < "g”6u-. 

9.64. Consonantal reflexes of the second laryngeal are well attested; *h, became a 
stop variously spelled k, q, and x, with the precise conditioning factors still not worked 
out. Examples include y##- ‘front’ (cp. Hitt. bant-) and Trgqas (stem Trqgfit-), the 
name of the Stormgod (cp. Luv. Tarbunt-) < *trh,uent-. The latter example suggests 
that q is a labialized outcome of the laryngeal before the glide *u. 

9.65. The fate of vocalized laryngeals in Anatolian is the subject of controversy. 
Figuring in the debate is a famous word in Lycian A, kbatra- ‘daughter’ (PIE 
*dbugh,ter-), which most likely preserves the */, as the first -a-. An early *dugatr(a)- 
lost its internal g, becoming *dyatra-; in Lycian A, the cluster *du- became kb- 
(compare the word for ‘two’, kbi- < “dyi-), so *duatra- then became kbatra-. 

9.66. Unaccented vowels in various positions underwent syncope (loss), although 
the exact conditions still have to be worked out: abntai ‘property’ < *abantai < 
*asant- ‘existing’; pddé ‘place’ < *pedom; 002 ‘votive object’ < *dVhé or *tVhé. As 
these last two examples show, this syncope produced various unusual word-initial 
consonant clusters, giving Lycian part of its characteristic look. The final consonant 
in consonant clusters is often written double, as in both Trgqas and pddé; the 
reasons for this are not fully clear. 

9.67. Lycian provides crucial evidence for the existence of the vowel “o in 
Common Anatolian, for it is the only language in which this vowel did not merge 
with a either in pronunciation or in spelling. (As the cuneiform syllabary had no 
signs for 0, we cannot be absolutely sure that a was not sometimes used to write the 
vowel o.) Its outcome in Lycian was e, as in the preterite 3rd sing. verbal ending -te 
from *-to, the neuter nomin.-accus. ending -é from *-om, and words like fite ‘in, 
into’ < “endo; contrast for all of these Hittite and Luvian -ta, -an, and anda. 

9.68. Lycian syntax differs from the syntax of its Anatolian sisters in not having 
verb-final clause structure. Verbs appear near the front of the clause, preceded by 
topicalized or focused elements and certain conjunctions. Apparently, the option of 
fronting verbs for emphasis (§8.19) was generalized in this language. 
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Lycian text sample 


9.69. The beginning of the Letoon Trilingual. The translation below loosely follows 
an unpublished one by H. Craig Melchert (used here by permission). Each clause is 
put on a separate line below for clarity. 


éke Tritimisii yssa@rapazate Pigesere Katamlah tideimi 
sé=fine fite-pddé-hadé Trimile pddénehrimis Ijeru se-Natrbbijémi 
sej-Arfina asaxlazu Erttimeli 
me-hjiti-tubedé arus sej-epewétliiméi Arfindi 

5 thmaité kumezijé 00é yfitawati ybidéfini sej-Arkkazuma yfitawati 
sé=fin=aité kumazu mahi4na ebette Eseimiju Qfturahahfi tideimi 
se=de Eseimijaje xuwati-ti 


When Pigesere (Pixodaros) son of Katamle (Hekatomnos) ruled as satrap 
of Lycia (2) and he installed for the Lycians Hieron and Natrbbijémi 
(Apollodotos) as commissioners (3) and for Xanthos Artemelis as 
governor, (4) the free citizenry (?) and the dependents of Xanthos came 
to an agreement (5) and they made a sacred cult installation for the 
(gods) King of Kaunos and King Arkazuma. (6) And they made Simias 
son of Kondorasis priest for these gods, (7) and the ones who succeed 
Simias. 


9.69a. Notes (through line 5 only). 1. éke: ‘when’. Trifiumisiis ‘Lycia’, accus. sing. yssa@rapazate: 
‘ruled as satrap’, 3rd sing. preterite. A satrap was a local governor in ancient Persia; it is 
ultimately an Iranian word (Old Pers. x3a@rapdavd ‘protector of a province’). tideimi: ‘son’, 
perhaps from a mediopassive participle of a verb *td(e)i- ‘suckle’. 

2. sé=fine: lit. ‘and (se) him (-é) them (-#ie)’, clause-initial clitic chain. The clitic object pro- 
noun -é ‘him’ (< *-om, cognate with Hitt. -a) doubles the direct object Ijeru, and the chtic 
pronoun -fine ‘them’ doubles the indirect object Trr#mile. Such clitic doubling 1s obligatory 
in Lycian syntax. fite-pddé-hadé: ‘installed, commissioned’; fite-1s a preverb cognate with Hitt. 
anda ‘in, into’; pddé is accus. sing. of the noun meaning ‘place’ and seems to form part of a 
compound verb, the other part being hadé ‘let go of, left’; literally then ‘left in place’. Triimile: 
‘for the Lycians’, dat. pl.; cp. Trimmisi in the preceding line. pddénehtimis: ‘commissioners’, 
accus, pl. The second half of it, -brami-, is the mediopassive participle of ha- ‘let, leave” seen 
above. Ijeru se-Natrbbijémi: ‘Hieron and Natrbbijémi’; the first is a Greek name, the second is 
translated in the Greek version of the inscriptions as Apollodotos (‘given by Apollo’), meaning 
that Natr- is an Anatolian god corresponding to Apollo, and -bbiyénz is pijémt- ‘given’ (with 
p- voiced to b- following the -r of Natr-), the participle of pije- ‘give’ (cp. Hitt. pai ‘gives’). 

3-5. sej-Ariina: ‘and for Xanthos’, dat. pl. {with singular meaning); the -j of se; is just a 
hiatus-filling glide between vowels. asaylazu: ‘governor’. Erttimeli: ‘Artemelis’, Greek name. 
me-hiiti-tubedé: ‘they made an agreement’; me- is a conjunction that introduces a main clause 
following a dependent clause; /7itt- may consist of hii- ‘together’ plus the reflexive particle 
-ti (Hitt. -za, Luv. -ti), arus: uncertam, here rendered as ‘citizenry’. sej-epewétltiméi: ‘and the 
perioikor, the neighboring dependent population; ultimately a participle of an unknown verb. 
Ariinai: ‘of Xanthos’, genit. pl. mmaité: a verb form of uncertain meaning. kumezijé: ‘sacred’, 
derived from kumaza- ‘priest’ with the same “occupational” suffix -aza- as in the word for 
‘governor’ in line 3. 68: ‘cult offering, installation’; cp. Lydian tasev ‘stele’. yfitawati: ‘king’, 
dat. sing.; probably literally ‘the one who is in front/foremost’, cp. Hitt. and Luv. bant- 
‘front’. ybidéfini: ‘of Kaunos’, a deity. sej-Arkkazuma: ‘and Arkazuma’, dat. sing.; a name or 
title of a deity, with KK representing some kind of rare velar rendered in Greek by a g. 
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Lydian 


9.70. Lydia, located on the west-central Anatolian coast, was inhabited in the 
first millennium sc by an Anatolian people who left behind a little over 100 texts 
in an alphabet similar to eastern varieties of the Greek alphabet, as well as in the 
Old Phrygian alphabet. The texts are mostly from the fifth and fourth centuries Bc 
in Sardis, the capital of Lydia. A few others are dated to as early as the eighth 
century Bc. The inscriptions, carved on stone, include dedicatory formulas, decrees, 
and epitaphs. The language is difficult to figure out due to the small size of the 
corpus ~ the smallest in Anatolian after Palaic, A number of the inscriptions are in 
verse, which has allowed an analysis of the language’s stress placement. 

9.71. As in Lycian, stops in Lydian were voiced after nasals. There were two 
sibilants, transcribed ¢ and s: confusingly, it now appears that the first one stands 
for the ordinary dental or alveolar sibilant s, while the second stands for a palatal 
sibilant of some kind. The symbol 4 is used to represent what was probably a 
palatalized /. The pronunciation of the symbol transcribed as a lower-case Greek 
letter nu, v, is uncertain; its only clear source 1s a word-final nasal. 

9.72. Lydian underwent loss of unstressed vowels, as in alarm ‘self’ < *-mos, 
bidv ‘I gave’ < *piyom, and étamv ‘designation’ < *étamév. The nasalized vowels 4 
and @ occur as in Lycian. An interesting feature of Lydian verbs is that the present 
3rd person forms are the same in the singular and plural, and the preterite 3rd 
person shows an ending -/. 

9.73. Not much of the morphology of Lydian has been preserved, but that which 
has survived is consistent with the other Anatolian languages. In nouns, the animate 
nomin. sing. ended in -é or -s, essentially unchanged from PIE, while neuter nouns and 
adjectives end in -d, which has spread from the pronominal neuter nomin.-accus. 
ending *-d. As in Luvian, there was no genitive. Possession was expressed by a rela- 
tional adjective in -/, as in bakillA ‘of Bacchus’, or (less commonly) -si- (etymologically 
the same as Luvian -aSSa-). 


Lydian text sample 


9.74. The Lydian-Aramaic bilingual epitaph from Sardis, on a marble stele dated to 
about 400 sc. Parts of the Aramaic version are not well understood, hence some of 
the uncertainty in the translation. The Lydian version is probably missing a line at 
the beginning. 


[o]rad islA bakillA est mrud egs=k [wAnaé] laqrisa=k gela=k kud=k=it ist es. wan[aA] 
bAtarwod ak=ad manelid kumlilid silukalid ak=id n[Aqis] esA mruA buk esA wanaa 
buk esvav laqirisav buk=it kud ist esA wanaA bAtarwod ak=t=in naqis gelAk fénsAifid 
fak=m). artimus ibgimsis artimu=k kulumsis aaraA birak=k khidad kofud=k girad 
gela=k bilA webagént 


... during the month of Bacchus. This stele and this [tomb] and lagrisa and land 
(?), (and?) as it... from (?) this tomb, it (is) of Manes (son) of Kumlis (son) of 
Silukas. But (?) should anyone (be?) at this stele or at this tomb or at these lagirisa 
or indeed as it belongs in this tomb (??), should anyone violate against the land, 
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Artemis of Ephesus and Artemis the Koloan will trample (?) on his yard and house, 
earth and water, property and land. 


9.74a, Notes. ora: ‘month’. islA: some sort of participle. bakillA: ‘of Bacchus’; see §9.73. est: 
‘this’, neuter; the -t is a suffixed neuter nomin.-accus. ending ultimately from PIE *-d. The 
pronoun es- has been plausibly etymologized as cognate with Hitt. a3i ‘the aforementioned’. 
mud: ‘stele’, shortened form of mruwaad. e&$=k: ‘and this’; -k is the conjunction ‘and’ < PIE 
*k“e, wanaé: ‘tomb’. lagrisa: part of the tomb or tomb complex. The spelling /aq:risa further 
in the inscription is an error or reflects epenthesis. gela: usually interpreted to mean ‘land’, 
but uncertain. kud=k=it: kud is apparently a conjunction, perhaps ‘as’; -it is ‘1’, ist: perhaps 
‘from’, from *eks (cp. Lat. ex ‘out of, from’). e6% wanals ‘this tomb’, object of ist. bAtarwod: a 
verb of unknown meaning, ak=ad: ak is apparently a sentence connective like Hittite nu; -ad 
1s an enclitic neuter pronoun. manelid: ‘of Manes’, relational adjective in the neuter, modifying 
-ad; the following two words are relational adjectives also, functioning as patronymics. naqis: 
‘whoever, anyone’, from earlier *ndvgqis, with the same morphemes (in reverse order) as Latin 
quisnam ‘whoever’, buk: ‘or’, esvav: ‘these’, genit. pl.; since the nasal transliterated as nu (v) 
seems to come from original word-final nasals (§9.71), the original form was *esom, which, 
after syncope to “esv, was cecharacterized with the productive ending -av. fénsAifid: perhaps 
‘violates’. fak: a variant of ak (for the f-, cp. Luv. and Palaic -pa ‘but, and’). artimus ibgimsis: 
‘Artemis of Ephesus’, local goddess. aarad: ‘yard’. birad: ‘house’, cp. Hitt. pér Shouse’. kAidaA: 
‘earth’; a suggested cognate is Eng. clay. kofuA: ‘water’, perhaps cognate with Armenian cov 
‘sea’. Note the rhyming pair aarad birad and the alliterative pair kAidad kofud, poetic features. 
qirad: ‘property’, perhaps specifically immovable property. qelA=k bilA: the Aramaic here has 
‘and whatever is his’, which would mean that gel is not a form of gela ‘ground’ but rather a 
form of gesi ‘whatever’. webagént: perhaps ‘trample’, but uncertain. Lycian does not dis- 
tinguish between 3rd sing. and 3rd pl. verbs. 


Carian, Pisidian, and Sidetic 


9.75. As mentioned at the outset of this chapter, three very fragmentarily attested 
languages of southwest Anatolia also belong to the Anatolian branch: Carian, 
Pisidian, and Sidetic. 

Caria was a region in the extreme southwest of Anatolia, to the north and west 
of Lycia. A few inscriptions from about the fourth and third centuries Bc have been 
found there, but most of the Carian corpus comes from Egypt, where a number of 
Carian immigrants settled and left epitaphs and graffiti dating from the seventh to 
the fourth centuries Bc. Recent advances in the decipherment of the Carian alphabet 
have allowed some preliminary grammatical analysis. The claim that Carian is 
Anatolian was originally based on the presence of relational adjectives of the Luvian 
type, and with a related suffix -s. To this can be added some cognates with other 
Anatolian languages, like yi ‘who’ (cp. Hitt. kuiS, and recall also §8.28) and ted 
‘father’ (cp. Lyc. tede-, Cuneiform Luv. tati3). 

Pisidia, located east of Caria and north of Lycia, is the site of a little over 30 tomb 
inscriptions from perhaps the third or second centuries Bc in a Greek-derived 
alphabet. Finally, Sidetic, the least well attested Anatolian language (if it is Anatolian), 
is known from a half-dozen inscriptions from the third century Bc found in Side, on 
the Pamphylian coast. The identification of both Pisidian and Sidetic as Anatolian 
rests mostly on the presence of relational adjectives in -s. Note also Sidetic maSara, 
apparently meaning ‘gods’, which is related to Lycian mahdana (which appeared 
above in §9.69, line 6). 
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For Further Reading 


Most of the important reference works on the Anatolian languages are in German. An 
exception 1s the excellent new historical phonology by H. Craig Melchert (1994). Fundamen- 
tal for Anatolian studies are good textual editions; these are scattered among innumerable 
journals and other publications, but a number of important ones can be found in the 40-plus 
volumes of the ongoing series Studien zu den Bogazkéy-Texten (StBoT for short). This series 
also contains the complete Cuneiform Luvian corpus (Starke 1984) and the complete Palaic 
corpus with glossary (Carruba 1970). Two etymological dictionaries of Hittite are currently 
1m progress, one in English (Puhvel 1984—, with copious textual citations) and one in Ger- 
man (Tischler 1977— ). A thorough grammar of Hittite written in English, with notes and 
exercises, is in preparation by Harry A. Hoffner, Jr. and Craig Melchert, and will supplant 
Friedrich 1974, still the standard reference grammar. Melchert 1993 is a complete dictionary 
of Cuneiform Luvian, with etymological notes. The first-millennium-sc Hieroglyphic Luvian 
corpus, except for one text that will be separately published, has appeared in an exquisite 
new edition (Cambel 1999 and Hawkins 2000). The only grammar of Lycian, with texts, is 
Neumann 1969; the Lydian corpus and grammar are contained in Gusmani 1964 (plus 
supplements). A complete Lycian dictionary, with etymologies, is now Melchert 2004. 

A comprehensive book on Anatolian historical morphology is still lacking; Kronasser 1956 
is about the closest thing to one, but ir has little on the non-Hittite languages and contains 
many out-of-date views. For athematic nouns in Hittite, see now Rieken 1999 (see Biblio- 
graphy, ch. 6), and for Luvian, see Starke 1990, though not all his views have been followed. 
Anatolian syntax took a large leap forward with Garrett 1990 (see Bibliography, ch. 8), a 
pathbreaking doctoral thesis; he has since written additional articles on the subject. 

Emmanuel Laroche’s Catalogue des textes hittites (see §9.20) is being periodically updated 
electronically at http://www.asor.org/HITTITE/CTHHP. html. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Bogazkéy sentence connective —_ phonetic Sturtevant's Law 
Bed?ich Hrozny — cuneiform complement — mi-conjugation 
Indo-Hittite ductus Akkadogram hi-conjugation 
ff] ideogram determiner Wilusa 

ergative syllabogram scriptio plena Cop’s Law 

clitic chain Sumerogram syllabary lenition 
Exercises 


1 Explain briefly the significance of the following forms mentioned in the chapter: 


a OHitt. aipa e Hitt. watar | Pal. -aga- 
b Hitt. ak f Hitt. memiskezzi j_ Lyc. fite 

c Assyrian iSpa(tia(Piu = =g HLuv. ziyari k_ Lyc. Trqqas 
d= Hitt. 6gz/ h_ HLuv. maddu | Lyc. kbatra- 


2 For each of the boldfaced segments or sequences in the following Hittite words, 
determine whether they would be expected to continue a voiced or voiceless stop 
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in PIE. Where necessary, indicate if no such determination is possible purely from 
the spelling. 


a_ ekan ‘ce’ d_ pér ‘house” g  hapa- ‘river j  daluga- ‘long’ 
b appa ‘back’ e  afta- ‘father’ h_ dasSu- ‘mighty’ k pétan ‘place’ 
c tiwa-‘far f garap-‘devour i idalu- ‘evil | zakkar ‘feces’ 


3 The following are singular active verb forms in Hittite. For each, indicate whether 
it belongs to the mi- or the ficonjugation. Hyphens have been added before the 
inflectional endings. 


a zai-tti ‘you cross’ e  has-i ‘opens’ 

b  dankues-zi ‘it grows dark’ f  /4-Si ‘you unbind’ 

c punus-ta ‘(s)he asked’ g  pa-u ‘let him/her give’ 

d_ pahSanu-ddu ‘let him/her protect’ h_ peda-hhun ‘| took away’ 


4 Convert lines 10-13 in the Hittite text sample (§9.44) into broad transcription. Do 
not worry about clitic boundaries. 


5 A Hittite passage (KBo 3.60 ii 2-5) reads: ku-i§ i§-tar-ni-i§-mi an-tu-wa-ab-bl-i§ 
a-ri $a-na-ap az-zi-kan-zi ma-a-an U-wa-ar-kan-ta-an an-tu-ub-Sa-an U-wa-an-zi 
na-an-kan ku-na-an-zi $a-na-ap a-ta-a-an-zi “Whatever man comes among them, 
they eat him. If they see a fat man, they kill him and they eat him.” Based on your 
knowledge of Hittite morphology and syntax, determine the Hittite for ‘they see’, 
‘they kill’, and ‘they eat’ (two forms for the last one). 


6 The Anatolian descendants of PIE *deh,- ‘give’, such as Hitt. da-, mean ‘take’, 
unlike in the rest of the IE languages. In light of §2.11, provide an explanation for 
this fact. 


7 Identify the merisms (§2.43) in the second half of the Luvian text sample 
(§9.57). 


8 Name one or more ways that Luvian and Lycian provide important phonological 
information about PIE. 


PIE Vocabulary |: Man, Woman, Kinship 


From this chapter forward, a list of roughly a dozen basic roots and lexemes in the 
proto-language will be given for memorization. Each list will pertain to a particular 
semantic category. English descendants of the roots are given in smaLL cariTaLs; these 
are native English or (occasionally) borrowings from Old Norse. When the gloss of a 
root is at the same time its English descendant, the gloss is given in small capitals. 
No attempt is made to be exhaustive in listing cognates. 


“dhghemon- ‘human being’: Lat. hom6, OLith. Zmu6é, OE guma (> bridecroom) 
*hyner- ‘man, hero’: Ved. ndar-, Gk. anér (andr-}, Lat. Ner-6 (personal name) 
*uiH-ro- ‘man’: Ved. virds, Lat. uir, Olr. fer, Eng. werewolf 
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*g“enh, ‘woman’: Ved. gna, Gk. guné, OCS Zena, Eng. queen 
*pliptér- ‘FATHER’: Ved. pitar-, Gk. patér, Lat. pater 

*mater- ‘moTHER’: Ved. matar-, Lat. mater 

*suHnt- ‘son': Ved. sdnd-, Lith. sinus 

*dhugh,ter- ‘pauGHTER’: Ved. duhitar-, Gk. thugatér 

“bhrater- ‘srotHer’: Ved. bhratar-, Lat. frater 

*suesor- ‘sister’: Ved. svasar-, Lat. soror 

“nepot- ‘NePHEw, grandson’: Ved. ndpat-, Lat. nepds 


10 Indo-Iranian I: Indic 


Introduction to Indo-Iranian 


10.1. The Indo-Iranian branch consists of two subbranches, Indic and Iranian, and 
perhaps also a third, Nuristani (see below). Indo-Iranian languages are and have 
been spoken not only in the present-day countries of India and Iran, but over a wide 
expanse of Asia from the Black Sea to western China. The branch is bested only by 
Anatolian as the oldest in the family, with the earliest datable remains dating to 
the fourteenth century Bc. This chapter begins with an overview of Indo-Iranian 
historical grammar and then covers the development of Indic; Iranian is left for the 
next chapter. 

10.2. The best-known early Indo-Iranian language is Sanskrit. Its oldest known 
variety is Vedic Sanskrit, preserved in the early collection of hymns known as 
the Rig Veda and in subsequent literature discussed in more detail below. In this 
chapter as elsewhere in the book, most cited Sanskrit forms will be taken from 
Vedic and labeled as such; a form labeled “Sanskrit” is not attested until the later 
Classical Sanskrit language. 

Although Sanskrit has held uncommon esteem throughout the history of IE 
studies, its linguistic testimony must be balanced against that of its sister Avestan, 
the oldest preserved Iranian language. Understanding of the Avestan corpus has 
advanced remarkably in recent decades, and Old or Gathic Avestan, the oldest 
preserved stage of the language, is structurally very close to Vedic but more archaic 
in several important respects. The French Indo-Europeanist Emile Benveniste once 
wrote that “the testimony of Vedic is valuable for its richness, the testimony of 
Avestan for its fidelity.” The only other older Iranian language preserved in any 
significant amount is the later Old Persian, the language of royal inscriptions from 
the Achaemenid Dynasty starting in the late sixth century gc. Old Persian is the 
only Indo-Iranian language whose remains are securely datable. 

10.3. Several languages spoken in a remote region of Afghanistan belong to a 
group called Nuristani (formerly Kafiri; also sometimes Dardic, a term now properly 
used of a subbranch of Indic that includes Kashmiri). Many specialists have thought 
that these languages constitute a separate branch of Indo-Iranian. The fact that they 
have been poorly studied (they are spoken in inaccessible and war-torn areas) and 
have no older literature has made their classification difficult. On the one hand, 
they share several basic sound changes with Iranian, but on the other they preserve 
some features of reconstructed Proto-Indo-Iranian that are not found elsewhere 
in the branch. 
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10.4. It is widely thought that Indo-Iranian forms a subgroup with Greek, Arme- 
nian, and Phrygian. The morphological structure of Greek and older Indo-Iranian 
languages agree in many striking details, and Greek shares numerous similarities 
with the fragmentary Phrygian as well as the more distant Armenian. However, the 
issue has not been settled, and for our purposes it is best to regard all four of these 
as separate branches, even if closely allied at some level. 


From PIE to Indo-Iranian 


The following is an overview of the major developments from PIE to Proto-Indo- 
Iranian, that is, the developments that are early enough to be shared by both Indic 
and Iranian. 


Phonology 


CONSONANTS 


10.5. Velars, The defining change to the consonant inventory in Indo-Iranian is its 
development of the PIE velars. Indo-Iranian is a satem branch (§3.8); it affricated the 
palatal velars *k “g *gh to *é *f *jh, and merged the PIE plain velars *k *g *gh and 
labiovelars *k” *g” *gh into just a series of plain velars (*k “g *gh). These plain 
velars, when before a front vowel (*i or *e) or the glide *, were then palatalized to 
‘the affricates *c *j and *jb (the traditional Indo-Iranian writing of phonetic [é j j*], 
pronounced like English ch and 7). This palatalization is often called the Law of 
Palatals. 7 

To illustrate: PIE *dekym ‘ten’ became Indo-Ir. *daéa (Ved. dasa, Av. dasa); *ghous- 
‘hear’ became Indo-Ir. *ghaus- (Ved. ghdsas ‘noise’, Av. gaosa ‘ear’); and *g”6us 
‘cow’ became Indo-Ir. *gaus (Ved. gdus, Av. gaus). The Law of Palatals can be 
illustrated by the development of the first sound in the weak perfect stem *k“e-k"r- 
‘did’ > pre-Indo-Ir. *ke-kr- > *ce-kr- > Indo-Ir. *ca-kr- (Ved. cakr-, Av. and OPers. 
caxr-), and in *kieu- > Ved. cyav-ante ‘they move’, Av. Siiauu-di ‘I want to drive’. 

10.6. Voiced aspirates. The voiced aspirates were preserved intact in Indo-Iranian 
and remain to the present day in Indic, the only IE subbranch still to have them. 
(In Iranian, the aspiration was lost; see §11.2.) However, if a voiced aspirate was 
immediately followed by a voiceless unaspirated consonant, a change known as 
Bartholomae’s Law took place, whereby the aspiration moved to the end of the cluster 
and the voiceless consonant became voiced. Thus a cluster *ght became *gdh, as in 
Ved. mugdhd- ‘dazed’ < *mugh-to- and Old Avestan aogadd ‘he spoke’ (phonetically 
aogdd) < Indo-Ir. *augdba < pre-Indo-Ir. *augh-to. 

Bartholomae’s Law is particularly interesting in how it affected dental-plus- 
dental clusters. Recall that dental-plus-dental clusters sprouted a sibilant between 
the dentals in PIE (§3.36), so *tt > *tst and *dd > *dzd. In the case of *dht, by a 
combination of this rule and Bartholomae’s Law, this cluster became *dzdh in Indo- 
Iranian. In Indic, all these clusters lost the sibilant (so *tst > tt, *ded > dd, and *dzdh 
> ddb), whereas in Iranian, they lost the first dental (so *tst > st, *dzd > zd, and 
*dzdh > *zdb and then ultimately zd). Thus for example Ved. vittd- ‘known’ and 
Av. vsta- come from *yid-td-; OPers. azda ‘known’ and Ved. addhd ‘surely’ come 
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from pre-Indo-Ir. *adb-ta. Note that the name of the Buddha contains an example 
of Bartholomae’s Law (Classical Skt. buddha- ‘awakened, enlightened’). 

10.7. Resonants. The two nasals *7 and *1 are preserved intact in all positions: 
*mrtiio- ‘mortal’ > OPers. martiya-, *ne ‘not’ > Ved. nd, accusative sing. *-om > 
Av. -am. 

10.8. The fate of the two liquids *r and */ is more difficult to ascertain. Iranian and 
the core of Vedic Sanskrit point to them having merged as *r: PIE *kel-eti ‘turns, 
moves’ > Ved. cérati, Av. caraiti; *bhrater- ‘brother’ > Av. and OPers. bratar-. But 
many varieties of Indic, especially those spoken farther to the east, show / as an 
outcome of both liquids. It may be that the liquids merged as *r in the western 
dialect area that would become Iranian and the western dialects of Indic, but merged 
as */ in the east, with the original distinction perhaps maintained in the middle. For 
fuller discussion of the Indic situation, see §10.34 below. 

10.9. As for the syllabic resonants, syllabic *r and */ merged as *r: *bhyghent- 
‘high, mighty’ > Ved. brhdnt-, Av. barazant-; *ulk’os ‘wolf? > Ved. vrkas, Av. 
vabrka-. The syllabic nasals both became *a: PIE *septm ‘seven’ > Ved. saptd, Av. 
hapta; PIE *#- ‘not, un-’ > Ved. and Av. a-. When followed by a laryngeal, the 
result was a long syllabic resonant: *dlh,gho- ‘long’ > Indo-Ir. *dfgha- (> Ved. 
dirghé-, Old Av. daraga-). 

10.10. “Ruki” and creation of *5. Indo-Iranian created a new sibilant phoneme 
*¥ (*% before voiced consonants) from several sources. One source was *s when 
preceded by *r *u *k or *i, a change sometimes known as the “ruki-rule” (compare 
Balto-Slavic for a similar change, §18.6). This Indo-Iranian *¥ became Skt. s and 
Av. §, as in Ved. tfsnd, Younger Av. tarsna- ‘thirst’ < *trs-n- (root “ters- ‘dry’ as in 
Eng. thirst) and Ved. vaksayam ‘I cause to grow’, Old Av. vaxSat ‘he will grow’ 
(*h,ueks-, compare Eng. wax). In Iranian, *§ also arose after labial consonants, as 
in the Avestan nomin. sing. df§ ‘water’ (stem Zp-). 

As expected by the JE voicing assimilation rule (§3.34), the voiced variant *Z 
is the outcome before a voiced consonant; this is preserved in Avestan but lost in 
Sanskrit, e.g. *mizdho- ‘reward’ > Av. miZda- but Ved. midhdm ‘prize’ (< pre-Vedic 
*mizdhd-; cp. Gk. misthds ‘pay’; and see further §10.33). 

10.11. The second source of *§ or *Z is the old palatal velars when they stood 
before a dental. The voiceless version is illustrated for example by Ved. nastd-, Av. 
nasta- ‘died, disappeared’ < PIE *nekto-. 

10.12. The third source of *§ was as part of the development of the PIE “thorn 
clusters” (§3.25), which became in all cases ks in Sanskrit but §, x¥, or yz in Iranian: 
compare Ved. ksétram ‘settlement’, ksdyati ‘has power’, and ksdrati ‘flows’ with 
Av. S6i0ra-, Old Pers. xSa@ya@iya- ‘king’, and Younger Av. yzar- ‘flow’ (PIE “tkei-, 
*tkei-, *dhg”her-). 

10.13. Laryngeals. To judge by the metrical evidence from the Rig Veda and the 
Gathas in Old Avestan, both consonantal and vocalic reflexes of the laryngeals were 
still present in Indo-Iranian, though whether the three-fold distinction was still 
preserved is not known. The vocalic laryngeals became *i, preserved in Indic but 
mostly lost in Iranian. See further §§10.36 and 11.7. 


VOWELS 


10.14. Vowel merger. The defining change in the Indo-Iranian vowel system was the 
merger of all non-high vowels of PIE, *e *o *a, into a mid to low central vowel that 
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is written *a. Thus PIE *bber-ont: ‘they bear’ became OPers. bar-antty, *mad- “wer 
became Ved. mad-ati ‘is drunk’, and *potnih, ‘lady, mistress’ became Av. pa@nz. 
Analogously, long *é *6 *4 all fell together as *d: PIE aorist *exeghst ‘he conveyed” 
> Ved. dvat, *mdter- ‘mother’ > Av. mdtar-, and *okté ‘eight’ > Ved. astd. The 
vowel merger only happened after the Law of Palatals and Brugmann’s Law (see 
§10.16 immediately below) had run their course. 

10.15. As a result of this merger, the PIE diphthongs “ei *ai *oi all became *a#, 
and *eu *au *ou all became *au. In Sanskrit, “ai and *au were monophthongized 
to e and o, as discussed further below (§10.38); but they were still diphthongs in the 
earliest preserved Indic, the fourteenth-century-Bc cuneiform documents described 
in §§10.21ff., and also remained diphthongs in Iranian, as we will see in the next 
chapter (see §11.8). 

10.16. Brugmann’s Law. Before the vowel merger noted above, an original *o in 
open syllables became lengthened to *6, later becoming d@ by the merger of long 
vowels. This is known as Brugmann’s Law, after its discoverer, the German Indo- 
Europeanist Karl Brugmann. Thus the 3rd sing. perfect *k”ek’dre ‘(s)he did’ ee 
labified as *k'e.k“6.re) became Ved. cakéra, while the 1st singular *k“ek”6rh,e ‘I 
did’ (syllabified as *k”e.k”6r.h,e) became cakara. 


Morphology 


10.17. Indo-Iranian has changed the PIE morphological system (as presented in 
chapters 4-7) only in detail. Thematic and athematic inflection are alive and well 
in both nouns and verbs, as are all three numbers of singular, dual, and plural. All 
the tense, mood, and voice categories in the verb, as well as the cases in the noun, 
are still in use. See the separate discussions in this and the next chapter, where 
paradigms and other details will also be given. 

10.18. In the noun, an important innovation in inflection is the creation of a 
genitive plural ending *-ndm used with vocalic stems, as Ved. nadinam ‘of rivers’. 
In verbs, the chief innovation was the creation of a passive conjugation with the 
suffix *-yd- (a specialization of the PIE accented intransitive suffix *-ié/6-; see §5.29) 
with middle inflection, as in Ved. kri-yd-nte ‘they are made’, Av. kiriiente ‘they are 
made’ < Indo-Ir. *kr-ia-. 


Syntax 


10.19. Of great interest for comparative IE syntax is the study of clitic placement 
in Indo-Iranian, which has shed a great deal of light on Wackernagel’s Law, as was 
discussed in detail in §§8.22-25. Vedic Sanskrit in particular is extremely valuable 
in this regard because the spelling system quite exactingly reflects the operation 
of sandhi rules (see §10.40 below), whose application is influenced by syntactic 
movement and constituency, as we have seen in chapter 8 (§§8.31ff.). 


Indic (Indo-Aryan) 


10.20. Indic (also called Indo-Aryan; see further below) tribes entered India probably 
during the early to mid-second millennium Bc, migrating from the Iranian plateau 
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northwest of present-day Pakistan into the Punjab in eastern Pakistan, northwest of 
modern India. One of the hymns of the Rig Veda (1.151) alludes to a legendary 
journey that may be a distant memory of this migration. The Indus River valley, 
to the south of the Punjab, had already been the site of an extensive early urban 
civilization which flourished from c. 2400 to 2000 Bc, gradually declining over the 
next half-millennium. This people left behind short inscriptions in a language that 
has yet to be deciphered; judging by the material and cultural remains, the Indus 
Valley Civilization was not Indo-European, but may have been Dravidian. Whether 
the demise of this civilization was due to the encroaching Indo-Aryans, as used to be 
thought, or rather to internal or climatic factors, as is generally argued nowadays, 
is uncertain. The Indus Valley script died with the civilization that had invented it; 
writing would not return to India until well over a millennium later. 


The Mitanni texts 


10.21. The earliest Indo-Iranian has been found, of all places, in the Near East. Hittite 
and Hurrian texts from Anatolia and Syria contain words cited from an early Indo- 
Iranian language that was spoken by overlords of the Hurrians when they were united 
into an empire called Mitanni. The Hurrians were a non-Indo-European people 
probably originating east of the Tigris River who spread westward to become one of 
the dominant powers in the ancient Near East in the second millennium bc. Starting 
around 1600 sc their homeland of Hurri was settled by an Indo-Iranian people that 
was skilled in horse-breeding and chariot-warfare; by perhaps 1500 Bc this people 
had apparently become an elite ruling class among the Hurrians. Under the feudal 
state that they founded, called Mitanni, the Hurrian lands were united into an empire 
that lasted until its conquest by the Hittites about 1360 sc. 

10.22. From this otherwise unknown language are preserved personal names, 
divine names, and technical terms pertaining to horse-racing. Names of some 
numerals are found in compounds referring to laps around a race course, such as 
a-i-ka-wa-ar-ta-an-na ‘(of) one lap’, pa-an-za-wa-ar-ta-an-na ‘(of) five laps’, and 
na-a-wa-ar-ta-an-na ‘(of) nine laps’ (compare Ved. éka- ‘one’, paiica ‘five’, ndva ‘nine’, 
and later [post-Vedic] Sanskrit vartanam ‘a turning’). In a treaty between Mitanni 
and the Hittites, the gods mi-tt-ra-, u-ru-wa-na-, in-dar, and na-Sa-at-ti-ya- are called 
to witness; their names correspond exactly to the Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the divine twins the Nasatyas. And in slightly later Babylonian texts are found 
the color terms baprunnu, binkarannu, and barittanu describing horses, which can 
be equated with Ved. babbri- ‘brown’, pingala- ‘reddish’, and palita- ‘gray’. 

Most of the words could be either Indic or Iranian, but a-i-ka- ‘one’ points to. 
Indic origin, since ‘one’ in Iranian is *aiwa- rather than “aika-. Note also that the 
Iranian word for ‘lap’ or ‘turn’ (Av. uruuaésa-) is formed quite differently from the 
one in the Mitanni speech or Vedic. Various characteristics of the onomastics and 
divine names also indicate Indic rather than Iranian provenance. 


Sanskrit 


10,23. The earliest Indic language in which we have significant remains is Sanskrit. 
This term has both a broad and a narrow sense. Broadly, it refers to any language 
or dialect belonging to Old Indic, the linguistically oldest preserved stage of Indic; 
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as it happens, we have only two major dialects belonging to this stage (Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit), and they are nearly identical formally. More narrowly, it refers 
to the somewhat artificial literary language (Classical Sanskrit) discussed below in 
§10.27, as opposed to the earlier Vedic that we will treat in the next section. We 
will use the term in its broad sense. (“Old Indic” is especially commonly used in 
German-speaking lands, where it is rendered in German as Altindisch.) 

Sanskrit has held a strong grip on the development of JE studies. Even before 
comparative linguistics came into existence, one can get a feel for the pedestal that 
Sanskrit would later occupy from Sir William Jones’s famous pronouncement in 
1786 (quoted in full in §1.14): “The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of a wonderful structure: more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin...” As the nascent field of IE studies got its start some decades later, philol- 
ogists accorded it the greatest importance for the reconstruction of PIE, and early 
models of PIE differed only in minor detail from Sanskrit itself. The realization, 
by the 1870s, that Sanskrit too had undergone considerable change (especially in its 
phonological system), and was not a pristine and unblemished continuation of 
the parent language, transformed IE studies and solved a number of problems. But 
far from being “dethroned” thereby, Sanskrit has retained a certain pre-eminence 
because of, among other things, the age of its oldest texts and the richness and 
transparency of its morphology. 


The Rig Veda 


10.24. The earliest preserved Sanskrit is called Vedic, after the Vedas or collection of 
sacred lore (véda- means ‘knowledge’). The oldest Veda is the Rig Veda (also spelled 
Rigveda or Rgveda), a collection of 1,028 hymns collected in ten books called 
mandalas. Books II-VII are linguistically the most archaic and are known as the 
Family Books, as each was composed by a particular family of poets. We cannot 
assign precise dates to the hymns of the Rig Veda; like the Homeric epics, parts of it 
were composed at different periods and it was transmitted orally over many genera- 
tions before eventually being committed to writing. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the whole collection was completed by the end of the second millennium sc. 

The Rig Veda is of paramount importance to IE studies, and it continues to con- 
tribute insights into all matters of comparative IE linguistics, poetics, and culture. 
A difficult text, not all its verses are fully understood. The Vedic poets strove for 
a deliberately obscure style often densely packed with allusions that are hard for 
modern readers to recover without careful study of the interconnections among verbal 
concepts and formulae. (Recall the discussion of one such case in §2.40.) 


Other Vedic literature 


10.25. The other three Vedas were assembled after the Rig Veda was, and are lin- 
guistically younger: the Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, and Atharva Veda. The verses of 
the Sama Veda are drawn almost entirely from the Rig Veda but arranged differ- 
ently, while the Yajur Veda, divided into the so-called White and Black Yajur Veda, 
contains not only metrical texts but also explanatory prose commentaries that had 
accreted onto the transmission of the hymns; this is the earliest preserved Vedic 
prose. The Atharva Veda contains hymns as well as charms and magical incantations 
of a more popular and folkloristic type. Exegetical texts like those in the Black Yajur 
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Veda, as well as ritual directions by the brahmans (priests), developed into separate 
prose works called Brahmanas. Parallel exegetical traditions developed into other 
genres of early prose writings - the Aranyakas, Upanisads, and Sutras. All these texts 
are important for understanding the often obscure ritual references in the Vedic 
hymns themselves, and they contain a wealth of information on early myth and legend 
that has not yet been fully mined. One sub-genre of the Sitras, the Grhya-Sitras or 
‘household Sutras’, spawned a set of law texts, the Dharmasastras, most importantly 
the Manavadharmasastra or Code of Manu, which contains much ancient legal 
material of great value for the comparative study of JE law. All these works seem to 
have been completed by the mid-first millennium Bc. 


Paninian Grammar 


10.26. In the fifth century Bc or thereabouts, a grammarian named Panini codified 
a set of rules for Sanskrit in a work called the Astadhydayi. This was the culmination 
of a long grammatical tradition that is one of the intellectual wonders of the ancient 
world: it is a highly precise and thorough description of the structure of Sanskrit 
somewhat resembling modern generative grammar. Roots were set up together with 
rules for deriving words from them, and the pronunciation of sounds was described 
in detail. While the analyses are often different from those of modern western 
linguistics, the work of Panini is very valuable and remained the most advanced 
linguistic analysis of any kind until the twentieth century, 


Classical Sanskrit 


10.27. In practical terms, Panini’s codification fossilized the written language; 
thus was born Classical Sanskrit, a language that became a vehicle for scholarly, 
religious, and literary discourse, and which is still used today to a certain extent. 
It achieved a role analogous to that of Latin in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Classical Sanskrit is the language of the two surviving Indian epics, the Mababbarata 
and Ramayana; the latter was authored by one Valmiki, while the former, which is 
roughly eight times the length of the Iliad and Odyssey combined, was composed 
and embellished over many centuries. Some of its material is quite ancient and 
valuable for Indo-European studies. One episode in the Mahabharata has become 
particularly famous, the philosophical discourse known as the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘the 
song of the lord’. : 

Classical Sanskrit is also the language of the lyric poetry known as kavya, written 
in a deliberately difficult and ornate style. The greatest master of kévya was Kalidasa, 
the author of such poems as the Meghadiita. He was also the pre-eminent Classical 
dramatist; his most famous play, Sakuntald, would later inspire Goethe and other 
German Romantics. Finally, a gigantic mass of philosophical, scientific, religious, 
grammatical, mathematical, astronomical, and medical literature is written in 
Classical Sanskrit, as well as tales and fables such as those of the Hitopadesa and 
Paficatantra, stemming ultimately from the same source as the fables of Aesop. 

Classical Sanskrit is not a linear descendant of Vedic, but more like a niece; there 
are a (very) few formal differences between the paradigms of the two languages. In 
spite of the great formal similarity, there are many differences in usage and idiom; 
for example, Classical Sanskrit tended to avoid using finite verbs, favoring instead 
nominal constructions of various types and non-finite verbal forms. 
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The terms “Aryan” and “Indo-Aryan” 


10.28. As noted above, Indic is also called Indo-Aryan. The term “Aryan” has had 
a rather complicated history. The Sanskrit word drya-, the source of the English 
word, was the self-designation of the Vedic Indic people and has a cognate in 
Iranian *arya-, where it is also a self-designation. Both the Indic and Iranian terms 
descend from a form *drya- that was used by the Indo-Iranian tribes to refer to 
themselves. (It 1s also the source of the country-name Ivan, from a phrase meaning 
‘kingdom of the Aryans’.) In the west, various translations of Ved. arya- have been 
used, most commonly ‘nobleman’, although we really do not know what its original 

- meaning was. During the nineteenth century, it was proposed that this had been 
not only the Indo-Iranian tribal self-designation but also the self-designation of 
the Proto-Indo-Europeans themselves. (This theory has since been abandoned.) 
“Aryan” then came to be used in scholarship to refer to Indo-European. Some 
decades later it was further proposed that the PIE homeland had been located in 
northern Europe (also a theory no longer accepted), leading to speculations that 
the Proto-Indo-Europeans had been of a Nordic racial type. In this way “Aryan” 
developed yet another, purely racialist meaning, probably the most familiar one 
today. In Indo-European studies, “Aryan” (and Arisch in German) and “Indo-Aryan” 
are still frequently used in their older senses — “Aryan” to refer to Indo-Iranian (less 
commonly, Indo-European) and “Indo-Aryan” to refer to Indic. 


Sanskrit phonology 


Sanskrit historical phonology is very rich and complicated; only important highlights 
and a few of the more noteworthy details will be discussed here. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONSONANTS 


10.29, Sanskrit is the only known older IE language in which the PIE voiced aspirates 
remain unchanged, though it also made some rather sweeping innovations elsewhere 
in the system. We find three new series of consonants: voiceless aspirated stops (ph 
th etc.); a set of alveo-palatal affricates (usually just called the “palatals,” ¢ ch j jh 
A); and a set of retroflex consonants, dentals pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
curled backwards and written in Roman transcription with a dot under the letter (f 
th d dh 2). The number of nasals increased to five, one for each of the resultant places 
of articulation. There was also a symbol called arusvara (indicated in transcription 
as m or m) and one called anundsika (indicated by m) that stood for either a reduced 
nasal sound or nasalization of a preceding vowel. Partly counterbalancing these 
additions was the satem merger of the PIE labiovelars with the plain velars. The out- 
come of all these innovations was a neat 25-member system of stops and affricates: 


labial _ palatal retroflex dental _—-velar 


voiceless P c t t k 
voiceless aspirated ph ch th th kh 
voiced j d d g 
voiced aspirated bh jh dh dh gh 
nasal m i n n n 
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The voiced aspirates were sometimes reduced to just b before vowels, as in the 
imperative ihi ‘go!’ < *h,t-dhi, or the verbal adjective bitd- ‘placed’ from the San- 
skrit root dhd- ‘place’. 

The Indo-Iranian velars *k *g *gh (from PIE *R/k”, “gig”, *gh/g”h when not before 
front vowels) remained unchanged, as did the palatals *c and *j from palatalized *k 
and *g. The affricate *¢ (from PIE *k) became a palatal sibilant transliterated as & 
(see §10.35 below), while its voiced counterpart */ (from PIE *) fell together with 
*t and became j. Aspirated *jh (< palatalized *gh/g”h) and *jh (< *gb) fell together 
as bh. 


GRASSMANN’S LAW 


10.30. The Indo-Europeanist Hermann Grassmann discovered that the first in a 
sequence of two aspirated stops lost its aspiration in Sanskrit. Thus PIE * bheudh-et 
‘wakes up’ became Ved. bddhati, and the participle *bhudb-td6- became buddha- 
‘awakened’ (undergoing Bartholomae’s Law also). Grassmann also discovered the 
same kind of aspiration dissimilation in Greek, though independent of the Indic 
change (see §12.14). 


VOICELESS ASPIRATES 


10.31. A number of voiceless aspirates arose out of a combination of voiceless stop 
plus second laryngeal; for example, *pleth,- ‘broad’ > Ved. prathi-mdn- ‘width’, 
* sth,-t6- ‘stood’ > Ved. sthi-td-. In some seemingly identical phonetic environments, 
however, aspiration did not occur, as in pitdr- ‘father’ < *ph,tér-. The details are still 
insufficiently understood, but most Indo-Europeanists believe the voiceless aspirates 
to be the result of secondary developments rather than inherited from PIE, as used 
to be thought (recall $3.6). 


DENTAL PLUS DENTAL 


10.32. PIE *IsT and *DzD from dental plus dental sequences ($3.36) lost the 
internal sibilant in Indic: Ved. vrt-id- ‘turned’ < *urt-td-, vit-td- ‘found’ < *uid-t6-. 


RETROFLEX STOPS 


10.33. The retroflex consonants arose under a variety of conditions, most notably 
from assimilation to a preceding Indo-Iranian *§ or *Z (§§10.10ff.), as un PIE *okt6 
‘eight’ > Indo-Ir. *aétd > *astd- > Ved. asta, and PIE *h,us-no- ‘burned’ > Indo-Ir. 
*usnd- > Ved. usnd- ‘hot’. Since r was retroflex, n became retroflex # after 7 or 7, as 
in dur-naman- ‘having a bad name’, prnati ‘fills’. Note also PIE *nizdos ‘nest’ > 
Indo-Ir, *nigdds > pre-Sanskrit *nizdds > Ved. nidds, where the sound that originally 
caused the d to become retroflex has disappeared (recall §10.10), with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

Many other words with retroflex stops were borrowed from Dravidian lan- 
guages to the south. As the Indic tribes moved southward, the number of such 
loans increased, resulting in a general expansion of retroflexion that even affected 
originally non-retroflex dentals in native Sanskrit words. 
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RESONANTS 


10.34, As stated earlier, the outcomes of PIE */ and *r appear to have varied 
dialectally. In Sanskrit, both largely merged as *r. However, forms with / are found 
abundantly, such as s/dékas ‘poem, type of verse-line’ from *kleu- ‘to hear’. But 
these are rarer in the oldest parts of the Rig Veda, suggesting that they belong to 
a later infusion of dialectal material from a different part of India, probably the 
east (Middle Indic inscriptions from the east show a preponderance of /). Doublets 
are not infrequent, as Ved. ripéd- ‘smeared’ alongside liptd- (< PIE root “leip- ‘to 
smear, stick’). 

The syllabic *y inherited into Sanskrit is often seen rendered in English orthography 
as rt, hence spellings like Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Krishna (Skt. samskrtam, prakptam, 
Krsnas). The source of this ri is a later development in pronunciation in India. 


SIBILANTS 


10.35. In addition to the ordinary sibilant *s inherited from PIE, Sanskrit has two 
other sibilants of the sh variety, a palatal § and a farther-back retroflex ¢ (often 
written sh in older handbooks). The first is the ordinary development of PIE *k, 
while the second continues Indo-Iranian *§ and represents either PIE *s with “ruki” 

(§10.10) or PIE *& in certain environments. 


LARYNGEALS 


10.36, The laryngeals were lost in their non-syllabic (consonantal) variants, although 
not until fairly late; the Rig Veda preserves many words that must scan as though 
a laryngeal or some remnant of a laryngeal (like a glottal stop) were still present 
between vowels, a phenomenon called laryngeal hiatus. For example, vatas ‘wind’ 
must sometimes scan trisyllabically as va’atas, which comes from earlier *waHatas 
(< PIE *h,ueh,ntos). The vocalic laryngeals are continued as the vowel i (or sometimes 
7, perhaps originally only in final syllables): pitdr- ‘father’ < *ph,tér-; dbravit ‘said’ 
< *e-breuH-t. Traces of word-initial laryngeals are preserved indirectly in the length- 
ening of preceding vowels in compounds, e.g. stindra- ‘mighty’ < *h,su-h,nero-, 
literally ‘having good heroes’ (*h,su- ‘good’ + *h,ner- ‘man, hero’). Word-final 
laryngeals after consonants are preserved as -i: mahi ‘great’ = Greek méga, both 
from *megh,. 

10.37. The “long” syllabic resonants, from original syllabic resonants followed by 
laryngeals, became ir or ar before consonants (e.g. S¢rtd- ‘mixed’ < *krh,td-; purnd- 
‘full’ < *plh,n6-) and ir or ur before vowels (tirdte ‘overcomes’ < “trh,-é-; purds 
‘fort’ [genitive sing.] < *p/H-és). The conditioning factors determining vowel quality 
in these outcomes (i vs. z) are unknown. 


GLIDES AND VOWELS 


10.38. The glide *i stayed intact (written y), while *” became a sound transcribed 
as v but still pronounced w: yugdm ‘yoke’ < *ingom, vanéti ‘wins’ < *uen- (cp. Eng. 
win). After the Indo-Iranian merger of PIE *e “o and *a, not much else happened to 
the vowels except that the Indo-Iranian diphthongs *ai and “au monophthongized 
to ¢ and o, respectively. Both these vowels were pronounced long and are often 
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transcribed é and 6 in older handbooks. The earliest preserved Indic from the Mitanni 
documents shows these diphthongs still intact: a-i-ka- ‘one’, later Ved. éka-. An 
example of *ax becoming o is the name of the sacred intoxicating drink sémas ‘soma’ 
from *saumas (cp. Av. haoma-). 

The PIE long diphthongs *éi *6i became Skt. ai, and *é *ou became Skt. au: 
Ved. s-aorist dnaiksit ‘(s)he washed’ < PIE *e-néig'’-s-; Ved. o-stem instr. pl. -ais < 
PIE *-6is; Ved. gdus ‘cow’ < PIE *g”Ous. 


ACCENT 


10.39. As was noted in §3.32, Vedic preserves the PIE mobile pitch-accent system. 
The accent markings used in the native script and the Indian grammarians’ terms for 
those markings suggest that syllables preceding the accented syllable had low tone, 
and that during the pronunciation of the accented syllable the pitch rose, reaching a 
peak at its end and at the beginning of the next syllable, after which it fell again. 
The pitch-accent system changed into a stress-accent system in later Sanskrit. 


SANDHI 


10.40. In colloquial English, the final consonant of a word like hit is pronounced 
differently depending on what sound follows: contrast bit me [h1?mij], where the t 
is reduced to a glottal stop, with bit ya [hitf{a], where the ¢ merges with the follow- 
ing y to form ch. As already noted in §8.31, the rules governing such changes 
in pronunciation at word or morpheme boundaries are called sandhi rules, from 
Sanskrit samdbi- ‘putting together, transition’. In Sanskrit, these rules are very 
numerous, and differ depending on whether the boundary occurs inside a word 
(internal sandbi) or between words (external sandhi). To give an idea of the phe- 
nomenon, consider what happens in external sandhi to word-final -as, as in the 
nomin. sing. of the word devds ‘god’: this form becomes devd before most vowels or 
s, devdé before a c, devab before any other voiceless consonant or a pause (the b is 
simply pronounced 4), and devé before a voiced consonant. The Sanskrit sandhi 
rules are to some extent inherited from common Indo-Iranian, to judge by various 
traces in Avestan. 

External sandhi, especially outside the more artificial language of Classical Sanskrit 
poetry, did not occur between just any pair of words; its occurrence was governed 
by syntactic and prosodic conditions that are just beginning to be understood. 


Morphology 


10.41, Sanskrit has the greatest number of grammatical forms of any ancient Indo- 
European language. Nouns and pronouns are inflected in eight cases in singular, 
dual, and plural (the dual in the noun does not have as many case distinctions, 
however). Personal pronouns have separate full and reduced (enclitic, unstressed) 
paradigms. Verb tense-stems were still generally built by derivation from roots, 
as in reconstructed PIE. Verbs in Vedic could be conjugated in six tenses (present, 
imperfect, aorist, future, perfect, and pluperfect) and in three voices (active, middle, 
and passive); as in PIE, though, not all verbs were conjugable in all the tenses or 
voices, There were five moods: indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, and (in 
Classical Sanskrit) precative, a specialized development of the optative. The augment 
(Ved. a-) could be attached to secondary tenses (imperfect, aorist, pluperfect); when 
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it was lacking, the form is called an injunctive (recall §5.40), which sometimes 
seems to have had different semantics from augmented forms (e.g. aorist indicative 
active dvocam ‘I said’ vs. aorist injunctive active vécam which sometimes meant 
‘I will say’; imperfect indicative active dvindat ‘he found’ vs. imperfect injunctive 
active vindat ‘he finds (over and over again)’), The subjunctive in Vedic was less a 
separate mood and more a simple future tense, while the category that is called 
the future behaved more like a desiderative or volitional (‘I intend to...’, ‘I want 
to ...’). The aorist and subjunctive fall into obsolescence in Classical Sanskrit, 
which relies heavily upon nominal and participial forms to express many concepts 
that Vedic used finite verb forms to impart. See further §10.47. 


VERBS 


10.42. Present stem classes. Traditional Sanskrit grammar divides the present stems 
of verbs into ten classes, which may be exemplified as follows: 


I bharati ‘bears’ VI tudati ‘beats’ 

Il dsti ‘is’ VIL yundkti ‘yokes’ 
Il ddadhati ‘puts’ VIII tandti ‘stretches’ 
IV ndbyati ‘binds’ IX — grbhnati ‘seizes’ 
V  Srp6ti ‘hears’ X _ cordyati ‘steals’ 


From the JE point of view, several of these can be combined. Classes I, IV, VI, and 
X are all thematic verbs: simple thematics in Class I, verbs in *-ie/o- in Class IV, 
verbs accented on the suffix in Class VI and usually having zero-grade of the root 
(called the tuddti-class for PIE after the example above; see §5.28), and various 
derived forms with the suffix -aya- in Class X. The other classes are athematic. 
Class II contains root presents, and Class II reduplicated athematics. Classes VII 
and IX are nasal-infix presents ($4.18): Class IX contains set (laryngeal-final) roots 
(thus grbbnati ‘seizes’ < *ghrbb-né-h,-ti, root *ghrebhh,-), while in Class VII the 
roots end in some other consonant (so yundkti ‘yokes’ < “ju-ne-g-ti, root “jeug-). 
The nasal present *k/-né-u-ti ‘hears’ (Ved. Srndti; root *kleu-) was the likely model 
for a whole new class of presents formed by adding *-neu- to a root; these became 
the verbs of Class V and most of Class VIII (the latter containing roots that already 
had an x in them from the point of view of the Sanskrit grammarians; thus tandti 
above was formed from the Sanskrit root tan, while in IE terms it was really'a 
*.neu-present formed from the zero-grade *tz-). 

The following sample paradigms will illustrate the Vedic active and middle present 
tense forms of five of the verb classes: bhdrami ‘I bear’, dvésmi ‘I hate’, Srndmi 
‘T hear’, yundjms ‘I yoke’, and grbhnami ‘I seize’. 


I I Vv Vi xX 
Active 
sg. 1 bhdrami dvésmi Srndémi yundjmi — grbbnami 
2 bhérasi dvékst 5rndsi yundksi —_ grbhnasi 
3 bbarati dvést1 Srndtt yundkti —agrbbnati 
du.1  bhdardvas dvisvas Srnvds yutijvds grbbnivas 
2 bbarathas — dvisthds Srnuthdas yunkthds — grbhnithdas 
3 bbératas dvistas Srnutdas yunktds —_grbbnitas 
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pl. 1 bbdrémas(i) dvismds(i)  Srnmas(i) yunjmds — grbbnimds(i) 
2 bhbaratha dvistha(na) srnuthé yunkthé — grbbnithd(na) 
3 bhéranti dvisanti Synvanti yurnjanti — grbbndnti 
Middle 
sg. 
1 bhbare dvisé Srnvé yunjé grbbné 
2 bhdrase dviksé Synusé yurnksé grbbnisé 
3 bbdrate dvisté Srnvé, Srnuté yunkté grbbnité 
du.1 bbdravahe  dvisvahe Sravahe yunjvdhe — grbbnivahe 
2 bharethe dvisathe Srnvathe yunjéthe  grbhnathe 
3. bharete dvisate Srnvate yuiijate grbbndte 
pl. 1 bbéramabe dvismaébe — Srnmahe yurymahe  grbbnimahe 
2 bhdéradhve dviddbvé — irnudbvé yungdhvé grbbnidbvé 
3 bbarante dvisate Sravdte, srnviré yunjate grbbnate 


The forms ruvé and Srnviré are archaic t-less 3rd person middles (see §5.15). Vedic 
and Avestan are both important sources of information on these forms in IE. Note 
also such forms from Class II as 3rd sing. Séy-e ‘lies’, pl. Sé-re (from *kéi-oi and 
*kéi-roi), and from Avestan, mruii-e ‘it is announced’, sdi-re ‘they lie’. 

10.43, Aorists. The PIE categories of root, thematic, reduplicated, and s (sigmatic) 
aorist are all found in Sanskrit. A curious and unexplained formation is the 3rd 
sing. aorist passive in -i with old o-grade of the root, e.g. srdv-i ‘he was heard’ 
(*klou-). Below are singular and plural paradigms of the root aorist dstham ‘I 
stood’ and the sigmatic aorists dudksam ‘I conveyed’ and (middle) dstost ‘I praised’. 
The forms not attested for these particular roots are in brackets, and forms not 
attested for any root are left blank. 


Active Middle 

root sigmatic root sigmatic 

sg. 1 dsthdm [avaksam] astosi 
2 asthas [avait] asthithas [astogthas] 

3 dsthat dvat asthita dstosta 
pl. 1 dsthama [avaksma] [asthimabi| [astosmahi] 
2 dsthata [avasta} astodhvam 

3 dsthur avdksur dsthiran dstosata 


10.44. Other verbal morphology. A few of the other verbal formations in Sanskrit 
may be mentioned here; this is only a selection. The IE perfect is alive and well and 
frequently still has stative meaning (§5.49) in Vedic. Two passive verbal adjectives 
are found, one in -7d- and one in -td4-, both of good PIE provenance (§5.57). An 
indeclinable participle known as the gerund grew to be extremely important, espe- 
cially in the Classical language; it usually indicated action prior to that of the main 
verb: ha-tvé ‘having slain’, sarz-gfbb-ya ‘gathering, having gathered’. Vedic possessed 
a large number of infinitives, often with several attested for a single root; by con- 
trast, only one infinitive is found in Classical Sanskrit, in -tus (e.g. tum ‘to weave’), 
interestingly just barely attested in the Rig Veda though likely mherited (§5.55). 
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10.45. An important characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit finite verbs is that they are 
not marked with accents when they occur in main clauses, unless they are the first 
word in the clause or verse-line (the pdda). This is not to say that such verbs were 
fully unstressed, as is often stated in the literature. But it does indicate that they 
were prosodically weaker and probably had lower pitch. The feature is shared with 
the vocative case of nouns. 


NOUNS AND OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH 


10.46. The eight cases of the noun were nominative, vocative, accusative, instru- 
mental, dative, ablative, genitive, and locative. All the PIE declensional types are 
found: consonant-stems, i-stems, u-stems, long i-stems, a-stems (from PIE o-stems), 
and d-stems, as well as a few residual heteroclitic r/n-stems. Vedic preserves some 
of the mobile accent paradigms that are reconstructed for PIE, although it has 
innovated in many details. It also preserves the two different types of feminine 
i-stems, the so-called devi- and urki-types (after the words for ‘goddess’ and ‘she- 
wolf’, respectively); see §6.71. 

Vocatives are accented uniformly on the first syllable, a feature inherited from 
PIE but only residually present in the other languages. Compare nomin. sing. Ved. 
pita, Gk. pater ‘father’ with voc. Ved. pitar, Gk. pdter. 

The following sample paradigms illustrate typical nouns of several classes: devds 
‘god’, Sticis ‘bright’, priya ‘dear’, addn ‘eating’, and pita ‘father’: 


a-stem i-stem @-stem nt-stem r-stem 
Sg. N devas Sicis priya adan pita 
Vv déva Stice priye ddan pitar 
A devdm Sticim priydm adantam pitdram 
I devéna, Sticya priydya adata pitra 
deva 
D devaya Sticaye priyayai adaté pitré 
Ab devat Stices priyayds adatas pitir 
G devdsya Stices priyayas adatés pitur 
L devé Sticau priyayam adati pitari 
Du. N-A deva(u) Suici priyé adénta pitara 
Vv déva(u) Stict priye ddanta pitara 
LD-Ab devabhyim Sicibhyam priyabhyam adddbbyam  pitfbbyam 
G-L devayos Stcyos priydyos adatés pitrés 
PL ON devas, Sticayas priyds adéntas pitaras 
devasas 
Vv dévas(as) Sticayas priyds ddantas pitaras 
A devan Sticin priyds adatas pitfn 
I devdis, Sticibbis priyabhis adadbhis pitrbhis 
devébhis 
D-Ab  devébbyas — Sticibhyas_—priyabhyas  adadbhyas__pitfbbyas 
G devandm — Sicinadm ~—_—_priyanam adatam pitfaam 
L devésu Stcisu priydsu addtsu pitfsu 
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That che accusative plurals in -2 once ended in *-ns reveals itself in certain sandhi 
contexts, such as devdms tudm ‘gods you ...’, nfrb pati ‘protect men’, sdrgdvar iva 
‘like streams’ (with -b and -r from *-s). 

10.47. Compounding in Classical Sanskrit. The more artificial and ornate styles 
of Classical Sanskrit are famous for the proliferation of lengthy compound nominal 
forms, Particularly common is the stringing together of words into one great pos- 
sessive compound (bahuvrihi) modifying some other word in the sentence. Such 
compounds, of theoretically limitless length, often correspond to whole clauses 
or sentences in English. A common type is a basically tripartite compound X-Y-Z 
with the middle member a passive participle, the whole functioning as an adjective 
meaning ‘having (one’s) Z Y-ed by X’. In the Buddhacarita (Life of Buddha) by 
ASvaghosa, for example, a steed is described as laghusayydstaranopagudhaprsta- 
‘(whose) back (prsta-) was covered (upagudha-) by a short (laghu-) bed (Sayyd-) 
blanket (dstarana-)’, and a beautiful woman is compared to a river that is 
nusadpadapanktijustapadma ‘(having) lotuses (padma-) that were enjoyed (justa-) 
by a collection (pankti-) of bees (sadpada-, lit. six-footers) mm a row (zju-)’. In 
addition to bahuvrihis, the language was fond of compounds expressing essentially 
a list of things, such as rogasokaparitapabandbanavyasanani ‘disease (roga-), pain 
(Soka-), grief (paritapa-), captivity (bandhana-), (and) misfortune (vyasana-)’. 

Given the Classical authors’ penchant for detailed word-painting, these compounds 
provided a flexible template for extraordinarily rich and dense descriptive passages 
in both prose and poetry. A consequence of the wide use of such nominalizing, 
which extended far beyond what we have described here, is a marked decrease in 
the use of finite verbs. This went hand-in-hand with a simplification of the verbal 
system that was occurring in the spoken language at the same time; see §10.56 
below for more on this. 


PRONOUNS 


10.48. As noted above, personal pronouns come in two types in Vedic: fully stressed 
forms in all the cases but the vocative (for example, tudm ‘thou’, yuvdm ‘you two’, 
and yitydm ‘ye’), and unstressed enclitic forms occurring only in the accusative, 
dative, and genitive (such as the accusatives tvd, dual vém, and plural vas). The 
enclitic forms could not be placed at the beginning of a sentence or clause. 

10.49. Most of the other pronouns are of IE ancestry as well. Etymologically most 
obvious are the demonstrative pronoun sé (masc.), s@ (fem.), téd (neut.) ‘the, this’ 
(exactly cognate with Gk. ho bé 6; §7.9); the interrogative pronoun masc. kds, fem. 
ka, neut. kéd (Classical kim) ‘who, what’ from the interrogative stem *k“o- (§7.11); 
and the relative pronoun yds ya yad ‘who, which, that’ (IE *io-, §7.10). 


Syntax 


40.50. Vedic syntax is quite similar to that of the other IE languages of comparable 
date. The many inflections rendered word order fairly free, although recent research 
is increasingly showing that the freedom was not as great as used to be thought. As 
in related languages, the beginning of a sentence was a place of prominence; verbs 
normally come last, but could be fronted for emphasis. Of particular interest is the 
complex set of rules for the placement of clitics (including both the clitic pronouns 
and a variety of conjunctions and sentential particles), as discussed in §§8.22ff. 
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Vedic text sample 


10.51. Verses 11-13 of Rig Veda 10.90, the so-called Purusa Hymn. This hymn is a 
creation myth, and describes the primeval man, Purusa, seen as the source of the 
universe (see §2.32). Verse 12 provides an etiological myth of the traditional caste 
system of Indian society. 


11 yat pirusam vi 4dadhub katidha vi akalpayan 
mikham kim asya k4u bahi ka iri pada ucyete 


12 brahmano ’sya mikham Asid baha rajanyah kptah 
tri tad asya yd vdisyah padbhyam Siidré ajayata 


13 candréma mdnaso jatas cdksoh siiryo ajayata 
mukhad fndrag ca agni§ ca pranad vayur ajayata 


11 When they divided up Purusa, how many pieces did they make him into? 
What was his mouth, what were his arms, what his thighs, his feet called? 


12 His face was the priestly caste, his arms became the princely caste, 
his thighs (became) the third caste, from his feet the fourth caste was born. 


13 The moon was born from his mind, the sun was born from his eyes; 
from his face Indra and Agni, from his breath Vayu was born. 


10.51a, Notes, 11. yat: ‘when’. Historically this is the neuter accus. sing. of the relative 
pronoun, which came to be used as a sort of all-purpose conjunction. vi 4dadhub: ‘they put 
apart, divided’; vi ‘apart’ plus the 3rd pl. imperfect of dédhami ‘I place’ (cp. Gk. tithémi). 
katidhé: ‘into how many parts? vi akalpayan: 3rd pl. imperfect, ‘they made into’, from 
kalpdyati, of disputed etymology; it may be a causative that contains the same -p- found in 
such causatives as sthd-p-dyati ‘causes to stand’ (from sthd- ‘stand’). kim: ‘what?’ Notice that 
interrogative words do not need to be sentence-initial as they normally are in English. asya: 
‘his’, enclitic pronoun, genit. sing. bahd, aré, pada: ‘arms, thighs, feet’, all nomin. duals; the 
lengchening of the final vowels was induced by the PIE dual ending *-h, (§6.13). ucyete: ‘are 
called’, 3rd dual present passive of the root vac- ‘call, speak, say’, PIE *uek”-, also the root of 
Gk. (w)épos ‘word, speech, epic poem’ and Lat. udx ‘voice’ < *46k"-s. 

12, brahmané: ‘pertaining to the brahmans, priestly, priestly caste’. The word is a vrddhi- 
derivative of brabmdn- ‘brahman’, itself an amphikinetic (possessive) derivative meaning ‘the 
one of the formulation’, from the neuter noun brdbman- ‘sacred formulation’ (recall §6.29). 
Brahmano sya 1s the sandhi outcome of underlying brabmands asya. asid: 3rd sing. imper- 
fect of dst: ‘1s’. The expected athematic form ds (< *e-h,es-t) is only marginally preserved in 
the Rig Veda, replaced nearly everywhere by dsit, an innovation formed with the ending -it. 
This ending was originally proper only to laryngeal-final roots (< *-H-t). kptah: ‘(was) made’, 
t6-verbal adjective of kr- ‘do, make’, tad... yad: literally ‘it (was his thighs) that (became) 
the third caste’. vaisyah: ‘one who has settled (on the soil}, farmer, peasant’, a member of the 
third caste in Indian society; from PIE *yeik- ‘live, dwell’, cp. Gk. (w)oikos Shome’. ajayata: 
‘was born’, imperfect of jan- ‘beget’, PIE root *genh,-. 

13. manaso: ‘from his mind’, abl. sing. of mdnas- ‘mind’ (Gk. ménos ‘mental spirit, fighting 
spirit’). caksoh: ‘from his eyes’, ablative dual. agnis: Agni, god of fire (cp. Lat. ignis, Lith. 
ugnis). vayar: Vayu, god of the wind; PIE *h.xeh,-iu-, from *b,veb,- ‘blow’, whose nt- 
derivative */,ueh,-nt-o- gives Ved. vdtas {read as a trisyllable va’atas; §10.36), Lat. uentus, 
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and Eng. wind. The second laryngeal at the beginning is directly reflected by Hitt. biiwant- 
‘wind’ and the Gk. present 4(tw)é-si ‘blows’ (=Ved. vé-ti). 


Middle Indic 


10.52. Even as early a text as the Rig Veda is not filled exclusively with archaic 
Sanskrit forms, but contains (especially in the later books) many that belong to stages 
of Indic that had undergone additional sound changes. These stages are collectively 
referred to as Middle Indic or Prakrit. Throughout the history of Indian literature, 
Sanskrit and Middle Indic words and texts have coexisted; Middle Indic is thus less 
a chronological term than one referring to a particular cluster of linguistic develop- 
ments. The Prakrits, or Middle Indic dialects, are often named after particular 
regions, but their use spread beyond the purely regional to become characteristic of 
specific literary genres. For example, in Classical Sanskrit drama different dialects 
represent the speech of different classes of people: the fairly conservative western 
dialect Sauraseni is used for women and the northeastern dialect Magadhi for lowborn 
buffoons. (Compare the use of Doric Greek as the language of the choruses in 
Greek drama.) 

10.53. The term Prakrit comes from the Sanskrit word prakrtam, ‘made before, 
original, low, vernacular’; this word was opposed to samskrtam, ‘put together’, 
hence ‘adorned, perfected’, already a term for the sacred literary language in Vedic 
times. The distinction between Classical and Vulgar Latin discussed in chapter 13 is 
comparable; and just as regional varieties of Vulgar Latin developed into the modern 
Romance languages, so too did the Prakrits eventually yield the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. In literary works, Prakrits are used especially in drama; additionally, a 
variety known as Ardhamagadhi is the language of the Jain canon (Jainism is an 
ascetic philosophy and religion that developed around the sixth century Bc). 


The Asokan inscriptions 


10.54. Our first written connected texts in an Indic language date are a set of 
royal rock inscriptions set up in northwest and central India by the emperor Asoka 
probably around the mid-third century Bc. Agoka was the third emperor of the 
Maurya dynasty (c. 325-183 8c), under whose rule India was unified for the first 
time. The inscriptions are all identical in content but evince regional linguistic dif- 
ferences that are valuable for the comparative study of early Middle Indic dialects. 
Two inscriptions in the extreme northwest are written in a substantially different 
dialect, called Gandhari. 


Pali 

10.55. The immense corpus of canonical and post-canonical works of Theravada 
Buddhism (an early form of Buddhism now most prominent in Southeast Asia) 
was written in the variety of Middle Indic known as Pali. The literary form of this 
language was fixed relatively early, and by comparison with other Middle Indic 
dialects it is rather conservative. Tradition says it was the language of the Buddha 
himself, who came from eastern India, but the features of Pali are in fact central and 
western. As Buddhism spread throughout Central and Southeast Asia during the 
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first millennium AD, Pali spread with it; the impact of its vocabulary on the languages 
of this area was significant, and the scripts in which Pali was written were adopted 
for writing many languages of Central and Southeast Asia (see further below). 

Pali preserves some archaic features that are drawn from an early Indic dialect 
different from either Vedic or Classical Sanskrit. For example, the PIE “thorn” 
clusters all became the voiceless cluster ks in Sanskrit, but the ones that were origin- 
ally voiced clusters sometimes remain voiced in Pali (as they did also in Iranian), as 
in Pali ug-gharati, pag-gharati ‘oozes’ < Indo-Ir. *gzharati (cp. Av. yzar- ‘flow’, and 
contrast Ved. ksérati ‘flows’; the PIE root is *dhg“her-), Another archaism is the 
short i in the first syllable of the verb kinati ‘buys’ from PIE "k“ri-neh,-ti; the i was 
secondarily lengthened (under the influence of the verbal adjective krité- ‘bought’) 
to krindti in Sanskrit. 


Middle Indic linguistic developments 


10.56, Characteristic of Middle Indic historical phonology were the simplification 
of Sanskrit consonant clusters; the loss of most final consonants; and the weakening 
or loss of single consonants between vowels. In morphology, both noun and verb 
inflection was simplified, partly due to the loss of final consonants. Noun cases and 
stem-classes fell together, and athematic nouns became thematic. In verbs, the several 
past tenses merged into a single preterite, and the present stem replaced the root as 
the basic form from which to derive other verbal forms. A new syntactic system 
known as split ergativity arose, whereby (broadly speaking) the subject of a present- 
tense verb is in a different case from the subject of a past-tense verb. This came 
about through the reanalysis of a construction that was already common in Classical 
Sanskrit, whereby the past passive participle was used to express actions in past 
time rather than a past-tense finite verb. Thus to say ‘Indra slew the serpent’, one 
said literally ‘By Indra the serpent (was) slain’, with the logical subject (Indra) in 
the instrumental case. Over time, the logical subject in such constructions became 
reanalyzed as the grammatical subject. The resulting system is characteristic of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages, and was already developing in the later Prakrits. 


Development and spread of Indian scripts 


10.57. In the earliest inscriptions, two scripts are found, Brahmi and Kharosthi. The 
latter was limited to writing Gandhari in northwest India until the fifth century ap, 
and died out thereafter. Brahmi was to enjoy much greater fortunes, Its origins have 
been the subject of controversy, though it is most likely derived, at least in part, from 
a Semitic alphabet. By around the third century aD, it had evolved into a northern 
and a southern form. The northern form eventually spawned Devanagari, the script 
of Sanskrit and Hindi. Buddhist missionaries carried related offshoots with them 
into Central Asia, where they became used for writing Tocharian, Khotanese (a 
Middle Iranian language), and Tibetan. Knowledge of the script spread as far as 
Japan, where it greatly influenced the development and organization of the kana 
syllabaries (whose symbols, though, are derived from Chinese). 

The southern form, whose signs basically look more rounded, developed into 
the scripts used for the Dravidian languages in southern India, such as Telugu, 
Tamil, Kannada, and Malayalam, as well as of the Indic language Sinhalese in 
Sri Lanka. A variety of the southern type from about the sixth century spread 
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to Southeast Asia and is the source of the modern scripts of Thailand, Burma, 
Cambodia, and Laos. 


Modern (New) Indo-Aryan 


10.58. Between a fifth and a sixth of the world’s population speaks a Modern Indic 
language. A listing of the languages would include well over 200 names, although 
many of them form large dialect continua without clear divisions. The classification 
of most of the modern languages is made on the basis of broad geographic areas 
(zones), including Eastern, Central, Northern, Northwest, and Southern. 

The Modern Indo-Aryan languages have continued some of the developments 
described above for Middle Indic. Diphthongs were often monophthongized and 
short vowels deleted; final stops and even whole final syllables were often lost. 
Nominal inflections were reduced in many dialects to just two cases, a direct and an 
oblique; the number of grammatical genders was reduced to two or, in some areas, 
none at all. 
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10.59, The Eastern Zone includes Bengali (Bangla), spoken in Bangladesh and 
northeastern India. Bengali literature is among the oldest of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, starting in the tenth or eleventh century. Linguistically, Bengali is notable 
for being rather conservative in nominal inflection, with some nouns inflecting in up 
to six cases; but it has lost grammatical gender. Closely related to Bengali is Assamese, 
spoken in the state of Assam in eastern India; it also has a relatively rich inflectional 
system for nouns, and is noteworthy in having lost the retroflex stops. Also belong- 
ing to this branch are Bihari (Bihari) and Oriya (Oriya). 

10.60. The Central Zone includes, most famously, Hindi-Urdu or Hindustani. 
This represents two literary languages (Hindi and Urdu) of what is essentially a single 
spoken language. Hindi is spoken across northern India, while Urdu is spoken 
in northern India and Pakistan (where it is the national language). Literary Hindi is 
heavily influenced by Sanskrit and written in the same script, while Urdu is rich 
in Persian and Arabic loanwords and is written in a modified Perso-Arabic script. 
Gujarati (Gujarati), spoken in Gujarat and the neighboring states of Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan, preserves all three genders in the noun, unlike Hindi, which only has 
two (masculine and feminine). Punjabi (Panjabi), spoken in the Punjab in northwest 
India and Pakistan, has developed tones on vowels that originally neighbored voiced 
aspirated stops; for example, initial voiced aspirated stops have became voiced 
stops with a low tone on the following vowel. Also belonging to the Central Zone is 
Romani (or Romany), the language of the Roma or Gypsies, spoken now primarily 
in Europe. It apparently separated from the other Centra! languages around 1000; 
its modern varieties have borrowed heavily from the languages of the regions where 
the Roma settled. 

10.61. Most prominent of the Northern Zone languages is Nepali (Nepali), 
spoken primarily in Nepal and northeast India. 

10.62. The Northwestern Zone includes the Dardic languages, especially Kashmiri 
(Kashmiri), spoken in northwest India and Pakistan. The Dardic languages share 
several features with neighboring Iranian languages; Kashmiri, for example, has 
merged the voiced aspirated stops with the plain voiced stops, probably under Iranian 
influence. Sindhi (Sindhi) is spoken mostly in the Sindh region of Pakistan; it is 
unusually conservative in retaining final short vowels, but has innovated strikingly 
in developing a series of implosive stops. 

At the other end of the subcontinent is Sinhalese (Sinhala), spoken on the island 
of Sri Lanka. The ancestors of the Sinhalese came from northern India and colonized 
the island probably in the fifth century Bc. Some inscriptions in an early form of the 
language, in the Brahmi alphabet, have been dated to the second century BC; sub- 
stantial amounts of Buddhist literature were being produced from around ap 1000. 
Sinhalese merged the aspirated and unaspirated stops. 

10.63. Finally, the Southern Zone contains Marathi (Marathi), spoken in 
Maharashtra and adjacent states. 


For Further Reading 


The literature on Sanskrit and Indic is vast; there is, however, no complete comparative 
grammar, and few major reference works that are either in English or up-to-date. A notable 
exception is the standard Sanskrit grammar, Whitney 1896 (still exceptional im spite of its 
age) and, specifically for Vedic, Macdonell 1910 (which lists all the forms that occur, by 
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category) and the smaller (but still very useful) Macdonell 1916. The standard introductory 
selection of Rig Vedic hymns, with translations, notes, and glossary, 1s Macdonell 1917. The 
one comprehensive Sanskrit compatative grammar is in German and incomplete (Wackernagel 
and Debrunner 1896— ); the most recent volume appeared in 1964, and volumes on the verb 
and syntax are still lacking. The standard edition of the Rig Veda 1s Aufrecht 1877, and the 
most commonly used scholarly translation is Geldner 1951-7, unhappily out of print. Readers 
of French may profitably avail chemselves of the 17 volumes of translations of various Vedic 
hymns and commentary in Renou 1955-69. A new complete translation in English, currently 
1n preparation by the American Indologists Joel Brereton and Stephanie Jamison, will super- 
sede all previous ones when it is finished. Hermann Grassmann’s dictionary of the Rig Veda 
(Grassmann 1873) lists every form and gives the surrounding context for many passages; it is 
still immensely useful in spite of its often out-of-date definitions. A newly finished and very 
up-to-date etymological dictionary of both the Vedic and the Classical languages is Maythofer 
1986-2001. Sanskrit syntax is given fundamental treatment in Delbriick 1886; for more 
modern analyses of Wackernagel’s Law in Vedic and related phenomena, see Hale 1987 (see 
Bibliography, ch. 8) and subsequent works. A useful new historical and grammatical account 
of Pali is Oberlies 2001. The articles of the late Karl Hoffmann on both Indic and Iranian are 
masterful; they are collected in Hoffmann 1975-92. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Rig Veda “ruki" Aryan sandhi 
Nuristani Brugmann’s Law _ Indo-Aryan injunctive 
Law of Palatals Mitanni retroflex Middle Indic 
Bartholomae’s Law = Panini laryngeal hiatus § Asoka 
Exercises 


1 Give the outcomes of the following PIE forms in Sanskrit after the operation of 
Brugmann’s Law, changes to the velars, vowel mergers, monophthongization of 
diphthongs, and changes to the resonants. (Don’t forget to apply any relevant 
pre-indo-lranian changes.) Show or describe the intermediate steps. For the 
purpose of this exercise, both *r and */ became r. 

Example: *genos ‘tribe, kind, family’ became janas (*@ became j and the two 
mid vowels became a) 


*g"olbhom ‘womb’ 
*bhagos ‘portion, good fortune’ 


a *k*ormn ‘doing, action’ 
b 

c *dhermn ‘law’ 

d 

e 


*semsk"rtom ‘thing put together’ 
*nirueh,nom ‘blowing out, extinction’ 
*ueidos ‘knowledge’ 

*jeugom ‘yoking, joining’ 


*ghenu ‘jaw’ 
*meghorége ‘great king’ 


——Ssea * 


2 Vedic has a family of words that includes an adjective drégha- ‘deceitful’ and a 
toot noun aruh- ‘deceit’. 


a Which PIE velar or velars are the possible sources for the root-final consonant 
in this family of words? 
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b Part of the paradigm of drih- is accus. sing. driham, nomin. pl. drihas, 
accus. pl. druhds. Are any of these forms not predicted by the operation of 
regular sound changes? 

c Provide an explanation for any unpredicted forms you identified in b. 


a The neuter of the Classical Skt. interrogative pronoun, kim (§10.48), is odd 
from the point of view of historical Sanskrit phonology. What is odd about it? 
Can you suggest an explanation? 

b The form kim is also odd from the point of view of PIE morphology. Why? 


What would have been the outcome in Sanskrit of the boldfaced sequences in 
the following PIE forms? 


a “h,elsi ‘you go’ 
b “*isnont- ‘setting in motion’ 
¢ ‘*dikto- ‘indicated, pointed’ 
da “ulsto- ‘active’ 


*urneuti ‘covers’ 
*husto- ‘having shined’ 
*houksont- ‘growing’ 
*hoursto- ‘having rained’ 


s,Q >*>o 


By Bartholomae’s Law and any other relevant sound changes, what would be 
the outcome in Sanskrit of the following words? 


a *rudhto- ‘obstructed’ c “mrdhto- ‘neglected’ 
b ‘“labhto- ‘taken’ d= *dughto- ‘milked’ 


A special case involving Bartholomae’s Law is the outcome of the cluster *-ght-. 
Based on the following forms, what was the outcome of this cluster? (Ignore the 
retroflection of the $ in 4sadha-.) 


*nseghto- > asadha- ‘invincible’  “ughto- > udha- ‘conveyed’ 
*“hamighto- > midhda- ‘urinated’ *“drghto- > drdha- ‘strong’ (r scans long) 


Apply Grassmann's Law and any other relevant sound changes to the following 
forms to produce their outcome in Sanskrit: 


*dhedheh,mi ‘| place’ 

*dhughroi ‘milks’ 

*bheudhetoi ‘wakes up’ 

*edheg"het ‘was burning’ 

*gheghose ‘has eaten’ (note: apply Grassmann’s Law first) 


gaonos 


As seen in the chart in §10.46, the accusative singular of consonant stems ends 
in -am (adantam, pitaram). Given Indo-Iranian sound changes, is this expected? If 
not, say what should have been the outcome, and give an explanation for the form 
actually occurring. Do not suggest additional sound changes to account for it. 


Identify the class to which the following Sanskrit verbs belong and indicate the 
type of JE present stem that it continues. 


a ste ‘sits’ (middle) 
b_ bhindatti ‘splits’ (cp. passive bhidydte ‘is split’) 
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padyate ‘goes’ (middle) 

nudati ‘pushes’ 

pacati ‘cooks’ 

prnati ‘fills’ (cp. passive pirydte ‘is filled’) 

bibharti ‘carries’ (cp. passive verbal adjective bhrta- ‘carried’) 
hinéti ‘impels’ (cp. 1st pl. root aorist 4hema) 


re troan 


10 One important group of Sanskrit verbs not mentioned in the chapter are the 
causatives, formed with the suffix -dya-. Observe the following pairs of causatives 
and past participles: 


pav-ayati ‘causes to cleanse’ pu-ta- ‘cleansed’ 
jar-ayati ‘makes old’ jir-na- ‘aged’ 
man-ayati ‘makes thought (highly of)’ ma-ta- thought’ 
yaj-ayati ‘causes to worship’ is-ta- ‘worshiped’ 


Given your knowledge of the PIE causative and of sound changes in Indo- 
Iranian, provide an explanation for the difference in root vocalism (-a- vs. -a-) in 
these causatives. 


11. a The Vedic text sample in §10.51 contains one verb form showing accent 
(adadhuh) and four verb forms not showing accent (akalpayan, ucyete, asid, 
ajayata). Explain why some of these are written with an accent and some 
without. 

b_ In another Rig Vedic hymn (10.129.2) there is a sentence that reads, anid 
avatam svadhaya tad ékam ‘That one breathed by its own power, without 
wind’. Why is the verb anid ‘breathed’ accented? 


PIE Vocabulary II: Animals 


*ekyos ‘horse’: Ved. a46va-, Gk. hippos, Lat. equus 

*g’ou- ‘cow’: Ved. gav-, Gk. bodis, Lat. bés (bou-) 

“heout- ‘sheep’: Lycian xawa-, Ved. avi-, Lat. ouis, Eng. Ewe 
*kuon ‘dog, HouND’: Hitt. kuwan-, Ved. va, Gk. ku6n, Lat. canis 
*suHs ‘pig’: Gk. has, Lat. sds, Eng. sow 

*§hans- ‘coose’: Ved. harhsas, Lat. (h)anser, OCS gost 

*h, ftkos ‘bear’: Hitt. hartaqgas, Ved. fksas, Gk. 4rktos, Lat. ursus 
*ulk"os ‘wot’: Hitt. walkuwa- ‘monster’ (?), Gk. /ukos, Lat. fupus 
*mds ‘mouse’: Gk. mis, Lat. mis, OCS mysT 


11 Indo-Iranian II: Iranian 


Introduction 


11.1. Languages bearing the designation “Iranian” are by no means limited geo- 
graphically to Iran. Since ancient times Iranian languages have been spoken over a 
large section of southwestern and central Asia — from Armenia and Mesopotamia in 
the west, to the Persian Gulf in the south, all the way into Chinese Turkestan in the 
east, and well to the north of what is now Iran, Afghanistan, and Tajikistan (the only 
modern countries whose official languages are Iranian). Chronologically, the Iranian 
subbranch is divided into Old Iranian (until c. 400 Bc), Middle Iranian (c. 400 Bc- 
c. AD 900), and the modern Iranian languages. By dialect-area it is divided into East 
and West Iranian, or into Southwest, Central, and Northeast Iranian. 

The study of the Iranian languages has made remarkable strides in the last century. 
The discovery of several Middle Iranian languages in the early 1900s coupled with 
a steady advance in philological methods in Avestan studies has put Iranian linguistics 
on an equal footing with Indic. As noted in the previous chapter, Iranian preserves 
some archaic features that were lost in the former (see the fuller discussion in §11.23 
below), but unfortunately the Old Avestan corpus, the most archaic textual material 
in Iranian, is very small. 

Most of chis chapter will concern the two Old Iranian languages Avestan and 
Old Persian, the only ones in which we have texts. We know of several other con- 
temporaneous languages, including Median ($11.27) and Scythian (preserved in 
some glosses and proper names), spoken in the extreme northwest of Iranian territ- 
ory. Scythian may have been the Iranian language that came into contact with the 
early Slavs and from which the latter obtained a few loanwords (see §18.15). 


Basic Iranian phonological characteristics 


Several features distinguish the Iranian subgroup from Indic; these are innovations 
that occurred after the Common Indo-Iranian period, or retention of Common Indo- 
Iranian features that were changed in Indic. 

11.2. Deaspiration of voiced aspirates. The voiced aspirates lost their aspiration 
and became ordinary voiced stops, as in Ay. baraigti and OPers. bara(n)tiy ‘they 
carry’ < Indo-Ir. *bbaranti. 

11.3. Spirantization of voiceless stops. Characteristic of Iranian is the develop- 
ment of stops into fricatives in many environments. In the case of the voiceless stops 
*p *t *k, they became the fricatives f 6 (= [6] Eng. th) and x (= [x] German ch) 
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before non-syllabic consonants, as in Av. and OPers. fra- ‘forth, forward’ from 
Indo-Ir. *pra-, Av. ca@uudré ‘four’ from Indo-Ir. *catudras; and Av. xrdra- ‘bloody’ 
from Indo-Ir. *krara-. 

11.4, Development of the palatals. The Indo-Iranian palatals *¢ and *f(b) (from 
PIE *k and *8(b), recall §10.5) became Avestan and Median s and z and Old 
Persian @ and d; their intermediate Common Iranian stage may have been the 
affricates *ts and “dz. 

11.5. Weakening of *s to b. The old sibilant *s became weakened to h before 
vowels or resonants in Iranian, as in Av. bapta ‘seven’ (< Indo-Ir. *sapta) and abmi 
‘I am’ (< *asmi). This development is similar to that of Greek, as we will see in the 
next chapter. 

11.6. Dental-plus-dental clusters and Bartholomae’s Law. As discussed in §10.6, 
the Indo-Iranian outcomes of the PIE dental-plus-dental clusters, namely *-tst- 
(< PIE *-t- and *-d-t-) and *-dzd(b)-, lost the initial dental in Iranian and became 
-st- or -zd-: Av. vista- ‘known’ (cp. Ved. vittd-; Indo-Ir. *yitsta- < PIE *uid-to-), 
OPers. azda ‘known’ (cp. Ved. addhd ‘surely’; Indo-Ir. *adzdhd < earlier *adh-ta). 
The progressive voicing assimilation induced by Bartholomae’s Law is preserved in 
Iranian not only in the cluster -zd-, but in other clusters as well. In Old Avestan it is 
still regularly preserved in all contexts, as in aogada (phonetically aogda) ‘he said’ 
< *augh-ta and aoygd ‘you said’ < *augh-Sa. But in Younger Avestan its effects were 
largely undone by analogy (for example, ‘he said’ is aoxta). 

11.7. Laryngeals, Vocalized laryngeals were lost word-medially in Iranian, as in 
Ay. duxtar- ‘daughter’ (vs. Ved. dubitdr- < *dhugh,ter-), but apparently preserved 
elsewhere on occasion, as i (e.g. in the 1st pl. middle verb ending -maidi, cp. Ved. 
-mabi < *-medbh,, and perhaps in Younger Av. pitd ‘father’ < *ph,tér, although 
Old Avestan has pta). The laryngeals in their non-vocalized form left traces in 
two important ways. First, *h, aspirated a preceding voiceless stop, e.g. genit. sing. 
pa06 ‘path’ < PIE *pnt-h,-es; and second, Old Avestan preserves so-called laryngeal 
hiatus (see further §11.21) like Vedic but more faithfully. 

11.8. Preservation of diphthongs. In contrast to Sanskrit, Iranian preserved the 
Indo-Iranian diphthongs *ai and *au. These are written as aé and ao in Avestan, ai 
and au in Old Persian: Av. daéuua- ‘demon’, OPers. daiva- ‘evil god’ (vs. Ved. devds 
‘god’); Av. haoma-, OPers. hauma- ‘sacred intoxicating drink’ (vs. Ved. sémas). Later 
in Middle Iranian times (§11.35 below), these diphthongs were monophthongized 
as they had been in Sanskrit. 


Avestan 


11.9, Avestan is the language of the Avesta, the collection of sacred texts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. The full Pahlavi (Middle Persian) name, abestag u zand, meaning 
‘texe and commentary’, was mistakenly rendered as Zend-Avesta in Europe; Zend 
was further misunderstood as a language name, and for well over a century Avestan 
was known as “Zend.” Avestan was introduced to Europe by the French scholar 
A. H. Anquetil du Perron, who journeyed to India in 1754 to learn about Zoroastri- 
anism from the Parsis (Zoroastrians who had migrated to India in the tenth century) 
and published the first Avestan texts and translations in 1771. Avestan is classified 
as East Iranian, and it is believed to have been spoken in an area from the Aral Sea 
to what is now easternmost Iran. 
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Zoroastrianism and the Avesta 


11.10. Zoroaster or Zarathustra (Av. ZaraOuStra-; Zoroaster is the Greek rendering 
of his name) was a prophet who founded the Mazdayasnian religion (more familiarly 
called Zoroastrianism). The dates of his life are unknown, although linguistic and 
comparative evidence points to the late second millennium Bc. The Mazdayasnian 
religion eventually spread throughout pre-Islamic Iran and adjacent territories. 
Zoroastrians believe in a cosmic dualism in which good spirits (ahura-) and evil spirits 
or demons (daéuua-) are in constant conflict, a conflict that will ultimately end with 
the triumph of good. A supreme being who heads the good spirits is worshiped, Ahura 
.Mazda or ‘wise lord’ (Av. abur6é mazda, OPers. Auramazdé, ModPers. Obrmazd), 
whence the term Mazdayasnian (yasna- means ‘worship, sacrifice’). 

The roots of Zoroastrianism are the inherited Indo-Iranian religion that became 
Hinduism in India, but ZarathuStra’s teachings resulted in many changes, includ- 
ing some that reversed or rejected traditional concepts. A famous example is the 
Avestan word for ‘demon’ mentioned above, daéuua-, which is the inherited word 
for ‘god’ (cp. Ved. devds). Nonetheless, many myths in the Rig Veda have analogues 
in the Avesta, and cognate phrases and formulas are found abundantly in both works 
(e.g. Ved. rtdsya patha ‘by a path of truth’ = OAv. ajahiid pa@d). Thus the Avesta 
importantly continues a common inherited religious poetic tradition. 

The Avesta consists of several separate texts: the Yasna (the liturgy, containing 
formulaic prayers and hymns); the YaSts (poems, some lengthy, celebrating particular 
deities and their deeds); the Vidévdat or Vendidad (a legal text concerning punishment 
and purification); the Khorde Avesta {miscellaneous short prayers); the Nirangestan 
(ritual rules and legal matters); and various other texts. 

11.11, The linguistically oldest Avestan, called Old or Gathic Avestan, is confined 
mostly to the core of the Yasna, namely Yasna 28-34, 43-51, and 53. These sections 
constitute the five Gathas (or Gathas; g@@d ‘song’) traditionally ascribed to Zarathustra 
himself. Also in Old Avestan is the prose ritual text called the Yasna Haptanhaiti or 
“Yasna of the seven chapters’ (Yasna 35.3-41), as well as four sacred formulas 
preserved in Yasna 27 and 54. Old Avestan, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
is grammatically comparable to the language of the Rig Veda. It is therefore usually 
assumed to be of about the same age, perhaps dating to the late second millennium sc. 

11.12. The rest of the Avesta is written in Younger Avestan (or Young Avestan). As 
Younger Avestan is structurally more archaic than our earliest Old Persian, it is prob- 
ably several centuries older; a reasonable estimate puts it at the ninth or eighth century 
BC. It is apparently not a linear descendant of Old Avestan (just as Classical Sanskrit 
is not a linear descendant but rather a “niece” of Vedic Sanskrit), and the two varieties 
differ from each other in a few details. For example, all final vowels were long in 
Old Avestan, regardless of whether they come etymologically from long or short 
vowels: contrast Old Av. aséi ‘is’ with Younger Av. asti, both from Indo-Ir. *asti. 


Textual transmission 


11.13. Anyone working with Avestan materials needs to be aware of the quality of 
their transmission, which is sometimes poor. The existing manuscripts are thought 
to go back ultimately to an edition compiled in Persia during the Sassanian dynasty 
(ap 224-652). By this point, Avestan had been long dead as a spoken language, 
and was only used in reciting the sacred religious texts. No direct copy of the 
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putative Sassanian archetype exists; the surviving manuscripts stem from a much 
later descendant dating to the eleventh century or thereabouts. The earliest preserved 
Avestan manuscript dates only to the year 1288, and some of the most important 
other manuscripts were not produced until the 1600s and 1700s. Clearly, there has 
been plenty of opportunity for errors to enter into the transmission, both modern- 
izations under the influence of modern speakers and miscopyings. 


Script 

11.14. An alphabetic script was invented, perhaps in the fourth century, for the express 
purpose of recording the recitation of the Avestan texts; some of the letters were taken 
from those of “Book Pahlavi” (see §11.40 below) while the rest were invented afresh. 
To preserve the recitation accurately, the script was devised to encode much of the 
phonetic detail of Avestan. (Contrast this with scripts devised by native speakers of 
a language, which rarely encode such detail because any native speaker can supply 
the missing information.) Unfortunately the script does not encode all the phonetic 
information we might like to have; in particular, there is no indication of the place- 
ment or nature of the word-stress, for example. The phonetic detail and certain 
orthographic conventions lend an unfamiliar look to the spelling of many words that 
are in fact little different from their Sanskrit cognates, like the instr. pl. daéuuaéibis 
‘by the demons’ (Ved. devébhis ‘by the gods’) and the noun i@iiejab- ‘danger’ (Ved. 
tydjas-): uu and ii represent the glides w and y; aé represents the diphthong ai; and 
an extra i before a consonant indicates palatalization of that consonant. 

In the manuscripts, words are separated from each other by dots (.), which also 
regularly appear between the members of a compound (such as aspé.gar- ‘devour- 
ing horses’), and occasionally at or near other morpheme boundaries, such as before 
an inflectional ending (e.g. OAv. didrayz6.duiié ‘you [pl.] wish to hold firmly’), In 
the standard transcription of Avestan, it is customary to include such dots only 
when they occur inside a word. 


Phonology 


CONSONANTS 


11.15. Velars. Below is a tabular comparison of the Sanskrit and Avestan outcomes 
of the velars: 


PIE Skt. Av. 
*k, iad Fad k k 
*e, *gv g zg 
“gh, *g"h gh g 
*k, *k” before front V c 

*g. *g” before front V j j 
*gh, *e”h before front V oh j 
ek é 4 
*g j 5 


*sh h Zz 
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The development of the velars in Avestan is thus fairly straightforward. The Iranian 
velar stops *k and “g (representing PIE *k *k” *g *g” *gh *gb) and affricates *c 
and *j (representing the same PIE sounds, but before front vowels) remained intact 
as k gc j. The PIE palatals, which had become *é and */ in Indo-Iranian, became 
the sibilants s and z in Avestan (their outcomes in Old Persian are different; 
see §11.30), as in sdire ‘they lie’ (Ved. Sére, PIE *kei-ro-) and zairi- ‘yellow, golden’ 
(Ved, bari-, PIE *ghel-). Thus Avestan kept three distinct reflexes of palatals, velars 
before front vowels, and velars elsewhere, in contrast to Sanskrit, which partially 
merged the first two. 

11.16. Spirantization of voiced stops. The spirantization of the voiceless stops has 
already been dealt with (§11.3). The voiced Indo-Ir. stops b d g became fricatives 
in many environments in YAv., especially word-internally and before voiced con- 
sonants of various kinds. These are written 8 6 7, representing phonetic {v 8 y], as in 
garafna- ‘seize’ (Ved. grbbna-), dadaiti ‘gives; puts’ (Ved. dédati, dddhati), and 
y(a)na ‘woman’ (Ved. gna-). 

11.17. Iranian *h, Important for the general look of the language is the further 
development of Iranian * from PIE *s. Word-internally before a it became a sound 
transliterated as ph, as in apbat ‘he will be’, the 3rd sing. pres. subjunctive of ab- 
‘be’ (cp. Ved. dsat ‘will be’). A PIE sequence *sy became a sound transliterated x’, 
as in x’ahar- ‘sister’ < *syesor-. 


VOWELS 


11.18. Development of “a. The development of the vowels in Avestan is complex. 
We here list some of the changes to affect just one of them, Indo-Ir. “a. This vowel 
generally remained intact, but became a sound written a before a nasal, as in the 
accus. sing. ending -am (Ved. -am) and the noun namo ‘reverence’ (Ved. ndmas). 
The sequence *-an- before a coronal fricative (s, z, @) became g, representing a 
nasalized a, as in mg@ra- ‘formulation’ (Ved. mdntra-) and fSutigs ‘cattle-herder’ 
< *pku-ient-s (from *peku ‘cattle, livestock’; cp. Lat. pecit ‘cattle’). Final -as, most 
common in the nomin. sing. of thematic masculine nouns and adjectives, became 
-6, as in daéuuo ‘demon’; this development also happened before a morpheme 
boundary in compounds, e.g. asp6.gar- ‘devouring horses’, A particularly unusual- 
looking development is the Old Avestan outcome -dng from Indo-Iranian *-ans, 
as in the accus. pl. daéuu-ang ‘demons’ < PIE *deix-ons, in the genit. sing. x"ang 
‘of the sun’ < Indo-Ir. *swans or *suHans, and in the phrase ding paiti- ‘lord of the 
house’ < Indo-Ir, *dans pati-, PIE *dems potis (cp. Ved. dam-patis, Gk. des-potés 
‘master, lord’), 

11.19. Long *@ normally remained, but also became g before nasals sometimes 
(e.g. the accus. sing. daéngm ‘religion’ < *-am). Before “s it became a sound trans- 
literated as 4, as in the feminine nomin. pl. ta ‘these’ (Ved. tds) and the feminine 
genit. pl. yanham ‘of which’ (Ved. yasam). 

11.20. Development of *y. The reflex of syllabic *r is written ara, as in karata- 
‘done’ (Ved. kytd-). An interesting development is that an accented *f was devoiced 
before a following voiceless stop, becoming a sound or sound sequence written 
abr (e.g. vabrka- ‘wolf’, cp. Ved. vfka-), and if the stop was a t, the combination 
produced a sh-like sound written with a letter transliterated as $. This happened 
not only with stressed syllabic *f but also with *-dr-: magiia- ‘mortal’ (cp. Ved. 
mdartya-); amaga- ‘immortal’ (cp. Ved. amrta-). 
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Note incidentally that these last changes provide important evidence for the exist- 
ence of a mobile accentual system in early Iranian. A mobile accent is found today 
in Pashto and a few other modern Iranian languages. 

11.21. Laryngeal hiatus. The poetic meter of the Gathas shows that, as in Vedic, 
certain long vowels count as two vowels (i.e., two syllables) with a hiatus (presumably 
a glottal stop) between them. The hiatus corresponds to a former laryngeal; we 
therefore call this phenomenon laryngeal hiatus. Thus the nomin.-accus. sing. da 
‘gift’ must scan as two syllables, i i.e. da’a (from *da’6 < *deb,-os), whereas the 2nd 
ae aorist injunctive da ‘you give/gave, you put’ does not, as it comes from *deh,s 

1 *dheh,s, both monosyllables. The poetry of the Gathas is very consistent in 
iets laryngeal hiatus where it would be expected on etymological grounds 
— far more consistent in fact than the Rig Veda, making Old Avestan extremely 
valuable for the laryngeal theory. 

11.22. Sandhi. The complicated external sandhi found in Sanskrit is not present 
in Avestan. Thus the nominative singular of the word for demon is always daéuud, 
though its Vedic counterpart (‘god’) was devé only before voiced consonants, and 
otherwise could be devd, devas, devab, or devdé, But etymological final -s’s reappear 
sometimes, especially when a clitic follows, as in daéuuas.ca ‘and the demon’ (cp. 
Ved. devdé ca), but sporadically also in other contexts, as in hauuaiiasa tanuud ‘of 
one’s own body’ (otherwise hauuaiia). All word-final 2’s are written with a modified 
t that is transliterated as ¢; this may have been an unreleased ¢. Note, though, the 
treatment in clitic groups such as ad-di§ ‘so through them’, versus at ‘so’ when 
alone. 


Morphology 


11.23. Due to the relative paucity of material, not all inflectional endings are 
attested; but it is clear that the morphological system of Old and Younger Avestan 
is essentially the same as that of Vedic Sanskrit, with only some minor differences in 
detail. Notably though, Avestan, in particular Old Avestan, preserves some archaic 
features that are not found in Vedic. (Interestingly, most of these features are not 
found in Younger Avestan either, making the latter in some sense closer to Vedic 
than to Old Avestan.) For example, in verbs, the distinction between the 1st sing. 
primary thematic ending *-oh, and athematic ending *-mz 1s preserved: thematic 
parasd ‘I ask’ (versus Vedic prechdmi) but athematic ahmi ‘I am’. Avestan also 
preserves traces of proterokinetic inflection in /n-stems, a feature lost in Indic: the 
word for ‘day’, aiiara, has genit. sing. aitan from *atans, proterokinetic because of 
the zero-grade genitive ending *-s. The word for ‘path’, nomin. pantd, accus. pantam, 
genit. pa@6 famously preserves the amphikinetic ablaut of its PIE ancestor, *pént- 
oh,s “pént-ob,-m *put-h,-és, down to the location of the laryngeal in all the forms: 
the ending -gm of the accusative scans with laryngeal hiatus, and the laryngeal 
aspirated the preceding ¢ to produce 2 in the oblique stem, but not in the strong 
stem where it was separated from the t by a vowel. 

But retained archaisms are always balanced by innovations; one which may be 
mentioned is the Younger Avestan extension of the final -¢ of the thematic ablative 
singular ending -at to athematic ablatives (where it replaced the final *-s used for 
both the genitive and the ablative), as in narat ‘from a man’ (vs. genit. naras). 
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Old Avestan text sample 


11.24, Stanza 4 from Yasna 44, called the Tat.6Ba.parasa Haiti after its opening 
words, The poet is asking his patron for a reward for singing his praises and alludes 
to the fact that a patron who did not remunerate his poet was subject to punish- 
ment. Such a reciprocity relation between poet and patron was important in ancient 
Indo-European cultures; see §2.38. 

The translation here is modeled on that of Helmut Humbach. 


tat 6Ba porasa ara mdi vaoca ahura 
kasna darata zamca ad3 nabasca 
auuapastois k3 apd uruuarasca 

k3 vatai duuanmaibiiasca yaogat asi 
kasna vanhdu8 mazda dami§ managho 


This I ask you, tell me straight, Lord: 

Who holds firm both the earth and the heavens 

from falling? Who (holds firm) the waters and plants? 
Who yokes the two swift ones to the wind and the clouds? 
Who (is) the creator of good thought, o Wise One? 


11.24a, Notes. taf: ‘this, that’, Ved. #dt. All the stanzas but the last one in this hymn begin with 
this line. @Ba: ‘you’, accus. sing. enclitic pronoun, Ved. tvd. parasa: ‘I ask’, Ist sing. present, 
with -d from PIE *-oh, without the addition of -mi (vs. Ved. prechdmi); §11.23. ara&: ‘straight, 
correctly’, related to arazu- ‘straight’, Ved. zji-. mdi: ‘me’, 1st sing. dat. enclitic pronoun, 
Ved. me; 6i and not aé was the Avestan outcome of Indo-Ir. *ai in word-final position and in 
closed syllables. vaoca: ‘tell’, aorist imperative; Ved. voca. This is a reduplicated aorist, PIE 
*ye-uk"-. Note that the etymologically short final vowel is long here (recall §11.12). 

kasna: ‘who’, literally ‘which man, which person’, combination of the masc. nomin. sing. of 
the interrogative pronoun plus the nomin. sing. of the word for ‘man’, nd (< *h,nér) cliticized 
and having little meaning. The interrogative has the form kas- in close sandhi before the 
enclitic (see §11.22), and appears alone as kd below. darata: ‘holds firm, keeps’, 3rd sing. 
aorist middle injunctive, PIE *dhy-to. zamca: accus. sing. of ‘earth’ (= Ved. ksdm) plus enclitic 
conjunction -cd ‘and’ (PIE *k”e). The sequence -cd. . . -cé means ‘both . . . and’, as elsewhere 
in IE. ads: ‘below’, a word occurring only here; related to the adjective adara- ‘located 
below’, Ved. ddhara-. nabasca: ‘and heavens’, accus. pl.; the -s only shows up before enclitics. 

auuapastois: ‘from falling’, genit. sing. of a ti-abstract noun consisting of the prefix auua- 
‘down’ plus either *pad-ti- (from pad- ‘fall’) or *pat-ti- (from pat- ‘fly, fall’), apo: ‘waters’, 
accus. pl., Ved. apds. uruuarasca: ‘and plants’. The same phrase is in Vedic: apdéca urvdraéca 
‘waters and (plantable) fields’ (Atharva Veda 10.10.8). Indo-Iranian ‘urvard- is related to 
Gk. droura ‘plowland’ and Olr. arbor ‘grain’, though the details are uncertain. 

yatai: ‘wind’, dat. sing, the first syllable scans as two syllables because of laryngeal 
hiatus (PIE *h,ueh,pto-), duuanmaibiiasca: ‘and clouds’, dat. pl. of the n-stem duugnman-. 
Elsewhere the word has the stem dunman-. It is related to Ved. dhvan- ‘make smoke, form 
clouds’, from PIE *dhyenh,-, and perhaps ultimately to PIE *dbih,-mo- ‘smoke’ (> Lat. 
fumus). yaogat: ‘yokes’, 3rd sing. aorist injunctive. asi: ‘the two swift ones’, neuter accus. 
dual, referring to the two horses of a team, or perhaps to two teams. Compare Rig Veda 
3.35.4 yunajmi hari asi ‘Il yoke the two swift steeds’. 

vagh3us: ‘good’, genit. sing. of vayhu- or vohu- ‘good’ (= Ved. vdsu-, from PIE “vesu-), 
modifying mananhé ‘thought’, genit. of mand (= Ved. mdnas, from PIE *men-os-, from 
*men- ‘to think’). ‘Good thought’ (nomin. vob mand) was a central Zoroastrian concept 
and one of the manifestations of the Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda. mazda: ‘wise’, cp. Ved. 
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medha- ‘wisdom’; both from an Indo-Iranian phrase *sns dba- ‘put (one’s) mind’. damis: 
‘creator’, from d@- (PIE *dheb,-) ‘put, create’ with the rare suffix *-mi- that also appears in 
the Gk. cognate thémis ‘right, law’ (*‘something set down’, PIE *dbh,-mi-). 


Younger Avestan text sample 


11.25. From Yast 14 (the Bahiram Ya&t), excerpt from verse 40. An Iranian 
descendant of the IE dragon-slaying myth (see chapter 2). 


yim @raétaon6 taxmo barat 
yo janat aZim dahakom 
Orizafanam Orikamoradam 
xSuuaS.asim hazanra.yaoxstim 
a§.aojaghom daéuuim drujom 
ayam gaé@auuiid druuantem 


(... the power and the force) which mighty Thraetaona had, who slew the serpent 
Dahaka, the three-jawed, three-headed, six-eyed, thousand-skilled, the extremely 
powerful demoniacal monster, evil (and) sacrilegious to living beings... 


11.25a. Notes, @raétaond: Thraétaona, a mythical Iranian dragon-slaying hero. janat azim: 
‘slew the serpent’, cognate with Ved. dhann dhim in the related Vedic dragon-slaying myth 
(though the verb form is slightly different, being a thematic rather than an athematic imperfect). 
The Iranian serpent’s name is (Azi) Dahaka. @rizafanom: ‘having three jaws’, composed of 
6ri- ‘three’ and zafan-, from zafara ‘jaw’, probably an r/n-stem, though only the form zafara 
is attested. Grikamaradom: ‘three-headed’; kamarada- is a special word for the head of a 
demon. The body-parts of demons had names different from those of corresponding human 
body- Parts. xSuuai.aSim: ‘having six eyes’; xSuuas is ‘six’, cp. Vedic sat, PIE *sueks, and 
ai- is ‘eye’, cp. Ved. dksi. hazanra.yaoxStim: ‘having a thousand skills’; bazagra- ‘thousand’ 
is cognate with Ved. sabdsra-. a8.aojanhom: ‘very powerful’, containing the prefix as- ‘very’ 
and aojah- ‘strength’ (cp. Ved. djas-), daéuuim: ‘demoniacal’, from Iraman *datuiam, a -jo- 
adjective formed from *daiya- (cp. Ved. devd- ‘god’). drujam: ‘monster, lie’; the Iranian term 
*druj- ot *drug- refers to all manner of evil things, especially the Lie, the arch-enemy of 
Truth (Av. aga-) in the polarized Zoroastrian world. gaé®auuiid: ‘living beings’, dat. pl., with 
-duuiié a variant of Younger Av. *-abiid (Ved. -abbyas), druuantom: ‘lying, deceptive’, a 
*-uent- possessive adjective (§6.40) formed from *drug- (see above). 


Old Persian 


11.26. Old Persian is the language of the royal inscriptions of the Achaemenid 
dynasty of the ancient Persian Empire. The Old Persian inscriptions have the dis- 
tinction of being the only preserved Old Iranian texts that are authentic originals, 
written by the very people who spoke the language and free from copyists’ errors. 
The inscriptions come from various sites in western Iran, especially Bisotun (Bisotin, 
also spelled Behistiin, Bisitin), Persepolis, Susa, and Hamadan. Most belong to 
Darius I (reigned 521-486 Bc) and his son Xerxes (reigned 486-465), but inscrip- 
tions continue almost to the end of the Achaemenid dynasty, the last ones belonging 
to Artaxerxes III (reigned 359-338). Over this nearly 200-year period, the language 
changed quite a bit; the Old Persian of Artaxerxes If had undergone a number of 
sound changes, including the monophthongization of diphthongs and the erosion of 


j neg Jopun andury ueisiog ay, op Ef dow 


Vas NvIgvVey 
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final syllables (and with them, of the case system), that make it look more like 
Middle Persian than an Old Iranian language. Even the oldest Old Persian is not 
very archaic compared with Avestan, being typologically quite like late Younger 
Avestan. This suggests that Younger Avestan and early Old Persian were roughly 
contemporaneous. Old Persian belongs to the Southwest branch of Iranian. 


Median 


11.27. Old Persian contains a fair amount of admixture from Median, the language 
of the earlier Median Empire (c. 700-522 sc) in northwestern Iranian territory. 
Almost all our knowledge of Median comes from these loanwords, which afford 
us a partial view of the sound changes that Median underwent and therefore of 
its filiation within Iranian. Thus the Median loan aspa ‘horse’ (native OPers. asa) 
shows that the language patterned with Central Iranian, where IE *ky became sp 
(not s as in the southwest, where Old Persian was spoken). 


The Old Persian script 


11.28. Old Persian is written in a cuneiform script that is imitative of Mesopota- 
mian cuneiform, but the actual signs are wholly different. It is a relatively simple 
syllabary that was apparently designed just for this language. A poorly understood 
passage of the great Bisotun inscription of Darius I has the king claiming that he 
devised the script, which could be true. (An inscription purporting to be of the earlier 
king Cyrus the Great has been shown to postdate his reign.) Old Persian cuneiform 
was the first cuneiform script to be deciphered; the early breakthroughs were made 
in 1802 and subsequent years by a school-teacher named Georg Friedrich Grotefend. 
The existence of bi- and trilgual inscriptions in Old Persian, Akkadian, and Elamite 
(the language of Persia before it was taken over by the Persians, and subsequently 
used by them as a court language; it has no known relatives) then paved the way for 
unlocking the secrets of Mesopotamian cuneiform. 

11.29. The script is not well suited for writing Old Persian, and its limitations 
hamper the analysis of the language’s phonology. Like Mesopotamian cuneiform, 
the symbols are syllabic, not alphabetic. Only signs for vowels and for sequences of 
consonant plus vowel (CV) were used. A complete set of CV signs was devised where 
the vowel was a, but where the vowel was i or u only a subset of the possibilities are 
represented. Since there were no VC signs, the use of “empty” or “dummy” vowels 
was frequent, as in the spelling vi-Sa-ta-a-sa-pa-ha-ya-a for the dat. sing. Vistaspabaya 
‘for/of Hystaspes’ (the father of Darius I). As this example also shows, long d was 
represented by adding an extra a. Where comparative evidence from Avestan would 
lead one to expect the presence of b, no h is actually written before certain sounds; 
thus the Old Persian equivalent of Avestan Aburé Mazda ‘Ahura Mazda’ is always 
written Auramazda. Either the # was pronounced but not written, or it was simply 
not there at all. For this reason, one often sees transcriptions like A’uramazdd to 
indicate that etymologically an / is expected, but not present in the script. The 
same is true for m at the ends of syllables, as in antar (a”tar) ‘between’. Sometimes 
the Akkadian and Elamite renderings of Old Persian names provide clues, but the 
spellings here are often so varied that they are not as helpful as one would wish. 
No information on the placement or nature of the stress is available; however, some 
sandhi phenomena are preserved (see below}. 
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Characteristics of Old Persian 


PHONOLOGY 


11.30. The outcomes of the JE palatals differ considerably from Avestan. In Old 
Persian, PIE *&£ and *2 became 0 and d, respectively, in contrast with Avestan s and 
ui *yik- ‘all’ > OPers. vid- (Av. vis-), *eSh,0m T > OPers. adam (Av. azam). 

11.31. Also characteristic of Old Persian is the development of the sequence “tr 
to ¢ (via an intermediate stage *@r; ¢ is the standard transcription of a sign in the 
Old Persian script whose phonetic value has yet to be determined). Compare Vedic 
ksatrdm ‘kingdom’ with Av. xSa@ra- but OPers. xsaga-. 


MORPHOLOGY 


11.32. Our picture of the morphology of Old Persian has many gaps because of 
the small corpus, but the forms we do have are in close agreement with Avestan, 
especially in the verb. The Old Persian noun, however, has undergone more case 
syncretism (merging of different cases) than Younger Avestan. The dative has been 
replaced by the genitive, and the ablative has mostly merged with the instrumental 
and the locative. The relative pronoun had the stem haya-/taya- instead of the usual 
ya- in the rest of Indo-Iranian; it also functioned as a kind of definite article and as 
a particle that was inserted between a noun and a following modifier or appositive, 
as in Gaumdta haya magus ‘Gaumata the priest’ (originally meaning *‘Gaumata, 
who [is] a priest’). In Modern Persian, this is continued by the so-called ezdfe 
construction, which utilizes a particle -(y)e to connect attributive adjectives and 
possessives to nouns, as in mard-e irdni ‘the Iranian man’. 

11.33. Other developments include the loss of a distinction between aorist and 
imperfect; the spread of a-stems replacing other stem-types in the noun; and the later 
contraction of *-#ya- to -i-. A development of interest from the viewpoint of Modern 
Persian is the beginnings of a periphrastic perfect, where the past passive participle 
was used with a noun in the genitive functioning as the agent, as in taya mand 
kartam ‘what (was) done by me’ = ‘what I have done’. The oblique form mand ‘by 
me’ eventually became reinterpreted as a subject case, yielding man ‘? in Modern 
Persian. Nowadays one says man kard-am ‘I have done’, where -am is a 1st sing. 
ending added to what was originally a non-finite verb form (a participle; the -am in 
OPers. kartam was a neuter sing. ending that was later lost). 


Old Persian text sample 


11.34. Two excerpts from column I of the great inscription of Darius I inscribed 
on a steep polished cliff-face at Bisotun, along a caravan route berween Baghdad 
and Tehran, The inscription is trilingual, in Old Persian, Elamite, and Akkadian. 
The bulk of the inscription details Darius’s battles and conquests. The translation 
is Roland Kent’s, with a few modifications. Note that most of the lines end in the 
middle of a word that then spills over onto the beginning of the next line. 


1 adam DarayavauS xsayaSiya vazarka xSaya@iya xSayaOiy- 
2 anam xSayaQiya Parsaiy xSaya8iya dahyinam Vist- 
3 aspahya puca Arsamahya napa Haxamanisiya ... 
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20 ... 6atiy Darayava- 

21 uS xSaya@iya atar ima dahyava martiya haya agriya aha avam u- 

22 bartam abaram haya arika aha avam ufrastam aparsam vasna Auramazda- 
23 ha ima dahyava tayana mana data apariyaya ya0asam hacama a@ah- 

24 ya avaOa akunavayata ... 


1-3. Lam Darius the great king, king of kings, king in Persia, king of countries, son 
of Hystaspes, grandson of Arsames, an Achaemenid. 

20-24. Darius the king announces: Within these countries, the man who was loyal 
(2), him I rewarded well; who was evil, him I punished well; by the favor of 
Ahuramazda these countries that abided by my law, as was said to them by me, 
thus was it done. 


Middle and Modern Iranian 
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to é and 6, the loss of many or most of the tenses, and (particularly in the west) the 
reduction of the case-system in nouns. Broadly, two groups of Middle Iranian lan- 
guages can be distinguished, East and West, though the terms are not fully accurate 
geographically (some East Middle Iranian languages were spoken farther to the west 
than the West Middle Iranian languages!). This period saw the greatest geographical 
distribution of Iranian languages, from the northwest coast of the Black Sea to 
China. The later migratory waves of Turkic peoples into this territory caused the 
Iranian populations to shrink considerably, but even today most of this area still 
has at least some pockets of Iranian speakers. 

Middle Persian was the only Middle Iranian language about which anything was 
known until spectacular finds in the twentieth century added several more to the 
roster: Parthian, Sogdian, Choresmian, Bactrian, Khotanese, and Tumshugese. Most 
of these were unearthed in Chinese Turkestan (southwest Xinjiang in western China) 
- some on the same expeditions that saw the unearthing of the Tocharian languages. 
Only Middle Persian and Sogdian are known to have close living relatives. Other 
Middle Iranian languages, such as Sarmatian and Alanic, are known only indirectly 
and have no preserved literature. 

11.36. Most of the Middle Iranian languages were written in scripts derived 
from the Aramaic alphabet. Aramaic had been one of the official languages of the 
Persian Empire, and continued to be used in the empire’s former territories. Like all 
Semitic alphabets, it possessed no signs for short vowels and no unambiguous signs 
for long vowels, rendering it ineffective for recording certain phonetic features of 
the relevant languages. 


West Middle Iranian 


11.37. In West Middle Iranian, a stress accent developed on the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable, and final (unaccented) syllables were generally dropped. 
Nominal inflections were reduced to a system of two cases. The verbal system was 
more conservative, burt the future, aorist, and perfect were lost. 

11.38. Parthia was a historical region corresponding to present-day northeastern 
Iran and neighboring parts of Turkmenistan; in it was spoken Parthian, the official 
language of the Arsacid dynasty (247 Bc-ap 224). The Arsacids themselves were 
not from Parthia, but when they conquered the Parthians they cook over their lan- 
guage. Most of the Parthian we have is preserved in documents from Xinjiang, 
but there are also some important early royal inscriptions from about 140 Bc 
on. Parthian vocabulary strongly influenced Middle Persian “Book Pahlavi” (see 
directly below). 

11.39. Middle Persian was the official language of the Sassanian dynasty 
(ap 224-652), but is also known from literature in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
It was the cult language of Manicheism (or Manichaeism) in Persia, a syncretistic 
religious movement founded by the Babylonian-born prophet Mani (also Manes 
or Manichaeus, c. 215-276) and combining the dualism of Zoroastrianism with 
certain elements of Babylonian religion, Buddhism, and even Christianity. The religion 
found a wide following in Central Asia and India, as well as for a time in the West 
(St. Augustine was once a Manichean). 

Neither of the two types of Middle Persian discussed below stems directly from 
the language of the Old Persian Achaemenid inscriptions. Because the literary dialects 
of Persian, throughout its history, were used for official and administrative purposes, 
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each stage incorporated forms from whatever other Iranian languages were useful 
at the time for broadest comprehensibility. 

11.40. The language of the Zoroastrian Middle Persian texts or “books” is also 
called Pahlavi (a Middle Iranian descendant of Old Persian Par@ava ‘Parthian’), a 
term often applied to Middle Persian as a whole. This “Book Pahlavi” is the stand- 
ardized written form, using a historicizing orthography developed before Sassanian 
times. The existence of a Pahlavi translation of the Avesta, with commentary, makes 
the language valuable for Old Iranian studies. But the script of “Book Pahlavi” 1s 
notoriously difficult, since several originally distinct letters have merged, leading to 
multiple ambiguities in readings. Most of the texts may have been written down in 
the ninth century from oral traditions, but the surviving manuscripts only date from 
the fourteenth century, after many corruptions had entered the transmission. 

11.41. A much better picture of the pronunciation and vocabulary of Middle 
Persian comes from the Manichean Middle Persian texts, written in a Syriac form 
of the Aramaic script. It is also a much purer form of the language, as it does not 
contain the numerous Parthian and Avestan loans that were absorbed into Pahlavi. 


East Middle Iranian 


11.42, East Middle Iranian was more conservative than West Middle Iranian, as 
it generally preserved final vocalic endings and, with them, most of the inherited 
case system in nouns (especially in Khotanese and Sogdian). The verbal system 
underwent reduction similar to West Middle Iranian. 

11.43. The least conservative East Middle Iranian language is Bactrian, spoken 
in the historical region of Bactria between the Oxus River (now the Amu Darya) 
and the Hindu Kush. Once a remote province of the Persian Empire, it became part 
of the Hellenistic world after the conquest of Alexander the Great in 331 Bc. About 
200 years later invaders called the Kushans established an empire there, replacing 
Greek with Bactrian as the official language but using the Greek alphabet to write 
it. Bactrian was known for a long time only from coin legends until a 25-line 
royal inscription was discovered in northeastern Afghanistan and published in 1951. 
Recent discoveries have added hundreds of well-preserved legal documents to the 
roster, as well as additional inscriptions. 

11.44. Two languages, Khotanese and Tumshugese, are known from finds in 
Chinese Turkestan and are collectively referred to as Saka. Remains of Tumshugese 
were discovered in several villages near Kucha, and while our knowledge of it is 
slim, it is clearly more archaic than Khotanese. The latter is known from much 
larger finds; it was spoken in the medieval kingdom of Khotan (centered around the 
present-day city of Hetian on the southern Silk Road). The Khotanese documents 
include Buddhist texts, letters, and legal documents and date from the seventh 
to the tenth centuries. Both Khotanese and Tumshugese are written in varieties of 
the Brahmi alphabet (see §10.57). Neither language has any living descendants, 
but Wakhi, spoken today a bit to the west in the Wakhan corridor of northeast 
Afghanistan, is closely allied (see §11.51 below). Khotanese preserves six cases in 
the noun and several noun classes; it has also preserved all the moods in the verb, 
but lost most of the tenses. 

11.45. Sogdia or Sogdiana, where Sogdian was spoken, is an ancient land in Central 
Asia already mentioned in the Old Persian inscriptions. Its capital was Samarkand 
(now in Uzbekistan), which became an important node on the Silk Road. Sogdian 
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merchant colonies were established to the east, and Sogdian practically became a 
trade language of Chinese Turkestan. It is preserved in Manichean, Christian, and 
above all Buddhist texts, especially from the Turfan Oasis and Dunhuang deep inside 
Xinjiang and Gansu provinces, respectively. It is also preserved in non-religious 
writings. Like Khotanese, it is rather conservative in retaining most nominal cases. 
It is particularly striking in having innovated a very rich verb system. A variety of 
Sogdian different from the preserved variety was ancestral to modern Yaghnobi 
(see $11.51 below). 

11.46. The inhabitants of the medieval land of Choresm (Khwarezm), located 
along the Amu Darya south of the Aral Sea along the present-day Turkmenistan- 
Uzbekistan border, spoke Choresmian (also Chorasmian or Khwarezmian). The 
language is known mostly from an interlinear translation of a medieval Arabic 
encyclopedia written in 1135, although scattered writings from much earlier have 
been found on a variety of materials. Linguistically it is similar to Sogdian, but has 
undergone further development. 


Modern Iranian 


11.47. The modern Iranian languages share the syntactic phenomenon known 
as split ergativity, wherein the subject of a past-tense verb is in an oblique case, 
while the object appears in the nominative case (normally used for the subject). 
This is a development from an Old Iranian stylistic feature (shared also by Sanskrit 
and likewise continuing as split ergativity in many modern Indo-Aryan languages) 
whereby past participles were used instead of finite past-tense verbs to express 
actions in past time (cp. §10.56). 

Modern Iranian languages are spoken over a wide area, from the Caucasus in the 
northwest (where Ossetic is spoken) to northern Oman in the south (where Kumzari 
is spoken) to Xinjiang in the east (where Sarikoli is spoken). We will only mention 
the more prominent Modern Iranian languages below. 

11.48, Modern West Iranian. By far the most familiar language 1s Modern Persian 
or Farsi (Farsi), the national language of Iran and one of the two national languages 
of Afghanistan. The variety spoken in Afghanistan is also called Dari. A dialect of 
Persian known as Tajiki (older Tadzhiki) is spoken in Tajikistan and neighboring 
countries. Two other modern West Iranian languages deserve mention, Kurdish 
(Kurdi) and Balochi or Baluchi (Balééi). Kurdish is spoken in Iraq, Iran, Turkey, 
and Russia; Balochi is spoken primarily in Balochistan (Baluchistan) in southeast 
Iran and southwest Pakistan. 

11.49, Modern East Iranian. The other national language of Afghanistan, Pashto 
(Pa8td, also spelled Pushtu in older literature), is the most populous East Iranian 
language and, aside from Persian, the modern Iranian language with che longest 
and finest literary tradition (from the sixteenth century). Pashto is the only modern 
Iranian language to have accent oppositions in morphological classes. This system 
very indirectly continues the mobile accent of older Iranian. 

11.50. Ossetic, with half a million speakers in Turkey and Georgia, is of interest 
because of its isolation from other Iranian languages over the last two millennia; 
it is the last remnant of the essentially unknown Middle Iranian dialect area that 
included Sarmatian, and is said to descend from Alanic. It has taken on many features 
of the neighboring Caucasian languages, such as glottalized consonants and a system 
of nine cases in the noun. 
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Map 11.2 Selected Modern Iranian languages 


11.51. Two other Modern East Iranian languages, Yaghnobi (Yaghnobi), spoken by 
a small population in Tajikistan, and Wakhi (Wakhi), spoken in the Pamir and far 
western China, deserve mention for linguistic reasons. Yaghnobi is surely descended 
from an unknown (non-literary) variety of Sogdian, and is the only modern Iranian 
language that still uses the augment to mark past-tense verb forms. Wakhi is import- 
ant for preserving some archaic features not even found in Avestan, such as past 
participles in -z- that go back to the PIE suffix *-26- (§5.57), not otherwise found 
as a participial suffix in Iranian. 


For Further Reading 


All the Iranian languages, literatures, and cultures, past and present, are treated exhaustively 
in the ongoing Encyclopaedia Iranica (Yarshater 1982- ), although many years will pass before 
it is completed. The languages are given very able and up-to-date historical treatment in the 
articles in Schmitt 1989. The only complete dictionary of Avestan 1s Bartholomae 1904, 
which also contains Old Persian; it is now to some extent out of date. No Iranian etymological 
dictionary has yet been written, but in Manfred Mayrhofer’s etymological dictionary of 
Sanskrit (see the previous chapter) can be found all the Old Iranian material that has Sanskrit 
cognates {if one knows which Sanskrit word to look under). The one complete grammar of 
Avestan is also an older work, Reichelt 1909. The standard critical edition of the Avesta is 
Geldner 1886-96, whose introduction contains an important philological evaluation of the 
manuscripts and their relationships to one another. A superb historical grammar of Avestan 
is Hoffmann and Forssman 1996. Avestan morphology has been the subyect of two recent 
excellent studies in French, Kellens 1974 (root nouns) and Kellens 1984 (the verb). The 
difficulty of the Gathas has led to many differing interpretations, and several translations 
with commentary are available, including Insler 1975 and Humbach 1991. The texts, grammar, 
and vocabulary of Old Persian are easily accessible in Kent 1953, though a few additional 
texts have been discovered since. The corpus of Iranian inscriptions has been appearing in the 
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ongoing Corpus Inscriptionum Irantcarum (London, 1955- ). Many excellent articles on 
Iranian by Kar] Hoffmann can be found in Hoffmann 1975-92 (see Bibliography, ch. 10). 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Old Iranian Zoroastrianism Achaemenid 

Middle Iranian Gathas Georg Friedrich Grotefend 
Avesta laryngeal hiatus Pahlavi 

Exercises 


1 Using the table in §11.15, for each of the following Sanskrit-Avestan cognate sets 
determine which PIE velar underlies the boldfaced segments. Some forms may 
have more than one answer. 


wosagT RTT TsTat*oaosD 


. kainia-, Ved. kanya ‘unmarried gir! 

. razista-, Ved. rajistha- ‘most upright 

. zaraniia-, Ved. hiranya- ‘golden’ 

. zanga- ‘ankle’, Ved. jangha- ‘lower leg’ (two different velars) 
. karga- ‘furrow’, Ved. krsati ‘cuts a furrow’ 

. hacaite, Ved. sacate ‘accompanies’ 

. dadarasa, Ved. dadarga ‘| saw’ 

. aojé, Ved. djas ‘power’ 

. jainti, Ved. hanti ‘smites’ 

. gana, Ved. gna- ‘woman’ 

. garama-, Ved. gharmam ‘heat! 

. -maézaiti, Ved. méhati ‘urinates’ 

. adrujiiant- ‘not deceitful’, Ved. driuhyati ‘deceives’ 
. -zanaiti ‘recognizes’, Ved. janati ‘knows’ 

. sasti, Ved. Saste ‘teaches’ 

. cisti-, Ved. cittis ‘thought’ 


2 Below are given various Vedic words. Predict what the Avestan cognates would 


look like based on the sound changes enumerated in §§11.2-8 and 15-20. 


ao0on 


sprdh- ‘eagerness’ C) 
tat ‘protector’ f 
$réta ‘you (pl.) hear g tvam ‘you’ (accus. sing.) 
bharam ‘\ carried’ h 


mataras ‘mothers’ (nomin. pl.) 
dhenu- ‘female’ 


masam ‘month’ (accus. sing.) 


3 The “Hoffmann” suffix (§6.35) was originally identified on the basis of the Old 
Avestan word ma@rd (nomin. sing.}, stem m@@ran- ‘possessing a ma@ra- or religious 
formulation (mantra)’. The 4 in the nominative and accusative scans in the Gathas 
as two syllables. Expiain how this fact allows us to deduce the shape of the suffix. 
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4 Avestan has the form kahrpem ‘body’, accusative singular of a root noun whose 
cognate in Vedic only occurs in the instrumental singular, kp. Given the rules in 
§11.20, what would you predict the Vedic accusative singular to have been? 


5 Given §10.37 and the forms below, what was the Avestan outcome of syllabic 
resonant plus laryngeal before vowel? 


a_ Av. tard, Ved. tirds ‘through’ c_ Av. pard, Ved. purds ‘in front’ 
b Av. garé, Ved. giras ‘praises’ (noun) d_ Av. -sparat, Ved. sphurat ‘hurried’ 


6 a Given that Ved. kha- ‘well’ is cognate with Av. xa-, and that Ved. pathds ‘from 
the path’ is cognate with Av. pa@6, and finally that Ved. Sapha- ‘hoof is cognate 
with Av. safa-, what were the Avestan outcomes of the Indo-Iranian voiceless 
aspirated stops? 

b What would you reconstruct as the Indo-Iranian ancestor of Ved. kumbha- 
‘pot’ and Av. xumba-? Explain. 

c The word for ‘path’ in Vedic has nomin. sing. panthds, accus. sing. pantham, and 
weak stem path-. Contrast this with its Avestan cognate, discussed in §11.23. 
How do you account for the -th- in the Vedic nominative and accusative forms? 


7 Comment on each of the following morphological differences between Vedic and 
Avestan: 


a athematic ablative singular: Ved. manasas, Av. mananhat 

b perfect participle: Ved. vidvan, vidvarhsam, vidiis-, Av. viduua, viduudnhem, 
vidus- 

¢ #/n-stem nominative sing.: Ved. yakrt ‘liver’, Sakt ‘excrement’; Av. baéuuare 
‘myriad’, aijare ‘day’ (ignore the schwa) 

d__//n-stem instrumental pl.: Ved. uda-bhis ‘with waters’ (from *udn-), Av. baéuuare- 
big ‘with myriads’ (ignore differences in the endings) 


8 a The Old Avestan 2nd sing. imperative of the verb ‘be’ is zdi. What is its 
history? 
b Asupposed sound law of PIE date was Siebs's Law, whereby a voiced aspirate 
became unvoiced following *s. Comment on the validity of this law in light of 
forms like zdi and mizda- ‘reward’ (§10.10). 


9 Given the remarks in §11.29 and the example there, render the first three lines of 
the Old Persian selection in §11.34 as you believe they would have been written 
in the Old Persian syllabary. Use hyphens to separate signs in the syllabary. 
Remember there are no signs representing consonants standing alone or vowel- 
consonant sequences. Assume that where a C/ or Cu sign is needed, it exists. 


PIE Vocabulary Ill: Food and Agriculture 
*agros ‘field’: Gk. agrdés, Lat. ager (agr-), Eng. AcRE 


*heerh,- ‘plow’: Gk. ard6 ‘| plow’, Lat. arare ‘to plow’ 
*jugom ‘yoke’: Ved. yugam, Gk. zugén, Lat. iugum 
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*seh,- ‘sow (seed)’: Lat. sé-men ‘seed’, Lith. séju ‘| sow’ 

“grh,-no- ‘grain’: Lat. granum, Eng. corn 

*hamelg- ‘mitk’: Gk. améigé ‘| milk’, Lat. mulgére ‘to milk’ 

*melit- ‘honey’: Hitt. milit-, Gk. méli (mélit-), Lat. mel, Eng. mi.dew 

*medhu- ‘sweet drink’: Luv. maftfu- ‘wine’, Ved. madhu- ‘honey’, Gk. méihu ‘wine’, 
Eng. MEAD 

*sal- ‘sac’: Gk. hals, Lat. sal (sal), OCS soff 

*melh,- ‘grind’: Hitt. mallai ‘grinds’, Gk, mdié ‘mill’, Lat. mold ‘I grind’, Eng. MEAL 


12 Greek 


Introduction 


12.1. It is a remarkable fact that Greek has remained Greek over its 3300-year 
written history. Throughout this time, its dialects never developed into mutually 
incomprehensible languages, and are at all times recognizably woven out of the 
same linguistic fabric. 

We do not know when Greek (or pre-Greek) speakers first came to Greece nor 
what languages were spoken there before. Much has been written about the pre- 
Greek linguistic situation, most of it speculative and inconclusive. For example, 
it is usually claimed that a number of words containing an element -nth- come from 
a pre-Greek substrate language, such as Kérinthos ‘Corinth’, laburinthos ‘labyrinth’, 
and aséminthos ‘bathtub’; but we can say nothing conclusive about such words or 
the language(s) they may have come from. 

By the time we first meet Greek in written documents, in the second half of the 
second millennium Bc, Greece and parts of the western coast of Asia Minor were 
already Greek-speaking. The earliest preserved Greek is written in Mycenaean (or 
Mycenean), the official dialect of the Mycenaean civilization. Mycenaean inscrip- 
tions are preserved on clay tablets and ceramic vessels found on the isle of Crete 
(primarily at Knossos) and the mainland (primarily at Pylos), always from Mycenaean 
royal cities. The dating of the Mycenaean tablets has been in flux for some decades, 
but it appears that the island inscriptions are older than the mainland ones, the 
oldest being the so-called Room of the Chariot Tablets from Knossos (c. 1400- 
1350 Bc); the Pylos tablets date to c. 1200 Bc. Mycenaean is most closely related to 
Arcado-Cypriot (see below on the classification of the Greek dialects). 

12.2. Mycenaean is written in a syllabic script called Linear B, whose decipher- 
ment was announced by Michael Ventris in 1952. It was developed from the earlier 
Linear A script, which was used to write the language of the Minoan civilization but 
remains undeciphered. The Linear B syllabary is poorly suited to writing Greek. It 
contains only signs representing single vowels or open syllables (consonant-vowel), 
does not distinguish between short and long vowels, between r and /, or usually 
between voiced, voiceless, or aspirated stops. Consonants at the ends of syllables 
are rarely written. Because most of the texts are inventories (lists of offerings, to 
cite a common type), our knowledge about the structure of this dialect is limited. 
Nonetheless, what we do have is extremely valuable, as the dialect is a full 500 years 
older than the next-oldest inscriptions of any length. Mycenaean is famous for 
preserving the inherited labiovelars as a distinct series of stops (transliterated with 
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the letter g), unlike the later dialects (see §12.16), and it has many inflections, words, 
and phrases found otherwise only in the Homeric epics. 

12.3. The period from the demise of Mycenaean civilization to the earliest appear- 
ance of alphabetic Greek in the eighth century Bc has traditionally been called the 
“Greek Dark Ages.” During this time Greece plunged largely into illiteracy and 
stagnation; there was a drastic drop in population and much movement of refugees, 
and a unified Greek civilization no longer existed. Nonetheless, at least one inscrip- 
tion from the period is known, a skewer found in Cyprus with a name incised in the 
Cypriot syllabary (see below) and dated to about 1050 sc. 

The culcural regionalism chat began in the “Dark Ages” persisted for many 
centuries, and in no way is this better reflected than linguistically: the history of 
post-Mycenaean Greek is essentially the history of its local dialects, even well into 
the Classical period (480-323 Bc). Not until the following age, the Hellenistic period, 
would Greece again become both culturally and linguistically unified. 

12.4, The period from the appearance of the first alphabetic inscriptions, in the 
early eighth century Bc, to 480 Bc is termed the Archaic period, Near the begin- 
ning of this time is probably when the earliest known Greek literary works — the 
two surviving Greek epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey — reached their present form. 
The language of these poems, called Epic (or Homeric), is a literary mixture from 
a variety of different periods. Representing the culmination of a long oral-poetic 
tradition stretching back into the dim past, the epics were not composed by a single 
person; the bard “Homer” was as remote and shadowy to the ancients as he is to 
us, and may well be a fiction. Rather, they were elaborated regionally by generations 
of illiterate poets until they were finally committed to writing perhaps around 700 Bc. 
Aside from their status as two of the greatest works of literature ever composed 
in the Indo-European-speaking world, the Iliad and the Odyssey are of supreme 
importance for Indo-Europeanists because of their seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of archaic forms, phrases, and cultural material. Some phrases and turns of lan- 
guage in the epics date to before Mycenaean times, and scattered throughout are 
some inherited poetic formulae from PIE. We will discuss the study of these works 
in more detail in §§12.58ff. 

Epic is also the language of the thirty-three so-called Homeric hymns, each 
addressed to a specific deity, and of the works of the first Greek author whose 
name we know, Hesiod (late eighth century Bc). Some of the Homeric hymns con- 
tain important ancient material, but all of them were composed much later than the 
two epics. 

Epic has at its base the dialect called Ionic, the variety of Greek spoken in Ionia 
(the coast of western Asia Minor), the island of Euboea, and the Cyclades islands 
in the Aegean Sea. Epic also contained, mixed in with Ionic, a substrate of Aeolic 
forms. Aeolic was a group of dialects spoken on the island of Lesbos and over the 
mainland Greek areas of Thessaly and Boeotia. Particularly prominent in other 
literature from the Archaic period is the Aeolic dialect of Lesbos, called Lesbian, in 
which was written the lyric poetry of such figures as Sappho, Alcaeus, and Stesichorus 
from the seventh and sixth centuries Bc. 


The Classical period 


12.5. Due to the cultural and political hegemony enjoyed by Athens in the fifth 
century BC, it was Attic, the dialect of Athens, that became the standard literary 
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language during the Classical period (480-323 Bc). Attic was closely related to Ionic, 
and the two form a group called Atticonic. Early on Attic became the language of 
drama (essentially an Athenian creation), as represented by the tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes. Soon it became used 
for prose as well, by historians like Thucydides and Xenophon; philosophers like 
Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Epicurus; orators like Isocrates and Demosthenes; 
and hundreds of other authors. But the earliest Greek prose, that of philosophers 
such as Heraclitus, was written in Ionic. 

12.6. Attic-Ionic, the Aeolic dialects, and Mycenaean are all part of the East 
Greek dialect group, which includes also the non-literary dialects Arcado-Cypriot 
(or Arcado-Cyprian, consisting of Arcadian, spoken in the central Greek region of 
Arcadia, and the closely related Cypriot, spoken in the farther-flung island of Cyprus, 
and both closely akin to Mycenaean) and Pamphylian (from the southern Turkish 
coast; not a pure East Greek dialect, but a curious blend of Arcado-Cypriot, Acolic, 
and Doric). The other group is West Greek, which contains dialects spoken gener- 
ally to the south and west of East Greek: in the Peloponnese (Sparta), on many 
islands of the southern Aegean Sea, and in most of the Greek colonies in Sicily and 
Italy (where some of the oldest alphabetic Greek inscriptions hail from). Most of 
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the West Greek dialects belong to the group called Doric. Doric was traditionally 
the language of lyric poetry (aside from Sappho and the others mentioned above) 
and of the choral lyric passages in drama. One of the most important lyric poets 
for IE studies is Pindar, who reworked and incorporated much ancient material in 
his compositions. All the non-literary dialects are attested in alphabetic inscriptions 
except Mycenaean and Cypriot; the latter is written in a syllabary derived from 
Linear A. 

Although Attic became the literary norm and is the most familiar Greek dialect, 
the other dialects are often more important for Indo-Europeanists, for they preserve 
various features that were altered or lost in Attic. We will note examples of this 
where relevant in the pages to follow. 


The Greek alphabet 


12.7. The early first millennium Bc saw the rise of the Phoenicians, a people 
who originated in Lebanon but spread westward as highly successful maritime 
merchants. Their language belongs to the Semitic family and was closely related 
to Hebrew and Canaanite. They established outposts throughout the Mediter- 
ranean basin, the most famous of which was Carthage, and everywhere they went 
they brought not only goods for sale, but a far more precious item too — their 
alphabet. The Greek alphabet is an adaptation of the Phoenician alphabet, a his- 
torical fact that made its way into Greek folklore in the form of the alphabet’s 
legendary Phoenician inventor, Cadmus (< Phoenician *gadm ‘east’). There are 
several versions of the early Greek alphabet, and where and when the Greeks first 
learned it from the Phoenicians is controversial. The oldest known examples of 
alphabetic Greek have been found in Euboea and Italy, and date from the early 
eighth century Bc. 

The regional Greek alphabets are mostly classifiable into an eastern and a western 
group. While a western alphabet used by Greek colonists in Italy is what gave rise 
to the Latin alphabet (see further §§13.1-2), it was a form of the eastern alphabet 
that won out in Greece itself, slowly displacing the others beginning in the fifth 
century BC. 

12.8. Like the related alphabets of modern Hebrew and Arabic, the Phoenician 
alphabet only had letters for consonants; the crucial innovation on the part of 
the Greeks was to use certain letters solely for vowel sounds. The Greek vowel 
letters A EI O Y (upsilon) and (in the eastern alphabet) H (eta) are adaptations 
of Phoenician letters for consonant sounds that were not present in Greek. One 
inherited letter, digamma (F), represented w and is not part of the canonical Greek 
alphabet, since w was lost early from the eventually standard dialect of Attic-Ionic; 
but digamma is common in inscriptions in other dialects. The last four letters of 
the Greek alphabet, ® X ¥ Q (phi, khi, psi, omega, standing for ph, kh, ps, 6), are 
additions. 


From PIE to Greek 


Greek and the other Indo-European languages 


12.9. As mentioned in $10.4, many have thought that Greek, Armenian, Indo- 
Iranian, and the poorly known Phrygian form a subgroup within Indo-European 
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because of a number of mostly morphological features shared among them. Most of 
these features are shared between Greek and Indo-Iranian, but that may simply 
reflect the fact that these two branches are attested many centuries before the oldest 
Phrygian, and over a millennium before the oldest Armenian. 

12.10. We may list some of the language’s most noteworthy features different- 
iating it from the other branches. Greek is characterized by a triple reflex of the 
vocalized laryngeals, the loss of most word-final consonants, the devoicing of the 
voiced aspirates, and special developments of *i. In morphology, the middle and 
the passive voice were differentiated in the future and the aorist, an aorist passive 
morpheme -(th)é- was created, and the locative plural ending *-su was replaced 
with -si. 


Phonology 


GREEK PHONOLOGICAL INVENTORY 


12.11. Attic Greek of the fifth century Bc had the following consonant inventory. 
There were four series of stops: the voiceless stops p t k, the voiced stops b d g, 
the voiceless aspirated stops p” t’ k” (usually transliterated ph th kb), and the 
voiced nasal stops m 1 and g (the last only before a velar; pronounced like the ng 
of sing and written in Greek with a gamma, 7). There was also a voiceless sibilant s, 
a voiced affricate dz (zeta, ¢, also pronounced as a consonant cluster zd), and the 
voiceless glottal fricative 4, which only occurred word-initially. There were two 
liquids, J and r, the latter always aspirated or voiceless in word-initial position; this 
was represented by the Romans as rh-, whence the spelling of such Greek-derived 
English words as rhetoric and rhapsody. 

12.12, At the beginning of the Classical period, Attic Greek had five short vowels, 
phonetically [i ¢ a 0 uj, and seven long vowels, [it et at ox ur ex 91], in addition to 
many diphthongs mentioned below. The two Greek long-vowel letters, H and Q, 
stand for the long vowels [e: o:]. Long {er o:] were written ei and ou, the so-called 
“spurious diphthongs”; these digraphs (combinations of two letters representing 
one sound) were also used to represent what had originally been true diphthongs 
{ei} and [ou] from PIE “ez and *ou. Greek still had plenty of other diphthongs to go 
around: ai di éi oi Gi ui; au eu éu Gu (also Gu outside Attic-Ionic); these also eventu- 
ally developed into monophthongs. 

During or before the early Classical period, perhaps as early as the sixth century, 
the high back vowel [ul], short and long, became fronted to [y], as in French une 
ot German Briider. After this change, the long [0:] mentioned above developed 
further into [uz]. 

The complex early Classical vowel inventory was strongly reduced in the medieval 
period; see §§12.55ff. below. 


Development of the PIE consonants into Greek 


STOPS 


12.13. Greek is a centcum language (§3.8), merging the PIE palatals with the plain 
velars. It continues the PIE voiceless and plain voiced series of stops unchanged, but 
devoiced the voiced aspirates. After the changes to the labiovelars (§12.15 below), 
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the language had the stops p t k b d g ph th kb. Though we think of ph th kb 
nowadays as the fricatives [f @ x], they were not pronounced as such until the early 
Christian era. Greek is the only language outside of Indic to preserve this series as 
aspirated stops. 

12.14, Like Indic but independently, Greek shows the effects of Grassmann’s 
Law, or aspiration dissimilation (§10.30). In an original sequence of two aspirated 
stops separated by one or more segments (*Th... Th), the first lost its aspiration. 
Thus a reduplicated present like *dhi-dheb,-mi (< *dhe-dheh,-mi; cf. §5.24) first 
became pre-Greek *thi-thé-mi and then, by Grassmann’s Law, tithémi ‘I place’. 

12.15. Among the stops, only the labiovelars have a particularly complicated 
history, and their development was different from dialect to dialect. The Attic-Ionic 
outcomes, illustrated in the tabular overview below, are dentals before an e (as well 
as i in the case of *k”), and labials before vowels and before most consonants. 


before e before i before back V or C 
+R te ‘and’ < *k“e tis ‘who?’ < *k*is poteros ‘which (of two)’ 


(< *k“o-tero-) 


pémptos ‘fifth’ (< *penk“tos) 


*g” — adelpbos ‘brother’ < bios ‘life’ < *g”ib,os botis ‘cow’ < *g”ous 
*sm-g”elbbos ‘of the ballé ‘I throw’ (< *g“-i6) 
same womb’ 

*g"h — theiné ‘1 kil? <*g”ben-i0 pis ‘snake’ < *og”bis _néphd ‘I go without drink’ 

< “ne-eg”h-6 


phrén ‘midriff’ < *g”bréen 


12.16. Before the decipherment of Mycenaean, it had been assumed that the 
labiovelars were still intact in Proto-Greek (the common ancestor of the attested 
Greek dialects) even though none of the dialects then known actually preserved 
them as labiovelars. This assumption had been made because it was the easiest 
way to explain certain consonant alternations within the dialects (such as Attic 
present té/l-omai ‘I turn’ ~ aorist e-pl-6mén ‘I turned’) and certain sound corres- 
pondences between dialects (such as Attic #is ‘who?’ = Thessalian kis; Attic téssares 
‘four’ = Lesbian péssures). Mycenaean proved this hypothesis correct: it still pre- 
served the labiovelars intact, or at least preserved them systematically as something 
different from labials, dentals, or plain velars. In transliterations of Mycenaean, 
they are represented with the letter g, as in ge-to-ro-po-pi (= k”etropopphi) ‘with 
four-footed (chattels)’. 

12.17. All non-nasal stops were lost word-finally except in unstressed words 
like the preposition ek ‘out of’: *tod ‘the, this’ (neuter) > 16, *ébheret ‘he was 
carrying’ (imperfect) > éphere, bupédra ‘looking from uderneath’ < *upo-drk (root 
* derk- ‘see’). 


SIBILANT *s 


12.18. The sibilant *s was generally preserved word-finally and next to stop con- 
sonants, as in géos ‘kind’ and kékistos ‘worst’. Elsewhere it became », as in hepté 
‘seven’ < *septnt. This # had a tendency to disappear: it was lost between vowels 
except in Mycenaean (so pre-Greek *skelesa ‘legs’ became skeleha in Mycenaean, 
written e-re-a,, with a, representing 4a) and was lost word-initially before 
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vowels in Ionic and some other dialects (a phenomenon called psilosis). The voiced 
variant *z in PIE that occurred before a voiced stop (§3.12) stayed intact in the 
sequence -zd-, which is written in Greek with the single letter zeta (C, z), as in hizd 
(phonetically bizd6) ‘I set’ < *sizd- < reduplicated *si-sd-. 

12.19. Initial clusters beginning with *s- plus resonant lost the sibilant (again 
via an intermediate stage with h-), e.g. niph- ‘snow’ < *snig”b-, cp. Eng. snow, 
Russ. sneg. This was a late development, as shown by metrical evidence in Homer: 
for example, the formulaic phrase 6rea niphdenta ‘snowy mountains’ scans as though 
it were still *drea snipbdenta, which is what it must have been at the time of the 
incorporation of the phrase into the Homeric poems. 


LIQUIDS AND NASALS 


12.20. The liquids and nasals are preserved intact in Greek, except that final *-m 
became -n, as in the imperfect 1st sing. épheron ‘I was carrying’ < *ébherom. The 
nasal *» assimilated to the place of articulation of a following stop, as in pémptos 
‘fifth’ < *penptos < *penk”tos and dnkura ‘anchor’, pronounced [ank-] and written 
with gamma (&yKdpa). 

12.21. By the historical period the syllabic nasals had lost their nasality and 
show up in most dialects simply as a: *pod-m ‘foot’ (accus. sing.) > pdd-a; 
*n-dhg”hitom ‘imperishable’ > 4-phthiton. Likewise, the syllabic liquids developed 
an epenthetic vowel a, either before or after the liquid: *krd- ‘heart’ > kardia 
(also kradié in Homer); *plth,-u- ‘broad’ > plattis. The syllabic liquids were 
still present in Common Greek, since the outcomes differ from dialect to dialect; 
there is also metrical evidence from Homer that *y was still *y at the time of the 
incorporation of certain phrases into the epics. Syllabic *r was possibly still pre- 
served in Mycenaean. 


GLIDES 


12.22. The glide *j at the beginning of a word became either b- (e.g. bdg-tos ‘sacred’ 
from PIE *iag-, cp. Vedic ydjate ‘worships’) or z- (e.g. zugdn ‘yoke’ < PIE *sugom, 
cp. Eng. yoke). The difference has been attributed to the presence or absence of a 
preceding laryngeal, the standard account being that *Hi- > b- but *i- > z-; but not 
all are agreed that this is the case. Word-internally, *j disappeared, but had various 
effects on preceding consonants, on which see §12.26 below. 

The glide *# was lost in standard Attic-Ionic, but in numerous other dialects it is 
preserved as w (digamma), as in Arcadian and Thessalian woikos ‘house’ (Attic-lonic . 
oikos; cp. Latin uicus ‘homestead’). Although no digamma is used in the written trans- 
mission of the Homeric poems, the scansion of many lines demands that a w be 
read where it is etymologically expected. For historical purposes, Indo-Europeanists 
often cite Greek forms that once contained a digamma, or that are attested dialectally 
with one, with a parenthetical w, e.g. (w)oida ‘I know’, é(w)idon ‘I saw’. 


LARYNGEALS 


12.23. Although there is much controversy concerning the details, Greek is of para- 
mount importance for reconstructing the PIE laryngeals — arguably more important 
than any other language in the family. In the standard account, Greek uniquely has 
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three distinct descendants (the “triple reflex”) of the three laryngeals when they were 
vocalized: vocalized *h, *h, *h; became e a o, as in the passive verbal adjectives 
thetds ‘placed’ (*dhbh,-td-), statds ‘stood, made to stand’ (*sth,-t6-), and dotdés ‘given’ 
(*db,-t6-). 

12.24, These three outcomes are also found in word-initial position before 
consonants (usually resonants), as in anér ‘man’ from *h,nér, érebos ‘darkness’ 
< *hreg”-, and dphelos ‘advantage’ < *h,bhel-. Until the advent of the laryngeal 
theory, the source of these initial vowels was not understood; they were simply 
labeled “prothetic vowels” — vowels tacked on. Much more limited vocalic reflexes 
of such laryngeals are found in Armenian and Phrygian (see §§16.21, 20.5). 

12.25, Additionally, sequences of syllabic resonant plus laryngeal (the “long syllabic 
resonants”, §3.15) also have a triple reflex, depending on the laryngeal — another 
feature unique among the IE languages: *8b,-tds ‘born’ > (-)gnétos, *tlh,-tds 
‘endured’ > Doric (-)tlatos, *nh,-tds ‘known’ > (-)gndtos. Sometimes, the outcome 
is a disyllabic sequence eRe, aRa, oRo, as in génesis ‘birth’ < *gth,-ti- and kdmatos 
‘toil’ < *kifh,-to-; this was probably the outcome when the original sequence was 
accented, but the matter is disputed. 


CONSONANT CLUSTERS 


12.26. A few of the major sound changes affecting consonant clusters and some- 
what obscuring the IE state of affairs may be briefly mentioned. Most complicated, 
but also probably most widespread, are the changes that happened in consonant 
clusters ending in the glide *i, examples of which can be drawn abundantly from 
present stems of verbs formed with the suffix *-ie/o- (see §§5.29-30) and feminine 
derivatives in *-ia (< *-ib,, see §6.71). Selected examples of the outcomes in the Attic 
dialect are given below: 


pre-Greek Greek pre-Greek Greek 

*klep-i6 klépto ‘I steal’ *tieg’-o- sébomai ‘I worship’ 
* ki-amer- témeron ‘today’ *medhios mésos ‘middle’ 
*phulak-id phuldtt-6 ‘I guard’ *melit-ia mélitta ‘honey-bee’ 
*diéus Zeus ‘Zeus’ *onomyn-i6 —_ onomain-0 ‘T name’ 
*nig”-id niz-6 ‘I wash’ *leunn-ia léaina ‘lioness’ 


As a side-note concerning English etymology, the Ionic outcome corresponding 
to Attic -tt- was -ss-, and sometimes English has borrowed the Ionic form of a word 
rather than an Attic one, such as the name Melissa (‘honey-bee’, vs. Attic mélitta 
above). Sometimes English borrowed both, as in glossary (Ionic gléssa ‘tongue’) but 
polyglot (Attic gl6tta). 

12.27. In East Greek, including Attic, the change of *t to s happened not just 
before *i, but also before *i, as in the *#i-abstract nouns. These nouns all end in -sis 
in Greek, whence many English borrowings like basis and prognosis (Gk. basis, 
prognosis < PIE *g”m-ti-, * (-)8nh,-ti-). This change is also seen in the 3rd pl. primary 
ending *-nti, which became first *-nsi; then the 2 disappeared, compensatorily length- 
ening the preceding vowel if there was one. Thus the thematic 3rd pl. active ending 
in Attic is -ousi, as in phér-ousi ‘they carry’ < *pher-onsi < *pher-onti (in Doric, the 
form is still phéronti). 
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12.28. The PIE clusters of two dentals (§3.36) became s¢ in Greek, as in (w)istér 
‘judge’ < *uidtor ‘knower’ (of right and wrong). 


Development of the PIE vowels into Greek 


12.29. Greek preserves the PIE vowels and diphthongs {including the long 
diphthongs) more faithfully than any other IE language. Because of this, ablaut is 
reflected particularly clearly, since the ablauting vowels e and o are kept distinct 
from one another (in contrast to Indo-Iranian), and o is distinct from a (in contrast 
to Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and most of Indo-Iranian and Anatolian). 

The short vowels are preserved intact in such words as tis ‘who?’ (*k’is), 
pénte ‘five’ (*penk"e), hdgios ‘sacred’ (*1ag-), néstos ‘homecoming’ (*nos-tos), 
and génu ‘knee’ (*Zonu). The long vowels (whether from original long vowels 
or from sequences of short vowel plus laryngeal) are preserved in such words as 
iés ‘poison’ (*uis-o- or *uiHs-o-), patér ‘father’ (*ph,tér), Doric badis ‘sweet’ 
(*suddu- < *sueh,du-), dkts ‘swift (*Gkis), and ikbthits ‘fish’ (*ghdbas or *ghdbuHs), 
The one characteristic point on which Attic-Ionic innovated is in the treatment of 
*4, which in most positions or all shifted there to é (e.g. métér ‘mother’ vs. Doric 
matér < *méatér). 


DIPHTHONGS 


12.30. Both short and long diphthongs are faithfully preserved in Greek: *ei 
*ai *oi in letpd ‘I leave’ (*leik’-), lai(w)ds ‘left’ (*laivos), and léloipa ‘I left’ (*le- 
loik’’-); and “eu “au ‘ou in rheiima ‘stream’ (*sreu-my), haitos ‘dry’ (*saus-o-), 
and akowé ‘I hear’ (*h,kous-). By the fifth century Bc, the diphthongs ei and ou 
had been monophthongized to [et] and [o:], long vowels that already existed in 
the language because they had arisen from certain vowel contractions and other 
changes. (The spellings e: and ow for [e:] and [o:] are therefore often called “spurious 
diphthongs,” as we saw in §12.12.) 

Long diphthongs are continued in such forms as the dative singular of o-stems 
like anthrop-6i ‘for the man’. Starting around the third century Bc, however, the z 
in the long diphthongs di 2i di ceased to be pronounced, whence the orthographic 
convention in Greek of placing the i underneath the long-vowel letter (@ 9 @). This 
convention is not followed in all modern texts, and postdates Classical Greek. 


THE ACCENT 


12.31. Ancient Greek, like Vedic Sanskrit and some Balto-Slavic languages, had 
a mobile pitch-accent. (Modern Greek, though, has a stress-accent like English.) 
In most dialects the position of the accent was not usually predictable except in 
verbs. Judging by ancient descriptions, the accented syllable had higher pitch than 
unaccented syllables, and is ordinarily marked with an acute accent (’). Syllables 
containing long vowels and diphthongs could have the high pitch on either the first 
or the second half (technically called the mora) of the syllable; accent on the first 
mora is denoted by a circumflex accent (~). Thus af is different from ai, the latter 
representing di (high pitch on the first mora). Since Byzantine times it has been 
customary to write an acute accent on a final syllable as a grave (~) when another 
word follows: thed ‘goddess’ but thed Thétis ‘the goddess Thetis’. But there is no 
evidence that the grave represents a different kind of accent from the acute. 
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12.32. A small handful of particles, pronouns, and short verb forms are clitic and 
do not receive an accent; however, if they occur in groups of two or more, then all 
but the last one receive an acute, as in the string gar te me phési becoming gar té mé 
phési in the Homeric text (§12.65) at the end of the chapter. Some of the rules 
for the accentuation of clitic chains are strongly reminiscent of the rules for verbal 
accentuation; it may be that verbs themselves were weakly stressed or unaccented in 
the prehistory of Greek. This would be paralleled by the weaker phonetic status 
of verbs in Vedic and elsewhere in IE (§5.59). 


Morphology 


THE VERB 


12.33. The morphology of the Greek verb is very close to that of Sanskrit and of 
reconstructed PIE. Verbs in Greek do not belong to “conjugations” as in a language 
like Latin (see §§13.12ff.); rather, for the old core of verbs, tense-stems are derived 
directly from roots. Greek has innovated chiefly by expanding the number of forms 
of the verb: it has a true future tense, and it has created a new passive, distinct from 
the middle, in the future and aorist. The Greek verb had up to six so-called principal 
parts or stems: the present (e.g. gréphd ‘I write’), a future (grdpsé ‘I will write’), 
an aorist active or middle (active égrapsa ‘I wrote’), a perfect active (gégrapha ‘I 
have written’), a perfect mediopassive (gégrammai ‘I have written for myself, I have 
been written’), and an aorist passive (egrdphén or egraphthén ‘I was written’). All 
tenses having secondary endings (imperfect, aorist, pluperfect) were prefixed with 
the augment e- in the indicative mood, although in Homer (and occasionally in 
other poets) this is sometimes lacking. Most of the time augmentless forms have no 
discernible difference in meaning from augmented ones. 

12.34. Most IE present classes are still found in Greek, although the number of 
athematic verbs has been much reduced, with some types such as nasal-infix presents 
barely found. Two notable innovations in the present stems are the combination 
of reduplication with the suffix -sk6 (< *-ske/o-; e.g. mi-mné-ské ‘I remind’) and the 
double nasal presents with both nasal infix and nasal suffix -ano (e.g. li-m-p-dn6 
‘T leave’, Greek root leip-). 

12.35, The primary personal endings. Primary active and middle endings in 
thematic and athematic verbs are exemplified below by the present indicative of the 
verbs phémi ‘I say’, didomai ‘I give (for myself), I am given’, phéré ‘I carry’, phéromai 
‘I carry (for myself), I am carried’. Dual endings are not given. 


Athematic Thematic 
Actwe Mediopasswe — Active Mediopassive 
sing. 1 phémi* didomai phéré phéromai 
2 phéis? didosai phéreis phéreiS 
3. phési? didotai phérei phéretai 
pl. 1 phamén  didémetha phéromen _ pherémetha 
phaté didosthe phérete phéresthe 
3 phasi? didontai phérousi* phérontai 


1 Doric preserves the original vowel in phami, phati.* Remade from *phés. * Doric phanti. 
. Be 2 : 8 . 2 p 
* Doric has phéronti. ° Homeric has phéreat. 
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12.36. The primary active athematic endings are easily derivable from PIE 
(see §§5.12ff.) except for the 2nd sing. -s. The expected ending -si occurs only in 
the dialectal form essi ‘you are’ (and even here has been restord by analogy); else- 
where, the secondary ending -s seems to have infiltrated the primary paradigm. In 
the thematic conjugation, both the 2nd and 3rd singular are of uncertain origin; we 
would expect 2nd sing. *-ei (< *-ebi < *-e-si) and 3rd sing. *-eti (Attic *-esi). 

12.37. The primary middle endings show much more innovation than the active 
endings. To cite one example, the 1st sing. -mai is a refashioning of earlier *-ai 
under the influence of the active ending -rmi; this -ai in turn is a combination of the 
PIE ist sing. middle ending *-h,¢ (> *-a) and primary active particle *-i ($5.13), 
which in Greek and several other branches replaced the original primary middle 
marker *-r. The 3rd person endings -tai and -ntai are a replacement of -toi and -ntoi 
(ultimately PIE *-(n)to plus *-i), which were still preserved in Mycenaean and 
Arcado-Cypriot (e.g. Arcado-Cypriot keitoi ‘lies’). 

12.38. The secondary personal endings. Below is a chart illustrating the secondary 
endings, from the imperfect tenses of the verbs given previously: éphén ‘I was saying’, 
edidémén ‘I was giving (for myself), I was being given’, etc. 


Athematic Thematic 
Active Mediopassive Active Mediopassive 

sing. 1 éphén edidémén” épheron epherémén’ 

2 éphés edidoso épheres ephérou’ 

3 éphé! edidoto éphere ephéreto 
pl. 1 éphamen  edidémetha ephéromen epherdémetha 

2 éphate edidosthe ephérete ephéresthe 

3 éphasan  edidonto  - épheron ephéronto 


' Doric épha. * Doric edidéman, epheréman. ? Earlier *ephereo < *ephereso. 


12.39. The secondary active endings are mostly the predicted outcomes from the 
corresponding endings in PIE, except for the 3rd pl. athematic ending -san, which has 
been taken over from the s-aorist (see below). The secondary mediopassive endings 
have been refashioned since PIE times, just like their primary counterparts. 

12.40. The perfect. The perfect is fairly well preserved, although the old alternation 
between o-grade and zero-grade has mostly been leveled out in favor of the o-grade, 
except in some archaic forms found especially in Homer. In the verb (w)oida ‘I know’, 
historically a perfect without reduplication but thought of as a present in Greek, 
the IE ablaut relationships are still clear: singular (w)oida (w)oistha (w)oide, plural 
(w)idmen (w)iste (w)isdsi (Doric isanti). 

Greek also has three different pluperfect formations, none of which has a clear 
claim to being very ancient. A future perfect, formed to the perfect mediopassive 
stem, is also an innovation within Greek. 

12.41. The aorist. Greek preserves all the PIE aorist categories. The thematic aorist 
in Greek, as in PIE, has the same endings as the imperfect, e.g. sing. élip-on -es -e, 
pl. elip-omen -ete -on, the aorist of leipé ‘I leave’. The root and s-aorist deserve 
more attention; sample paradigms are reproduced below (éstén ‘I stood’, eddmén 
‘I gave (for myself)’, élisa ‘I released’, eliisémén ‘I dissolved’). 
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Root aorist s-Aorist 
Active’ Middle Actiwve Middle 

sing. 1 éstén edémén? élisa eliis4mén? 

2 éstés édou élasas eliisd? 

3 ésté édoto élise elusato 
pl. 1. éstémen edémetha elisamen __ eliisametha 

2 éstéte édosthe elusate elusasthe 

3 éstésan' — édonto élasan elusanto 


! Doric has d instead of é and 3rd pl. éstan. ? Doric has edéman, eliisdman. * Earlier *elusao 
* 1 3 P 
«< “eliisaso. 


12.42. In the root aorist, the Doric 3rd plural is noteworthy in preserving the 
zero-grade of the root (Doric éstan, from *e-sth,-nt, with vocalized laryngeal). The 
s-aorist has undergone some remodeling since PIE times, as in PIE it was athematic. 
The middle endings in the aorist are the ordinary secondary middle endings already 
discussed. 

12.43, The aorist passive was usually formed with a suffix -thé- (e.g. egréphthén 
‘T was written’), but in several older verbs the suffix was just -é-. Curiously it had 
active personal endings and the participle is formed with the historically active suffix 
-nt- (e.g. graphthént- ‘having been written’), and some archaic aorist passives such 
as eddén ‘I learned’ and ephdnén ‘I appeared’ are not even passive in meaning. It 
may well be a descendant of the PIE stative in *-eh,- (§5.34). 

12.44, The future. Most Greek futures are sigmatic, formed with a thematic 
suffix -se/o-: lid ‘I release’ (present), lits6 ‘I will release’ (future). The source of the 
Greek sigmatic future is controversial, but most likely continues one of the PIE 
desiderative formations in *-s-, probably *-h,se- (§5.37). Greek has invented a future 
passive by adding this -se/o- to the (unaugmented) aorist passive stem: aorist passive 
e-timéthé-n ‘I was honored’, future passive timéthé-somai ‘I will be honored’. This 
is a fairly recent innovation; it is barely attested in Homer. 

12.45. The subjunctive and optative. Greek has inherited the PIE subjunctive in 
both athematic and thematic verb stems, where it typically has modal force and not 
future force. Athematic stems in Homer still fairly commonly form “short-vowel” 
subjunctives that reflect the PIE subjunctive vowel *-e/o-, as in Homeric sté-o-men 
‘let us stand’ (aorist athematic stem sté-). In thematic stems, the contraction of the 
thematic vowel with the subjunctive vowel led to a subjunctive in long -6- and -é-, 
as in phér-6-men ‘let us carry’ < *pher-o-o-men. 

The optative has also been inherited intact. The ablaut *-ieh,-/*-ih,- is preserved 
in athematic forms like the present optative 1st sing. ef@n ‘may I be’ (*h,s-jeh,-m), 
1st pl. eimen ‘may we be’ (*h,s-ib,-me-), and the expected optative of thematic stems, 
*.9-1b,-, is continued by Greek -o/- (with the o-vocalism generalized to all persons), 
as in phér-o1-men ‘may we carry’. 

12.46. Imperative. Greek has 2nd and 3rd person imperatives in the present, aorist, 
and perfect, in all voices. While several of these are new creations, the endings are 
mostly familiar from PIE. The athematic 2nd sing. *-dbi is continued as -thi in a few 
athematic forms (e.g. é-thi ‘go!’), while the thematic is endingless (phére ‘carry!’). 
The 2nd pl. active ends in -te everywhere, as expected (phérete ‘carry!’). 
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12.47. Infinitives and participles. Infinitives and participles are very numerous 
in Greek, being formed from all the verb-stems. Greek active infinitives contain a 
suffix *-en, *-men, or *-ai, sometimes in combinations like -(e)nai or -menai. In 
Attic, *-en (probably < *-ben < *-sen) is found in thematic verbs, as in phérein 
‘to carry’ < *pher-e-en (cp. Mycenaean e-re-e ‘to row’ = ereben), while *-nai is 
found in athematic verbs (did6-nai ‘to give’). These endings are mostly creations 
within Greek, as are the peculiarly abundant participles, of which ten are formally 
distinguished. Except for the perfect, the active participles have a stem in -nt- 
which is inherited from PIE (such as the present gréphont- ‘writing’ and aorist 
grdpsant- ‘having written’), and except for the aorist passive, the middle and passive 
participles have a stem in -meno-, likewise inherited (such as the present mediopassive 
graphomenos ‘being written’ and future middle grapsémenos ‘about to write for 
oneself’). The inherited perfect active participial stem *-uos- has been refashioned 
to *-uot- (with a -t- of disputed origin) except in Mycenaean, which continues the 
older form as -wob- (e.g. te-tu-ko-wo-a, = tetukhwoha, neuter pl. of the Mycenaean 
perfect participle of te#kbd ‘I fashion, craft’). 


THE NOUN 


12.48, In contrast to the verb, which has gained a number of forms since PIE times, 
the number of Greek noun forms and stem-classes has shrunk somewhat. The number 
of cases has been reduced to six: nominative, vocative, accusative, dative, genitive, 
and locative. Most Greek grammars consider the locative a vestigial case, but it is 
alive and well in place-names and some locational adverbs, such as ofkoi ‘at home’; 
its other uses, as with prepositions indicating location, have been taken over by the 
dative. The Greek dative has also taken over the uses of the instrumental, and in 
most dialects the genitive has absorbed the functions of both the genitive and ablative 
(compare the situation in Balto-Slavic, §18.30). Mycenaean may have still had a 
separate ablative, and a mostly instrumental ending -phi (continuing PIE *-bhi-) is 
still productive in Mycenaean and Homer, but is not productive thereafter. It seems 
to have been indifferent to number (so phi ‘with might’ [sing.], naiphi ‘with ships’ 
[pl.]), which has some analogues in Vedic Sanskrit (§6.17). 

12.49, The following are the paradigms for the nouns litkos ‘wolf’, hora ‘season’ 
and sétér ‘savior’. 


o-stem a-stem Consonant stem 
sing. pl. sing. pl. sing. pl. 
nom, hikos —lakoi hora hérai sotér sotéres 
voc. like likoi hora horai ster sOtéres 
gen. lukou ~—- Hakn héras hdrén’1 — soteros ~— stern 
dat. 1akdi lakois hérai hérais soteri sotersi 
ace. lukon ikous  héran _hGras sotéra sotéras 


"Homeric bord6n. 


12.50, The o-stem singular endings directly continue the relevant PIE endings 
discussed in §§6.45ff. The nominative plural in -oi is taken over from the pronominal 
declension, as in several other branches (§6.53). The endings of the d-stems are 
mostly unremarkable; the singular in Attic shows the usual Attic change of *d to é. 
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The o-stem and 4@-stem accusative plurals -ous and -ds arose by sound change from 
*.ons and *-dns, endings that are famously preserved intact in Cretan (the Doric 
dialect of Crete). Consonant-stem inflection is more straightforward than in PIE, 
since the endings no longer ablaut (though the stems sometimes do, e.g. k#6n ‘dog’, 
stem kun-; pater ‘father’, stem patr-). The dative ending -1 is from the PIE locative, 
which ousted the original dative in -ei, which is still in Mycenaean (see the Mycenaean 
text sample in §12.66 for an example and further discussion). 

12.51. Greek still preserves the dual. The nominative-accusative ending *-h, is 
preserved intact in athematic nouns as -e (e.g. pdd-e ‘both feet’); the thematic ending 
*.ob, is also faithfully preserved as -6 (e.g. bipp-d ‘two horses’). 


Syntax 


12.52. Because of its rich inflectional system, sentences in Greek, as in most other 
older IE languages, have many possible word orders. In poetry such as Pindar’s, this 
freedom is stretched to its limits, but even here some theoretically possible word 
orders are not found, showing that certain orders were probably not grammatical. 
In particular, the order of clitic particles was constrained, as in other languages like 
Vedic and Hittite. The number of these particles was large; they conveyed various 
shades of meaning and are often difficult or impossible to translate. These particles, 
together with certain unstressed pronouns and conjunctions, tend to be grouped 
together near the beginning of the sentence after the first fully stressed word by 
Wackernagel’s Law (§§8.22ff.). The rules of clitic placement, however, are not always 
that easy to divine, as they differ somewhat from author to author and dialect to 
dialect. In their essentials, though, their behavior is clearly comparable with clitic 
placement in Indo-Iranian, Celtic, and elsewhere. 

12.53. A neuter plural subject takes a singular, and not a plural, verb, as in the 
phrase t@ zéia (pl.) trékhei (sing.) ‘the animals run’. This is also the case in Old 
Avestan and Hittite (cp. §6.68) and is an inherited feature. 


Greek after the Classical Period 


The Hellenistic period and the Koine 


12.54. Toward the middle of the first millennium Bc the prestige of Greek language 
and culture was extending outside the confines of the local Greek city-states. Both 
had been carried to the shores of Italy by colonists starting in the eighth century Bc, 
where they would soon exercise considerable influence over the Etruscans and other 
indigenous peoples. Of even greater importance for the fortunes of Greek was the 
adoption of Attic-Ionic by around the fifth century as the official language of the 
court in Macedon, a kingdom to the north of Greece. When Macedon’s power 
expanded in the fourth century under Philip II and his son Alexander III (the Great), 
Greek language and culture spread over an enormous area of the ancient world and 
ushered in the Hellenistic period, whose beginning is traditionally dated to the year 
of Alexander’s death in 323 Bc. During this time, Greek was spoken as far south 
as Egypt and as far east as Bactria. A uniform and somewhat simplified variety of 
spoken Greek called Koine (short for hé koiné didlektos, ‘the common language’) 
established itself as the medium of communication. It was based mostly on Attic but 
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had admixtures from Ionic and other non-Attic elements. As it became the standard 
administrative language, almost all the other Greek dialects died out, the one excep- 
tion being the Doric dialect Laconian (living on nowadays as Tsakonian). 

The Koine was used until around the reign of Justinian I in the sixth century AD; 
it is the language of the Septuagint and the New Testament, and was used by some 
authors such as the historian Polybius and the philosopher Epictetus, But most writers 
after the first century AD reacted against it and returned to pure Attic, including 
such familiar figures as Plutarch, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolemy. Mention should also be 
made of Hesychius, an Alexandrian glossator who compiled a lexicon of rare words 
probably in the fifth century ap. His lexicon, while sometimes faulty, contains a 
prodigious number of dialectal forms and forms from other languages that are only 
poorly known, and is of great value for Greek dialectology and JE studies. 

12.55. Characteristics of the Koine. Most important for the later history of Greek 
were the changes that the Koine underwent in its phonology. First, the numerous 
distinctions among the vowels were reduced: ei, 2, and i all became pronounced [i]; 
ai and e merged as [e]; and oi and u merged as [y] (pronounced ii as in German). 
Over time, distinctions in quantity were lost; and the pitch-accent was replaced with 
a stress-accent. The aspirated stops ph th kb became fricatives [f 6 x], and the 
voiced stops 6 d g became voiced fricatives [v 6 ¥]. In the morphology, the dual 
number and the optative mood were lost and the distinction between perfect and 
aorist was given up, with verbs retaining only one of the two past-tense stems 
(usually the aorist), 


Byzantine Greek 


12.56. The purist reaction alluded to above resulted in the adoption of an artificial 
archaizing literary language based on Classical Attic. This continued to be used 
as an administrative and literary language in the Byzantine period (roughly from the 
reign of the emperor Justinian J in the sixth century AD to the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453). The gap between the written and spoken languages widened with tme, and 
as the Byzantine empire disintegrated and educational standards declined, spoken 
usages infiltrated the written language in ever larger numbers. Spelling errors (among 
other evidence) indicate that the two high vowels [i] and {y] merged as [i]. Addition- 
ally the dative case was lost in nouns, and the infinitive began to be replaced with 
other constructions found also in other languages of the region, such as Bulgarian; 
see further §19.5. 


Modern Greek 


12.57. Aside from Tsakonian in the eastern Peloponnese and the Greek dialects of 
Turkey, the varieties of Modern Greek are all descended from the Koine. Following 
the establishment of the new Greek state after the yoke of Turkish rule was cast off 
in 1828, a new literary standard called the Katharevusa (‘purified’) was created that 
was purged of foreign elements and drew on Ancient Greek for both vocabulary 
and inflections. The variety of Greek spoken in the Peloponnese became the spoken 
standard, known as Demotic. In 1976, Demotic also replaced the Katharevusa 
as the written standard, although the two varieties had essentially merged by then 
anyway; the result of their convergence is often called Standard Modern Greek 
(Koini Neoelliniki). 
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The Philology of Homer and Its Pitfalls 


12.58, Because of the importance of the Homeric poems for the historical study 
of both Greek and PIE, it is essential to have some knowledge of the difficulties 
peculiar to these texts. In particular, the epics contain forms that are artificial and 
consequently of little or no historical value for comparative linguistics. We will 
present a sampling below. 

12.59, The Homeric poems in their present form represent the accumulated labor 
of many generations of bards from different parts of eastern Greece. The result was 
a mixture of forms from different dialects and from different chronological stages. 
Each poet drew on a repertory of inherited and memorized formulaic poetic language, 
but in composing the epics in performance would inject newer material of his own 
devising. Bards constantly adapted the poetic language, and to make the verses scan 
they would sometimes create forms that from a historical point of view are wrong. 

As noted earlier, the dialect of the epics is Ionic, with admixture from Aeolic and 
Mycenaean. Alongside Ionic forms like téssares ‘four’ and hémeis ‘we’ are found the 
Aeolic equivalents pisures and dmmes. Aeolic and Ionic forms sometimes coexist in 
the same line, and there are even words that are artificial hodge-podges of morphemes 
from both Aeolic and Ionic, such as the dative plural stéthessin ‘in (one’s) chest’, 
which has the Aeolic dative plural ending -essi plus an - that many inflections have 
in Attic-Ionic. 

12.60, Lines of Greek poetry were structured according to particular sequences of 
light (-) and heavy (--) syllables. A light syllable was one ending in a short vowel; all 
others counted as heavy. Syllable division ignored word-breaks; thus ptoliethron 
épersen ‘he sacked the city’ is syllabified pto.li.eth.ro.ne.per.sen. Heavy and light 
syllables are organized into basic units called feet, of which two occur in Homer: 
the dactyl (— ~ -) and the spondee (-—). A line of Homeric poetry contains six feet, 
most of which can be either dactyls or spondees, whence the name of the meter, 
dactylic hexameter. 

12.61. Discrepancies between how a particular Homeric line is written and how 
it scans are common, Often, this is due to modernized spelling, in which older forms 
that did scan were replaced with newer forms that do not. For example, the o-stem 
genitive singular ended in disyllabic -oio in its oldest Homeric form (< PIE *-osio) 
and monosyllabic -ou in later Attic-Ionic. But there was also an intermediate stage, 
namely disyllabic -o0 (two short syllables), a form that is nowhere preserved in the 
written tradition but whose former presence in some passages is betrayed by a 
mismatch between the spelling and the meter. Thus Odyssey 10.60 contains the 
phrase Aidlou kluta démata ‘famed dwellings of Aeolus’, where Aidlou cannot scan 
as written because it would form the sequence — v -, which is not allowed in the 
dactylic hexameter, But restoring the genitive ending -oo solves the problem: Aidloo 
kluta (syllabified again without regard to word-breaks: ai.o.lo.ok.lu.ta) yields two 
dactyls, —»~|—~-. 

12.62. The earlier presence of digamma (w) explains some other peculiarities. 
Normally in Greek poetry, a short vowel at the end of a word is elided (not pro- 
nounced) before a word beginning with a vowel; thus the sequence me 6ka in line 
416 in §12.65 below is written (and read) m’ 6ka. There are many exceptions to 
this in Homer, but usually they are due to the earlier presence of a digamma that 
blocked elision. An example is the phrase Héphaistoio dnaktos ‘of Hephaistos the 
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king’, where if we restore the digamma that originally began the word for ‘king’, the 
irregularity disappears: (*)Héphaistoio wanaktos. 

12.63. A number of artificialities of the Epic language are due to so-called poetic 
“licenses.” Poetic licenses are conceived as the conscious bending of rules of phonol- 
ogy or grammar to make a word fit the meter. The bards presumably could not do 
this willy-nilly; they took advantage of pre-existing and naturally occurring variants 
and then extended the properties of those variants analogically. One famous such 
license in Homer is poetic lengthening, the lengthening typically of the initial syllable 
of a word that could not otherwise have fit the meter, e.g. Apolldna ‘Apollo’ (accus. 
sing., for Apdllona). 

12.64. Finally, the alphabet used in the earliest stages of the written transmission 
of the epics did not distinguish short from long e and o, and words were written 
together without a break. These facts led to numerous errors on the part of copyists, 
including the creation of ghost-forms. An example is the story of the two nearly 
identical Greek adjectives meaning ‘horrible, chilling’, krudeis and okrudeis. Both 
are descendants of PIE *kreub,- ‘gore’, but the o- of okruders has no obvious source. 
Philological examination of the Homeric passages containing the problematic form 
okrudeis reveals two interesting facts: first, the word preceding okrudeis is always 
an o-stem genitive singular ending in -ow (e.g. in the phrase epidémiou okrudentos 
‘of chilling civil [war]’); and second, this syllable must scan light to fit the meter, 
whereas normally (since it is a diphthong) it should scan heavy. Now, as just discussed 
above, the ending -ou is of somewhat recent vintage in Homer; it was earlier -00, 
which is the ending we would expect to have been current at the time of the composi- 
tion of much of the epics. If we combine the expected ending with the unproblematic 
form of the adjective, we would get the phrase epidémioo krudentos, which happens 
to scan perfectly. For this scenario to work, all we need is an explanation for 
how epidémioo krudentos became corrupted to epidémiou okrudentos. The expla- 
nation is straightforward: since the earliest Greek texts were written without word- 
divisions, this would have been transmitted as epidémiookruoentos, and later copyists 
who only knew the newer genitive singular ending -ou misparsed the sequence 
...0okru ..., thinking thae the second o was part of the following word and that 
the first o was meant to be the ending -on. We conclude that there was originally 
just one adjective for ‘chilling’, Rrudeis; the o- of okrudeis has no etymological 
significance, and the word entered Greek through a copyist’s error. (Some authorities 
believe that this sort of error could already have arisen during the preliterate, oral 
transmission of the text through singers’ misunderstandings rather than copyists’ 
errors.) 


Homeric Greek text sample 
12.65. Iliad 9.410ff. Achilles describes his double fate. 


410 miétér gdr té mé phési thea Thétis argurépeza 
dikhthadias kéras pherémen thanatoio télosde: 
ei mén k’ aathi ménén Trédn polin amphimakhomai, 
Gleto mén moi néstos, atar kléos Aphthiton éstai; 
ei dé ken ofkad’ hikomi philén es patrida gaian, 

415 Gleté moi kléos esthlén, epi dérdn dé moi aion 
éssetai, oudé ké m’ Oka télos thandtoio kikheié. 
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410 For my mother, the silver-footed goddess Thetis, says to me 
that (I) have a double fate towards the end of death. 
If, on the one hand, staying here I fight beside the city of the Trojans, 
my homecoming is lost, but I will have imperishable fame; 
on the other hand, if I go home to my beloved fatherland, 
415 noble fame is lost for me, but my life will be long, 
and the end of death would not come swiftly to me. 


12.65a. Notes. 410. métér: ‘mother’; Doric matér. gar té mé: string of clitics placed after the 
first stressed word in the sentence (cp. Anatolian, §9.13): gar = ‘for’ (explanatory particle); 
te = ‘and’ (PIE *k’e, also in Lat. -que, Skt. ca), connecting this sentence to the preceding and 
not translated here; and me is the accus. enclitic pronoun ‘me’, the subject of the following 
clause of indirect statement, where the main verb is an infinitive (cp. English I consider him 
to_be dishonest). The pronoun has moved out of the clause of indirect statement and into the 
main clause (clitic raising). phési: ‘says’, clitic verb form; Doric phati, PIE *bbeb,-ti, cognate 
with Lat. fa-tur ‘speaks’. thea: ‘goddess’ (*dhh,s-d); not related to Latin dea ‘goddess’, but 
rather to Lat. fastus ‘holy, festa!’ < “dheh,s- ‘sacred’ and fanum ‘temple’ < *dhh,s-no-. 

411-12. dikhthadias kéras: ‘double fates’, object of pherémen ‘to carry, have’, an Aeolic 
infintive (Attic phérein). thanatoio: ‘of death’, with the archaic genit. -oio (§6.48). télosde: 
‘to the end, to completion’; -de indicates place to which (also line 414, ofkad(e) ‘home- 
wards’); it is probably related to Eng. to. ei mén: ‘if, on the one hand...’ k’: elided form 
of ke, a particle (variant ken line 414) used in certain conditional clauses; maybe related 
to Hittite -kan, Ved. kam (§7.28). ménén: ‘remaining, staying’, pres. partic. (stem ménont-), 
cognate with Lat. mane6 ‘I remain’, amphimakhomai: ‘I fight around, fight beside’, 
pres. subjunc, mid.; amphi- comes from *h,mbbi- (whence German um ‘around’, Old High 
German umbi, and the om- of Eng. ombudsman). 

413-14. dleto: ‘is lost’, 3rd sing. aorist middle of dflumai ‘am lost’. mois ‘to/for me’, clitic 
dat. 1st sing. pronoun; dative of possession (‘my homecoming’) or dative of reference (‘as 
for me. ..’). néstos: ‘homecoming’, a rare YE formation, with the *-to-suffix added to the 
o-grade of the root (root “nes- ‘arrive home safely’, also in Gk. néomai ‘I come home safely’ 
< *nesomai, and the name Nés-t6r). kiéos aphthiton: ‘imperishable fame’, directly from PIE 
*kleuos ndhg”hitom (see §2.37). This is its only occurrence in Homer. éstai: ‘will be’, shorter 
form of éssetai (line 416), future of the verb es- ‘be’, middle alongside the active present (cp. 
§5.6). dé: ‘but’, a particle functioning both as adversative and as sentence connector. hikomi: 
‘I come, arrive at’, pres. subjunc. In Attic the form would be bikd; the addition of the 
athematic 1st sing. ending - is a Homeric feature. philén es patrida gaian: ‘to (my) beloved. 
fatherland’. The adjective (philé) has been moved out of the prepositional phrase, a com- 
mon stylistic feature in the early IE languages (cp. Latin magnd cum laude ‘with great (magna) 
praise’; recall §8.7). 

415-16. epi dérdn: ‘for a long time’; dérdn is from earlier *dudron. The second syllable of 
epi scans long, which can only be explained if the cluster du- was still present at the time of 
the composition of this line or phrase (the syllabification being e.pid.ué.ron). The adjective 
comes from *dweh,-ro-, whose zero-grade *dub,-ro- is seen in Lat. dirus ‘enduring’. aién: 
‘life, lifetime’, borrowed into Eng. as (a)eon; ultimately < PIE *b,oiu ‘life, life-force’; see also 
next. oudé: ‘and...not, nor’, combination of dé (line 414) and the negative ov ‘not’, 
also ultimately < *h,ojx ‘life’ (see §7.24). Ska: ‘swiftly’, an old adverbial accusative of the 
adjective okds, PIE *6ku- (Ved. a&i- ‘swift’, Lat. Gc-ior ‘more swiftly’). 


Mycenaean text sample 


12.66. One of the tablets found at Pylos, PY Ta 722, an inventory of vessels and 
furniture. “FOOTSTOOL? refers to a pictogram representing a footstool. 
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ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo a-to-ro-qo i-qo-ge po-ru-po-de-ge po-ni-ke-ge 
FOOTSTOOL I 

ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo ka-ra-a-pi re-wo-te-jo so-we-no-qe 
FOOTSTOOL I 

ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-ja-pi ka-ru-pi 


FOOTSTOOL I 


One footstool inlaid with (a picture of) a man, horse, octopus, and palm tree (?) in 
ivory. One footstool inlaid with ivory lions’ heads and grooves (?). One footstool 
inlaid with ivory nuts (?). 


12.66a. Notes. 1. ta-ra-nu: thranus ‘footstool’, otherwise only in Homer (thrénus). a-ja-me- 
no: ‘inlaid’, mediopassive participle in -enos to an otherwise unknown verb. e-te-pa-te-jo: 
elephanteidi ‘(made of) ivory’ (adj.), dat. sing. In the next line, e-re-pa-te-jo spells the dat. 
pl. elephanteiois, a-to-ro-qo: anthrég*6i ‘man’, dat. sing. The Myc. form shows that the -p- 
in the Classical form dnthrépos comes from a labiovelar, but the source of this word is still 
disputed. i-qo-qe: higq”di-q”’e ‘and horse’, dat. sing.; Classical hippoi te. The Myc. spelling 
system is like Latin in showing that this conjunction (= Lat. -que) was enclitic and pro- 
nounced together with the preceding form as a single word. The and the i of Gk. hippos are 
irregular and still unexplained: we would expect *ep(p)os (PIE *ekwos). po-ru-po-de-ge: 
polupodei-q’e ‘and octopus’, dat. sing.; this and the following form are important in show- 
ing the inherited dat. sing. ending -ei (spelled -e), replaced in the rest of Greek (and in some 
Myc. texts) by the locative -i, except for trace survivals like the Cypriot name Diwei-philos 
‘dear to Zeus’. The word for ‘octopus’ is Classical polipous (poltipod-), lit. ‘many-footed’, 
po-ni-ke-ge: phoinikei-q”e, either ‘and palm-tree’ or ‘and griffin’, Classical phoiniks. There 
follows a pictogram of a footstool. 

2. ka-ra-a-pi: karabaphi ‘with heads’, instr. pl, with Myc. instr. pl. ending -ph1, surviving 
in Homer as an instr. ending in both sing. and pL The first a may or may not be real; compare 
the two Homeric stem forms karéat- and kraat-. The forms are ultimately from PIE *krh,-es 
‘head? (> Ved. siras}. re-wo-te-jo: lewonteiois ‘(in the shape of) lions’ (adj.), dat. pl. modifying 
elephanteiots. so-we-no-qe: ‘and grooves’; probably the same word as Attic sdlén ‘pipe, 
groove’ < *sdlwén. 

3. e-re-pa-te-ja-pi: elephante:dphi, fem. instr. pl. ka-ru-pi: disputed; it could be an instr. 
pl. of an otherwise unknown #-stem noun *karu- ‘nut’ (cp. Classical kdruon ‘nut’), or of an 
otherwise unknown *kalu- ‘flower-bud’ (cp. Classical kéluks). The inscription closes with a 
fourth line identical to the third. 


Cretan text sample 


12.67, Excerpt (V 29-45) from the Gortynian law-code, fifth or sixth century BC. _ 
Cretan is a Doric dialect with several interesting archaic features. 


Ai de k’ oi epiballontes oi men Jeiénti datéththai ta krémata, oi de mé, dikaksai ton 
dikastan epi toil leionsi datéththai émen ta krémata tauta, prin ka dattontai. Ai de 
ka dikaksantos t6 dikasta kartei enseiéi € agéi € peréi, deka statérans katastasei kai 
t6 kréios diplei. Tnaton de kai karp6 kai wémas kanpidémas képipolai6n krématén, 
ai ka mé leidnti daté[ththai - - ton dikastjan omnunta krinai porti ta méliomena. 


If some of the heirs at law want to divide the property but others do not, the judge 
shall decree that this property belongs to those wanting to divide it, until they divide 
it. And if, after the judge has made a judgment, anyone should rush in by force and 
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either drive or carry off (anything), he shall pay ten staters and double the value. 
And concerning livestock and produce and clothing and ornaments and movable 
wealth, if they do not want to divide (it) . . . the judge swearing by oath shall decide 
with reference to the pleadings. 


12.67a. Notes (selective). First sentence. oi: ‘the’, masc. nomin. pl., Attic hoi. Cretan has 
lost h-. epiballontes: ‘heirs at law’, literally ‘the ones devolving’, a telescoping of a longer 
expression like ‘the ones to whom the inheritance devolves’. leidnti: ‘want’, 3rd pl. pres. 
subjunctive of a Doric verb leio or 16 ‘I want’, of unclear origin. Note retention of -# in the 
ending (vs. Attic -si with loss of nasal, §12.27). toil: ‘the’, dat. pl., assimilated from tois to 
the initial /- of the followmg word (a Cretan, as well as a Homeric, feature). leionsi: ‘ones 
wanting’, dat. pl. pres. participle; note the retained cluster -ns-, characteristic of Cretan and 
some other Doric dialects. The dative is used to indicate possession. datéththai: ‘to divide’, 
pres. infinitive middle, with -thth- corresponding to -sth- in Attic-Ionic. dattontai: ‘they divide’, 
aor. subjunctive middle, with -tt- corresponding to Attic-Ionic -s(s)-. 

Second sentence. dikaksantos t6 dikasta: ‘with the judge having decided’, genitive absolute 
construction, corresponding to the ablative absolute in Latin. kartei: ‘with force’, Attic kratei. 
statérans; ‘staters’, a unit of currency, accus. pl., showing Cretan retention of -ns. 

Third sentence. tnatén: ‘livestock’, literally ‘things that can perish’, genit. pl.; cp, Attic 
thnétds ‘mortal’, and the phrase z6ia panta thnéta kai phutd ‘all living things that die 
and grow’, i.e. ‘all living things, animals and plants’, in Plato, wémas: ‘clothing’, genit. 
sing., a neuter n-stem in the nomun.-accus. (tvéma = Attic heima, from *yes-mm), but the 
genit. sing. is from an d-stern *1vémd. Compare Attic gndma ‘mark, token’ alongside gnémé 
‘opimon’ (an a-stem). The same is true of anpidémas below. Note the preservation of initial 
w- in Cretan. kanpidémas képipolaién krématdn: the first two k-’s are from elided kai ‘and’; 
anpidémas (genst. sing.) would be Attic *amphidemés, literally ‘a thing that binds around’, 
and epipolaion krématén is the Cretan equivalent (genit. pl.) of Attc épipla ‘utensils, 
movable property’. 

omnunta: ‘swearing’, from dmnumi, cognate with Ved. dmiti ‘swears’ < *h,emhs-. krinai: 
‘to decide’, aor. infinitive, Attic verb krinein; root *krei- ‘to sift’ as in Lat. cribrum ‘sieve’. 
porti: ‘towards, against, in reference to’, Homeric proti, Attic prds (< *protj, the sandhi 
variant before a vowel); cp. Ved. prdti. mdliomena: ‘pleadings’, pres. mediopassive participle 
of mold (Attic m6dlé6) ‘I plead’. 


For Further Reading 


The literature on the history of Greek is immense, and familiarity with the Greek alphabet 
is necessary for using any of it. The most exhaustive comparative grammar is Schwyzer 
1939-71; more up-to-date, and the best recent historical grammar, is Rix 1992, In English 
one may consult Sihler 1995, the most recent combined Greek and Latin historical grammar; 
an earlier antecedent is the classic Meillet and Vendryes 1968. Two complete etymological 
dictionaries are available, one in French (Chantraine 1968-80) and one in German (Frisk 
1960-72). The best overall description of the historical phonology of Greek is Lejeune 1972. 
A famous study of the pronunciation of Ancient Greek is Allen 1987, to which can now be 
added Devine and Stephens 1994, a fascinating if difficult work that attempts to reconstruct 
all levels of the prosodic phonology of Ancient Greek. Peters 1980 is a famous technical 
study of the history of the laryngeals in Greek. Useful for Indo-Europeanists is Risch 1974, 
a catalogue of Homeric forms arranged by formation and with historical commentary. 
Chantraine 1953-8 is indispensable for serious students of Homeric language, as are two 
exhaustive commentaries on the Iliad and Odyssey in English (Kirk et al. 1985-93 and 
Heubeck et al. 1988-92); the introductory essay to vol. 4 of Kirk 1985-93, by Richard 
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Janko, contains a very useful overview of the study of Homeric diction, poetics, and textual 
transmission. For the dialects, Buck 1968 is still eminently useful, though it lacks Mycenaean 
and some of the interpretations have been superseded. A more recently edited selection can 
be found in Duhoux 1984. Schmitt 1977 contains short but useful summaries of the dialectal 
developments, including Mycenaean. The standard compendium on Mycenaean, written by 
the decipherers themselves and including a history of the decipherment, grammar, edition of 
the entire corpus then known, and vocabulary, is Ventris and Chadwick 1973. 


For Review 


Know tha meaning and significance of the following: 


Mycenaean Epic psilosis 

Linear B Phoenicians triple reflex of laryngeals 
“Greek Dark Ages” Grassmann’s Law Koine 

Exercises 


1 Discuss the fates of the following PIE sounds in Greek: 


a *y b *h, ce *k” d *s e “dh f *m 


2 Using your knowledge of Greek sound laws, produce the Greek outcomes of 
the following PIE forms. Do not worry about accents or the Attic-lonic change 


of *4 to *6. 

a *h,le-h,ludh- ‘come’ (perfect stem) g *h,veh,ti ‘blows’ 

b ‘*deh,-rom ‘gift h_ *h,/-heus-oh, ‘| stay the night’ 
c *h,uoideh, ‘song’ i *h,enh,mos ‘wind’ 

d = *gelbhus ‘womb’ J “bheidhoh, ‘| trust’ 

e ‘*inios ‘stretched’ k “neyos ‘new’ 

f *bhnghus ‘thick’ | *gg"6n ‘gland’ 


3 Demonstrate that Grassmann’s Law in Greek was a separate change from 
Grassmann’s Law in Sanskrit. 


4 Using the following three forms, formulate rules for the outcome of the PIE 
labiovelars in front of nasals: 6mma ‘eye’ < *h,ok”-mn, amnés ‘lamb’ < ag”nos, 
ophnis ‘plowshare’ < *uog"h-ni-. 


5 a The account given of Grassmann’s Law in §12.14 is not quite complete. 
Expand it to account for the fact that pre-Greek *si-sgh-6 became Greek 
iskhé ‘| hold’ and pre-Greek *song”ha became Greek omphé ‘voice’. 

b Greek has a verb ékhd ‘I have’, future héksd. Given your answer to 5a, and 
given the fact that the future of graphé ‘I write’ is graps6, reconstruct what 
the present and future of ‘have’ would have been before the advent of Greek 
sound changes. 
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From the point of view of your expanded formulation of Grassmann’s Law, 
what is curious about the word theds ‘god’ < *dhh,s-os? 


Given that PIE *sueh,du- ‘sweet’ became Gk. hédus, PIE “sue ‘himself, 
herself’ became Gk. he, and PIE *suekuros ‘father-in-law’ became hekurés, 
what was the outcome of PIE *su- in Greek? 

The second syllable of the phrase phile hekuré ‘dear father-in-law’ (Illad 3.172) 
scans long, which is unexpected for a short vowel in an open syllable. Provide 
a historical explanation for this scansion. 


Mention was made in §12.30 of the so-called “spurious diphthongs.” Below 
are a number of examples of words containing the spurious diphthongs ef 
and ou. From this list, determine the sources of these diphthongs. The recon- 
structions are pre-Greek but not necessarily PIE. Ignore accents. 


*esmi ‘| am’ > elmi *korua ‘girl’ > kouré (Epic, lonic) 
*sems ‘one’ (masc.) > heis *enemsm ‘\ doled out > éneima 
“tons ‘the’ (masc. accus. pl.) *edersm ‘| flayed’ > édeira 

> totis *ksenuos > kseinos ‘guest’ (Epic, lonic) 
*ktenio ‘ki > kteind *ghesr-ns ‘hands’ (accus. pl.) > kheiras 


*phtherio ‘| destroy’ > phtheird *oruos ‘boundary’ > odiros (Epic, lonic) 
*orsa ‘tail’ > oura 


The verbal root *duei- ‘fear’ formed a perfect. What would the singular and 
plural perfect stems have been in PIE? 

In Homer, two perfect forms from this verb are 1st sing. defdoika (the -k- is a 
late addition) and 1st pl. defdimen (-men is the inflectional ending). Account 
for the first syllable de/-. 

Account for the vocatism of the first member of the compound theou-dés 
‘fearing god’ (contrast theo-trephés ‘feeding the gods’). 


In Homer, the thematic verb hépomai ‘| follow’ conjugates in the singular and 
plural of the present as follows: (singular) hépomai hépeai hépetai; (plural) 
hepémetha hépesthe héponiai. The root in PIE and pre-Greek was *sek’’.. 


a 


b 


According to Greek sound changes, what ought the 2nd and 3rd singular and 
the 2nd plural have been? 

Provide an explanation for the actually occurring forms of the 2nd and 3rd 
singular and the 2nd plural. 


Below are several words or phrases from the Homeric epics and their metrical 
scansions, which are unexpected in one or more ways. For each phrase, indi- 
cate what is unexpected about the scansion and provide a historical explanation 
for it. 


b 


6rea niphéenta ‘snowy mountains’ (Odyssey 19.338; drea = ‘mountains’, 
niphdenta = ‘snowy’) scans v ~ — vv =~ 
éban oikénde ‘they went home’ (Odyssey 1.424; éban = ‘they went’) scans 
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ces diphron arnas ‘to the chariot lambs’ (/liad 3.310) scans - ~ ~ — ~ (ep. lack 
of elision in te arnén ‘and of the lambs’ at 4.158) 

d parékhéi ‘provides’ (Odyssey 19.113) scans ~ ~ ~ (don’t worry about the 
fast syllable; par- is a preverb meaning ‘by’; use your answer to 5b to 
help you) 


10 Provide a historical explanation of the form -peza ‘-footed’ in argurépeza 
‘silver-footed’, at the end of line 410 of the excerpt from Homer in §12.65. (Hint: 
see §6.71.) 


11. Account for the boldfaced consonant clusters in the following words by positing a 
sound change not mentioned in the chapter. 


andrés ‘man’ (genit. sing.; *h,nr-ds) 
ambrotos ‘immortal’ (earliest form *9-mrtos, with dialectal change of *r > ro) 


12 The Greek thematic optative in the first person singular active ended in -oimi 
(e.g. phér-oimi ‘may | carry’). The Arcadian dialect has a different ending, as in 
ekselaun-oia ‘| would drive out’. Which of these endings, -oimi or -oia, is older 
from the IE point of view? Provide a historical explanation for both forms. 


PIE Vocabulary IV: The Body 


*hgek*- ‘Eve; to see’: Lat. oc-ulus, OCS odi (dual) 

*h,bhri- ‘prow’: Ved. bhré-, Gk. ophris 

*h,ous-, *h,eus- ‘ear’: Gk. ois, Lat. auris 

*nas- ‘Nose’: Ved. nas-, Lat. naris, OCS nosi 

*dngha- ‘tonaue’: Lat. lingua (Archaic dingua), Olr. teng 
*h,dont- ‘toon’: Ved. dant-, Gk. od6n (od6nt-}, Lat. déns (dent-) 
*gonu ‘knee’: Ved. jAnu, Gk. génu, Lat. gend 

*pod-, *ped- ‘root’: Ved. pad-, Gk. potis (pod-), Lat. pés (ped-) 
*Kerd- ‘Heart’: Hitt. kard-, Gk. kardfa, Lat. cor (cord-) 

*eshpr ‘blood’: Hitt. 68har, Gk. éar, Latv. asins 

*dakru- ‘Tear’: Gk. dakru, Lat. lacruma 

*f,ost- ‘bone’: Hitt. hastai-, Gk. ostéon, Lat. os 

*h,orghi- ‘testicle’: Av. erezi-, Arm. oni-, Gk. 6rkhis, Alb. herdhe 
“ors- ‘anse’: Hitt. arrag, Gk. ourd ‘ai? 


13 Italic 


Introduction 


13.1. The Italic languages comprise most of the ancient Indo-European languages 
of Italy, as well as the modern-day descendants of one of those languages, namely 
Latin. Though Latin was destined to outshine its more obscure sister languages, its 
origins were humble. A casual observer of the linguistic and cultural milieu of early 
first-millennium-Bc Italy would not have been led to predict greater fortunes for it 
than for its neighboring relatives; it was just one of a number of minor local languages 
in the center of the Italian peninsula spoken by predominantly pastoral tribes living 
in small agricultural settlements. 

The Italic peoples were not indigenous to Italy, but arrived from the north probably 
by 1000 Bc and slowly worked their way southward. North and central Italy had 
earlier been settled by successive waves of immigrants from across the Alps, while 
the southern regions, including Sicily, were partly under different cultural influence, 
being in contact with Aegean peoples to the east at least as early as the Sicilian 
Copper Age (c. 2500-2000 sc). Archaeological evidence points to widespread cul- 
tural exchange throughout the region, making it all the more difficult to link the 
known Italic peoples of historical times with specific prehistoric cultures. 

By the early eighth century Bc, Greek colonists from Chalcis in Euboea (north- 
eastern Greece) had settled in Pithekoussai (modern Ischia, an island off the Italian 
coast by the Bay of Naples) and Cumae (on the coast near Naples), as well as other 
areas of the southern Italian coast and Sicily. These colonists brought a western 
Greek form of the alphabet with them (see §12.7), which soon spread rapidly into 
Italy. Alphabetic Greek inscriptions - among the oldest known — have been found 
on Italian soil dating to as early as 770 Bc, and the first inscriptions in the non- 
Greek languages of Italy appear around the same time or even slightly before. 
(One recently discovered inscription from Gabii, a town near Rome, is already from 
c. 800 Bc; it reads ewoi, and although the language is uncertain, it is the oldest piece 
of alphabetic writing yet discovered that has vowels.) 

13.2. Early on the Greeks came into contact with the southernmost settlements of 
the Etruscans, an ancient people whose homeland, Etruria (modern Tuscany), was 
located in northwestern Italy, bordering on Latium (to its south) and Umbria (to its 
east). Their culture was the dominant one in Italy from about the eighth century Bc 
on; by the sixth century, Etruscan settlements flourished along most of the length 
of the western part of the peninsula. From the Greeks the Etruscans picked up the 
alphabet and many other aspects of Greek culture. The Etruscans never developed a 
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centralized state, but their impact on the fledgling civilization of the Romans was 
tremendous. Among other things, the Romans and many other peoples of Italy 
may have the Etruscans to thank for their knowledge of the alphabet. As Rome’s 
power grew, the culture of the Etruscans waned, disappearing by about 100 xc; 
but Etruscan continued to be cultivated as a priestly language for several hundred 
years more. 

The Etruscan language was not Italic, nor even Indo-European. Beyond this we 
know very little about it: although there is no dearth of inscriptions (over 13,000 
have been found), they are mostly short dedicatory or funeral inscriptions contain- 
ing only proper names, and the few longer texts are not well understood. The ongin 
of the Etruscans, in fact, has been controversial since ancient times, with one school 
claiming they came to Italy from Asia Minor and another claiming they were a pre- 
Indo-European people indigenous to Italy. On the one hand, the testimony of the 
Greek historian Herodotus (who claimed they came from Anatolia), certain cultural 
practices (such as divination by inspection of the liver of a sacrificial animal, or 
hepatomancy), and the presence of some Anatolian loanwords in Etruscan support 
the theory of an origin from Asia Minor. On the other hand, there is no archaeo- 
logical evidence of a migration, and Etruscan culture seems to grow organically 
from an earlier culture of north-central Italy called Villanovan. The existence of 
Lemnian, a language very similar to Etruscan and preserved on a stele and a few 
minor vase inscriptions on Lemnos (an island off the coast of Asia Minor) from 
the seventh or sixth century Bc, does not settle the issue: Lemnian appears to be just 
a dialect of Etruscan, meaning it may have been simply the language of a group 
of Etruscan colonists from Italy. Aside from Lemnian, the only possible relative of 
Etruscan is Raetic, spoken in extreme northern Italy and neighboring areas. 

13.3. Latin and the languages most closely related to it (of which only Faliscan 
is known) form the Latino-Faliscan branch of Italic and were spoken originally in 
a small region of west-central Italy south of Etruria. The languages comprising the 
other subbranch of Italic, Sabellic (also known as Osco-Umbrian), were spoken over 
a considerably larger area of central and later southern Italy. Given the significant 
differences between the two linguistic groups already in the sixth century Bc, Italic 
linguistic unity probably ended at the close of the second millennium Bc. Some 
scholars have given these differences even greater weight and reject the notion of a 
single Proto-Italic language; according to this opinion, Latino-Faliscan and Sabellic 
belong to two separate branches of JE that partially converged due to later mutual 
influence. But this is a controversial view, and we shall assume a Common Italic 
stage in all that follows. 

13.4. The seventh century Bc saw the first inscriptions in Latin, and by the end 
of the sixth century the alphabet had spread eastward through Italy to the other 
coast, where the Piceni lived (§13.72), and northeastward into the territory of the 
Veneti (see below). The Samnites (whose language we call Oscan) and the Umbrians 
probably had the alphabet at this point also, but our earliest records in these lan- 
guages come a bit later. As is customary in the field of Italic philology, when citing 
forms from a non-Latin inscription in a local non-Latin alphabet, boldface will be 
used. Inscriptional Archaic Latin forms will be given in small capitals. 

In the extreme northeast of Italy lived a people known in ancient times as the 
Veneti, along the northern and northwestern shores of the Adriatic Sea. Their lan- 
guage, Venetic, bears affinities with the Italic languages but is not known well 
enough to be classified. It is treated in chapter 20. 
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“Italo-Celtic” 


13.5. Italic shares several innovative features with Celtic, such as the o-stem genitive 
singular in *-i (e.g., Lat. wir-7 ‘of a man’, Ogam Irish maq(q)i ‘of the son’), a super- 
lative suffix *-22mo- (as in Lat. inf-imus ‘lowest’, Celtiberian personal name Uxama 
highest’), the assimilation of the sequence *p...k” to *k”... k” (as in the word 
for ‘five’, *penk“e, which became Latin quinque and Old Irish cdic from *k”enk”e), 
and a subjunctive morpheme *-d- (as in Archaic Latin fer-d-t ‘he may carry’, Old 
Irish beraid ‘he may carry’). These shared features have led many Indo-Europeanists 
to posit an “Italo-Celtic” subgroup or dialect area of Indo-European. However, the 
hypothesis of an Italo-Celtic unity has never gained universal approval. 
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From PIE to Italic 


Phonology 


13.6. Stops. Italic is a centum branch, and therefore the palatal stops and the plain 
velars fell together as plain velars, as in the word centum itself, Latin for ‘100’, from 
PIE *kmtom (the c in the spelling of the word was pronounced & in pre-imperial 
Latin, still surviving today in Sardinian: see §13.49 below). The remaining PIE 
plain voiceless and voiced stops remained unchanged in Italic. The labiovelars have 
divergent developments in Latino-Faliscan and Sabellic (§§13.24 and 58). 

The characteristic look of the Italic languages is due partly to the widespread pres- 
ence of the voiceless fricative f, which developed from the voiced aspirates. Broadly 
speaking, f is the outcome of all the voiced aspirates except in Latin; there, / is just 
the word-initial outcome, and several other reflexes are found word-internally, 

13.7. Dental-plus-dental sequences in the parent language became *ss in Italic, 
as in Lat. fissus ‘split? < *bhid-to-. The consonant cluster *-él- became *-kl-, as in 
Osc. puklum (accus. sing.) ‘son’ < *putlo- and Lat. poculum ‘cup’ (earlier poclum, 
which is how the word scans in early Latin poetry) < *pédtlom. 

13.8, Resonants. The consonantal liquids, nasals, and glides remain unchanged: 
Osc. anamim ‘breath’ (*h,enhymo-), Lat. alter ‘the other’ (*al-tero-), iugum ‘yoke’ 
(*iugom), Umbr. uiro ‘men’ (*uir-o-). Syllabic liquids developed a prothetic o before 
them (or ol), whereas syllabic nasals developed an e (em en): Lat. cord- ‘heart’ 
( *krd-), mollis ‘soft’ (* mJd-ui-), septem ‘seven’ (* septm), ndmen ‘name’ (*h,nehymn). 
The outcome of syllabic nasals in word-initial syllables in Sabellic may have been 
different, however. According to a widely held view, the outcome there was an and 
am, as in Osc. fangvam (accus.) ‘tongue’ (cp. Lat. lingua, Archaic Lat. dingua, PIE 
*dughu-) and Umbr. ander ‘between’ (cp. Lat. inter, PIE *pter). This view is not 
universally accepted, as the relevant forms have alternate explanations and it adds 
some unnecessary and unlikely complications to Italic historical phonology. 

13.9. Sibilants. The sibilant *s disappeared word-initially before a resonant, as 
in Lat. nix (stem niu-) ‘snow’ (vs. Eng. snow with preserved s-). Later in the history 
of Latin and Umbrian, s in certain positions was voiced to *z, which then became r 
by a process known as rhotacism (see §§13.30, 13.65). Before consonants, this *z 
disappeared with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, as in the word 
for ‘nest’, Lat. nidus, from PIE *nizdos. 

13,10. Laryngeals. The laryngeals were lost in their non-vocalized form, but the 
vocalized laryngeals are preserved as a, as in Lat. status ‘stood’ (*sth,-to-), datus 
‘given’ (*dh,-to-), and Osc. anamam ‘breath’ (*h,enb,mo-; in Lat. anima ‘breath’ 
the internal vowel weakened to -i- as per §13.32). The outcome of syllabic resonant 
plus laryngeal was R4@ or aRa, the latter probably when under the accent: Lat. 
(g)ndius ‘born’ (*guh,-t6-), stratus ‘strewn’ (*sighytd-), and palma ‘palm’ from earlier 
*palama (*plh,-meh,, cp. Gk. palamé). 

13.11. Vowels. The vowels and diphthongs were all preserved intact and are 
kept most faithfully in Oscan. In Latin, they subsequently underwent significant 
modification; see §§13.32ff. The mobile pitch-accent of PIE (§§3.30ff.) was re- 
placed by a stress-accent on the first syllable of the word in Italic. This situation still 
obtained in early Latin, but was later replaced by the classical stress pattern (see 
§13.36 below). 
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Verbal morphology 


13.12. Of considerable interest are the substantial innovations in the verbal system, 
which will be described here at some length, with certain details left for later. 
Broadly, Italic reorganized (1) the PIE present formations into a neat system of four 
conjugations, each characterized by a particular stem-vowel to which the personal 
endings were added; and (2) the PIE tense-aspect system into one based on the 
aspectual opposition between imperfective and perfective, with each of these having 
a future and a past tense. 


THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS 


13.13. With few exceptions, all Italic verbs belong to one of four classes or con- 
jugations characterized by the stem-vowels d, é, e, and 7. Compare: 


Conj. Latin Oscan Umbrian 

I port-d-re ‘to carry’ faam-a-t ‘commands’ port-a-tu ‘let him carry’ 
Il hab-é-re ‘to have’ fat-i-um ‘to speak’ hab-e ‘has’ 

Il sist-e-re ‘to place’ did-e-st ‘he will give’ sest-e ‘you place’ 

IV aud-i-re ‘to hear’ sakruv-i-t ‘consecrates’ _her-i ‘wants’ 


The rise of the conjugational system was due almost entirely to sound change. 
(All the examples in the following discussion are taken from Latin.) The first con- 
jugation stem-vowel -4- comes primarily from contraction of the sequence *-d-je-, 
which itself comes from various sources: denominative verbs from d-stem nouns and 
adjectives (e.g. ciird-re ‘to take care’ from ciira ‘care’), factitive verbs from o-stems 
(e.g. noud-re ‘to make new’ < *neu-eh,-ie-, cp. Hitt. new-abp-), and *-je/o-presents 
from other types of verbs (e.g. tond-re ‘to thunder’ < *(s)tonh,-je-). 

The second conjugation stem-vowel -é- comes from the contraction of the causa- 
tive suffix *-éie- (§5.32, e.g. mon-é-re ‘warn’ < *mon-éie-, literally ‘cause to think’) 
and from the stative suffix *-eh,-ie- (§5.34, e.g. alb-é-re ‘to be white’ and sed-é-re 
‘to be sitting’). 

The third conjugation consists mostly of old thematic presents of various kinds 
(e.g. ag-e-re ‘to drive, do’ < *h,eg-e-; bib-e-re ‘to drink’ < *pi-ph;-e-; albésc-e-re ‘to 
grow white’ < “albh-eh,-ske-), as well as a number of originally athematic presents 
that later became thematized, such as find-e-re ‘split’ < *bhi-n-d-. 

Presents formed with the suffix *-je/o- added directly to the root have a more 
complicated history than the other kinds of *-ie/o-presents treated above. Such 
presents wound up in the fourth conjugation if the root they were added to was 
heavy, that is, ended in a consonant cluster, had a long vowel or diphthong, or 
consisted of two syllables (e.g. sanc-i-re ‘to ratify’ < *sank-ie-, sepel-i-re ‘to bury’ < 
* sepel-ie-). Otherwise they fell into a special class of the third conjugation that will 
be treated in §13.39 below, such as fug-e-re ‘flee’ < *bhug-ie-. 

The rest of the fourth conjugation consists of denominatives from both i-stems 
and o-stems (the first e.g. in moll-i-re ‘to soften’ < mollis ‘soft’; the second e.g. in 
seru-i-re ‘be a servant (to), serve’ < seruus ‘slave’). 

13.14. Very few athematic verbs still inflect athematically in Italic; relics include 
the Latin verbs es-se ‘to be’, Hre ‘to go’, and uel-le ‘to want’. 
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THE ITALIC TENSE-ASPECT SYSTEM 


13.15. The Italic tense-aspect system was based on an opposition between imper- 
fective and perfective, each having a future and a past tense. The basic imperfective 
tense was the present (Lat. porto ‘I carry, am carrying’), whose corresponding past 
tense was the imperfect (portabam ‘I was carrying, used to carry’) and whose future 
was the ordinary future (portab6 ‘I will carry’). The basic perfective tense was 
the perfect (portdui ‘I carried, have carried’), whose past tense was the pluperfect 
(portaueram ‘I had carried’) and whose future was the future perfect (portdueré 
‘J shall have carried’). Each of these tenses except the two futures was also fitted 
out with a subjunctive. 


THE IMPERFECT AND FUTURE 


13.16. The PIE imperfect was lost without a trace in Italic. A suffixal morpheme 
*-f, an Italic invention derived from the PIE root *bhuH- ‘be, become’, was used to 
form the imperfect and (in Latino-Faliscan only) the future. The imperfect used the 
stem *-fa-, while the future used the stem *-fe- (probably from an old subjunctive 
* bbu(H)-e-; see directly below): Lat. imperfect port-d-bat ‘he was carrying’, Umbr. 
fu-fans ‘they were’; Lat. future port-d-bit ‘he will carry’, Fal. care-fo ‘I will do 
without’. The future is also formed (in Sabellic exclusively, and in Latin vestigially) 
with the suffix -s-, e.g. Archaic Lat. fax-6 ‘I will do’ (*fak-s-), Osc. dide-s-t the will 
give’, Umbr. prupeha-s-t ‘he will purify before’. This is a continuation of one of 
the PIE future or desiderative formations in *-s- (§§5.35ff.). Finally, the old PIE 
subjunctive, where it survives, became a future in Italic: for example, the PIE 
thematic verb *h,eg-e- ‘drive’ formed a subjunctive with stem *h,eg-e-e-, which 
became the future stem ag-é- ‘will drive’ of the Latin verb agere ‘to drive’. Note 
also the future erit ‘he will be’ (Archaic Lat. esed) from the athematic subjunctive 
*h,es-e- (cp. Ved. dsati). 

The Italic imperfect in *-f@-, as well as forms like the Latin imperfect stem erd- 
‘was’, attest to the presence of a formation known as the 4-preterite. Its origins are 
unclear, though it has been compared to scattered past-tense forms elsewhere in the 
family that have a stem in -a-, such as Doric Greek errud and Old Church Slavonic 
aorists like st#pa- ‘slept’. 


THE PERFECT SYSTEM 


13.17. The Italic perfect is a conglomeration of the IE perfect and aorist. All the 
Italic languages have a reduplicated perfect (Lat. dedit ‘he gave’, Fal. peparai ‘I gave 
birth to’, Osc. perfect subjunctive fefacid ‘he might make’, Umbr. dede ‘he gave’), a 
non-reduplicated or de-reduplicated perfect (Osc. (kitm-)bened ‘agreed’, Umbr. benust 
‘will have come’, Lat. tuli I brought’), and a long-vowel perfect (Lat. égit ‘he drove, 
did’, Osc. bipid ‘had? [< *héb-], Umbr. (pru-)sikurent ‘they will have announced’). 
The old stative meaning of the perfect is still visible in such forms as Lat. memini 
‘I remember’ (PIE *se-mon-), but as a rule the Italic perfect is a past tense. 

13.18. The pluperfect and future perfect were both formed with a morpheme 
*.s, The pluperfect, attested only in Latin, can be exemplified by Lat. fu-eram 
‘Thad been’ from earlier *fu-isam. The future perfect, which happens to be particu- 
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larly well attested in Umbrian, can be exemplified by Lat. fu-erit (< earlier *fu-iset) 
and Umbr. fu-s-t, both meaning ‘he will have been’. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


13.19. The Icalic subjunctive is not a continuation of the PIE subjunctive, which 
became a future (see above). There are at least three subjunctive morphemes found 
in Italic, of which one continues the PIE athematic optative and the other two are 
of unknown origin. Their distribution is complex and need not be entered into 
here in detail; a few examples will suffice. The PIE optative morpheme is seen, 
with ablaut still intact, in Archaic Lat. ssés ‘may you be’ (*h,s-ieh,-s), pl. sitis ‘may 
you [pl.] be’ (*h,s-ib,-te-); but the zero-grade -i- was generalized elsewhere. The 
so-called d-subjunctive, also found in Celtic, is seen for example in the Lat. pres. 
subj. babe-a-s ‘(that) you have’ and the Osc. pres. subj. piti-a-d ‘(that) he be able’. 
Finally, the é-subjunctive, which has no sure analogues outside Italic, is seen for 
example in the Lat. imperfect subj. es-sé-s ‘you would be’ and the Umbr. perfect 
subj. herii-ei ‘he should want’. 


PERSONAL ENDINGS 


13.20. The old distinction between primary and secondary personal endings has 
traces in the third person, such as in Faliscan fifigod ‘they fashioned’, with -od from 
secondary *-ont and not primary *-onti. The dual has disappeared. Like Anatolian, 
Tocharian, and Celtic, Italic generalized PIE *-r as the marker of the mediopassive 
(called simply the passive in Italic linguistics). Some verbs, such as sequor ‘I follow’, 
inflected only in the passive, and are called “deponent” in traditional Latin gram- 
mar; these are often the descendants of PIE middle verbs (see §5.5). 


PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES 


13.21. The IE present active participle in *-nt- is well preserved, as in Lat. port-ant- 
‘carrying’, but only traces are found of the mediopassive participle in *-m(h,)no- 
(such as alumnus ‘nursling, foster-son’, literally ‘one [being] nurtured’). The PIE 
infinitive in *-dhi- (§5.54) is found in Sabellic (see below §13.61). The other Italic 
active infinitives, -se in Latin (e.g. es-se ‘to be’) and *-om in Sabellic (e.g. Umbr. 
er-om ‘to be’), descend from nominal formations and are not ancient. The Italic 
perfect passive participle in *-to-, such as Lat. cap-tus ‘taken’ and Umbr. uirseto 
‘seen’ (< *wid-é-to-), directly continues the PIE verbal adjective in *-t6- (§5.57). 
Italic also created a future passive participle or gerundive in *-2d-, of unclear origin: 
Lat. délendus ‘(about) to be destroyed’, Osc. ipsannam ‘to be done’. 


Nominal morphology 


13.22. All the PIE nominal stem-classes are preserved in Italic, including even traces 
of the archaic r/z-stems (§6.31), as in Lat. femur ‘thigh’, stem femin-, and Umbrian 
utur ‘water’, stem uin-. The Latino-Faliscan and Sabellic branches differ in certain 
details of nominal inflection, but as an aggregate they show that Italic inherited the 
PIE case-endings with little change. The instrumental had been lost by the historical 
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period (though examples still survive in adverbial use, such as Lat. bene ‘well’) 
and its functions taken over by the ablative. The functions of the locative, too, 
were mostly taken over by the ablative, though it still survives as a productive 
separate case in place-names and certain nouns, e.g. Lat. Rémae ‘in Rome’, ritri 
‘in the country’, Osc. mefiai viai ‘in the middle of the road’. The final dental of the 
o-stem ablative singular ending *-ot (§6.49) spread to the ablative of all the declen- 
sions: Osc. toutad ‘by the people’, Archaic Lat. magistratud ‘with the office of a 
magistrate’. There is no dual. 

13.23. As noted above, a peculiarity that Latino-Faliscan o-stem nouns share 
with Venetic, Messapic, and Celtic is a genitive singular ending *-7 (e.g. Lat. uir-t 
‘of a man’, Fal. Marci ‘of Marcus’), which is of uncertain origin. Alongside this, 
however, the more familiar genitive in *~osio was inherited as well, as in Archaic 
Latin Popliosio Valesiosio ‘of Publius Valerius’. Neither occurs in Sabellic. 


Latino-Faliscan 


13.24, The Latino-Faliscan subbranch of Italic comprised Latin and Faliscan. In 
the mid-first millennium sc they were neighboring languages in a small area of 
west-central Italy. Because of the few remains in Faliscan, Latin is usually our only 
witness for Latino-Faliscan innovations. One difference between Latino-Faliscan and 
Sabellic that is immediately diagnostic is the divergent treatment of the labiovelars: 
they became labial stops in Sabellic (*k” > p, *g” > 6) but not in Latino-Faliscan 
(*&” remained, and *g” > ). Thus for instance *k”e ‘and’ became Latin -que and 
Faliscan -cue, but Osc. -pe. See also §13.58. 


Latin 


13.25. Latin derives its name from Latium, a region of west-central Italy cut through 
by the lower part of the river Tiber as it flows westward to the Tyrrhenian Sea. One 
of the tribes in this area, around the Alban Hills, were the Latini, who eventually 
became dominant in central Italy and beyond. 

The period of Latin from the earliest inscriptions to about the mid-second century 
BC is called Archaic Latin (also Old Latin). The first scattered inscriptional remains 
appear in the last quarter of the seventh century Bc; inscriptions become relatively 
copious only in the third century Bc, a century that also marks the beginning of 
preserved Latin literature. The earliest surviving literary fragments come from Livius 
Andronicus (born c. 284 8c); he is traditionally credited with being the first to set 
the Latin language to Greek meters. About two generations later came the comic 
playwright Plautus (2542-184? sc), the first author whose works survive in con- 
siderable quantity; his plays are followed by those of Terence (c. 195-159 Bc). 
Also important for this time are such poets as Ennius, Accius, and Lucilius; of 
their works we unfortunately possess only single lines or short passages quoted by 
later writers. Latin prose begins with Cato the Elder (234-149 Bc), whose book on 
agriculture, Dé Agri Cultérd, is of immense value for historians of Latin language, 
culture, and religion. 

13.26. The Archaic period was followed by the period of Classical Latin, tradi- 
tionally divided into the Golden and Silver Ages. The Golden Age, lasting until the 
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death of the poet Ovid in ap 17, saw for example the orations and other works of 
Cicero; the military commentaries of Caesar; the histories of Livy; and the poetry 
of Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, and Vergil. The Silver Age, dating until the death of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius in 180, contains such literature as the tragedies and 
philosophical writings of Seneca; the novel Satyricon of Petronius; the Natural 
History of Pliny the Elder; the satires of Juvenal; and the histories of Tacitus and 
Suetonius. After this period came Late Latin, during which a large amount of early 
Christian literature was written, as by St. Augustine and St. Jerome. 

Mention should be made here of the lexicographer Sextus Pompeius Festus, who 
lived and wrote sometime between aD 100 and 400, His On the Meaning of Words 
-is an enormously important dictionary of archaic words and forms, containing a 
wealth of information also on older Roman legal and religious practice. It survives 
only in fragments, but we also have an abridged version of the whole work made by 
the eighth-century Lombard historian Paul the Deacon. 

During this time the colloquial Latin spoken throughout the Empire, known as 
Vulgar Latin, was beginning to develop into the different dialects that would later 
become the Romance languages. See §§13.44ff. below. 


Phonological developments of Latin 
CONSONANTS 


13,27. The main hallmark of Latin consonantism that sets it apart from its sister Italic 
languages, including the closely related Faliscan, is the outcome of the PIE voiced 
aspirates in word-internal position. In the other Italic dialects, these simply show up 
written as f. In Latin, that is the usual outcome word-initially, but word-internally the 
outcome is typically a voiced stop, as in nebula ‘cloud’ < *nebh-oleh,, medius ‘middle’ 
< *medb(i)io-, angustus ‘narrow’ < *anghos-, and ninguit ‘it snows’ < *sni-n-g”h-eti. 
The details of these developments are left as an exercise at the end of this chapter. 

13.28. Among the other changes to affect stops may be mentioned the loss of 
word-final -d after long vowels, as in the Classical Latin o-stem ablative sing. -6 
from earlier -6d (cp. Archaic Gnaiudd ‘from Gnaeus’). Also, as noted in §13.24, 
PIE *g” became the glide y, as in uenid ‘I come’ < *g”em-id. 

13.29. Consonant clusters. Among the many changes to consonant clusters, a 
few of special interest will be briefly mentioned. Voiced stops were lost before *i or 
assimilated to it, as in the name of the god Jupiter, Izpiter, stem Iou-, from *dieu- 
(Archaic genitive sing. Diouos ‘of Jove’) and in the comparative maior ‘greater’ (really 
maiior, with a geminate glide from the consonant cluster of earlier *magios-). The 
similar cluster *du became 6 at the beginning of a word, as in bellum ‘war’ (Archaic 
and poetic duellum), and » word-internally, as in suauis ‘sweet’ < *sudduis. 

13.30. Rhotacism and other changes to s. Latin famously changed the sibilant s 
to r between vowels, a change known as rhotacism. Thus mis ‘mouse’ has the 
plural mitrés (< *mus-és), genus ‘kind, race’ (*genos) has the plural genera (*genesa), 
and the infinitive -se of es-se ‘to be’ appears as -re in vowel-stem verbs such as 
amad-re ‘to love’ and duce-re ‘to lead’. This change happened during the historical 
period; early inscriptions still have intervocalic s (e.g. Archaic iouesat ‘swears’, 
Classical i#rat), Cicero noted in a letter that a certain Papirius Crassus officially 
changed the spelling of his name from Papisius in 339 Bc, so the change probably 
happened not long before then. 
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13.31. In many other environments, especially before resonants, *s disappeared, 
as in the ‘snow’ words above. In clusters consisting of an s preceded by a liquid, it 
assimilated to the liquid. A famous example is terra ‘land, earth’ from *tersd, root 
*ters- ‘dry’; originally the noun meant ‘dry (land)’. 


VOWELS 


13.32. As stated above, Italic transformed the mobile accent system of PIE into 
a system characterized by stress on initial syllables. In Latin, this resulted in the 
weakening of vowels in non-initial syllables. The rules are rather complex, but 
in general terms a short vowel in an open syllable was weakened eventually to 1. 
Thus compare amicus ‘friend’ with mimicus ‘enemy’, legd ‘I choose’ with colligé 
‘I collect’, and locus ‘place’ with ilicd ‘on the spot, right away’. In closed syllables, 
a was weakened to e, as in affectus ‘affected’ beside factus ‘done’, ineptus ‘inept’ 
beside aptus ‘apt’, while o was weakened to u, as in onustus ‘burdensome’ from 
*onos ‘burden’ (Classical onus). In final syllables, the same rules usually apply, as in 
artifex ‘craftsman’ from *arti-fak-s (from the bases ari- ‘skill’ and fac- ‘make, do’) 
and seruus ‘slave’ from earlier (Archaic) seruos; but before -s and -t, e weakened to 
i, as in legis ‘you (sing.) lead’ and legit ‘he leads’ from *leges and “leget (with the 
thematic vowel *-e-). In inscriptions from the Archaic period, many of these vowel 
weakenings had not yet happened. 

13.33. Among some of the many other changes to vowels, two more may also be 
mentioned. An original o became u in most non-initial syllables: contrast Archaic 
Latin malos ‘bad’ (nomin. sing.) with Classical malus, and Archaic seruom ‘slave’ 
(accus. sing.) with serum; compare also onustus ‘burdensome’ < *onostos, and the 
adverb occulté ‘hidden’, Archaic oquoltéd. An old e before nasals usually became 
raised to i, as in the preposition in ‘in’ from older en (preserved in inscriptions). 

13.34. Long vowels and diphthongs. Long vowels were shortened in the late 
Archaic period in final syllables before any consonant except s. Thus contrast the 
2nd sing. subjunctive ducas ‘[that] you carry’ with the Ist and 3rd singulars ducam 
and diicat. 

13.35. Several of the old diphthongs were monophthongized to long vowels in 
Latin; those that survived were ai (spelled ae after the Archaic period), au, and in 
some cases, of (spelled oe). The diphthong e¢ became 7 (as in the dative ending of 
patr-i ‘for the father’, cp. Archaic Castorei ‘for Castor’), while of became either 7 
(e.g. in the ablative pl. of o-stems, e.g. Classical meis sociis ‘with my companions’ 
but Archaic meois sokiois) or “ (as in nus ‘one’, Archaic accus. sing. oino[m]); 
it also sometimes remained unchanged, as in foedus ‘treaty’ and moenia ‘walls’. PIE 
*eu fell together with *ow in Italic, and *ou later became #, as in drere ‘to burn’ 
(*h,eus-e-) and itimenta ‘teams (of oxen)’ < Archaic iouxmenta. 

13.36. Stress. The vowel weakenings in non-initial syllables discussed above indic- 
ate that the stress in early Latin was still on the first syllable, as in Italic ($13.11). 
In Classical Latin, however, the stress fell on the antepenult (third-to-last syllable) 
unless the following syllable was heavy. Thus druma ‘breath’, amdbitur ‘he will be 
loved’, and adipiscimint ‘you (pl.) are approaching’ were all stressed on the ante- 
penult, while dedrum ‘of goddesses’, amabintur ‘they will be loved’, and adipiscor 
‘I approach’ were stressed on the penult. Latin borrowings into English are often 
stressed according to these rules. 


wn 
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Morphological developments of Latin 


Latin morphology differs little from the picture outlined above for Common Italic. 
We may mention a few details. 


NOUNS 


13.37. Traditional Latin grammar divides nouns into five declensions. The first 
continues the PIE d-stems and consists mostly of feminines. The second continues 
the o-stems, and consists mostly of masculines and neuters. The third continues the 
consonant stems as well as the i-stems, while the #-stems become the Latin fourth 
declension. The fifth declension is not an inherited type, but a medley of various 
formations that, due to sound change, all came to have a stem in -é-. The five 
declensions may all be illustrated by the paradigms given below of the nouns terra 
‘land’, lupus ‘wolf’, bellum ‘war’ (neuter; given where different from /upus), réx 
‘king’ (and for i-stem forms, turris ‘tower’, where different), currus ‘chariot’ (and 
neuter cornd ‘horn’), and diés ‘day’. Endings that are Archaic or poetic are given in 
parentheses (small capitals are for inscriptionally attested forms): 


I su I Iv Vv 
sg. N  terr-a lup-us {-0s), rex curr-us, corn-ti di-és 
bell-um (-om) 
V sterr-a lup-e rex curr-us, corn-u_—di-és 
G terr-ae (-di, -ds) _lup-i (-osio) reg-is (-es, -os)  curr-tis (-uos) di-&i 
D © terr-ae lup-6 (-6i) rég-i (-ei) curr-ui, corn-% di-8f 
Ac terr-am lup-um (-om) —rég-em, turr-im —curr-um, corn-i_—di-em 
Ab — terr-d (-dd) lup-o (-6d) rég-e (-ed), curr-ti (-tid) di-€ 
turr-i (-id) 
pl. NV terr-ae lup-i (-ei, -0e), rég-és curr-ts, corn-ua__di-és 
bell-a 
G | terr-drum lup-orum rég-um (-om), — curr-uum (-uom)  di-8rum 
{-Grom, -um, turr-ium 
-om) 
D ss terr-is lup-is (-ois) rég-ibus curr-ibus di-ébus 
Ac terr-ds lup-6s, bell-a _rég-és, turr-is curr-tis, corn-ua__ dii-és 
Ab | terr-is lup-is (-eis) rég-tbus curr-ibus (-ibos) —_di-ébus 


13.38. A few remarks may be appended. In the first declension, the genitive singular 
ending -ds (as in the fixed phrase pater familids ‘head of a household’) is the oldest; 
the Classical ending -ae (< earlier -a47) comes from the spread of the genitive -i of the 
second declension (this ending also spread to the fifth, whence -2). In the second 
declension, the original o-stem nominative plural *-6s was replaced by the pronominal 
nomin. pl. in *-oi, as happened in a number of other IE languages too (§6.53). Two 
genitive plurals in the o-stems are found, an older (in Classical times, poetic) one 
in -wm (earlier -om), and a longer one in -6rum, formed by analogy to -drum in 
the first declension (itself from *-ds6m). In the third declension, noteworthy is the 
presence of genitive singulars in *-es (which became the standard -is) as well as *-os 
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(as in Greek; limited to a few inscriptional attestations). The older ablatives all 
ended in -d (as per §13.22). 

A locative case is still found vestigially in the first three declensions: Rém-ae ‘in 
Rome’, dom-i ‘at home’, rir-i ‘in the country’. 


VERBS 


13.39. The Latin verbal system is the same as that described above for Italic 
(§§13.13ff.). The paradigms below will illustrate the active and passive forms in 
the present tense; the verbs are amdre ‘to love’ (first conjugation), habére ‘to have’ 
(second), dicere ‘to lead’ (third), capere ‘to take’ (third -i0), audire ‘to hear’ (fourth), 
and esse ‘to be’ (athematic). Archaic or poetic forms are indicated in parentheses 
and in the notes. 


I I Ill Ill -i6 IV Athem. 
Active 
sg. 1 am-o hab-e6 diic-6 cap-10 aud-id sum! 
‘I love’ ‘I have’ ‘T lead’ ‘J take’ ‘T hear’ ‘Tam’ 
2 am-ds hab-és dic-is cap-is aud-is es 
3 am-at hab-et diic-it cap-tt aud-it est 
pl. 1 am-dmus hab-émus diic-imus cap-imus aud-imus sumus 
2 am-dtis hab-étis diic-itis cap-ttis aud-itis estis 
3) am-ant hab-ent duc-unt? cap-iunt aud-iunt’ — sunt 
Passive 
sg. 1 am-or habeor diicor capior audior 
‘Lam loved’ ‘I. am had’ ‘Tam led’ ‘Tam taken’ ‘I am heard’ 
2 am-aris (-dre) habéris (-ére) diicerts (-ere) caperis (-ere) audins (-ire) 
3 amdatur babétur ducitur capttur auditur* itur® 
pl. 1 amamur babemur ducimur capimur audimur 
2 amamini babémini ducimini capimini audimini 
3 amantur habentur diucuntur capiuntur audiuntur 


‘Archaic esom. 7 Archaic ueiuont ‘they live’. > Archaic césentiont ‘they agree’ . * Archaic 
: Ht y i y agree. 
nancitor ‘he obtains’. ° From ire ‘to go’, meaning ‘one goes, people go’; archaic eitur. 


The verbs like capere are descended from *-je/o-presents where the suffix *-ie/o- 
followed a light root (see §13.13); they take regular 3rd-conjugation endings except 
in the 1st person sing. and the 3rd pl. The 2nd sing. passive ending in -re is the older 
form, continuing *-se; the regular Classical ending -ris is an example of double 
marking, since it ends with an added 2nd sing. active ending -s. The 3rd person 
endings in -t and -nt continue the PIE primary endings *-ti and *-nti. 


THE PERFECT 


13.40. Several of the types of perfect stems still resist straightforward historical 
explanation. Probably the most important of these is the so-called v-perfect, exem- 
plified by such forms as portau-i ‘I carried’, néu-i‘I sewed’, and audiu-i ‘I heard’. Some 
have tried to connect it with the -« in Sanskrit perfects like Ved. daddu ‘I/he gave’ 
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(root da-), tasthdu ‘I stood’ (root sthd-); others have preferred to say that the pattern 
began with a verb whose perfect stem could have originally ended in *-Vy-, such as 
perhaps gnéui ‘I knew’ (*gnehyu-). Not found in Sabellic (perhaps by accident) are 
perfects that continue s-aorists, such as uéxi ‘I conveyed’ (< *uégh-s-; §5.43). 

13.41. The endings of the perfect are still recognizably descended from the PIE 
perfect endings, being conspicuously different from the regular active and passive 
endings, as illustrated by the paradigm of ga6u-i ‘I have learned, I know’ (archaic or 
poetic forms given in parentheses): 


Singular Plural 
1 gndu-i (-ei) gndu-imus 
2 gndu-isti (-istei) gndu-tstis 
3 gndu-it (-et, -eit) gnou-érunt (-ére, -erai) 


One can see lurking under these the PIE endings *-h,e (> *-a), *-(s)th,e (> *-sta), 
*-¢ in the singular, all extended by the primary active particle *-i (§5.13), and an 
altered version of the 3rd plural ending *-ér (extended by the non-perfect 3rd pl. 
ending -unt in the familiar Classical ending -érunt). 


The later history of Latin 


VULGAR LATIN 


13.42. Most of the Latin that has come down to us consists of literature in an elevated 
style. A few works, such as the comedies of Plautus, the novel Satyricon of Petronius, 
and some letters of Cicero, contain colloquial language, and many inscriptions reflect 
the spoken idiom of the day. The spoken form of Latin, especially from about the 
third century ap on, is called Vulgar Latin (uulgdris ‘pertaining to the common 
people’) and forms the basis of the modern Romance languages. 

Among the more extensive remains of early Vulgar Latin are the citations of 
“incorrect” forms collected in a work of the third or fourth century called the 
Appendix Probi, an appendix to a grammar by the grammarian Probus that was 
added by an unknown later hand. The Appendix consists of lists of words in their 
correct Classical spellings followed by their incorrect counterparts, such as speculum 
non speclum (indicating that speculum and not speclum is the correct spelling of 
the word for ‘mirror’). The Appendix’s efforts were all in vain, for the “incorrect” 
spellings reflect pronunciations and forms that would all win out in the Romance 
languages. Thus for example the form speclum (and not speculum) is the source 
of Italian specchio ‘mirror’. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF VULGAR LATIN 


13.43. Unstressed vowels in internal syllables were syncopated (lost), as in speclum 
just discussed. The distinction in length between long and short vowels was lost, 
and most diphthongs became monophthongized: the diphthong oe, for example, 
became e, as in Italian pena ‘sorrow’ from Lat. poena ‘punishment’. In most areas 
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where Vulgar Latin was spoken, the velars became palatalized before front vowels, 
for example turning into [s] in French cent ‘hundred’ and [&] in Italian cento (both 
< Lat. centum). 

There were also many changes in morphology. The number of cases in the noun 
was reduced, with prepositional phrases often taking over their functions: if one gave 
something ‘to the king’, one said ad regem rather than the dative regi. Eventually in 
the individual Romance languages, the cases were lost entirely except in personal 
pronouns. (The general development murrors that from Old to Middle English; see 
§15.62.) Verbs did not go through as much formal reduction as nouns did, but peri- 
phrastic constructions (that is, constructions using “helping” verbs, as in English 
I have seen) became quite common. Typical of these were the compound perfect 
tense consisting of habére ‘to have’ plus the past participle (e.g. French j’ai chanté 
‘I have sung’ < ego habe6 cantdtum) and the compound future tense consisting of 
an infinitive plus babére (e.g. French chanterai and Spanish cantaré ‘I will sing’ 
< cantare babed). 


The Romance languages 


13.44. No texts in any of the vernacular descendants of Vulgar Latin survive from 
before the ninth century, and it is possible that none were written down before 
then. The language of administration and the Church was always Latin, and only 
when the vernaculars had diverged so much from Latin that ordinary people could 
no longer understand it did the need arise to use the vernaculars in writing and in 
the Church. 


FRENCH 


13.45. The earliest Romance language to be attested is French, a northern variety 
of which first appears in writing in the Strasbourg Oaths in or around the year 842. 
It is surely no accident that this is the first Romance language to have been written 
down, as it had diverged more strongly from Latin than the other varieties closer to 
Italy. Literary remains of French remain meager, however, until the twelfth century. 
The language is known as Old French until about 1403. 

The part of Europe that is now called France had several varieties of Romance. In 
central France, especially around Paris, was spoken a variety that would become the 
dominant dialect already in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and which developed 
into modern standard French. In the far north was Norman French, which spread 
to England following its conquest in 1066 by William the Bastard (as he is called in 
contemporaneous official documents, but now more familiar as “the Conqueror”). 
The Norman French that developed in England is often called Anglo-Norman, which 
flourished for at least two centuries before its eventual eclipse by Middle English in 
the fourteenth century. In the south were spoken varieties of French termed langue 
d’oc or Occitan, an important language of poetry in the Middle Ages until southern 
France was taken over by the north in the early 1200s. (The term langue d’oc refers 
to the way of saying ‘yes’ in this region, oc < Lat. hoc ‘this’; the northern half of the 
country spoke langue d’oil, their word for ‘yes’ being oi! [> modern oui] from Lat. 
hoc ille | fecit] ‘he [did] this’.) Occitan varieties are still spoken in southern France, 
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the most prominent one being Provencal in the Provence and neighboring regions, 
attested from as early as the tenth century. 


SPANISH 


13.46. The Romance language spoken by the greatest number of people worldwide, 
Spamsh, is first attested in the form of glosses on Latin texts dating probably to the 
mid-eleventh century. The earliest Spanish does not evince many dialect differences, 
but the famous twelfth- or early thirteenth-century epic poem Cantar de mio Cid 
(Song of My Cid, or El Cid for short) is in an early variety of Castilian, the dialect 
that would eventually become the standard. 

As in France, the Romance varieties spoken in Spain are not homogeneous. In the 
northeast is Catalan, for centuries the official language of the kingdom of Aragon 
(until 1749). It is first attested in the twelfth century; before that, Catalan poets had 
written in Provencal. As this last fact attests, Catalan occupies an intermediate 
linguistic position between Spanish and the varieties of Occitan, although Spanish 
influence has grown over time. In the south, now-extinct Romance varieties collect- 
ively called Mozarabic were spoken; they were heavily influenced by the Arabic of 
Spain’s Moorish invaders. 

13.47, The northwestern dialects of Spain, especially Galician, are historically 
varieties of Portuguese, nowadays the second-most populous Romance language. 
Galician and Portuguese were a unitary language until the 1400s, called Gallego- 
Portuguese; scattered words in this language are recorded already in the late ninth 
century. The earliest true text dates to the late twelfth or early thirteenth century, and 
for two hundred years Gallego-Portuguese enjoyed a high literary prestige through- 
out most of the Iberian peninsula. Eventually Portuguese and Galician diverged; 
Portuguese formed its own literary standard beginning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, soon eclipsing Galician on the European and the world stage. Brazilian 
Portuguese has itself diverged somewhat from European Portuguese in phonology 
and syntax. 


ITALIAN 


13.48. Italy has held a patchwork of dialects for most of the past millennium. The 
earliest records that can securely be called Italian are in the form of court records 
from the tenth century. The dialect of Florence became the basis of the standard 
literary language beginning in the thirteenth century; it was phonologically more 
conservative in several respects than other dialects, but admixtures of forms from 
them have continued to shape the standard. 


SARDINIAN 


13.49, The island of Sardinia, a Carthaginian colony before it became Roman 
territory soon after Carthage’s defeat in the First Punic War (264-241 sc), is where 
Sardinian is spoken today. Sardinian is attested quite early, near the end of the 
eleventh century, but little literature has ever been written in it. Central dialects are 
remarkably conservative in one famous respect: the velars did not become palatalized 
before front vowels (§13.43), as in their word for ‘hundred’, kentu (Lat. centum). 
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ROMANIAN 


13.50. Romanian (or Rumanian), spoken in Romania, Moldova, and neighboring 
areas, descends from the Latin of the Roman provinces of Dacia and Illyricum. 
Beginning in the third century, the region fell out of Roman control and was taken 
over successively by Goths, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Ottoman Empire, and Russia. The 
linguistic influence especially of Slavic and Hungarian was far-reaching. The first 
Romanian text dates only from 1521; the Cyrillic alphabet was used until 1859. All 
of the numerous divergent dialects of Romanian are nearly extinct except for the 
standard, called Daco-Romanian. 


RHAETO-ROMANCE 


13.51. Certain minor and isolated Romance languages spoken in Switzerland and 
northern Italy comprise the Rhaeto-Romance or Rhaetian group. Most prominent 
are Romansh, Engadine, and Ladin. 


Archaic Latin text sample A 


13.52. The so-called Duenos inscription, found in Rome, inscribed around a three- 
part terracotta bowl and dating to c. $00 Bc. Only the first and third lines can be 
understood. The original has no word-divisions. Latin inscriptions are collected in 
the multi-volume Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL): this one is CIL P 4. 


iouesatdeiuosqoimedmitatneitedendocosmisuircosied 
astednoisiopetoitesiaipacariuois 
duenosmedfecedenmanomeinomduenoinemedmalostatod 


The first and third lines with word-divisions added read as follows: 


iouesat deiuos qoi med mitat nei ted endo cosmis uirco sied 
duenos med feced en manom einom duenoi ne med malos tatod 


He who sends (?) me swears by the gods: if a girl is not nice to you, [... ] 
A good (man) made me for “good going” for a good (man). Let no bad (man) 
steal me. 


13.52a. Notes. 1. iouesat: Classical idrat, ‘swears’; intervocalic s is still unrhotacized, and 
contraction of the sequence -oue- to -#- has not happened yet either. deiuos: ‘gods’, accus. 
pl. Classical diués. qoi: ‘(he) who’, Classical qui, relative pronoun. med: méd, ‘me’, Archaic 
accus. sing.; Classical m2é. The -d is secondary and of uncertain origin, but may have spread 
from the ablative (also méd, ultimately from PIE *med). mitat: 3rd sing. of an unknown verb, 
probably meaning ‘gives’ or ‘sends’ or the like. It most resembles the Classica! Latin present 
subjunctive mittat of the verb mittere ‘to send’. nei: ‘if not’, Classical né. ted endo: ‘toward 
you’, with postposed preposition endo, Archaic for m. The form #éd is parallel to méd above. 
cosmis: ‘nice’, Classical comis, with the cluster -sm- still preserved. uirco: ‘girl’, Classical 
uirgd. The letter C was originally used for both c and g (G 1s simply an alteration of C); cp. 
the abbreviation C. for the name Gaius. sied: 3rd sing. present subjunctive of esse ‘to be’, 
with -d from PIE secondary *-t. 
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2. duenos: ‘good’, Classical bonus {du regularly became b-); used as a noun. The dative 
duendi a few words later preserves the long diphthong -6i (Classical bond}. feced: ‘made’, 3rd 
sing. perfect; Classical fécit. en manom einom: of disputed interpretation; perhaps ‘for good 
going’. Under this interpretation, ex is the preposition i ‘in’; manom 1s from an otherwise 
unattested adjective that is the base of the adverb mane ‘tomorrow’ (cp. French de bonne 
heure ‘tomorrow’, lit. ‘of a good hour’); and eirom 1s a verbal abstract noun from the root 
*byet- ‘go’. ne: né, negative with the imperative at the end of the line. malos: ‘a bad (man)’, 
Classical malus. tatod: 3rd sing. imperative of an otherwise unattested verb *tdre ‘to steal’, 
cp. Hitt. tdsézz: ‘steals’. 


Archaic Latin text sample B 


13.53. Excerpt from the so-called suovitaurilia prayer, recorded by Marcus Porcius 
Cato (Cato the Elder), Dé Agri Cultura (On Agriculture) 141.1ff. This was a prayer 
to Mars on the occasion of the purification of a field, during which a sow (siés), 
sheep (owis), and bull (taurus) were sacrificed. The prayer has phraseology that is 
in places identical to that seen in the selection from the Umbrian Iguvine Tables 
below, and which has further analogues in Indo-Iranian (see the Notes). The 
repetitive language is typical of sacral poetic style; note also the alliterating pairs as 
in the Umbrian and South Picene texts further below (uiduertatem uastitudinemque, 
pdstorés pecuaque, etc.). 


Mars pater té precor quaesdque uti siés uoléns propitius mihi dom6 familiaeque 
nostrae, [...] uti ta morbds ulsds inuisésque uiduertatem uastitiidinemque 
calamitatem intemperiasque défendas prohibessis auerruncdsque utique ti frigés 
frimenta uinéta uirgultaque grandire beneque éuenire siris pastdrés pecuaque salua 
seruassis duisque bonam saliitem ualétidinemque mihi dom6 familiaeque nostrae 


[...] 


Father Mars, I beseech and entreat you, that you be willing (and) propitious to me, 
(my) house and our household, [...] that you ward off diseases seen and unseen, 
banish barrenness and devastation, and sweep away destruction and bad weather, 
and that you allow the fruits and grains, the vineyards and shrubbery to grow tall 
and come out well, that you protect shepherds and livestock, and that you give 
good safety and health to me, (my) home and our household [...] 


13.53a. Notes. Mars pater: also Mérspiter, cp. I-piter and Gk. Zeii pdter. precor: ‘I beseech’, 
a deponent (§13.20) 1st sing, present, from PIE “prek- ‘ask’ (which also formed a ske-present 
*prk-ske- in Lat. posc6 ‘I demand’). -que: ‘and’, cognate with Gk. te, Skt. ca; §7.26. uti: ‘thar’, 
conjunction. siés: ‘(that) you be’, Archaic subjunctive, Classical Latin sis, a continuation of 
the IE optative *h,s-ieh,-s (513.19); cp. Ved. syds. uoléns: ‘willing’, present participle of xolé 
‘I want’, an athematic verb. mihi: ‘to me’, dat. sing., probably from earlier *mebei < *megh(e)i, 
cp. Ved. dat. mdhy-am. domé: ‘to (my) home’, dat. sing. of domus ‘house’; PIE root *dem-. 
familiae: ‘household’, dat. sing., derived from famulus ‘household slave’. morbés: ‘diseases’, 
o-stem accus. pl.; the ending was earlier *-67s (§6.55). uisds: ‘seen’, not directly from expected 
*yid-to- (which should have given *yisso-) but apparently remade to the full-grade *neid- 
to-. uiduertatem: only occurs here in all of Latin literature and literally means ‘widowhood’, 
built to the word uidua ‘widow’ (PIE *uidbeyeh., the source of Eng. widow) and probably 
modeled on libertat- ‘freedom’, which is sort of a semantic opposite. défendas prohibessis 
Auerruncas: ‘(that) you ward off, banish, sweep away’; these verbs are not entirely synony- 
mous, as each goes with a particular evil. The forms défendas and duerruncds are ordinary 
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4@-subjunctives (§13.19), while prohibessis is an Archaic Latin subjunctive containing the 
PIE optative morpheme (-i- < *-ih,-) added to an -s- or -ss- of uncertain origin. grandire: ‘to 
grow tall’, a denominative from the i-stem adjective grandis ‘tall’. bene: ‘well’; the earlier 
form was duené, and if we restore that here we get duenéque éuenire siris, with a lovely 
succession of long and short e’s and 7s. éuenire: ‘to come out’, a compound of uenire ‘come’, 
PIE *g”em- (> Goth. giman, Eng. come, Ved. root gam-), siris: ‘(that) you allow’, pastorés 
pecuaque: ‘shepherds and livestock’; the phrase signifies movable wealth in the form of slaves 
(which shepherds were considered in archaic Roman society) and livestock, or two-footed 
and four-footed wealth. Recall §2.10. Both pastérés and pecua are good PIE inheritances: 
*peh,- ‘protect’ (Ved. pd-, with -s- also in Hitt. pabg- with the laryngeal preserved) and 
*peku- (Ved. pdéu ‘cattle’, German Vieb ‘animal, cattle’, Eng. fee). salua seruassis: (that) you 
protect, keep safe’, an inherited Italic sacral formula, seen also below in Umbrian salua 
seritu, duis: ‘(that) you give’, an Archaic subjunctive of dare ‘give’; of disputed origin. bonam: 
‘good’; earlier *duenam (see the Duenos inscription above). 


Faliscan 


13.54. Faliscan was spoken by a people known in ancient times as the Falisci, in 
and around the city of Falerii (nowadays Civita Castellana), about 60 km north 
of Rome in southern Etruria. Jt is known from about 300 inscriptions from the 
seventh to the second centuries Bc. With a few notable exceptions, the inscriptions 
are mostly quite short, and our knowledge of the language correspondingly scanty. 
The Falisci were closely related to the Latini, and their language was quite close to 
Latin as well, as for example in its treatment of the labiovelars, which were preserved 
as such and not changed into labial stops (§13.24). It does not pattern with Latin in 
all matters of phonology, however: unlike Latin and like Sabellic, for example, the 
voiced aspirates became f word-internally, as in pipafo ‘I will drink’ (with -f from 
*.bb-) and efiles ‘officials, aediles’ (with -f- from *-dh-). In word-initial position, the 
voiced aspirates often became h-, as in huticilom ‘a little cash’ in the text sample 
below (with b- from *gb-). 


Faliscan text sample 


13.55. The Ceres inscription, Ve 241. (Inscriptions in Faliscan and other Italic 
dialects are conventionally cited by their catalogue number in the collection assembled 
by Emil Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte [Handbook of the Italic Dialects), 
Heidelberg, 1953.) Found at Falerii; c. 600 sc. The text is given as it appears in the 
original; the colons represent interpuncts, dot-like punctuation marks used in an- , 
cient inscriptions to separate words or phrases. 


ceres : farme[la]tom : louf[i]rui[no]m : [ ]rad 
euios : mamazextosmedf[ifliqod : 
prauiosurnam : sociaipordedkarai : 
eqournela[ti}telafitaidupes : 
arcentelomhuticilom : pe : parai[ ]Jdouiad 


Let (?) Ceres [...] ground grain, Bacchus wine. 
Mama (and?) Zextos Euios fashioned me. 
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Prauios gave the urn to his dear girlfriend. 
I, a little titela-urn,... 
have given birth to a little money. May it give (?). 


13.55a. Notes. ceres: ‘Ceres’, the goddess of grain; from PIE *keres (cp. Hitt. karag ‘grain’). 
far: ‘grain’, Lat. far, Eng. bar-ley. me[la]tom: ‘ground’, if correctly restored (= Lat. molitum, 
PIE *melh,- ‘grind’); ‘ground’ is a frequent epithet of words for ‘grain’ in Italic, especially in 
religious contexts. louf[i]r: ‘Bacchus’, the Faliscan form of the native Italic word for the god 
of wine; cp. Lat. Liber, with Lat. -b- and Fal. -f- from *-db-. [ Jrad: 3rd sing. of some verb, 
probably subjunctive; ‘let...’ or ‘may ...’. euios mamazextos: probably Euios 1s the family 
name going with two first names, Mama and Zextos; but uncertain. med: ‘me’, cp. Archaic 
Lat. méd; see §13.52a above. flifliqod: ‘have fashioned’, most hkely a 3rd pl. like Lat. -ent 
(Archaic Lat. -ont), without the nasal written, and from secondary *-nt rather than primary 
-nti (where the -t- would have remained). The -g- stands for -g- (compare ego for ego two 
lines below), and the form seems to be a reduplicated perfect of the Faliscan equivalent of 
Lat. fingo ‘fashion, create’ (PIE “dbergh-, Eng. dough). sociai: ‘girlfriend’, dat. sing., Lat. sociae, 
ultimately from PIE *sek”- ‘follow, accompany’. The separation of the noun from its modifier 
karai ‘dear’ by an intervening verb 1s a common poetic stylistic device in the older IE languages. 
porded: ‘gave’, 3rd sing. karai: ‘dear’, dat. sing. fem., Lat. cdrae; from PIE * keh,- ‘love, desire’ 
(> Ved. kamas ‘love’, Eng. whore {prehistorically ‘girlfriend’ or ‘beloved’]). urnela: ‘liccle urn’, 
a diminutive like the following |tiJtela. The remainder of the line is not understood. arcentelom: 
‘little bit of money’, cp. Lat. argentum ‘silver’. huticilom: basically means the same thing as 
arcentelom; but- may be the Faliscan cognate of the Latin root fud- ‘pour’ (nasal-infix present 
fundo ‘I pour’); therefore hutscrlom is literally ‘a little pourable stuff’, i.e. liquid assets (same 
metaphor as in English!). The IE root is *gheu- (Gk. khé(w)o ‘I pour’, Eng. in-got). pe : parai: 
‘I have given birth to’, reduplicated perfect 1st sing. with the archaic ending -a < *-hye plus 
the hic et nunc particle -i (§5.13; cp. also §13.41); cp. Lat. parté ‘I give birth’ and paréns 
‘parent’. Why an interpunct separates the reduplicating syllable from the rest of the word is 
uncertain. ]douiad: maybe a 3rd sing. subjunctive of the Faliscan cognate of Lat. do ‘I give’, 
reminiscent of the Archaic Lat. subjunctive duit (see §13.53a). 


Sabellic (Osco-Umbrian) 


13.56. The Sabellic languages derive their name from the Sabelli, another name 
for the Samnites; both names are in turn etymologically connected with the name 
of the Sabines. The Sabellic-speaking peoples originally inhabited an area to the 
east and northeast of Latium, but a subgroup of them that spoke Oscan migrated 
southward into Campania around the middle of the first millennium sc. After this 
migration, Sabellic languages were spread out over most of Italy except along the 
western coastal strip; centuries later they would be eclipsed by Latin and would 
die out. 


Common Sabellic developments 


13.57. Superficially, the Sabellic languages, especially Umbrian, look strikingly 
different from Latin because of the far-reaching effects of a few basic sound changes. 
Sabellic in general also presents considerable divergences from Latin in nominal and 
verbal morphology. However, peeling away these differences one finds that the 
Sabellic languages really behave much the same as Latin. 
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Sabellic phonology 


13.58. Due first of all to the limited number of inscriptions we have in Sabellic, 
and second to their inconsistent spelling, any sketch of Sabellic phonology, both 
historical and synchronic, must be tentative. The following conclusions are among 
the most secure. 

The voiced aspirates became f not only word-initially (as usually in Latin) but also 
word-internally: Osc. prifatted ‘the approved’ (cp. Lat. probduit, from *probb-), 
mefiai ‘in the middle’ (Lat. media- < *medh(i)id-), and Umbr. vufru ‘votive’ (< 
*yog”h-ro-, cp. Lat. uou-ére ‘to vow’). As sometimes in Latin, *gh becomes 
word-initially: Osc. hiarz ‘yard’ (cp. Lat. hortus < *ghort-). 

Also characteristic of Sabellic, as mentioned in §13.24, is the development of 
the labiovelars to labial stops: Osc. fem. accus. sing. paam ‘whom’ (Lat. quam), 
Osc. biitam ‘life’ (Lat. uitam) < *gih,-. The syllabic nasals may have developed 
differently in Sabellic vis-A-vis Latino-Faliscan, as discussed in §13.8. 

13.59. Two important developments of the vowel system may also be mentioned. 
First is the syncope (loss) of short vowels in final closed syllables, as illustrated 
by Umbr. accus. pl. manf ‘hands’ (< *manuf < *manuns, cp. Lat. manits) and Osc. 
nomin. sing. hirz ‘yard’ (pronounced hurts, from *hortos). Second is the change of 
final *-a to -i2: Osc. viti ‘road’ (*uid, cp. Lat. uia), Umbr. mutu ‘punishment’ {*molta), 
toto ‘tribe’ (*touta). 


Morphology 


13.60. The Sabellic languages preserve more distinctions between primary and 
secondary verbal endings in the third person than Latin. The active plural primary 
ending is -nt (as in Osc. present indicative stahint ‘they stand’), while the secondary 
ending is -7s (as in Osc. imperfect subjunctive patensins ‘they would open’). Umbrian 
has a further distinction, lost elsewhere in Sabellic, in the passive (see §13.70). 

13.61. Not found in Latino-Faliscan is an infinitive in -fi- from PIE *-dhi- (§5.54}, 
which can have active or passive meaning: Osc. sakrafir ‘to consecrate, be conse- 
crated’ and Umbr. pihbafi ‘to be offered’. 

13.62. Umbrian, together with Oscan, has several peculiarities in the morphol- 
ogy of the perfect system not shared with Latin. Only Sabellic has an f-perfect 
(Osc. fufens ‘they were’ from the verbal stem /u- ‘be’) and a #t-perfect (found only in 
Oscan, as in prafatted ‘approved’). Their origins are disputed. 

13.63. The system of nominal inflection is quite similar to that of Latin with the 
exception of some endings. The o-stem genitive singular has been replaced by the . 
i-stem ending -eis: Osc. sakarakleis ‘of the temple’, Umbr. popler ‘of the people’ 
(< *popleis, contrast Lat. populi). Unlike Latin, Sabellic preserves the inherited 
o-stem nominative pl. ending *-6s: Osc. Nitvlanis ‘the inhabitants of Nola’, South 
Picene safindas ‘Sabines’. And judging from Umbrian, it also preserves the inherited 
distinction between the nominative and vocative singular of feminine d-stems, which 
were -d and *-a, respectively: contrast Umbrian nominative mutu ‘punishment’ with 
the vocative Tursa (a proper name). 
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Umbrian 


13.64. Umbrian is almost entirely known from the seven Iguvine Tables, discovered 
in 1444 in the Italian town of Gubbio (in classical times Iguvium), about 160 km 
north of Rome near Perugia. It is said that the original number of tablets was nine 
and that two were later lost after their discovery, although there is evidence that this 
is erroneous, The Iguvine Tables constitute the longest text in any non-Latin language 
of Italy, containing a set of ritual instructions for a class of priests called the Atiedian 
Brethren and containing about 4000 words in all. The content is immensely valuable 
for our knowledge of native Italic religion and cultic practice, about which the 
Romans themselves did not tell us much {as a result of the Hellenization of Roman 
religion). Not all the tablets were inscribed at the same time: tables V and VIb are 
linguistically more recent and easier to understand. Tables VI and VII are in the Latin 
alphabet and were probably written down shortly after the Social War (90-89 Bc) 
but copied from an older original. The rest are in the native Umbrian alphabet and 
are conventionally transliterated in boldface, 

Umbrian is otherwise known from a few dozen scattered inscriptions from the 
sixth to the first centuries Bc. Already by the time of its earliest attestation the lan- 
guage had undergone many of the phonological reductions that make it look more 
unlike Latin than any other Italic dialect. Some of these are listed below. 


Consonants 


13.65. As in Latin, s was rhotacized between vowels, e.g. erom ‘to be’ (*esom), but 
in later Umbrian at the ends of words too, as in the phrase pre uereir treblaneir 
‘before the Trebulan gate’ (written preueres treplanes in the older portions of the 
Iguvine Tables), with the ablative pl. ending -eir < *-eis. The stop d became spirant- 
ized between vowels and sometimes before consonants to a voiced fricative sound 
written rs in the Latin alphabet and with a modified r, transcribed #, in the native 
alphabet, as in dirsa (tea) ‘he should give’ (*didat) and arsfertur (atfertur) ‘priest’ 
(< “ad-fer-tor). 

13.66. Characteristic of Umbrian (and South Picene) is the unusual change of 
word-final *-ns to -f, as in accusative plurals (e.g. nerf ‘magistrates’ < *ner-ens, vitlaf 
‘yearlings’ < *xitelans) and in the present participle zefef ‘sitting’ < *sedens. 

13.67. Various consonant-cluster simplifications further altered the look of the 
language. They can be exemplified by such forms as ape ‘when’ < *atpe < “atk“e 
(cp. Lat. atque ‘and’); une ‘water’ (ablative) < *udni; uze ‘(on the) shoulder’ < *onse 
< “omesei (cp. Lat. umerus); testru ‘to the right’ < *dekstero- (cp. Lat. dexter); and 
kumatir ‘crumbled’ < *kommal(a)teis. 

13.68. Later Umbrian palatalized k before front vowels or *i to a sound written 
with a letter transhterated as ¢ (native alphabet) or $ (Latin alphabet): fagia ‘let him 
make’ < *fak-idd; sibitu ‘girded’ (*kink-to-); gerfer ‘for Ceres’ (*kerezeis). 


Vowels 


13.69. Short vowels in many interior syllables, especially before single consonants, 
were lost, as in actud ‘let him do’ (*agetéd, cp. Lat. agit6) and vitlaf ‘yearlings’ above 
(*yitelans). Whereas Oscan retains the diphthongs intact, Umbrian monophthongized 
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them: ocrer ‘of the mount’ < *ocreis; preplohotatu ‘let him trample’ < * prai-plautatod 
(with -oho- rendering 6); ueres ‘gates’ (abl. pl.) < *(d)uerois; and muneklu ‘little 
gift’ < *moi-ni-tlom. 


Morphology 


13.70. Noteworthy in Umbrian is a distinction in the 3rd person mediopassive 
endings between -ter, found in present indicatives like herter ‘there is need’, and 
-tur, found in the subjunctive, as in emantur ‘let them take’. 


Umbrian text sample 


13.71. From the Iguvine Tables, tablet Vla, lines 27-31. This section contains a 
prayer to Jupiter Grabovius, an Umbrian deity. The dots are interpuncts. 


(27)... dei. crabouie . persei . tuer . perscler . uaseto . est . pesetomest . peretomest 
(28) frosetomest . daetomest . tuer . perscler . uirseto . auirseto . vas. est . di. 
grabouie . persei . mersei . esu . bue (29) peracrei . pihaclu . pihafei . di. grabouie 
. pihatn . ocre . fisei . pihatu . tota . iouina . di . grabouie . pihatu . ocrer (30) fisier 
. totar . iouinar . nome . nerf . arsmo . ueiro pequo . castruo . fri. pihatu . futu . 
fos . pacer . pase . tua . ocre fisi (31) tote . iiouine . erer . nomne . erar . nomne . 
di . grabouie . saluo . seritu . ocre . fisi . salua . seritu . tota . tiouina . 


(27)... Jupiter Grabovius, if in your sacrifice (anything) has been done wrongly, 
mistaken, transgressed, (28) deceived, left out, (if) in your ritual there is a seen or 
unseen flaw, Jupiter Grabovius, if it be right for this (29) yearling ox as purificatory 
offering to be purified, Jupiter Grabovius, purify the Fisian Mount, purify the Iguvine 
state. Jupiter Grabovius, purify the name of the Fisian Mount (and) of the Iguvine 
state, purify the magistrates (and) formulations, men (and) cattle, heads (of grain) 
(and) fruits. Be favorable (and) propitious in your peace to the Fisian Mount, (31) 
to the Iguvine state, to the name of that, to the name of this. Jupiter Grabovius, 
keep safe the Fisian Mount, keep safe the Iguvine state. 


13.71a. Notes. 27. dei crabouie: ‘Jupiter Grabovius’, voc. sing. It has been suggested, 
speculatively but intriguingly, that Grabovius is from Ilynan (presumably via Messapic, 
cp. §20.21) and means ‘of the oak’, cp. Illyrian grabion ‘oak wood’, Polish grabowy ‘made of 
white beechwood’, Modern Greek (Epirotic) grabos ‘type of oak’. Oak in various ancient 
IE societies is mythologically associated with the god of thunder (§2.21). persei: ‘if’, also 
pirsi; apparently from *k*id-id, cp. Lat. quid ‘what’; see §13.65 on rs from intervocalic *d. | 
tuer perscler: ‘of your sacrifice’, genit. sing., with rhotacism of the original final *-s. uaseto 
est: ‘there has been a fault’; should be uasetomest like the following with the neuter sing. -m 
intact. pesetomest: ‘has been mistaken’, cognate with Lat. peccdtum est ‘it has been sinned’, 
but with stem vowel -é- rather than -d-. peretomest: ‘has been transgressed’, lit. ‘gone through’ 
(*per-ei-). 

28. frosetomest: ‘has been deceived’; fros- seems equatable with Lat. fraud- ‘fraud’. 
daectomest: ‘has been left out’. uirseto: ‘seen’ < *uidétom, a different formation from Lat. 
uisum ‘seen’ (*ueid-tom). For the phrase ‘seen (or) unseen fault’, compare Lat. morbos uisds 
inuisdsque ‘seen and unseen diseases’ in the suovitaurilia prayer above (§13.53). mersei: mers 
sei, ‘(if) it be right’. The first word is from *sedos, from the root *med- ‘to take appropriate 
measures’, and sei is the 3rd sing. subjunctive of ‘to be’, equivalent to Lat. sit. esu bue: ‘with 
this ox’, abl. sing. 
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29, peracrei: ‘yearling’, abl. sing-; dissimilated from peraknei, its form in older parts of the 
Tables. The root -akn- ‘year’ 1s dissimilated from the same *at#- that became Lat, annus 
‘year’. pihaclu: ‘offering’, Lat. pidculum. pihafei: ‘to be purified’, passive infinitive in -f(e): 
($13.61). pihatu: ‘purify’, 3rd sing. imperative but used like a 2nd sing. ocre fisei: ‘the Fisian 
mount’, accus. sing., again without wnting final -m. tota: ‘people, state’, accus. sing.; cp. 
Gaulish Teutatis ‘god of the people’. iouina: ‘Iguvine’. 

30-31. nome: ‘name’, accus. sing., cp. Lat. ndren. nerf: ‘magistrates’, accus. pl., from IE 
*byner- ‘man, hero’. The word is common to all Sabellic languages (including South Picene), 
but is not found in Latin except in the personal name Ner6, originally ‘having manly strength’ 
or the like. arsmo: ‘formulations’, accus. pl. ueiro pequo: ‘men and livestock’, a phrase 
inherited from PIE; it occurs in Indo-Iranian as a term for movable wealth, as in Av. pasu 
vira. castruo: ‘heads’ (of grain), neut. accus. pl. of a u-stem < “kastruuda. fri: ‘fruits’, accus. pl. 
(final -f not written), cp. fra- in Latin frictus ‘fruit’. futu: ‘let there be’, 3rd sing. imperative 
of fu- ‘be’ (in Lat. fu-turus ‘about to be’; PIE *bhuH-, also in Eng. be). pase: ‘in peace’, abl. 
saluo: ‘safe, whole’, Lat. saluus. seritu: Shold, keep, preserve’, 3rd sing. imperative. The 
phrase saluo seritu is the same as Lat. salua seruassis in the suovitaurilia prayer above. 


South Picene 


13.72. South Picene is known from nearly two dozen inscriptions from an area in 
east-central Italy called Picenum in ancient times; the inhabitants were called the 
Piceni. Although South Picene inscriptions have been known for some time, due to 
difficulties posed by the script they remained essentially a closed book until very 
recently. In the 1980s it was finally realized that two symbols ( . and : ) that had 
always been assumed to be interpuncts were instead the letters o and f; needless to 
say, this discovery dramatically improved our ability to read these texts, and further 
advances in interpretation have been continuing apace. Our South Picene docu- 
ments date from the beginning of the sixth to the third century Bc; the earliest ones 
are among our oldest preserved texts in any Sabellic language. 

South Picene appears to be more closely related to Umbrian than to Oscan. It is 
unrelated to another language of the region called North Picene, a non-IE language 
preserved in a single unintelligible text. 


South Picene text sample 


13.73. TE. 2, a gravestone found in Bellante near Teramo, south of Piceno. The 
inscription is poetry in the archaic Italic strophic style (see §§2.42ff.); except for the 
first word it consists of alliterative word-pairs (viam videtas, tetis tokam, etc.). 


postin : viam : videtas : tetis : tokam : alies : esmen : vepses : vepeten 
Along the road you see the “toga” of Titus Alius (?) buried (?) in this tomb. 


13.73a. Notes. postin: ‘along’, Umbrian pustin. videtas: probably ‘you see’, 2nd pl., equiv- 
alent to Lat. videtts ‘you (pl.) see’; passers-by are the addressees. tetis alies: apparently the 
name, in the genitive, of the man buried there. tokam: cognate with Lat. togam (accus. sing.), 
but the exact sense is uncertain (‘covering’? The root is *(s)teg- ‘cover’). In many early Italic 
inscriptions k or c was used for voiced g. esmen: Jocative of the demonstrative stem e-, cp. 
Umbr. esme; morphologically identical to Sanskrit asin ‘in this’; see §7.8. vepses: perhaps 
*buried’; unclear. It might be a past participle of the sort seen in Lat. Japsus ‘slipped’. vepeten: 
perhaps ‘tomb’, with locative in -en. 
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Oscan 


13.74. Oscan is known from close to 400 mostly short inscriptions from central and 
southern Italy dating primarily from the fourth century 8c into the first century AD. 
There are far more Oscan inscriptions than Umbrian ones, but they are mostly quite 
short and so our knowledge of the language is less secure. 

13.75. Oscan is on the whole more conservative than Latin in its vowels, and more 
conservative than Umbrian in many other phonological respects. It has suffered very 
little phonetic reduction since Common Sabellic times. It even underwent at least 
one change going in the opposite direction — the epenthesis {insertion) of a vowel 
to break up consonant clusters consisting of a resonant and another consonant, 
as in aragetud ‘with money’ (cp. Lat. argentd) and sakarater ‘it 1s consecrated’ 
(cp. Lat. sacrdtur). 

13.76. The alphabets used to write Oscan do not distinguish the differences in the 
vowels equally weli. in the north, where the “North Oscan” idioms of Paelignian, 
Marrucinian, and the other languages enumerated below in §13.78 were spoken, the 
Latin alphabet was used, which distinguished five vowels (i ¢ a o u). In the central part 
of Oscan territory (Campania), where the Oscans were in contact with the Etruscans, 
they used the Etruscan alphabet; this is often referred to as the native Oscan alphabet, 
and is transliterated m boldface. In the south (as in Bruttium and Lucania), the 
Greek alphabet was used in the early inscriptions, and later the Latin alphabet. 


Oscan text sample 


13.77. Ve 11, from Pompeii; first century Bc. Some expressions are translations of 
Latin administrative phraseology. Note that some words are split up across the end 
of a line. 


v. aadirans . v . eitiuvam . paam 
veretiai . pimpaiianai . tristaa 
mentud . deded . eisak . eitiuvad 

v . viinikiis . mr . kvaisstur . pomp 
atians . trifbim . ekak . kiimben 
nieis . tancinud . ipsannam 

deded . isidum . prifatted 


The money that V(ibius) Atranus, (son) of V(ibius), gave to the Pompeiian gate- 
keepers in his will - with that money V(ibius) Vinicius, (son) of M(aras), the 
Pompeiian quaestor, gave, with agreement of the assembly, (for) this house to be 
built. The same one approved (it). 


13.77a, Notes (selective). eitiavam: ‘money’, lit. ‘stuff that goes (in)’, from e1- ‘go’. It is from 
earlier *eituvamt; the -t- became -tj- before the -w-, as im varieties of English where tune is 
pronounced tyune. paam: ‘which’, PIE *kam; relative adjective modifying eftinvam, so 
literally “Which money V. A. gave...” Both eftizvam and the subject of the relative clause 
appear before the relativizer; recall §8.26. vereiiai: ‘gatekeepers’, dat. sing. of an abstract noun 
referring to a class of youths having some connection with gates. pimpaiianai: ‘Pompeiian’; 
the word is derived from the numeral ‘five’, Osc. pump. tristaamentud: ‘by testimony, in the 
will’, abl. sing. of the Osc. cognate of Lat. test@mentum, both from *t#rt-st- ‘stand by as the 
third’, i.e. to witness; the sequence *tris- became *ters- and then fes- in Latin by a sound 
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change. deded: ‘gave’, 3rd sing. perfect (= Lat. dedit, Archaic Lat. dedet); the old perfect 
ending *-e(:) has been replaced with the aorist *-et. eisak: ‘with that’, fem. abl. sing., from 
*eisdd-k, the -k being cognate with the particle -c in such Latin demonstratives as hic ‘this’, 
nunc ‘now’, etc. The accus. ekak below is from *ekam-k with loss of the nasal. kvaisstur: 
‘quaestor’, an official charged with tax-collection and other financial duties. The Oscan word 
is borrowed from Lat. quaestor. triibum: ‘house’, from *trébom, from a root *treb- found in 
Eng. thorpe. kambennieis: ‘of the senate’, genit. sing.; a noun formed from kum- ‘together’ 
(Lat. con-, com-) and ben- ‘come’ (PIE *g”em-). tancinud: ‘by decision’, abl. sing. -ud < *-dd. 
Phonetically this begins tang-, from the same root as Eng. think. The Oscan phrase kuimbennieis 
tancinud 1s a loan-translation of the Latin bureaucratic phrase sendtus sententia. ipsannam: 
‘to be built’; -annam is equivalent to the Latin gerundive (future passive participle) in 

. -andam. The Oscan root “éps- is cognate with Lat. opus ‘work’. The Oscan phrase épsannam 
deded is a loan-translation of Lat. faciendam curduit ‘saw to it that .. . be done’. isidum: ‘the 
same one’, equivalent to Lat, is ‘he, that one’ + idem ‘the same (one)’. prafatted: ‘approved’, 
an Oscan tt-perfect (§13.62), from prtfa- = Lat. proba-. 


Other Sabellic Languages 


13.78. Besides Oscan, Umbrian, and South Picene, scattered inscriptions in over 
half a dozen other Sabellic languages from central Italy east of Rome are known, 
collectively called “North Oscan.” Best attested is Paelignian, known from about 
two dozen inscriptions in the Abruzzi region of eastern Italy; it 1s thought to be a 
form of Oscan by some, though its exact affiliation is not clear. Not far away were 
a cluster of other quite similar languages: Marsian, in which we have close to 
a dozen inscriptions; Marrucinian (a half-dozen); Vestinian (two inscriptions); and 
one inscription each in Aequian, Sabine, and Volscian, the latter spoken to the 
south of Latin. 

Furthermore, we have about a half-dozen inscriptions from Campania from the 
sixth and fifth centuries Bc in a language called “Pre-Samnite,” which may have 
been a form of South Picene. 

13.79. Farther to the south, in Sicily, were spoken a number of languages whose 
exact position within Italic (if they are indeed Italic languages) is unclear; very little 
survives in them, and much of what does survive is incomprehensible. Noteworthy 
is Sicel (or Sikel or Siculian), spoken over much of Sicily; an important form pre- 
served on a cup is the imperative pibe ‘drink!’, which is exactly cognate with 
Sanskrit piba ‘drink!’ and has not undergone the assimilation of the first consonant 
seen in Latin bibe. 


For Further Reading 


Several books treat the history of Greek and Latin together; two were mentioned in the 
previous chapter (Meillet and Vendryes 1968 and Sihler 1995). The most accessible book in 
English on the history of Latin has been Palmer 1954, which has an appendix of archaic 
texts; to this may now be added Baldi 1999. The standard comparative grammar of Latin is 
Leumann 1977, exhaustive but largely eschewing laryngeals; more up-to-date, though smaller, 
is Meiser 1998. A detailed investigation of the outcomes of the laryngeals in Latin is Schrijver 
1991. The finest etymological dictionary of Latin is Ernout and Meillet 1979, which contains 
a wealth of cultural information alongside the purely linguistic. Mose of the important 
Archaic Latin texts are collected, with linguistic commentary, in Ernout 1947; see also, more 
recently, Wachter 1987 and Vine 1993. 
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A vast resource on the antiquities of ancient Italy 1s the multi-volume Popolt e civilta 
dell’Italia antica (Rome: Biblioteca di Storia Patria, 1974-92), of which vol. 6 contains 
descriptions of all the languages. The most up-to-date collection of all the Sabellic inscrip- 
tions is Rix 2002, which contains the raw texts with references to secondary literature but no 
commentary. The standard collection of all the Italic dialect inscriptions known by the early 
1950s is Vetter 1953, which has interlinear Latin translations and some commentary; it was 
supplemented by Poccetti 1979. The Faliscan corpus is in Giacomelli 1963. For Oscan and 
Umbrian, still very useful because of its thorough grammatical descriptions is Buck 1928, 
which contains most of the important inscriptions plus translations and a glossary. Of 
the many editions of the Umbrian Iguvine Tables, Poultney 1959 is the most accessible, and 
has an English translation. Meiser 1986 is a useful recent phonological history of Umbrian. A 
dictionary of Sabellic is the new Untermann 1999. The South Picene corpus is handsomely 
edited in Marinetti 1985. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Etruscan rhotacism —- Vulgar Latin Sabellic 
“Italo-Celtic” Festus Appendix Probi —\guvine Tables 
Exercises 


1 Using the sound and morphological changes introduced in this chapter, deter- 
mine the Latin outcomes of the following PIE forms. In a and e, the final -i 
disappeared prehistorically. 


*duKtos ‘led’ 

*sith,tos ‘laid, strewn’ 
*g"ihguos ‘alive’ 
*ekuom ‘horse’ (accus.) 
“nter ‘between’ 


*h,egonti ‘they drive’ 

*phetres ‘of the father’ 

*h,sih,mos ‘may we be’ 
*trh,ns-prtehetid ‘act of carrying across’ 
“deuketi ‘he leads’ 

*loukeioh, ‘| make shine’ 


zz sea 


-~oao oD 


2 The outcomes of the PIE voiced aspirated stops in Latin are fairly complex. 
Using the data below, answer the questions that follow. 


*phagos > fagus ‘beech’ *h,leudheros > liber ‘iree’ 

*phratér > frater ‘brother *h,rudhé- > rub6-(facere) ‘to redden! 
*bheremos > ferimus ‘we bear *Ghiems > hiems ‘winter 

*h,erbhos > orbus ‘orphan’ *ghostis > hostis ‘stranger, enemy’ 
*albhos > albus ‘white’ *ghabhé- > habé- ‘have’ 

*dhuh.mos > famus ‘smoke’ *ghu-n-d- > fund- ‘pour’ 

*dhightos > fictus ‘fashioned by hand’ = *ghyer- > fera ‘wild animal’ 
*medhiios > medius ‘middle’ *yegheti > uehit ‘conveys’ 
*uidheueh, > uidua ‘widow’ *dhingh- > fing- ‘make with the hands’ 
*oudhes- > Gber- ‘udder’ *g”hormos > formus ‘warm’ 
*foudheioh, > Archaic joubeo *sning*heti > ninguit ‘it snows’ 


‘| command *snig’hm > niuem ‘snow’ 
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a_ Treating “gh and *gh as the same thing, determine the word-initial outcomes 
of each aspirated stop. 

b Again treating *gh and “gh as the same thing, determine the word-internal 
outcomes of each aspirated stop. 

¢ [twas mentioned in §2.15 that Eng. faw comes from the root ‘to fay down’, a 
root that has also been forwarded as the source of the Latin word for ‘law’, 
lex (stem /eg-). The root in question is “/egh-. Why is this etymology of the 
Latin word problematic? 


In the Introduction (§1.1) and elsewhere in this book it has been mentioned that 
Lat. deus ‘god’ is not related to its Greek synonym theds. Explain why this is so. 


Explain the historical relationships between the words in each of the following 
pairs or triplets. For example, if the pair were dicit ‘(s)he says’ : dictus ‘sald’ (past 
participle), the answer would be that the 7 alternation probably continues PIE 
ablaut, namely full grade (present tense, thematic) and zero-grade (*-to- verbal 
adjective), which means 7 is from *e/ (§13.35). Not all the answers involve matters 
of PIE date. 


Grit (s)he burns’, ustus ‘(having been) burned’ 

precés ‘prayers’ (nomin. pl.), procus ‘suitor’ 

tegit ‘(s)he covers’, toga ‘toga’ (< *‘covering’), t@guila ‘roofing tile’ 
fidit ‘(s)he trusts’, foedus ‘treaty’, fidés ‘faith, trust’ 

iungit ‘(s)he joins, yokes’, coniugem ‘spouse’ (accus. sg.; con- ‘with’) 
foner-is ‘of a funeral (gen. sg.)’, fanes-tus ‘funerary’ 


*ona009 


In the Latin suovitaurilia prayer (§13.53), you met the forms -que and 6-uen-ire, 
where the -qu- and -u- (which stands for the glide w) go back to IE *k” and “g”, 
respectively. Now consider three other Latin words: 


bés ‘cow’ 
coquina ‘kitchen’ (earlier *quoquina) 
popina ‘hash-house’ 


The latter two forms go back to an Italic root *k”ek"- or *k“ok*- meaning ‘cook’. 
Which of these three forms (bds, “quoquina, popina) show(s) the genuine Latin 
outcome(s) of the labiovelars in question? What explanation can you offer for the 
forms that do not? 


a Analyze the excerpt from the suovitaurilia prayer (§13.53) in light of the 
strophic poetic style discussed in §§2.42—44. Note especially pairs or triplets 
of words that echo each other phonetically or syntactically. 

b Cato’s text has bonam in the last line of the excerpt; as the Notes indicate, 
this is from earliar *duenam. If we restore *duenam here, how would that fit in 
with the phonetic figures that you just discussed? 


Latin has pairs such as the following, in which the first word is a derivative with 
a *no-suffix and the second word is a diminutive of the first: tignum ‘plank’ : 
tigillum ‘small plank’; pugnus ‘fist’ : pugi/lus ‘handful’ (< “‘ittle fist’). Latin also has 
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pairs where the first member has undergone sound change, such as scamnum 
‘stool’ : scabillum ‘low stool’. 


a What would scamnum have originally been, and what sound change occurred 
to give the attested form? 

b Another pair where the non-diminutive has undergone sound change is panis 
‘pread’ : pastillus ‘medicinal tablet’ (< *‘small loaf’). What would panis have 
been originally, and what sound change(s) occurred to give the attested form? 

c Latin also has the pair pilum ‘(large) pestle’ (with an /-suffix instead of an 
n-suffix) : pistifum ‘(small) pestle’. What would pilum have been originally, 
and what sound change(s) occurred to give the attested form? (Ignore §13.7 
for the purposes of this problem.) 

d Comparable to the above is the pair 4/a ‘wing’ : axilla ‘little wing’. What would 
ala have been originally, and what sound change(s) happened to give the 
attested form? 

e How does the sound change you came up with for d explain the difference 
between the prefix in the verbs ex-portare ‘to carry out’ and 6-/icére ‘to shine 
out’? 

f What additional sound change is needed to explain the compound verb 
6-numerare ‘to count out’? 

g_ Aninscription from the third century sc has the form /osna (from slightly earlier 
*lousna) ‘moon’, which became Classical Latin /Gna. This is from the same 
foot seen in /dc-ére ‘to make shine’ < */ouk-6re. What does this inscriptional 
form tell us about the order of events making up the sound change in f? 


Observe the following pairs of Latin forms: 


ag-ere ‘to do’ : dc-fus ‘(having been) done’ 
fra-n-g-ere ‘to break’ : frac-tus ‘(having been) broken’ 
leg-ere ‘to choose’ : /éc-tus ‘(having been) chosen’ 


The lengthened vowels in the past participles are unexpected. Contrast fac-tus 
‘(having been) made’ from fac-ere ‘to make’ and iac-tus ‘thrown’ from iac-ere ‘to 
throw’. It has been claimed that in Latin, a vowel before a voiced stop became 
lengthened when that stop was devoiced before a voiceless consonant (“Lachmann’s 
Law"). What rule in PIE phonology might pose difficulties for this claim? 


How do we know that dueno/ in the third line of the Duenos inscription (§13. a 
had a long diphthong -é/ rather than -oi, as per the notes? 


Using the information in §13.13, indicate into which of the four Latin conjugations 
the following PIE verb forms would have fallen: 


a *h,rudh-eh,-je- ‘be red’ c *pek"-e-ti ‘cooks’ 
b *dok-éje- ‘show’ d *...-eh,-je- 


Based on §13.13 and your knowledge of PIE and Latin sound changes, into which 
of the four conjugations would the following PIE athematic verbs have fallen? 


a “bhieh,-ti ‘weeps’ b *bheh,-ti ‘speaks’ ec “neh,-ti ‘sew’ 
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*g"ih,uo- ‘alive’: Ved. jiva-, Gk. blos ‘life’, Lat. uiuus, Eng. quick 

*h,enh,- ‘breathe’: Ved. dniti ‘breathes’, Gk. Anemos ‘wind’, Lat. anima ‘breath’ 

*suep- ‘sleep’: Ved. svapnas, Gk. hdpnos, Lat. somnus 

*sueid- ‘sweat’: Ved. svédate ‘sweats’, Lat. sidor 

*hed- ‘ear’: Hitt. 6dmi ‘| eat’, Ved. ddmi ‘| eat’, Gk. édomai ‘I will eat’, Lat. edd ‘| eat’ 

*peh,- ‘drink’: Hitt. pasi ‘swallows’, Ved. pati ‘drinks’, Lat. pétus ‘a drink’ 

*genh,- ‘give birth’: Ved. janati ‘gives birth’, Gk. génesis ‘birth, beginning’, Lat. genus 
‘race, kind’ 

*ueid- ‘see’: Ved. Avidat ‘found’, Gk. 6(w)idon ‘| saw’, Lat. uided ‘I see’, OCS videti ‘to 
see’ 

*kleu- ‘hear’: Ved. Sndti ‘hears’, Gk. Kéthi ‘hear, Olr. ro-cluinethar ‘hears’, Lith. 
Klausyti ‘to hear’ 

*men- ‘think’: Ved. manyate ‘thinks’, Gk. mafnomai ‘| go mad’, Lat. mé6ns (ment-) 
‘mind’, Eng. MIND 

*yemh,- ‘vomit’: Gk. (w)émein ‘to vomit, Lat uomere ‘to vomit’ 

*perd- ‘Fant’: Ved. pardate ‘farts’, Gk. pérdetat 

*mer- ‘die’: Gk. 4mbrotos ‘immortal’, Lat. mors (mort-) ‘death’, Eng. murDER 


14 Celtic 


Introduction 


14.1. The Celtic languages hold a special place in the early history of Indo- 
European linguistics because they presented the first real challenge to the nascent 
science. The demonstration that Irish and its relatives are related to the likes of 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit was a genuine triumph; for while it is obvious that 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit are related to each other, it is not at all obvious that they 
have anything to do with Irish or Welsh — languages that, on the surface at least, 
are bafflingly different. We will discuss how the puzzle was solved below when we 
talk about Insular Celtic (§§14.21ff.). 

14.2. The Celtic languages that have survived in unbroken tradition until the 
present day are confined to a small corner of northwestern Europe — Irish Gaelic 
in Ireland, Scottish Gaelic in Scotland, Welsh in Wales, and Breton in Brittany 
(northwest France); the total number of their speakers does not exceed one million. 
Such meager numbers give little indication of the erstwhile glory of this branch 
of Indo-European. For hundreds of years before the expansion of late republican 
Rome in the first century Bc, Celtic tribes dominated much of Europe. Archaeologi- 
cally, it appears that the prehistoric Celts are to be identified with the later stages of 
the Hallstatt culture (c. 1200-500 Bc), located in what is now southern Germany, 
Austria, and Bohemia (western Czech Republic). By the end of this period, Celtic 
tribes had spread outward in almost all directions, first westward into France, 
Belgium, Spain, and the British Isles, and then, by about 400 Bc, southward into 
northern Italy and southeast into the Balkans and beyond, with one group (the 
Galatians) eventually winding up in Asia Minor (see further below). 

After Julius Caesar’s conquest of Gaul (ancient France) by 50 Bc and the 
emperor Claudius’s subjugation of Britain roughly a century later, most of this 
Celtic-speaking territory was assimilated to the Roman world. Latin became the 
dominant language; Gaulish and the other Continental Celtic languages eventually 
died out. The other branch of Celtic, Insular Celtic, to which all the modern Celtic 
languages belong, continued to flourish in the British Isles, especially in Ireland, 
whose separation from Britain by the Irish Channel insulated it somewhat from 
the Romans and, later, from the Anglo-Saxons. Ireland in fact is the home of the 
first vernacular literature written in medieval Europe, that is, literature that was not 
written in an official language of the Church (Latin in the West). 

But eventually the expansion of English cultural hegemony reduced the number 
of Celtic speakers in Ireland and elsewhere in the British Isles. The situation is no 
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Map 14.1 The Celts in the late first millennium Bc 


better in France, where Breton, spoken by descendants of British Celts, suffers under 
the comparable cultural dominance of French. 


Celtic and other branches of Indo-European 


14.3. Celtic shares several features with Italic, leading some scholars to claim that the 
two branches formed an “Italo-Celtic” subgroup of Indo-European. But the validity 
of this claim is in doubt, even after decades of controversy. See §13.5 for a more 
detailed discussion. 


From PIE to Celtic 
Phonology 


STOPS 


14.4. Celtic is a centum branch, having merged the palatal velars with the ordinary 
velars. A defining change was the loss of *p in most positions, as in Olr. athair 
‘father’ < “ph,tér. At an early date, the voiced labiovelar *g” became b (e.g. *gen- 
‘woman’ > Olr. and W. ben); interestingly, the other labiovelars remained intact as 
labiovelars until much later. Following the change of *g” to b, the voiced aspirates 
lost their aspiration, as in Olr. biru ‘I carry’ < *bber-oh,, Middle Ir. daig ‘fire’ 
< “dbeg”h-i-, and Middle W. gell ‘yellow’ < *ghel-. 

A double-dental sequence (§3.36) became -ss- in Celtic (pronounced as a single 
s by the historical period): Olt. -fess ‘known’ < *nid-to-, W. gwis ‘summons, writ’ 
< *yid-tu-. 
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LARYNGEALS 


14.5. Laryngeals were lost except when vocalized, in which case they became “a, 
as in Italic and some other branches (e.g. *ph,tér > Olr. athair, cp. Lat. pater, 
Eng. father). 


RESONANTS 


14.6. The nonsyllabic resonants stayed unchanged except for final *-m, which be- 
came -n in Gaulish and Insular Celtic. The syllabic liquids are a difficult domain of 
Celtic phonology because of their multiple outcomes. Sometimes “ */ became “ri 
“lis Olr, cride ‘heart’ < *kyd-iio- (cp. Gk. kardia); Gaul. litano- ‘and W. llydan 
‘wide’ < "pftano- (cp. Gk. platis ‘broad’). But the outcomes *ar “al are also found: 
Gaul. Arto-, W. arth, Olr. art ‘bear’ (whence the name Art) < * »rtko-5 Olr. tart 
‘thirst’ < “tysto- (cp. Ved. irstd- ‘dry’, Eng. thirst). 

The syllabic nasals are more straightforward: *7 and *g became *am and *an: 
Gaul. ambi- ‘around’, W. am < *hmbhi; Olr. and W. an- ‘not, un-’ < *#-. In Irish, 
as recent research has shown, these were sometimes raised to em/en or im/in, 
especially before voiced stops, as in imb ‘around’. 

14.7, The long syllabic resonants *7 *] *# *# (from sequences of syllabic resonant 
plus laryngeal; see §3.15) typically turn into the relevant resonant followed by a: 
Gaulish city name (Latinized) (Medio-)lanum ‘middle of the plain, Milan’ < *plh,no- 
(cp. Lat. planum ‘plain’); Olt. grén ‘grain’ (the acute accent indicates length), W 
grawn ‘grain’ < *grh,no- (cp. Lat. grdnum ‘grain’, Eng. corn); Olr. gnath ‘known, 
customary’ < *gnbh,to- (cp. Gk. gndtds ‘known’). 


VOWELS 


14.8. The IE vowel system remained largely unchanged. The main early shift was 
made by *6, which became *# in final syllables, as in the 1st sing. ending in Gaul. 
delgu ‘I hold’ and Olr. biru ‘I carry’. It became *4 elsewhere: *m6ros ‘great’ > Celtic 
“mdros, as in the Gaulish personal name Sego-mdros ‘great in strength’, Archaic 
Olr. mdr ‘great’, and W. mawr ‘great’; cp. Gk. enkhesi-moros ‘great with the ash 
spear’. 


Morphology and syntax 
VERBS 


14.9. Most of the verbal formations of PIE survive into Celtic in one form or another, 
including athematic verbs, aorists, perfects, thematic subjunctives, and middles. 
The optative, though, has disappeared, as have participles (though a few old par- 
ticiples are preserved vestigially as nouns, such as Olr. carae ‘friend’ from the present 
participle *karant- ‘loving’). Dual verb endings were also lost (but not dual noun 
endings), although there is disputed evidence of a dual in Gaulish. The Celtic imper- 
fects are of unknown origin and must be innovations. Like Italic, Celtic has a 
derivational suffix in -4- from PIE *-eh,- (§ 5.34) for forming denominative verbs, as 
well as a subjunctive morpheme in -d- of uncertain origin (cp. §13.19). 
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NOUNS 


14.10. The new finds from Celtiberian have shown that Celtic inherited the PIE 
case-system intact in the singular. Like Italic, Celtic has an o-stem genitive singular 
in *-7 (e.g. Primitive [inscriptional] Ir. aq(q)i ‘of the son’). 


SYNTAX 


14.11. Insular Celtic is unusual among the older IE branches in that verbs are gener- 
ally clause-initial. (The possible source of this order was discussed in §8.19.) An inter- 
esting and archaic feature of Gaulish and Insular Celtic word order was the position 
of the relative pronoun. In these languages, an indeclinable relative *yo (from the rela- 
tive pronominal stem *jo-, §7.10) was placed after the first element in a relative clause. 
This is attested directly in such forms as Gaul. dugiionti-io ‘who serve’, and (somewhat 
obscured after sound changes) Old W. issid (Mod. W. sydd) ‘who is’ < “esti-yo. In 
Celtiberian, however, declined forms of the relative pronoun are still found, such as 
the dative iomu: ‘for whom’, and its placement seems to have been freer. 


Continental Celtic 


14.12. The Celtic languages spoken in continental Europe until the first few 
centuries AD, all of them extinct, are referred to as Continental Celtic and were spoken 
by people called Keltoi by the Greeks and Galli or Galatae by the Romans, Chief 
among the Continental Celtic languages is Gaulish, The Gauls were a powerful Celtic 
people consisting of hundreds of tribes spread throughout much of Europe; as noted 
above, their territory stretched from Gaul (ancient France) through Switzerland and 
northern Italy into Hungary, with one major group settling in the third century Bc 
in Galatia in central Anatolia. (The Gal- of Galatia is related to Gaul, its inhabit- 
ants are the Galatians addressed in an epistle of Paul in the New Testament.) Many 
of the Gaulish tribes were aggressive marauders, as exemplified by the Galatians, 
who wreaked havoc on many principalities in Asia Minor, and famously by the band 
of Gauls that penetrated deep into Italy in the early fourth century Bc and sacked 
Rome in 390 or thereabouts. But the tides of history eventually rummed against 
them; they were subdued by Julius Caesar by 50 Bc and gradually assimilated into 
Roman culture. Gaulish was still spoken in isolated pockets probably until around 
AD 500, or even later in Asia Minor. 

Gaulish inscriptions are written in both the Greek and Italic scripts. The number 
of known inscriptions has grown dramatically since the mid-twentieth century. In 
addition to the inscriptional remains, many Gaulish proper names are preserved in 
Greek and Roman historical and geographical writings. 

14.13. Inscriptions in a Celtic language called Lepontic (also called Cisalpine 
Celtic) have been found in northern Italy; recent scholarship regards it as a dialect of 
Gaulish. The earliest Lepontic inscriptions date to the sixth century Bc and represent 
our oldest preserved Celtic. Most of the Lepontic inscriptions are funerary and 
contain little more than personal names. 

14,14, Last of the Continental Celtic languages is Celtiberian (or Hispano- 
Celtic), spoken by Celtic peoples who migrated into northeast Spain in the mid-first 
millennium Bc. Most of the nearly 120 extant Celtiberian inscriptions are very brief; 
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the language has been seriously studied only since 1970, when an extensive bronze 
inscription was found in the village of Botorrita (ancient Contrebia Belaisca), 20 km 
south of Zaragoza in northeast Spain. An even longer second inscription was found 
at the same site in 1992, but disappointingly consists almost entirely of personal 
names. About three other inscriptions of some length are known, two from south of 
Zaragoza and one that recently came to light in New York City and was published 
in 1993. The Celtiberian inscriptions date to the second and first centuries BC. 

14.15. The script of most of the Celtiberian inscriptions was borrowed from 
a neighboring non-Indo-European people, the Iberians, who lived along the eastern 
Spanish coast and acquired an alphabet from either the Greeks or the Phoenicians 
or both. They modified it in certain ways so that it became partly a syllabary: vowels 
and resonants were indicated by single letter signs, while stop consonants were only 
indicated by signs that represented the combination of a stop plus a following vowel. 
No distinction was made between voiced and voiceless stops, so a sign like ta stood 
for both ¢a and da. 

14.16. A very poorly attested IE language called Lusitanian is documented 
in Portugal. Although some say it is a relative of Celtiberian, this is very uncertain. 
Lusitanian will be discussed in chapter 20. On the southernmost tip of the Iberian 
peninsula was spoken another poorly known language called Tartessian, which has 
some Celtic linguistic material in its personal names. 


Continental Celtic grammar 


14,17. We cannot compile anything resembling a complete grammar of either Gaulish 
or Celtiberian. It does not appear that the two languages were particularly close. Of 
the two, Celtiberian was the more conservative; as noted above (§14.10), it preserved 
PIE nominal inflection practically intact. Even the ablative and instrumental, which 
had merged in Hittite and Greek a millennium earlier, are still preserved in Celtiberian 
separately as -uz and -u in o-stem nouns (< late PIE *-6d and *-6). The dual is still a 
living category in nouns. Celtiberian also preserved the labiovelars as such (as in the 
conjunction -cue ‘and’ < *k”e), while Gaulish changed them to labials (as in pissiiumi 
‘Isee’ < *k%-). Since Brittonic also changed the labiovelars to labials (§14.54), some 
specialists view Gaulish as a Brittonic language, but this claim has not won general 
acceptance. 


Gaulish text sample 


14.18. An excerpt from the inscription found in Chamaliéres in Clermont-Ferrand 
(southeast France), written on a lead tablet in the early first century AD and deposited 
in a spring. In ancient Mediterranean cultures, this was standard practice for prayers, 
curses, and other texts addressed to underworld deities. This tablet was written 
apparently on behalf of some men seeking beneficial action from the gods. There 
are no word-divisions in the original, and not all the forms are understood, so no 
translation is given. 


[...] toncnaman. 

toncsifontfo mefon ponc sesit bue- 
tid ollon reguc cambion exsops 
pissfiumi [...] 
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14,18a. Notes. toncnaman: a noun in the accus. sing. forming an etymological figure with the 
following verb; perhaps ‘oath’. toncsifontio: a 3rd pl. verb toncsifont(i) ‘they will swear’ (?), 
containing the future nad *-sie- (§5.36), with the relative pronominal clitic -fo ‘who’ or 
‘which’ attached (PIE *jo-). Perhaps ‘...the oath which they will swear ...’. ponc: ‘when’ 
or the like, from “Bron. k(e) (accus. sing. of the relative pronoun plus the deictic particle 
* ke, §7.28); cp. Lat. tunc ‘then’ < *tom- &(e). buetid: 3rd sing. buet ‘will be’ plus clitic subject 
pronoun -id ‘it’. ollon: ‘all, whole’. reguc cambion: probably ‘I straighten the crooked’; regu 
is 1st sing. from the root *hyreg-, seen also in Lat. regd ‘I direct’, and cambion is from the 
Celtic root *kamb- ‘crooked’, also referring to back-and-forth motion and exchange. It is 
ultimately the source of Eng. change via Late Latin cambidre ‘to exchange’, a borrowing 
from Celtic. The reason for the -c at the end of reguc is disputed. exsops: ‘blind’, literally 
‘(having) the eyes (-ops) out (exs-)’. It has been suggested by Calvert Watkins that the French 
word for ‘blind’, aveugle, from Vulgar Latin *ab-oculus, is ultimately a loan-translation of 
this Gaulish word. pissiiumi: ‘I will see’, 3rd sing. future, from pre-Celtic *k“:d-sid(-mi). The 
root is the source of Olr. (ad-)ci ‘sees’. The last four words are thus ‘(And) I (shall) straighten 
the crooked; blind, I shall see’. 


Celtiberian text sample 


14,19. The first three lines of the first Botorrita inscription. The transliteration makes 
use of the most recent discoveries, using 6 for the signs formerly transliterated with 
p, and using s and z instead of § and s (z represents either [z] or [6]). A very tentative 
translation is given, mostly following Wolfgang Meid, Celt:berian Inscriptions (1994). 


tiricantam bercunetacam tocoitoscue sarniciocue sua combalcez nelitom 
necue to uertaunei litom necue taunei litom necue masnai tizaunei litom soz aucu 
arestalo tamai uta oscuez stena uerzoniti silabur sleitom conscilitom cabizeti 


Concerning the region (?) pertaining to the *berguneta of Tocoit- and Sarnicios, it 
has been thus decreed as non-permitted: 

It is neither permitted to put (things) upon, nor is it permitted to do (work?), nor is 
it permitted to cause damage by destruction. 

And whoever contravenes these things, he shall take cut-up... silver... 


14.19a. Notes. tiricantam: uncertain; translated by Meid ‘region’, but it has been recently sug- 
gested to be the number ‘thirty’ in the sense of a group of thirty people (a council?) or other 
societal division (cp. the division of the Roman people by Romulus into thirty divisions). Cp. 
Olt. trichat- < Celt. *tri-kant- ‘thirty’ < PIE *tri-démt-. bercunetacam: phonetically probably 
bergunetacam and apparently containing the root for ‘hill’, berg- (PIE *bhergh-, cp. German 
Berg ‘mountain’); maybe ‘hilly’. tocoitoscue sarniciocue: ‘both of T. and of S.’; -cue.. . -cue 
are like Lat. -que...-que ‘both... and’, from PIE *k”e. sua combalcez: contains the notion 
“it has been thus decreed’ or the like, but grammatically unclear; could also be read compalcez, 
complacez. Sua may be comparable to Goth. swa, Eng. so; combalcez may be a 3rd sing. 
past-tense verb with ending from *-z. The exact phrase tiricantam .. . sua combal|ce]z recurs 
on another Celtiberian inscription. nelitom: ‘not allowed’, from the same root as Eng. let. 
necue...necue: ‘neither... nor’, cp. Lat. meque... neque. to uertaunei: perhaps literally 
‘the putting-upon’, if phonetically to werdaunei, with uer- ‘over, above’ (cp. the Gaulish name 
Ver-cingeto-rix ‘far-stepping king’) and daunei an infinitive meaning ‘to do, place, put’ from 
*dheh,- ‘place, put’, similar in form to Gk. (Cypriot) dowenai ‘to give’ (from a different 
root). litom: ‘allowed’. masnai: dative, perhaps from a noun *mad-sna- related to Olr. maidid 
‘breaks’. tizaunei: another infinitive. The rest of the line and the beginning of the next are 
unclear. The reading arestalo is uncertain (arestaso is also possible). uta: ‘and’. oscuez: 
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‘whoever’, formally like Gk. hds-tis < *ios-k”is. uerzoniti: ‘over-seeks, contravenes’, another 
verb with the prefix wer-, silabur: ‘silver’, a cultural loanword also found in Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic (cp. Goth. silubr, Russ. serebro). cabizeti; ‘he shall take’, 


Insular Celtic 


14.20. Insular Celtic consists of two subbranches, Goidelic and Brittonic. Goidelic 
contains Old Irish and its descendants: Irish Gaelic, Scots Gaelic, and Manx. Brittonic 
(or Brythonic) contains Welsh, Breton, Cornish, and perhaps the language of the Picts 
(see §14.53). (Manx and Cornish both died out in recent times, though there have 
been attempts to revive them.) Goidelic and Brittonic are often called “Q-Celtic” 
and “P-Celtic” because of their respective treatment of the PIE labiovelars: Goidelic 
turned the labiovelars into velars, while Brittonic curned them into labials. 

While Continental Celtic languages look basically like other old Indo-European 
languages, with Insular Celtic the story is quite different. Irish and Welsh, to put 
it bluntly, look bizarre when compared to languages like Greek and Latin. This is 
mostly due to a massive set of sound changes that occurred in rather quick succession 
over the course of a few centuries, and to which we now turn. 


Phonology 


INSULAR CELTIC CONSONANT MUTATIONS 


14,21. The single most striking feature of the Insular Celtic languages from the early 
medieval period onward is the system of initial consonant mutations: word-initial 
consonants change depending on what word precedes, or depending simply on gram- 
matical roles. To take Modern Welsh as an example, the word car ‘car’ can appear 
as car, gar, nghar, or char: eu car nhw ‘their car’, y gar ‘the cat’, fy nghar i ‘my car’, 
ei char hi ‘her car’. Similarly, in Old Irish, the number sé ‘six’ causes no change in 
a following consonant (sé guth ‘six voices’), whereas cdic ‘five’ causes a following 
stop consonant to become a fricative (written cdic gotha ‘five voices’ but pronounced 
[yo@a] with a voiced velar fricative), while secht ‘seven’ causes the consonant to 
become nasalized (secht ngotha ‘seven voices’). The system seems utterly capricious, 
the contexts in which mutation occurs completely arbitrary. 

14.22. But behind many capricious linguistic systems lie less capricious origins. 
We owe the unraveling of this particular mystery to Franz Bopp, one of the founders 
of IE linguistics in Germany in the early nineteenth century. Until his work, there 
was no consensus that the Celtic languages were even Indo-European. Bopp’s fun- 
damental breakthrough was to notice systematic correspondences between the Celtic 
mutations and certain facts in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Specifically, an Irish word 
caused a following consonant to become a fricative when the Sanskrit cognate form 
ended in a vowel, and an Irish word caused nasalization when its cognate ended in 
a nasal; in all other cases, no mutation happened. For instance, consider the muta- 
tions induced (or not induced) by the Old Irish forms below in light of the final 
sounds of their Sanskrit and Latin cognates: 


Skt. asya ‘his’ Olr. a guth [xv8] ‘his voice’ 
esam ‘their’ a nguth ‘their voice’ 
asyab ‘her’ a guth ‘her voice’ (no mutation) 
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Lat. quinque ‘five’ Olr. cdic gotha [xo8a] ‘five voices’ 
septem ‘seven’ secht ngotha ‘seven voices’ 
sex “Six? sé gotha ‘six voices’ (no mutation) 


The mutations were thus revealed to preserve vestiges of final syllables in prehistoric 
Celtic: the nasalization in a phrase like a nguth is a relic of the nasal that once 
ended the possessive a ‘their’. (In effect, the mutations are remnants of old sandhi 
rules.) The overall system is the same in the other Insular Celtic languages, though 
differing in detail. The mutation that causes a following consonant to become a 
fricative is called lenition, and the mutation that adds a nasal before a following 
sound is called nasalization. The mutations also happened word-internally. 


INSULAR CELTIC VOWEL CHANGES 


14,23. The “old Indo-European” look of Insular Celtic was also dramatically altered 
by a series of changes to the vowels, in particular the loss of most final syllables 
(apocope), the loss of internal vowels (syncope), and umlaut (called in Celtic studies 
vowel “affection” and “infection,” and sometimes “vowel harmony”). Some of these 
changes happened in the common Insular Celtic period, but others were later parallel 
and independent developments (arising no doubt from some favorable initial condi- 
tions already present in common Insular Celtic). 

14.24. The various umlauts were the first to take place. Their details, as well as 
those of the initial consonant mutations, are discussed individually for Irish and Welsh 
below. Following the umlauts, both Goidelic and Brittonic underwent apocope and 
syncope. Syncope in Irish hit every other syllable after the initial (stressed) syllable, 
e.g. pre-Olr. *cossamil ‘similar’ > Olr. cosmil; *ancossamili ‘dissimilar’ (pl.) > Olr. 
écsamli, In Brittonic, syncope hit unstressed syllables directly before stressed syllables, 
but was a bit more sensitive to word-structure, as in the British king’s name Cuno- 
belinos becoming *Cun-belinos (whence Welsh Cynfelyn and English Cymbeline), 
rather than expected *Cuno-blinos (which would have become *Cyneflyn). 


Morphology 


VERBS 


14.25, Much inherited IE verbal morphology is preserved intact in Insular Celtic, 
generally more faithfully in Goidelic than in Brittonic. Both Irish and Welsh continue 
the s-aorist as two types of preterite, an s-preterite (e.g. Olr. mérais ‘he magnified’, 
Middle W. kereis ‘he loved’) and a t-preterite (e-g. Olr. birt ‘he carried’, Middle W. 
cant ‘he sang’), the latter being a special development of the s-preterite in resonant- 
final roots. The PIE perfect is continued by another preterite, the reduplicated preterite 
(although Brittonic barely has any examples): Middle W. ciglef, Olt. (ro-)chtiala 
‘I heard’, both ultimately from PIE *ke-klou-. (In the Irish form, the diphthong via 
is ultimately from the sequence *-ek- in *keklou-.) Both Irish and Welsh have a 
so-called s-subjunctive, from the PIE s-aorist subjunctive (e.g. Olr. indicative guidiu 
‘I pray’, s-subjunctive gess; Middle W. indicative car ‘loves’, subj. carbo [with -b- 

*-s-]). Insular Celtic has a 3rd person passive used as an impersonal, while the 
*to-verbal adjective is continued as a passive preterite (e.g. Olr. -crith ‘was bought’ 
< *k”rih,-to-; Middle W. caffat ‘was had’). The IE future (or desiderative) formations 
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were mostly lost in Brittonic, but survive as futures in Irish (§14.41). A morphological 
innovation in the Insular Celtic verb is the use of the preverb *ro- to mark perfective 
aspect (Olt. ro-, W. ry-; from IE *pro-). 

The hallmark of the verb in the older stages of Insular Celtic is the distinction 
between the so-called absolute and conjunct verb-forms: most verb-forms existed in 
two variants, one used clause-initially and the other when certain elements preceded. 
This feature is far more characteristic of Irish than Brittonic, and will be discussed 
in the Irish section. 


INFIXED PRONOUNS 


14.26, Object pronouns in the Insular Celtic languages are often inserted between 
the preverb and verb, and are called infixed pronouns. Thus in Old Irish, to say ‘does 
not strike’ one said i-ben, while ‘does not strike me’ was ni-m ben (with the initial 
b- pronounced as the fricative [B]) and ‘does not strike him’ was ni-mben (where mb 
was pronounced [mb]). Similarly, from ad-ci ‘sees’ one could form atot-chi ‘sees 
you’ and at-chi ‘sees it’. As forms like nf-mben show, the presence of an infixed 
pronoun is sometimes betrayed only by the mutation of the initial consonant of the 
verbal root (after the preverb). 


CONJUGATED PREPOSITIONS 


14.27. Characteristic of Insular Celtic is the fusion of prepositions with personal pro- 
nominal objects, resulting in prepositions that are “conjugated” in the three persons, 
singular and plural, like verbs, An example from Middle Welsh, the conjugation of 
the preposition ar ‘on’, is given below; the forms arnam and arnunt have taken over 
endings from the verbal conjugations: 


sing. pl. 
1. arnaf ‘on me’ arnam, arnan ‘on us’ 
2 arnat ‘on yow arnawch ‘on yow’ 
3 arnatv ‘on him’ arnadut, arnunt ‘on them’ 


arnei, erni ‘on her’ 


Goidelic: Old Irish and Its Descendants 
History of Irish 


14.28. Proto-Goidelic, the prehistoric ancestor of Irish, was spoken in Ireland at 
least by the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. The earliest preserved Irish 
is the language of the 300 or so stone inscriptions written in the Ogam (or Ogham) 
alphabet, which consists of strokes and notches chiseled along and across a central 
line, usually the edge of a stone (unfortunately the part that gets weathered and 
damaged most easily), The origin of the Ogam script is not known for certain; the 
inscriptions hail mostly from southern Ireland and date from about the fourth 
to the seventh centuries ap, with the bulk of them coming from the fifth and sixth. 
The stage of Irish at this time is called Primitive Irish (or Ogam Irish). Its earliest 
specimens do not yet show the effects of apocope, syncope, or vowel affection (e.g. 
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maq(qji ‘of the son’, Olr. maicc,; Lugudeccas ‘of Lugudecca’, Olr. Luigdech; velitas 
‘of a bard’, Olr. filed). While this allows us to date certain sound changes that 
happened during or later than the Primitive Irish period, the value of the inscrip- 
tions is offset by their extremely inconsistent spelling and their brevity, as they are 
all short burial inscriptions consisting almost solely of proper names. 

The conversion of Ireland to Christianity in the fifth century resulted in the introduc- 
tion of the Roman alphabet. Irish clerics learned the alphabet from monks in western 
Britain, who spoke early Welsh or its immediate ancestor. The fifth and sixth centuries 
saw not only significant alterations to the cultural landscape of the Emerald Isle, but 
also radical changes in the Irish language. Broadly, it was during this time that Irish 
changed from looking roughly like Gaulish or Latin to looking like Irish. The Old 
Irish period begins with the earliest datable literature, written at the end of the sixth 
century or the start of the seventh but preserved only in much later manuscripts. The 
early part of this period, into the first quarter of the seventh century, is called Archaic 
Old Irish, followed by Classical Old Irish, which lasted until the mid-900s. 

14.29. Several manuscripts preserved on the Continent containing glosses on the 
Scriptures and other Latin texts represent the most important source of information 
on Old Irish. The major ones are the Wiirzburg, Milan, and Turin glosses. These 
manuscripts were brought to the Continent by Irish missionaries and other religious 
figures in the eighth and ninth centuries and are our only contemporary documenta- 
tion of the Classical language. The Wiirzburg glosses are written very accurately, 
and their spelling is considered to be the Classical norm. Because the glosses were 
not understood on the Continent, these manuscripts were not used in later centuries 
and survived in good shape. By contrast, manuscripts of the same age do not survive 
from Ireland itself since they became worn out from continuous use. Copying and 
recopying often introduced corruptions and modernized spellings. These medieval 
(and even early modern) manuscripts are the ones that contain all preserved Old 
Trish literature, such as the saga of the Tain B6 Cuailgne (The Cattle-Raid of Cooley) 
and other tales, heroic poetry, and legal, historical, and grammatical texts. 

14.30. Lasting from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries was Middle Irish, which 
saw changes to the morphological system that were as far-reaching as the phono- 
logical changes of the Primitive Irish period. By the end of the thirteenth century 
the language was effectively as it is today. The Modern Irish period begins with the 
codification of a normative form of the language by bards and other literary elite in 
the thirteenth century. The bards’ literary guild collapsed in the early 1600s, after 
which texts in different regional varieties appear ~ the dialects of Munster, Connacht, 
and Ulster that are still with us. 

14.31. It was also during the seventeenth century that Ireland received an English- 
speaking ruling class; by the next century the status of Irish had deteriorated and 
it became primarily a language of the rural poor. A tragic blow was the devastation 
wreaked by the Potato Famine in 1845-49, which ravaged especially this population; 
over a million died outright, and another million and a half emigrated to America 
or elsewhere. Today, no more than 70,000 people comprise the Irish-speaking com- 
munities called the Gaeltacht. While a larger number have learned Irish as a second 
language, its future is cloudy. 

Irish is often called “Gaelic,” though this is not strictly speaking correct. “Gaelic” 
is properly used in combination, as in “Irish Gaelic” or “Scottish Gaelic”; it is a 
general term that is more or less synonymous with Goidelic. (It derives, in fact, from 
the Scottish Gaelic descendant of Old Irish Gofdel.) 
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Phonological developments of Old Irish 
CONSONANTS 


14.32. The labiovelars of Goidelic were changed to ordinary velars during the early 
history of Irish. Ogam Irish has a separate letter for &” that is transliterated Q, as in 
the frequent word maq(q)i ‘of the son’ < *mak™k'i (Classical Olr. maicc), and a 
special name is preserved for another letter that must have represented g” before it 
shifted to g. 

Lenition and nasalization are the main changes to have affected consonants 
during the historical period. Both changes were conditioned by the preceding sound; 
the conditioning sound could be in the same word as the affected consonant, or 
separated from it by a word-boundary. But not just any word-boundary was “invis- 
ible” for the purposes of lenition and nasalization — only those in particular syntactic 
or prosodic groups. Thus lenition or nasalization could apply across the boundary 
between noun and a following adjective, and after proclitics of various kinds — the 
definite article, possessive pronouns, certain conjunctions, and infixed pronouns; 
but they could not apply across two different phrases. 

14.33. Lenition. Lenition turned originally intervocalic stops into fricatives, as 
in cath ‘battle’ < *katus and in chinn ‘of the head’ < *sindi kenni. In the case of 
voiced stops, the difference between the lenited and unlenited versions 1s not indi- 
cated in the orthography, hence bé ‘cow’ begins with b, but in a bod ‘his cow’ it 
begins with a bilabial fricative [B] (similar to Eng. v). The fricatives s and f when 
lenited became (written s) and zero (written f), and the nasals and liquids 
when lenited were lenis (less strongly articulated) versions of the corresponding 
unlenited nasals and liquids. These facts are all still true of modern Irish dialects. 

14.34, Nasalization. The other consonant mutation, nasalization, affected only 
stops and vowels. It occurred when the final sound of the preceding word was a 
nasal consonant in prehistoric Irish. Nasalization had three effects. It changed voiced 
stops to nasal stops, for example dén ‘gift? but in nddn ‘the gift’ (accus. sing.; 
nd = [n)) < pre-Insh *sindan danan, It changed voiceless stops to voiced stops (not 
represented in the spelling), for example téath ‘people’ but in tiaith ‘the people’ 
(accus. sing.), pronounced in duaith, ultimately from earlier *sindan toutan. Finally, 
it prefixed an 2 to a vowel, for example ech ‘horse’ but in n-ech ‘the horse’ (accus. 
sing.) < earlier *sindan ek“an. The only other mutation to be noted is that a word- 
initial vowel is prefixed with h following a word that does not lenite or nasalize, 
as in dia bAirt ‘grandson of Art, O’Hart’. 

14,35. Palatalization. A front vowel (i or e) following a consonant palatalized 
that consonant, that is, moved its point of articulation closer to the palate. In the 
early stages of this change, only #’s in certain syllables had this effect; as time went 
by, palatalization spread to other contexts. The end result was that consonants, 
aside from being lenited, unlenited, and nasalized, now came in two other guises, 
palatalized and non-palatalized (or “slender” and “broad,” as Celticists refer to 
them). Palatalization is indicated in the orthography by writing an 1 before the 
relevant consonant (but this is not done consistently): for example, -beir ‘carries’, 
with palatalized (and lenited, since postvocalic) r that used to be followed by a front 
vowel (*bhereti; cp. the absolute form berid). The b is also palatalized because it 
occurs before the vowel e, but this is not specially shown in the script. 
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VOWELS 


14.36. The main Irish changes to the Common Celtic vowel system are as follows. 
An “*o in an unstressed syllable became a, as in the Ogam consonant-stem genitive 
singular Lugudeccas ‘of Luigdech’, with -as < *-os. These a’s mostly disappeared 
but not before causing a-affection (see below). The u-diphthongs *eu and *ou 
were monophthongized to 6 (as in Archaic Olr. tdth ‘tribe’ from *toutd), later 
diphthongized to sia (hence classical tiath). The diphthong *ei became é or (after 
the archaic period) ia depending on whether the vowel that originally stood in the 
following syllable was front or back, respectively: thus t#égi or -téig ‘you (sing.) go’ 
< *(s)teigh-es(i) but tiagu ‘I go’ < *(s)teigh-6. 

14.37. Vowel affection. The vowels were also subject to various umlauting pro- 
cesses called vowel affection. The details of vowel affection are highly complicated 
and will not concern us here in detail. There were two basic processes in Irish: 
a-infection and i-infection. In a-infection, a high vowel (i or «) was lowered to the 
corresponding mid vowel (e or o) before a syllable containing an a; this a usually 
came from an earlier *o (see previous section). Thus nomin, sing. *wir-os ‘man’ > 
*yir-as > *uer-as (ultimately Ole. fer; contrast the nominative pl. fir < *uir-i); * klut- 
om ‘fame’ > “klut-an > *klot-an (ultimately Olr. cloth). I-infection produced the 
opposite result; an i caused an ¢ or o in a preceding syllable to raise to i or u: mil 
‘honey’ < “melit; suide ‘seat’ < *sodiiom. 

The subsequent changes of apocope and syncope were discussed above, §14.24. 


Morphology of Old Irish 


VERBS 


14.38. The Old Irish verb is a complex subject; only a few topics pertaining to it can 
be treated here. There were five indicative tenses (present, imperfect, future, second- 
ary future [also called past future or conditional], and preterite), two subjunctive 
tenses (present and past), and a present imperative. Active and middle endings were 
distinguished in the primary (non-past) tenses, and there were distinct passive end- 
ings in the third person. Special relative endings are found in the 3rd singular and 
plural and in the 1st plural; these were used when the verb was in a relative clause, 
and are historically derived from a combination of verb plus relative pronoun (§14.11 
above). Instead of infinitives, each verb had a verbal noun formed from the verbal 
root with a suffix, somewhat like the different infinitives of Vedic (§10.44). 

14,39. Present stems. There were two classes of verbs, distinguished according to 
their present stems: “strong” (all formed directly from verbal roots) and “weak.” The 
strong verbs are old and continue present-stem types of PIE date: simple thematic 
presents, such as berid ‘carries’ (< * bbereti); (thematized) nasal-infixed presents (e.g. 
dingid ‘oppresses’); and -na-presents comparable to the Sanskrit ninth class (§10.42; 
e.g. crenaid ‘buys’, cp. Ved. krindti). Weak verbs are secondarily derived presents 
such as causatives and denominatives, such as méraid ‘increases’ from mor ‘great’. 
All original athematic verbs, except for some forms of the verb ‘be’, have become 
thematic. 

14.40. Other tense-stems. There were four other stems for the other verb forms: 
subjunctive, future, preterite active, and preterite passive. In the strong verbs, as 
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with the primary verbs of other IE languages like Sanskrit and Greek, the other 
tenses are formed directly from the root. 

In contrast to most of the other older PIE languages, the present subjunctive is 
not formed from the present stem. The subjunctive stem is formed in two ways: 
with a morpheme *-4- that is identical to the d-subjunctive of Italic (§13.19; e.g. pres. 
indicative renaid ‘sells’, pres. subjunctive -ria, cp. Lat. attingit ‘touches’, Archaic 
Lat. subjunctive attigat without nasal infix), or with an -s- (§14.25 above). 

14.41. The future stem is formed in a variety of ways. Weak verbs take the 
f-future, whose origin has been hotly debated for over a century (e.g. pres. léicid 
‘leaves’, fut. Iéicfid ‘will leave’). Strong verbs generally have a reduplicated future, 
either with a suffix -s- (e.g. from guidid ‘prays’ is formed gigis ‘will pray’ < *g”hi- 
g”hedh-s-) or without (e.g. pres. canid ‘sings’, fut. cechnaid < *ke-kan-a-; do-gni 
‘knows’, fut. do-gén < *-gi-gn-a-; this last type is called the long-e future). Both 
of the reduplicated future types go back either directly or indirectly to the PIE 
reduplicated desiderative (§5.37). 

14.42, The active preterite is formed with an -s or with reduplication (there are 
some other types as well which we shall not go into). All weak verbs have an s- 
preterite ({14.25). The reduplicated preterite, a continuation of the IE perfect (§14.25), 
is formed by many strong verbs: canid ‘sings’, perfect cechan-. Finally, there is a 
passive preterite stem, which is a continuation of the *-to-verbal adjective (§14.25). 

14.43. Absolute and conjunct verb forms. Verbs in Old Irish (and occasionally in 
Old Welsh) come in two different guises depending on their position in the sentence. 
One form appears when the verb is clause-initial, such as Ol. berid ‘he carries’; 
this is the absolute form. A generally shorter form, sometimes lacking the last syl- 
lable of the absolute form, appears when the verb is preceded by certain conjunctions 
or a preverb, as in ni beir ‘he does not carry’, do-beir ‘he gives’. This is called the 
conjunct form. 

Compound verbs themselves — preverb and verb both ~ behave in the same way 
as uncompounded ones: a full form (such as do-beir above) occurs clause-initially, 
while a shorter form occurs when certain conjunctions or another preverb pre- 
cedes (as in nf tabar ‘he does not give’). The terminology is different: the full form 
do-beir is called the proterotonic form, while -tabar is called the deuterotonic. The 
deuterotonic is thus sort of a conjunct of the conjunct. 

14.44. The origin of the differences between absolute and conjunct forms is not 
altogether agreed upon, but it probably boils down to something like the following. 
One must first assume that in pre-Irish, clauses contained an unstressed clitic 
sentence particle in second position, i.e., following the first element in the clause. 
(This assumption is not terribly problematic since this is in one way or another true, 
of Greek and Hittite, and frequently true in Sanskrit and elsewhere.) If the first 
element in the clause was an uncompounded verb, the particle attached to the verb’s 
final syllable; when the language was hit by apocope, which got rid of most final 
syllables, the particle was treated as a final syllable and protected the rest of the 
verb in front of it. Thus a “beret(i) + Particle became the absolute form berid. 
With compound verbs, one needs to remember that preverbs were independent 
adverbs originally (§8.9); therefore if a compound verb began a clause, the preverb 
would have been the first element in the clause and the sentence particle would have 
attached to it rather than to the following verb. The final syllable of the verb was 
therefore not protected and fell victim to apocope. Thus a *to + Particle beret(i) 
became do-beir, with -beir the conjunct form. 
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If a compound verb was itself preceded by another element, such as the nega- 
tive *né, similar principles applied. The clause would have started *né + Particle 
to-beret(i). Here we must further assume that the compound *to-bereti acted like 
a single word in such an environment, with stress on the first syllable like all other 
words in pre-Irish. The difference in stress between *fo + Particle béreti and *né + 
Particle td-beret(i) is what mattered for the subsequent phonological developments: 
unstressed internal syllables were subject to syncope (§14.24) and other vowel 
weakenings. Thus “t6-beret(i) became deuterotonic -tabar. 

14.45, As these examples hint at, the effects of syncope and apocope in Irish 
are nowhere as apparent or as devastating as in verbal conjugations, especially 
those of verbs compounded with one or more preverbs. The effects are particu- 
larly widespread partly due to the fact that Old Irish had an especial fondness 
for piling preverbs together, giving syncope and apocope no shortage of syllabic 
gallows-fodder. Three preverbs in a row are quite common, e.g. du-airngerat 
‘they promise’ from *do-are-in-gar- (verbal root gar- ‘call’, literally ‘call to before 
in’ or the like; the literal translations of these compounds usually make no sense), 
and four or even five preverbs in a row are found as well, e.g. fo-timmdiriut ‘I am 
sufficient’ from *fo-to-imm-di-ret- (verbal root *ret- ‘run’; literally ‘run under to 
around from’) and the verbal noun contherchomracc ‘assembly’ from *com-to-er- 
com-ro-icc- (verbal root *icc- ‘come, reach’). Because only the first or second preverb 
was stressed (depending on its position in the clause), all syllables after that were 
unstressed and got compressed by lenition, syncope, apocope, and vowel weaken- 
ing in unstressed syllables. The verbal root itself wound up leading an extremely 
perilous existence at or near the end of such strings, and in some cases all but 
entirely disappeared. 

14.46. The amount of allomorphy (that is, variation in the form of a given 
morpheme) that these changes created was incredible, and it is worth digressing to 
give some examples. The Irish root féd- ‘say’ appears in such varied guises as fét, id, 
and d, as in the following forms of the compound verb “at-féd- ‘relate’: 3rd sing. 
present ad-fét ‘relates’, perfective present ad-cuid ("ad-com-féd-), and 2nd pl. conjunct 
perfective present -éicdid. Sometimes the root is reduced to a single sound, particu- 
larly in the conjunct 3rd person singular s-subjunctive. Thus the 3rd sing. conjunct 
s-subjunctive of the verb as-boind (*oss-bond-) ‘refuses’ is simply -op (pronounced 
-ob, the regular outcome of *-dss-bod-s-t!); and from *ret- ‘run’ (present rethid ‘runs’) 
we have the compound do-fiarat ‘remains over’ (*di-f6-uss-ret-), whose conjunct 
3rd sing. s-subjunctive is -ditiair (< *-di-fo-uss-ret-s-t), with only the -r remaining of 
the original root, subjunctive suffix, and personal ending (and very little left of the 
preceding preverbs). 

The effects of these sound changes caused absolute and conjunct forms even 
of relatively simple verbs to be vastly different. Thus the pre-Irish compound “di- 
slond-it ‘denies’ becomes Olt. do-sluindi (absolute) but -déltai (conjunct); both 
developed by perfectly regular sound change. The absolute form comes from *di- 
sléndit (accented on the verb), whereas diltai comes from the same form accented 
on the preverb (*-di-slondit). The destressing of -slondit made all the difference: 
* dj-slondit first became * di-sldi (syncope and loss of final *-t), then *diblti (weakening 
of *s to *h which devoiced the following consonant cluster), and finally dilti (loss of 
h with compensatory lengthening of preceding vowel), written -diltai. 

14.47. All of this allomorphy seems not to have posed any particular problems 
for Old Irish children learning the language; but as time went by the allomorphy 
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was gradually reduced by regularization — one or another allomorph was generalized 
throughout the paradigm by leveling or analogy. The distinction between absolute 
and conjunct was lost in Middle Irish. Analogy was already a significant player in 
the paradigms of scores of Old Irish verbs; part of the challenge of Irish historical 
grammar is figuring out which forms are analogical creations and which are not. 

14.48. Below are given the present, imperfect, present d-subjunctive, and t- 
preterite of the verb berid ‘carries’. The conjunct forms are illustrated with che 
compound verb as-beir ‘says’, whose deuterotonic forms are given in the third 
column (-epur, as would appear for instance in ni epur ‘I do not say’): 


Present Imperfect 
Absolute Conjunct Deuterotonic Absolute Conjunct Deuterotonic 
sg.1  biru as-biur —-epur no berinn as-berinn -eprinn 
2. biti as-bir -epir no bertha as-bertha -epertha 
3 berid as-beir _—-epir no bered as-bered -epred 
pl.1 bermai  as-beram -eprem no bermis as-bermis -epermis 
2 betwthe  as-berid — -eprid no berthe _as-berthe -eperthe 
3 berait as-berat —-epret no bertis _as-bertis -epertis 
4-Subjunctive t-Preterite 
Absolute Conjunct Deuterotonic Absolute © Conjunct Deuterotonic 
sg. 1 bera as-ber -eper as-bturt? -epurt? 
2 berae as-berae -epre as-birt -epirt 
3 beraid as-bera — -eprea birt as-bert -epert 
pl. 1 bermai  as-beram -eprem as-bertammar -epertmar* 
2 berthae  as-beratd -eprid as-bertid -epertard? 
3 berait as-berat —-epret bertatar' —_as-bertatar -epertatar? 


' Late. ? Not actually attested. 


NOUNS 


14.49. Irish reduced the number of cases in the noun to five - nominative, vocative, 

accusative, genitive, and dative. Below are the paradigms of the o-stem fer ‘man’, 

the d-stem téath ‘tribe’, and the consonant-stem carae ‘friend’ in the singular and” 
plural (the superscript ‘ means the form lenites a following word, and “ means it 

nasalizes): 


Sing. Pl. Sing. PL. Sing, PL. 
nom. fer _ fir' thath’ _—thatha carae —carait 
voc. 4 firt 4 firu athiath’ dthuatha 4 charae 4 chairtea 
ace. fer’  firu thaithS — thatha carait’ cairtea 
gen. fir’ fer tiaithe — thathN carat carat’ 


dat. fur feraib tuaith' _—tiathaib carat’ —cairtib 
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Forms that nasalize a following word once ended in *-m, and forms that lenite 
once ended in a vowel. The vocative is always preceded by the particle 4 ‘O’. Unlike 
any other Indo-European language, the vocative plural is distinguished from the 
nominative plural in the o-stems (and, by analogy, in the consonant stems), which 
happened for the following reason. The inherited nominative/vocative plural *-ds 
was replaced (as in some other branches) by the pronominal nomin. pl. *-oi (§6.53), 
but interestingly only in the function of nominative plural; the old ending *-0s lived 
on in its other function as vocative plural. The replacement of a form in its main 
function but not in one of its secondary functions is a common process, and goes 
by the name of Kurylowicz’s Fourth Law of Analogy, after the Polish linguist Jerzy 
» Kurytowicz. 


Old Irish text sample 


14.50. §§17-21 of the Old Irish wisdom text Audacht Morainn (Testament of 
Moramn), after the edition of Fergus Kelly (Dublin, 1976). The language is Archaic 
Old Irish. The text was written around 700, and consists of advice to a young king 
by a legendary judge named Morann. (The genre is called Speculum Principum 
or ‘mirror of princes’.) The ethical notion of the ruler’s truth is of common JE 
patrimony, and is found in Vedic and later India, ancient Iran, and Greece; in all 
these societies the verbal expression of this concept is believed to ensure prosperity 
and protect from harm. 


§17 Istre fir flathemon ad- manna marmeso mérfedo -mlasetar. 
§18 Is tre fir flathemon ad- mlechti marbéis -moinigter. 

§19 Is tre fir flathemon ro-bbi cech etho ardésil imbeth. 

§20 Is tre fir flathemon to- aidble éisc i sruthaib -sndither. 

§21 Is tre fir flathemon clanda caini cain-tussimter. 


(17) It is through the justice of the ruler that abundances of great tree-fruit of the 
great wood are tasted. (18) It is through the justice of the ruler that milk-yields of 
great cattle are masntained. (19) It is through the justice of the ruler that there is 
abundance of every high, tall corn. (20) It is through the justice of the ruler that 
abundance of fish swim in streams. (21) It is through the justice of the ruler that fair 
children are well begotten. 


14,50a. Notes. 17. Is: ‘1s’, PIE *h,esti, pronounced [rf]. It introduces a cleft sentence (“It 
is...that...”), a favorite Insular Celtic sentence type used for topicalization. In the case 
of this particular sentiment, though, we may be dealing with a pre-Celtic pattern, since a con- 
struction beginning “by the ruler’s truth” plus a sentence is structurally equivalent to 
truth-statements elsewhere in IE. tre: ‘through’, leniting the following sound, from the same 
root as Lat. trdns ‘across’. fir: lenition of fir ‘justice’, literally ‘truth’, PIE *weh,-ro- (> Lat, 
uérus ‘true’, German wabhr ‘true’). flathemon: ‘ruler’, genit. sing. of fla(ijthem. The genitive 
shows this to be an n-stem, Celtic *wlatt-amon- (*wlati- > Olr. flaith ‘rule’), ultimately con- 
tinuing the PIE suffix *-mon- seen e.g. in Greek. hége-m6n ‘leader’. ad-mlasetar: ‘are tasted’, 
3rd pl. pres. passive of ad-mlass: (otherwise unattested), with archaic mil- that turned into bl- 
in Classical Old Irish. Derived from mlas ‘a taste’. The separation (tmesis) of preverb from 
verb is an archaic stylistic feature that harks back to the earlier separability of preverb from 
verb (§8.9) and recurs in the following lines. manna: ‘abundances’, pl. of mann, a borrowing 
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from Lat. manna ‘manna’. marmeso: compound of mdr ‘great’ (Classical Olr. mdr; = W. 
mawr) and meso, genit. of mes ‘tree-fruit’, a u-stem cognate with W. mes ‘acorns’. Acorns 
frequently symbolized a just rule. marfedo: ‘of great wood’; fedo is genit. sing. of fed, also a 
u-stem; Celtic *widu- < PIE *widhbu-, the source of Eng. wood. Note the alliteration in this 
and the following lines. 

18, ad-moinigter: ‘are treasured, are maintained’, 3rd pl. pres. passive of an otherwise 
unattested verb ad-moinigethar, from moin ‘treasure’ (< *moi-ni-, from PIE root *mei- 
‘exchange’, also in Lat. miinus ‘service done in exchange for something’). mlechti: ‘milk- 
yields’ (Classical blechti), pl. of mlicht, from an old tu-abstract noun *mleg-tu- from PIE 
* bmelg- ‘milk, to milk’. In another text, disce mblechta ‘dryness of milking’ is mentioned as 
one of the proofs of a false king. marbdis: ‘of great cattle’; PIE *g“6u-. 

19, ro-bbi: ‘there is’, a form of doubtful interpretation here and perhaps corrupt. cech: 
‘every’, genit. sing. of cach, with :-infection from old genitive ending *-7. The word comes 
from PIE *k”4-ko-, also seen in Russ. kakoj ‘which?’ etho: ‘of grain’, genit. sing. of ith. 
Together with its W. cognate yd, this continues PIE *pi-tu- ‘nourishment’, seen also in Ved. 
pitu- and Av. pitu- ‘food’. ardésil: ‘high (and) tall’, a compound of ard ‘high’ (cognate with 
Gk. orthds ‘upright’) and dsal (Archaic spelling of dasal) ‘tall’ (Gaul. uxello-, from PIE 
*up-s-, cp. Gk. hupsélds ‘lofty’). Various phrases for ‘tall grain’ are found in traditional IE 
literatures. imbeth: ‘abundance’, Classical imbed. 

20. to-snaither: ‘swims’; this and the following aidble ‘abundance’ are not otherwise 
attested and have been restored from somewhat conflicting manuscript readings. Contains 
preverb to- (Classical do-) ‘to’ plus the Irish descendant of PLE *sneb,- ‘swim’ (also > Lat. 
na-re ‘to swim’). éisc: ‘of fish’, genit. sing. of iasc; PIE *pessk- {also im Lat. piscis, Eng. fish). 
The manuscripts actually read uisce éisc ‘fish in water’, but modern editors assume uisce 
‘water’ was added originally as a gloss and was later accidentally incorporated into the text 
by a copyist. i sruthaib: ‘in streams’, dat. pl. of sruth, originally a tu-abstract *sru-tu- from 
*sreu- ‘flow’, the source of Eng. stream. 

21. clanda: ‘children’ (Classical clanna), pl. of cland, cognate with W. plant, both early 
borrowings from Lat. planta ‘plant’ at a time when p was heard (and adopted) by Insular Celtic 
speakers as &”. caini: ‘fair, beautiful’. cain-tussimter: cain- is ‘fair’ again, acting as a prefix 
attached to -tussimter, the 3rd pl. pres. passive deuterotonic form of do-fuissim ‘I beget’. The 
form -tussim- is from *to-uss-sem-, with two preverbs; the proterotonic form -fuissim has an 
extra preverb fo- inserted before uss-. The root *sem- in IE meant ‘draw water out of a well’ 
{Lith. semin ‘I draw water’). 


Scottish Gaelic and Manx 


14.51. Beginning around the late fourth century, immigrants from Ireland colonized 
what is now Scotland, establishing a colony called Dal Riata, named after a town in , 
northeast Ireland. The Scottish Dal Riata became the center of a kingdom in the 
latter half of the fifth century, becoming more powerful than the Irish Dal Riata; in 
the first half of the seventh century the connection to Ireland was severed. 

The Gaelic inhabitants of Scotland expanded inland, and Scottish territory grew 
to about its present dimensions by about 1000. Over the ensuing centuries, however, 
English gradually began to replace Scottish, and the predominantly Gaelic-speaking 
areas are now confined to the Outer Hebrides and the islands of Skye, Tiree, and 
Islay. No more than 80,000 people speak Scottish Gaelic today, vanishingly few of 
them monolinguals. 

14.52, The same group of Irish colonists that came to Scotland also settled the Isle 
of Man, in the Irish Sea between Ireland and England, in the fourth or fifth century. 
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The island’s political and cultural heyday came during the period of the Viking 
invasion and settlement from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, when it became 
the center of a Norse-Gaelic kingdom. Subsequently it was ceded to Scotland and 
then passed to England in the fourteenth century. 

Manx is the name given to the form of Goidelic that developed on the island 
following the Irish colonization. Written Manx begins with a seventeenth-century 
translation of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer; however, a historical poem 
known as the Manannan Ballad is probably a hundred years older, even though its 
earliest manuscripts are from the eighteenth century. Most of the published literature 
has been religious in nature. 

From the late eighteenth century on, the use of Manx declined, and the last 
native speaker died in December 1974. It is still in very limited use as a second 
language. 


Brittonic 


14.53. Brittonic (also Brythonic or British Celtic) was the language of the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain from before the Roman conquest of the British isles beginning 
in AD 43. At its greatest extent, to judge by the geographical distribution of place- 
names and river-names, British Celtic was spoken throughout Britain except in that 
part of Scotland north of the Firth of Clyde and the Firth of Forth. The earliest 
Brittonic is in the form of some personal names on coins and in scattered Latin and 
Greek sources, the first being Ptolemy’s Geography from about ap 150, No con- 
nected texts appear until rhe eighth century, in Old Welsh (see §14.59 below). 

In northeastern Scotland lived a people called the Picts (Latin Picti ‘painted’), 
whose language, Pictish, has been the subject of controversy. Recent research 
indicates that Pictish was probably an early Brittonic language, but very little of it 
is preserved, 

14.54. The defining phonological characteristic of Brittonic compared with Goidelic 
is the change of the Common Celtic labiovelar *k” to p, e.g. W. pump ‘five’ < Celt. 
*kenk’e, cp. Olr. céic. It is for this reason that Brittonic is often called “P-Celtic.” 
Also characteristic of Brittonic is the change of initial *# to gw-, as in W. gwr (OW 
guir) ‘man’ < *uiros and gwyn ‘white’ < *yindos (contrast Olr. fer and finn). 


Vowel affection 


14.55. In British Celtic, vowel affection happened before a syllable containing *4 
and before a syllable containing *i, *i, or *i. Some examples of “d-infection” 
include W. gwen ‘white’ (feminine, < *uinda; compare masc. gwyn < *uindos above) 
and Peith(-wyr) ‘Picts’ < *Piztds. Some examples of “i-infection” (fronting and/or 
raising) are W. meibion ‘sons’ < *mabion and bryn ‘hill’ < *brunnid. 


Mutations 


14.56. The initial mutations are somewhat more complicated in Brittonic than in 
Goidelic. By way of illustration, the Welsh system is summarized in the table below. 
In Welsh orthography, ff represents [f], f represents [v], dd [6], Hf the voiceless 
lateral [1], and rb an aspirated [hr]: 
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Normal Lenited Nasalized Spirantized 

pen ‘head’ ar ben ‘on top’ fy mben i‘my head’ ei phen hi ‘her head’ 
tyr house’ — dy dyr ‘your house’ fy mbyr 1 ‘my house’ ei thyr bi ‘her house’ 
cath ‘cat’ y gath ‘the cat’ fy nghath i‘my cat’? ei chath hi ‘her cat’ 


ben ‘woman’ un fen ‘a woman’ fy men i ‘my woman’ 
dyn ‘man’ dau ddyn ‘two men’ fy nyn i ‘my man’ 
glaw ‘rain’ cot law ‘raincoat’ fy nglaw i ‘my rain’ 


merch ‘gir? un ferch ‘a git! 
Yaw ‘hand’ ei law ‘his hand’ 
rhad ‘cheap’ cot rad ‘cheap coat’ 


As can be seen, lenition in British Celtic is similar to Goidelic in the voiced stops, 
which became voiced fricatives also. (The lenition of glaw to law is due to a later 
development whereby [¥], the original lenition product of g, disappeared.) How- 
ever, the voiceless stops became voiced stops (rather than voiceless fricatives as 
in Goidelic), The effect of the nasal mutation on voiced stops was also identical 
to Goidelic but its effect on voiceless stops was not: the latter are changed into 
aspirated nasals. Finally, British Celtic has a third mutation not found in Goidelic, 
the spirant mutation; this resulted from the geminate consonants “pp, *tt, and *kk, 
which came about from various consonant clusters (e.g. W. saith ‘seven’ < Celtic 
*septam). In Goidelic, these simply became unlenited stops, but in Brittonic they 
became voiceless fricatives. 


Welsh 


History 


14.57. The early Anglo-Saxon settlers of England during the fourth and fifth centuries 
dubbed the indigenous Celtic tribes the ‘foreigners’, or wealas, the source of our 
word Wales, and their language as welisc, the source of our word Welsh. At this 
time the British Celtic population was linguistically hardly differentiated. Following 
several major conflicts between them and the ever-expanding Anglo-Saxons in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, the Celts retreated, and after the Anglo-Saxons had 
advanced as far west as the river Severn (which runs roughly parallel to the present- 
day eastern border of Wales), they were split into two groups. One group lay to the 
northwest, in what is now Wales and a large area to the north; and one to the 
southwest, in modern Cornwall, Devon, and nearby areas. Many of the inhabitants 
of this second area had already migrated to northwest France, where their language 
would develop into Breton (see §14.62); those that stayed in Cornwall spoke what 
would become Cornish (§14.69). The Celtic spoken to the north of Wales, which must 
have resembled early Welsh, gradually died out, although traces of it survive even 
as far north as Cumbria (near Scotland) in the counting systems used by shepherds. 
One such system, for example, runs yau tau tethera methera pimp sethera lethera 
nothera dothera dick, which is strikingly similar to the Welsh numbers 1-10, un 
dau tri pedwar pump chwech saith wyth naw deg. (These rural counting systems are 
distantly related to the familiar eenie meenie miney mo.) 
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14.58. A few scattered short inscriptions in what is often called Primitive Welsh 
are preserved from the mid-sixth to near the end of the eighth century. While no 
literature is extant from this time in its original form, probably some poems by two 
sixth-century poets, Taliesin and Aneirin, survive in later (and modernized) twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century versions, most notably Aneirin’s elegiac battle poem Y 
Gododdin (The Gododdin). 

14.59, The earliest piece of connected text is the so-called Surexit-memorandum 
in Old Welsh, a short Welsh and Latin text concerning a lawsuit, dating probably 
to the end of the eighth century. Though the Old Welsh period lasted until the 
beginning of the twelfth century, it has left us with only a few other short texts. By 
contrast, we have very copious literature in Middle Welsh, dated from the mid- 
twelfth century to the end of the fourteenth. The most famous Middle Welsh prose 
work is the Mabinogion, a collection of romances; much poetry was also written, 
such as Y Gododdin mentioned above, as well as histories, grammars, translations 
of Latin and French literature, and legal texts (many of which drew on much older 
traditions). The Middle Welsh period closes with the ceuvre of Dafydd ap Gwilym 
(c. 1325-80), a major figure in medieval European poetry, who is transitional to 
the modern period; his works, and those of writers through the sixteenth century, 
are often called Early Modern Welsh. 

14.60. With the publication of the first Welsh translation of the Bible in 1588 
we enter the true Modern Welsh era. This translation set a literary standard for 
generations and was instrumental in continuing the use of the language, which 
might well have died out otherwise. For already beginning in the Middle Welsh 
period the higher strata of society were becoming Anglicized, and Welsh was banned 
from use as an official administrative language in the mid-1500s. (This was not 
reversed until 1967.) The use of Welsh has slowly declined ever since; about a half- 
million people still speak it, with the greatest density being in the northwest Welsh 
county of Gwynedd. 


Old Welsh text sample 


14.61. The first three of the twelve anonymous “Juvencus” poems (englynion), 
written on a ninth-century manuscript containing a Latin paraphrase of the Gospels 
by Juvencus, The interpretation and translation below are adapted from Ifor Williams, 
“The Juvencus Poems” (The Beginnings of Welsh Poetry, Cardiff, 1980, 89-121). 


niguorcosam nemheunaur henoid mitelu nit gurmaur 
mi am [franc] dam ancalaur. 


nicandniguardam nicusam henoid cet iben med nouel 
mi amfranc dam anpatel. 


namercit mi nep leguenid henoid is discirr micoueidid 
dou nam riceus unguetid. 


I shall not keep watch even one hour tonight, my retinue is not very large, 
Tand my Frank, round our cauldron. 
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I shall not sing, I shall not laugh, J shall not jest tonight though we drank clear 
mead, 
I and my Frank, round our bowl. 


Let no one ask me for merriment tonight, Mean is my company, 
Two lords can talk: one speaks. 


14.61a. Notes. 1. niguorcosam nemheunaur: unclear; the translation above is conjectural. 
Niguorcosam is composed of ni ‘not’ and some verb in the 1st sing. present (ending -am) and 
containing the preverb guor- ‘above, over’ (= Olr. for-); if nembeunaur does mean ‘even one 
hour’, it would be segmented nemh eun aur. henoid: ‘tonight’, Modern W. heno, earlier 
henoeth; noeth ‘night’ is from PIE *nok"t-. mitelu: mi telu ‘my retinue’, ModW fy nbeulu ‘my 
family’s the nasal mutation of the initial consonant was not indicated in the Old W. orginal. 
gurmaur: ‘very large’; gur- is the same as guor- in niguorcosam above, and maur (ModW 
mawr) is cognate with Olt. mdr, mor. franc: ‘Frank’, also ‘foreigner, mercenary soldier’. 
dam: ‘around’, from *do-ambi. ancalaur: ‘our cauldron’; an is ‘our’, and calaur is a loanword 
from Late Lat. caldéria. 

2. nicana: nicanam, ‘I do/shall not sing’ (with the common medieval notation 2 to indic- 
ate am); from *kan- ‘sing’ (as also in Lat. can6 ‘I sing’). niguardam: ‘I do/shall not laugh’, 
ModW chwarddaf ‘I laugh’. nicusam: ‘I shall not jest’ is a conjectural translation. iben: ‘we 
drank’, from *pibe- (cp. Ved. pibati ‘drinks’, Lat. bibit), med: ‘mead’, PIE *medhu- ‘honey, 
sweet drink’ (cp. Gk. méthu ‘wine’, Eng. mead). 

3. mamercit: ‘let no one ask me’, containing na-, the negative prohibitive particle, -m-, 
infixed 1st sing. dative pronoun, and the verb ercit, a 3rd sing. imperative from PIE *perk- 
‘ask’ (also in Ol, com-arc ‘he asks’), Infixed pronouns practically disappeared by Middle 
Welsh times; already here, mi ‘me’ 1s added after the verb to reinforce the infixed pronoun. 
nep: ‘no one’, subject, placed after the verb as usual in Celtic. leguenid: ‘merriment’, ModW 
llawenydd. micoueidid: ‘my company, retinue’; coueidid (ModW cyweithas with a different 
suffix) comes from kyueith ‘friend’. dou: ‘two’. This last line is of uncertain meaning. unguetid: 
‘one speaks’, probably um ‘one’ and guetid ‘speaks’, appearing in ModW in the compound 
dyweddy (-g- disappeared in composition by lenition in Welsh). The sense of the verse is that 
the speaker has lost all his retinue except one and is therefore in no laughing mood. 


Breton 


History 


14.62. The encounters between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons (the native British 
Celtic population) were sometimes peaceful, sometimes not. A series of pitched 
battles between the two peoples in the sixth and seventh centuries ended in the 
defeat of the Britons. Even before then, the aggressive inland raids of the Anglo- 
Saxons struck fear into the Celts as far away as southwest England, and in the period 
around 450-470 a group of them, mostly from Cornwall and Devon, emigrated across 
the waves to northwest France, where they settled in the area now called Brittany 
(French Bretagne), named after the land of their origin. Over the course of the next 
century or so there were additional migrations. Their language soon developed in 
its own way, becoming what we now call Breton (brezhoneg in Breton itself, after 
Breizb, Brittany). 

14.63. Breton appears to have had its greatest geographical extent in the ninth 
century, from about the middle of which we have our first specimens of Old Breton 
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in the form of glosses. From the eleventh century we have our only continuous Old 
Breton text, four lines buried in a copy of a Latin charter from 821; presumably the 
Breton is from the time of the copy and not the original. 

14.64. From the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, the area in which Breton 
was spoken shrank by almost one-half; since then it has shrunk slightly further. 
We have many literary works in Middle Breton (c. 1100-1659, the year of the 
publication of the first grammar and dictionary), most of which date to after 1450 
and comprise religious texts and plays that are translations of French and Latin 
originals. Native literature in Breton is a relatively late creation, not appearing until 
the nineteenth century. 

14.65. Breton never became the language of any political or cultural center, and 
no standardization ever developed; modern Breton is composed of the most diverse 
dialects of any modern Celtic language. Nowadays only the western half of the area 
corresponding to the erstwhile Duchy of Brittany is Breton-speaking (called Basse 
Bretagne, as opposed to the eastern and French-speaking Haute Bretagne), and even 
here the language is restricted to the countryside. Breton has also borrowed much 
more heavily from French throughout its history than any of the other British Celtic 
languages ever have from English, to the extent that two-fifths of the ordinary 
vocabulary is of French origin, according to some estimates. 

The use of Breton was actively suppressed by the French government until 
1951, when laws banning its teaching were relaxed. Since then there has been a 
remarkable increase in interest in the language and in materials printed in it. The 
current number of Breton speakers is perhaps half a million. Nevertheless, there is 
still barely any official recognition of the language, and its long-term survival is 
not certain, 

14.66. Breton is similar to Welsh and Cornish in most structural respects. Syn- 
tactically, it differs by placing the subject before the verb rather than after it. One 
morphological feature of particular interest is the complexity of the number contrasts 
in the noun. Aside from the ordinary distinction of singular vs. plural, some Breton 
nouns can form two plurals, one of which is the default and the other of which 
emphasizes variety or diversity (e.g. park ‘park’ ~ parkou ‘parks’ ~ parkeier ‘various 
different parks’), while some others can form doubly marked plurals with specialized 
meanings (e.g. bugel ‘child’ ~ bugale ‘children’ ~ bugaleow ‘groups of children’). 
The plurals of diminutive nouns have the unusual property of being marked twice 
for plural, once before and once after the diminutive suffix: bag ‘boat’ and bagig 
‘little boat’, plurals bagouz and bagorigow. Breton has a large number of collective 
plurals (a feature shared with Welsh), like merien ‘ants’ and blev ‘hair’, from which 
singulative nouns, indicating an individual member of the collective entity, are formed: 
merienenn ‘an ant’, blevenn ‘a (strand of) hair’. Breton goes beyond Welsh, however, 
in being able to form singulatives to ordinary plurals, which then have a different 
shade of meaning from the ordinary singular: pesk ‘fish’ ~ pesked ‘fishes’ ~ singulative 
peskedenn ‘single fish (out of a group or mass of fish)’. This singulative itself can 
then be pluralized: peskedennon ‘single fishes (out of a mass)’. Names for parts of 
the body can be inflected in the dual, by using a prefix etymologically derived from 
the number ‘two’, such as lagad ‘eye’ ~ daoulagad ‘both eyes’; and, true to form, 
Breton can pluralize duals: daoulagadon ‘pairs of eyes’. 

14.67. Verbs in the modern language are conjugated in a present, future, preterite, 
imperfect, present and past conditional, and imperative. The future is the descend- 
ant of the old present subjunctive, and occasionally still has modal usage. All these 
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categories except for the imperative also have an impersonal form, descended from 
the middle, such as karer ‘one loves’. 


Middle Breton text sample 


14.68. Stanza 185 from the Middle Breton poem Tremenvan an ytron guerches 
Maria (The Journey of the Blessed Virgin Mary), as preserved in an edition from 
1530 and later re-edited in Poémes bretons du moyen age by Théodore Hersart, 
vicomte de la Villemarqué (Paris, 1879). The poem is ultimately derived from the 
medieval Latin legend Transitus Beatae Mariae Virginis. 


Me pet Doe, Roen tir, euyt hent, I pray to God, King of the earth, for the 
journey 

Don miret ni hac hon holl querent. —_ to defend us and all our friends. 

Ha nep a cret en Doe, Roe an sent, | And whoever believes in God, King of 
saints, 

A vezo diouguel e pep hent. will be secure on every journey. 


14.68a. Notes. me: ‘I’. As in the rest of Insular Celtic, the m-forms (originally from the 
oblique stem of the PIE 1st person sing. pronoun) were generalized; the nominative 
*egoh, disappeared. pet: ‘pray’, a borrowing from Lat. petere ‘to seek’. Doe: ‘God’; cp. Old 
W. diuw. Roen: ‘King (of) the’, a contraction of roe ‘king’ (cp. Cornish ruif, W. rhwyf) 
plus the definite article ’». tir: ‘earth’, ultimately from Lat. terra. euyt hent: ‘for the journey’; 
bent ‘road, way’ is cognate with Cornish hins, W. bynt. don: ‘from us’, contracted from 
da hon, and going with the resumptive pronoun zi ‘us’ following the verb. miret: ‘to ward 
off, defend’. ni: ‘us’, also spelled ny; cp. W. mi, Olr. smi. hac: ‘and’. holl: ‘all’, same in Welsh. 
querent: ‘friends’; cp. W. ceraint, Olr. carait, from Celt. *karant- ‘loving, caring’ (appearing 
in Gaulish proper names like Carantomagus). nep: ‘whoever’; cp. Olr. neb. a cret: ‘believes’; 
a is a particle used with verbs, and cret is cognate with Olr. cretid ‘believes’ and Lat. 
crédere ‘to believe’. sent: ‘saints’, pl. of sant. a vezo: ‘will be’, pres. subjunctive, lenited from 
bezo. diouguel: ‘secure’; cp. W. dtogel, from di- ‘from, without’ + gogel ‘caution, avoidance’. 
pep: ‘every’; cp. Cornish peb and Olt. cach; for etymology, see note to line 19 of the Olr. 
text in §14.50a, 


Cornish 


14.69, As noted above, Cornish is most closely related to Breton. It was spoken 
by the Celtic inhabitants of southwest England who remained after their neighbors 
migrated to Brittany in the sixth century. Our first documents in Old Cornish are 
some glosses from the late ninth or early tenth century, which are followed around 
the year 1100 by our largest Cornish text from this period, the Vocabularium 
Cornicum or Cornish Vocabulary, a Cornish version of a Latin—Anglo-Saxon glossary 
compiled a century earlier by the English monk Elfric at Cerne in Dorset. Although 
the Cornish of the Vocabulary is usually called Old Cornish, linguistically it 1s more 
on a par with Middle Welsh or Middle Breton. 

14.70. From the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries are preserved close to 10,000 
lines of Middle Cornish, largely in the form of miracle plays translated from English; 
these represent the bulk of our entire Cornish corpus. The Late Cornish period lasted 
until the death of the last native speaker of Cornish, traditionally said to have been 
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one Dolly Pentreath who died in December 1777. A few other people probably 
remained who spoke the language, but they were surely dead by the close of the 
eighteenth century. A dedicated effort has been made recently to revive the language; 
the result cannot be called authentic, since the paucity of our documentation and 
the inconsistencies in spelling leave many facts about the pronunciation, grammar, 
and vocabulary unknown. 

14.71. A characteristic phonological development of Cornish is the change of 
word-final dentals to -z (written -s), as in dans ‘tooth’ (cp. W. dant). 


Middle Cornish text sample 


14.72, An excerpt from the Middle Cornish religious drama The Life of Meriasek, 
Bishop and Confessor, as preserved in a manuscript from 1504 but likely copied 
from an earlier original. The translation is that of Whitley Stokes (Beunans Meriasek: 
The Life of Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor, London, 1872). The speaker is Nudus 
(the Naked Man). 


3067 Mur yv sur ov galarov Great surely are my sorrows, 
ha feynt off heb feladov And faint am I without fail, 
mensen cafus dyweth tek I would fain have a fair end. 
3070 ny vyn mernans ov gueles Death will not see me. 
yma orth ov goheles It is avoiding me 
drefen ov boys anhethek Because of my being foul. 


14.72a, Notes (selective). mur: ‘great’, cp. W. mawr, Olr. mér, Gaul. -maros in personal names. 
yv: ‘1s, are’. sur: an English loanword, as is feynt in the next line. ov: ‘my’. ha: ‘and’, the same 
as in Breton. heb: ‘without’, same as in Welsh. gueles: ‘see’, cp. W. gwely. yma: ‘is’, same as 
in Welsh. goheles: ‘avoid’, cp. W. gochelyd ‘avoid, shun’. Both are compounds of go- ‘under’ 
(cp. Ir, fo; PIE *upo) and “kel- ‘conceal’ (cp. Lat. célare ‘to conceal’). boys: a spelling variant 
of bos, ‘to be’; cp. W. bod. The -y- in the spelling indicates that the o is long. Note the change 
of the final dental to -s as noted above in §14.71. anhethek: ‘foul’ (originally rendered 
‘loathsome’ by Stokes in his edition). 


For Further Reading 


Celtic studies is well served by reference works on most topics, many of them in English. 
Lewis and Pedersen 1937 is the only comprehensive comparative grammar in English and is 
still eminently useful; it is a shorter revised version of Pedersen 1909-13. Ar that time, not 
much Continental Celtic was yet known. A more up-to-date (bur technical) treatment of 
various topics in Celtic historical phonology is McCone 1996, an important monograph. 

For Gaulish, indispensable is the handsome and just-completed four-volume critical edition 
of the Gaulish inscriptions, Duval 1985-2002; a useful selection is the colorful survey in 
Meid 1992. The longer Celtiberian texts, with illustrations and provisional translations, can 
be found in Meid 1994; a complete edition, together with exhaustive commentary and a 
glossary, is Untermann 1997, 

For Irish, Thurneysen 1980 1s the standard comparative grammar, one of the best gram- 
mars of any IE language. A mostly complete etymological dictionary of Old Irish is Vendryes 
and Lambert 1959- . McManus 1991 is a thorough treatment of the Ogam inscriptions. 
An excellent book devoted to the early history of British Celtic up to the twelfth century is 
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Jackson 1953. The standard reference grammar for Middle Welsh is Evans 1964. A complete 
historical dictionary of Welsh is Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru (Cardiff: Gwasg Prifysgol Cymru, 
1950-2002; in Welsh and English), which has etymologies and textual citations much like 
the Oxford English Dictionary. A recent technical book on historical Brittonic phonology is 
Schrijver 1995. Pictish has received an important new treatment in Forsyth 1997. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Hallstatt culture “P-Celtic” lenition Kurytowicz’s Fourth 
Franz Bopp “Q-Celtic” nasalization Law of Analogy 
Continental Celtic — infixed pronoun _—- vowel affection spirant mutation 
Insular Celtic conjugated syncope 

Goidelic preposition absolute 

Brittonic Ogam conjunct 

Exercises 

1 Give the Celtic outcomes of the following PIE sounds or sequences. Some may 


have more than one answer. 


a *bh co *-dt- e *6 g ‘m 
b “p d ‘r f ‘gh h “nH 


Briefly explain the history or significance of the following forms: 


a Olr. athair d Gaul. dugiiontio  g Olr. 4 firu 
b_ Primitive Ir. maqi e Celtiberian -uz h_ Olr. gigis 
ce Gaul. deigu f Olr. cath i W. pump 


Words belonging to the following morphological categories cause lenition of the 
initial consonant of a following closely connected word in Old Irish. Assuming 
these categories continue the same categories in PIE, explain why these forms 
induce lenition. 


a dative singular 
b_ feminine nominative singular (ignore original final laryngeal) 
¢ genitive singular of o-stems 


Words belonging to the following morphological categories cause nasalization of 
the initial consonant of a following closely connected word in Old Irish. Assuming 
these categories continue the same categories in PIE, explain why these forms 
induce nasalization. 


a_ genitive plural 
b neuter nominative singular of o-stems 
c accusative singular 
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5 Given the phonological rule discussed in §3.40, would you expect the Old Irish 
nominative singular cd ‘dog’ to mutate the initial consonant of a following closely 
connected word, and if so, what mutation would you expect to see? 


6 Given a form like Gaulish Rigomagus ‘royal field’ (magus = ‘field’), explain why the 
s in the Old Irish compound rigsuide ‘royal seat’ is lenited. 


7a 


Based on the following data, provide an account of the development of clusters 
consisting of stop plus resonant in Old Irish. 


muinél ‘neck’ < *moniklo- 

mal ‘prince’ < Ogam magt 

cenél ‘kindred’ < *kenetlo- 

(fo-)élagar ‘is laid low’ < *ad-logar 

6n ‘bird’ < “etno- 

ar ‘slaughter’ < *agr- 

am ‘a moving back and forth’ < *ag-mo- 


The Old Irish verb do-gni ‘does’ has a verbal noun dénum ‘a doing’, while the 
verb fo-gn/ ‘serves’ has a verbal noun fognam ‘service’. Which verbal noun 
shows the historically expected phonological outcome of the word-intemal 
cluster *-gn-? Provide an explanation for the other form. 


As noted in §14.25, the Insular Celtic t-preterite is a special development of the 


s-preterite in resonant-final roots. Given a form like tart ‘thirst’ < “tarst- (cp. Eng. 
thirst), and given the fact that in various languages new verbal paradigms can 
be created by adding personal endings to an original 3rd singular form, provide an 
explanation for the source of the t-preterite in Celtic. Hint: do not worry about the 
ablaut grade of the root. 


PIE Vocabulary VI: Natural Environment 


*h,ster- ‘star’: Hitt. haSterza, Gk. astér, Lat. stélla 

*seh,udl, *shaun- ‘sun’: Gk. (Homeric) héé#os, Lat. sof 

*m6n-s-, "m6n-6t ‘moon’: Ved. mas, Gk. mén, Lat. ménsis 
“dheghom- ‘earth’: Hitt. tkan, Gk. khthén, Lat. humus ‘ground’, Toch. A tkam 
*uodr ‘water’: Hitt. watar, Gk. hddér, OCS voda 

*peh,ur ‘sine’: Hitt. pabbur, Gk. par, Umbr. pir, Arm. howr 

*mori ‘body of water’: Lat. mare, Olr. muir, OCS morje, Eng. MERE 
*doru ‘wood, TREE’: Ved. daru, Gk. déru ‘spear 

*stenhs ‘ttunperR’: Ved. staniti ‘thunders’, Lat. tonare ‘to thunder’ 
“h,ueh,nto- ‘wino': Ved. vata-, Lat. uentus 

*nebh- ‘cloud’: Ved. nabhas-, Gk. néphos, Lat. nebula 

*sneig”h- ‘snow’: Gk. niph-, Lat. nix (niu-), OCS snégii 


15 Germanic 


Introduction 


15.1. The branch of IE to which English belongs is called Germanic (or in older 
literature, Teutonic). The term derives from the name of an ancient Germanic tribe 
rendered in Latin as Germdni; in spite of repeated efforts it still has no accepted 
etymology. The older name “Teutonic” is also derived from an ancient Germanic 
tribal name, that of the Teutoni or Teutonés, ‘they of the tribe, the people’, from the 
same root as the word Dutch (the language ‘of the people’). Archaeological and 
linguistic evidence suggests that speakers of Common Germanic lived in northern 
Europe in the first half of the first millennium Bc, primarily in southern Scandinavia 
and along the coasts of the North and Baltic seas, in an area stretching from the 
Netherlands in the west to the Vistula River in the east, in what is now Poland. 
By the time Germanic peoples entered into history, their territory had stretched 
considerably farther south: the earliest accounts come from the Romans in the 
first century BC, with whom they would frequently come into conflict. The Roman 
historian Tacitus left us an important monograph on Germanic peoples and customs, 
in which he lists the different tribes and describes their religious practices, children’s 
games, and various other aspects of their culture. 

15.2. Contacts with prehistoric Finnic peoples were quite extensive, as evidenced 
by many words of early Germanic origin borrowed into the common ancestor of 
modern Finnic languages such as Finnish and Estonian. (These are not Germanic lan- 
guages, nor even Indo-European, but belong to a separate family called Uralic.) A 
famous case is Finnish kuningas ‘king’, which, remarkably, is still practically identical 
to its source 2,000 years ago, Germanic *kuningaz (> Old Saxon cuning, Old Eng. 
cyning). The almost uncanny similarity of the modern Finnish form to its ancient 
ancestor, so apparently frozen in time, has led researchers to mine such loanwords 
for evidence about the early stages of Germanic. But the degree to which Finnish has 
actually been a “linguistic icebox” is often overstated, and many of these loanwords 
are not as trustworthy in detail as they first appear. 

The Germanic tribes were also in contact with Balto-Slavic peoples to the east, again 
as evidenced by loans, such as Slavic *kimezi ‘prince’ (> Russ. knjaz’) from *kuningaz, 
and Slavic *xlébi ‘bread’ (> Russ. xleb) from *hlaibaz (whence Eng. loaf). 

15.3. Traditionally, the Germanic family is divided into three branches: the extinct 
East Germanic, containing Gothic and the languages of the Vandals, Burgundians, 
and some other tribes; North Germanic, containing Old Norse and its modern 
Scandinavian descendants; and West Germanic, containing English, German, Dutch, 
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and their relatives. In addition comes Runic or Runic Norse, the language of the 
early runic inscriptions, which may tentatively be classified as North Germanic (see 
§15.34). The interrelationships among the three branches have been the subject 
of lengthy controversy. The Germanic-speaking area remained a large dialect con- 
tinuum for probably all its earlier history and much of its later history too, and it 
can be difficult to tell if a feature shared by any two Germanic subbranches is due 
to early common innovation or to diffusion of a later local dialectal innovation. 
Today, the prevailing view is that North and West Germanic formed a subgroup, 
often called Northwest Germanic. But for most purposes the traditional threefold 
division of Germanic is fully satisfactory. 
- 15.4. As is customary in Germanic philology, the voiceless fricative sound of Eng. 
thin will be represented by the letter thorn (b, capital B; italic p, P) in Germanic 
reconstructions and in those languages that used this letter (such as Old English 
and Gothic). The edh (5) stands for the voiced th of Eng. this. 

As this textbook is written primarily for an English-speaking audience, the section 
on English is somewhat longer than the sections on the other Germanic languages. 


From PIE to Germanic 
Phonology 


CONSONANTS 


15.5. Germanic is a centum branch, having merged the PIE palatal velars with the 
plain velars. 

15.6. Grimm’s Law. The sound changes that most set Germanic apart from the 
other IE branches are the series of changes beginning with Grimm’s Law, continuing 
with Verner’s Law, and ending with the shift from mobile pitch-accent to word- 
initial stress-accent. Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws are the most famous sound laws in 
historical linguistics; we shall treat the former first. It is named after the nineteenth- 
century scholar Johann Jacob Grimm, a lawyer turned Germanic philologist and 
dialectologist but nowadays most famous for the collaborative fairy-tale collecting 
he did with his brother Wilhelm. Grimm is one of three pioneering figures in early 
nineteenth-century IE studies, the others being Franz Bopp (whom we met in the pre- 
vious chapter) and the Danish philologist Rasmus Kristian Rask. Rask, in fact, was 
the one who first figured out the sound change now named after Grimm: in 1814, 
at the tender age of 17, he wrote a prize-winning essay called On the Origin of the 
Old Norse or Icelandic Language, which is a very good comparative grammar of 
Germanic, Slavic, Lithuanian, and Greek. In it, he explained umlaut (§15.48) for the 
first time, and noticed the sound correspondences that form the basis for formulating 
Grimm’s Law. Grimm had independently discovered them and was on the verge of 
publishing them when he chanced across Rask’s work; subsequently very influenced 
by Rask, he published his own version in 1822 in the second edition of his Deutsche 
Grammatik (German Grammar). 

Grimm’s Law is actually not one sound change, but a series of three separate 
changes which had the net result of shifting all the inherited PIE stops. The first 
stage, which we can label Grimm I, rendered the PIE voiceless stops into voiceless 
fricatives; the second stage (Grimm II) changed the voiced stops into voiceless stops; 
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and the third stage (Grimm III) changed the voiced aspirates into plain voiced stops. 
Thus: 


Grimm I Grimm II Grimm IIT 
*pof *b>p *bb > b (6) 
*t> p *d>t *dh > d (ad) 
*k>h *g>k *gh > g (g) 
*R” > bY *g@> kv “gh > g” (g”), b (6) 


Most handbooks actually reconstruct the velar fricatives *y and *y as the out- 
comes of *k and *k”, but in all the older Germanic languages the sounds are written 
simply # or hw. (Early Germanic words rendered by the Romans with ch, such as 
the tribal name Chat#i, are of uncertain phonetic interpretation.) Though we cannot 
be sure that this 4 did not sometimes represent a velar fricative y, only in a few 
cases in the modern daughter languages is that the resultant sound. We will there- 
fore use b and bw throughout instead of *x and *y’. The outcomes of Grimm III 
were perhaps in the first instance voiced fricatives (represented by 6 d g g’’), but 
already by the end of the Common Germanic period these had hardened to stops at 
least word-initially and after nasals. 

There seem to have been two outcomes of PIE *g”h, the expected g” (as in Goth. 
siggwan ‘sing’ < PIE *seng“bh-), but also b (as in Eng. bid, OE biddan < *g”heid-ie- 
‘pray’, and bane, OE bana ‘slayer’ < *g”honos) and maybe w, if Eng. warm and 
its relatives are from PIE *g”hor-mo- rather than from the rhyme-form *xor-mo- 
(in the first case, warm would be cognate with Lat. formus ‘hot’ and Gk. thermds 
‘heat’; in the second case it would be cognate with OCS varii ‘heat’). 

The following boldfaced contrasts between English and Latin or Sanskrit con- 
sonants are direct results of Grimm’s Law (forms not in the same language as the 
rest of a column are in brackets): 


PIE Latin —_ English (Grimm J) PIE Latin English (Grimm If) 
“ph,tér pater father *leb- — labium lip 

“tenu- tenuis thin *pod- ped- _— foot 

*kmtom centum hundred *gel-  gelidus_ cold 

*k’od quod what *g’en- {guné'] queen 

PIE Sanskrit | English (Grimm III) 


*bher- bhar- bear 
*dheh, dha do 
*magho- maghém (mag*| 
*seng”b- [omphé] [siggwan*] 


1 Greek, ‘woman’. ? ‘Put’. > ‘Wealth’. * German, ‘am able’. * Greek, ‘voice’. © Gothic, ‘sing’. 


15.7. Grimm I did not apply if the consonant was preceded by s, as in Eng. star 
< PIE *hster- and Eng. spew < PIE *speu-. Additionally, if the PIE form had two 
voiceless stops in a row, only the first one underwent Grimm’s Law, as in OE eaht 
‘eight’ < PIE *okt6 and Eng. haft ‘handle, hilt’ < PIE *kapto- ‘seized’. 
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15.8. Verner’s Law. Numerous troubling exceptions to Grimm’s Law were dis- 
posed of with the discovery by the Dane Karl Verner of the sound change now 
known as Verner’s Law. This sound change affected only the fricatives fp b and b” 
that had been produced by Grimm I: if they occurred word-internally, and were 
not immediately preceded by an accented syllable, they became the voiced fricatives 
b dg. Some examples are given below. On the left-hand side are examples of forms 
that underwent Verner’s Law; on the right, for comparison, are forms that did not 
undergo it because the conditions were not met: 


With Verner Without Verner 

. PIE after Grimm after Verner PIE after Grimm 
*upéri  *uféri *ubéri ‘over’ *dpo *Gfo ‘off, away’ 
*phyter *fapér * fadér ‘father’ *bhrater- *broper- ‘brother’ 
*deku-  *tebi- *tegu-‘-ty (10) = *dékm *téhm ‘ten’ 


15.9, Also affected by Verner’s Law was the inherited voiceless fricative *s, which 
became *z if it was in the middle of a word and not preceded by the accented 
syllable: 


With Verner Without Verner 
tkasén- *has6n- *hazon- ‘hare’ *préusoh, *fréuso ‘I freeze’ 
2 


(This *z became r in English and the other West Germanic languages, as we will 
discuss later.) Word-final *-s often also became *-z, as in Runic gastiz ‘guest’ < PIE 
*ghostis; whether this is also part of Verner’s Law or an independent change is 
debated. 

Sometime after Verner’s Law had run its course the mobile IE accent became fixed 
on initial syllables (see §15.15 below), which erased the original conditioning factor 
for Verner’s Law. The insight of Verner was to recover the sound change in spite of 
the erasure of its conditioning factor. 

15.10. Final consonants. Final stops were lost in words of more than one syllable, 
as in the PIE optative *welib,t > OHG wili ‘he wants’, Mod. Eng. will. Final *-2 
became -n, as exemplified below in §15.13. 

15.11. Consonant clusters. In Common Germanic, *n before *h was lost with 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. This is the reason why the past 
tense brought does not have a nasal like its present, bring. Both forms go back to 
the dialectal PIE root *bhrenk- ‘bring’, which became *brenh- by Grimm’s Law and, 
in certain forms, *breng- by Verner’s Law. The latter survives today in the present 
bring, while *brenh- is the basis of the past-tense stem *branbt-, which underwent 
the loss of nasal to become *brabt-, whence Eng. brought. 

One more change worth mentioning is the development of clusters beginning with 
*z, In *zd and *zg, Grimm II devoiced the stop, and the *z became s by assimilation: 
*nizdo- > Eng. nest, *mezg- ‘knit’ > Germanic *mésk- > Eng. mesh. Analogously, the 
clusters *zdb and *zgh became *zd and *zg, as in *kuzdho- ‘treasure’ > Goth. buzd, 
Eng. hoard (showing the further West Germanic change of *z to r mentioned above). 

15.12. Laryngeals. Germanic has very few traces of laryngeals. Those that 
became vocalized in Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit were lost in most positions, such as 
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word-initially before consonant (*h,s-énti ‘they are’ > German sind) and after a 
syllabic resonant (*8h,-to- ‘known’ > Gmc. *kunpa- > OE ctip ‘known’, Mod. 
Eng. [un]couth, with the same outcome in Germanic as *z- ‘not? > Gmc. *un- > 
Eng. un-). However, there are some examples of vocalized laryngeals, as in the 
word father, whose -a- continues the laryngeal of PIE *ph,ter-. 

15.13. Resonants. The resonants all stayed intact, except that in final position an 
*m became n, as in Eng. ten (vs. Lat. decem ‘ten’). 

The syllabic resonants developed a u in front of them: e.g. PIE *mr-tro- ‘killing’ 
> Gme. *murpra- > Eng. murder; PIE *plh,no- ‘ful? > Gme. *fulla- > Eng. full; *4- 
‘nor’ > Gmc. *un- > Eng. un-; *nm(m)-ono- ‘taken’ > Gmc. *numana- > OE numen 
> Eng. numb and num-skull, literally ‘taken (as to the senses).’ (The b in numb is a 
late addition to the spelling and has no etymological significance.) 


VOWELS 


15.14. Germanic reduced the distinctions among the short vowels from five to four 
by merging *a and *o to a, and there was a similar merger in the long vowels but in 
the opposite direction: *4@ and *6 merged to *6, Thus PIE *okt6(u) became German 
acht (and Eng. eight, with various later vowel changes), and PIE *bhratér became 
Goth. bropar (with Gothic o spelling 6), Eng. brother. 

Traditional historical grammars of Germanic distinguish between two long & 
vowels. One is simply the unchanged continuation of PIE *é and is sometimes called 
*é,. The other, termed *é,, was a different sound having several origins, not all of 
them clear. The two sounds fell together in Gothic, but have divergent outcomes 
in North and West Germanic: *é, became é (as in the word for here, OE and OHG 
bér, ON hér), whereas *é, was lowered to *a (as in German Tat and ON ddd ‘deed’ 
< Gme, *dédiz < PIE *dheh,-ti-). In English, interestingly, this sound was raised again 
(deed; see §15.57). 

Among the various conditioned changes to happen to the vowels in Common 
Germanic, one may be singled out here, the tendency of *e to change to i. This 
happened in most environments in Gothic, and in certain environments in the other 
languages; examples from English include mid (cp. Lat. medius), is (cp. Lat. est), 
and bind (PIE *bbendb-). Other conditioned changes, like umlaut, happened later 
and will be taken up below. 

15.15. The accent shift. As alluded to above, the PIE mobile accent became fixed 
on the initial syllable in Germanic. Thus after *ph,tér- had become *fadér-, the accent 
shifted to give *féder. But certain prefixes (adverbial preverbs in origin) remained 
unstressed, as in the English verbs becéme, forgét, mistake, withstand. 


Morphology 


NOUNS 


15.16, Germanic retained the nominative, vocative, genitive, dative, accusative, and 
instrumental cases, although the use of the instrumental is extremely restricted even 
in the oldest preserved texts. The dual was lost in nouns, but not in the personal 
pronouns or in the verb. The athematic noun classes of PIE are reduced in number 
and no longer productive except for the s-stems and n-stems. Germanic was in fact 
especially fond of the latter, particularly for forming animate nouns. The old 2-stem 
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declension is the source of such English plurals as ox-en and brethr-en, and of the 
so-called “weak” declension of animate German nouns such as Hase ‘hare’, oblique 
and plural Hasen. To judge by the fact that English water (with r) stands alongside 
ON vatn (with 1), Proto-Germanic inherited the IE word for ‘water’ as an 7/n-stem 
still ($6.31); the same is true of the word for ‘fire’, Eng. fire but Goth. fon. 

15.17. The grammatical gender distinctions among masculine, feminine, and 
neuter are preserved. By the regular sound changes affecting vowels (§15.14 above), 
the PIE 4-stem feminines became Germanic 6-stems, while the thematic masculines 
and neuters with stem vowel *-o- became Germanic a-stems. Sample comparative 
paradigms of masculine a-stem and feminine 6-stem nouns from Gothic, Old High 
German, Old English, and Old Norse are given below. Representing the 6-stems is 
the noun for ‘gift? (and Old Norse skor ‘edge’); representing the masculine a-stems 
is the noun for ‘day’. 


a-stem (masculine) 6-stem (feminine) 
Goth, OHG OE ON Goth OHG OE ON 
sg. N  dags tag dag dagr giba _geba gifu — skor 
Vv dag tag deg dagr 
A dag tag deg dag giba —_geba gife  skor 
D daga tage dege dege gibai gebu— gife —skor 
G  dagis tages dages dags gibos  geba gife — skarar 
I tagu dage 
pl. dagos taga dagas dagar gibos gebi = gifa_—skarar 


taga dagas daga gibos  geba — gifa_—_ skarar 
dagam tagum dagum dogom — gibom gebim gifum skorom 
dage tago daga  daga gibo  gebéno gifena skara 


OO>Z 
iS 
RSY 
BS 
& 


15.18. Of all the endings represented above, Modern English preserves only two 
of them ~ the a-stem genitive singular, continued today as the possessive ending -’s, 
and the a-stem nominative plural, today our plural -s. The genitive, Common 
Germanic *-as(a), comes from PIE *-os(z)o (§6.48), while the nominative plural, 
Common Germanic *-ds, comes from PIE *-ds (§6.52). 


ADJECTIVES 


15.19, Strong and weak adjectives. Germanic developed two different adjective 
declensions, called strong and weak. The so-called strong declension has endings 
modeled on those of the demonstrative pronouns: German mit frisch-em Wasser 
‘with fresh (dat.} water’, with the same ending as the demonstrative pronoun dem 
‘the, this’ (dat.). The weak declension has incorporated extra suffixal material in the 
oblique cases that comes from the PIE individualizing suffix *-on-, which was added 
to adjectives to form words meaning ‘the one that is X’. (It is also found in Laun 
names like Caté [stem Catén-] ‘the one who is catus, clever’.) Weak adjectives occur 
chiefly after a determiner or pronominal adjective, as in German mit dem frisch-en 
Wasser ‘with the fresh water’. (Compare the similar phenomenon in Balto-Slavic of 
the “definite adjectives” discussed in §8.28 and §18.13.) 

15.20. Comparison of adjectives. Germanic inherited the weak stem *-is- of the IE 
comparative suffix *-sos- (§6.78). Because the accent followed the suffix in PIE, the 
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suffix underwent Verner to become *-z-, as in Goth. manag-1za ‘more’ (from manags 
‘many’). The Germanic superlative suffix was *-sta-, as in Goth. manag-ista ‘most’. 
This goes back to PIE *-is- further suffixed with *-to-, just like -isto- in Greek (§6.81). 

The normal English comparative and superlative suffixes -er and -est actually do 
not go back to the suffixes above, but to related forms that were innovated within 
Germanic, *-6z- aud *-dsta-: Gothic frod-oza ‘wiser’ and arm-osta ‘poorest’, and OE 
liof-ora ‘dearex’ and liof-ost ‘dearest’. These suffixes became more common than 
*-iz-/-ista- in North and West Germanic. 

15.21. Pronouns. The first and second personal pronouns retain the dual in all 
the older Germanic languages, a category otherwise lost except in the Gothic verb: 
OE ic P, wit ‘both of us’, wé ‘we’; pu ‘thou’, git ‘both of you’, gé ‘you (pl.)’. The 
PIE demonstrative pronoun *so *seb, *tod ‘this, the’ is nicely preserved in Ger- 
manic, e.g. Goth. sa so pata, OE sé séo pet. 


VERBS 


15.22. The Germanic verbal system is much simpler than it was in PIE. Only the 
present and che perfect stems have remained, although some aorist inflectional 
endings were incorporated into the perfect. The perfect became a simple past tense 
called the preterite, but for the most part without reduplication. Also lost were 
the PIE imperfect, the subjunctive, and the future or desiderative formations. The 
optative survived, and became the Germanic subjunctive (the development and 
terminology are the same as in Italic, §13.19). The mediopassive survived as a living 
category to some extent in Gothic. Germanic has kept the present participle in 
*-nt- (§5.56, and see further below) and the verbal adjectives in *-td- and *-ond- 
(a variant of *-nd-, §5.57). 

15.23. Strong and weak verbs. Germanic verbs belong to two broad classes, termed 
strong and weak, according to how they make their past-tense forms (preterite and 
past participle). The distinction has its origin in PIE. Germanic (or pre-Germanic) 
verbs that could form perfects used the perfect as their past tense; these are the 
strong verbs. They show ablaut of the root in the formation of the tense-stems and 
form their past participles with the nasal suffix *-ov6-. Strong verbs include most of 
the present-day “irregular” verbs like sing sang sung or German singen sang gesungen. 
By contrast, those verbs that did not form perfects (typically secondary verbs such 
as denominatives and causatives) developed an entirely new kind of past tense with 
an innovated suffix in *-d-. These are the weak verbs, and they typically do not 
ablaut. The great bulk of verbs in any Germanic language are weak (the “regular” 
verbs in today’s grammar), such as Eng. settle settled settled or its German equiva- _ 
lent siedeln siedelte gesiedelt. 

15.24, Preterite of strong verbs. While all Germanic verbs have a present, preterite, 
and past participial stem, strong verbs further distinguish between a preterite singular 
and plural stem. This faithfully reflects the distinction between the singular and 
plural stems of the PIE perfect (§ 5.47). Examples of Germanic singular/plural preterite 
pairs include OHG bant ‘he bound’ ~ buntun ‘they bound’, ON greip ‘he grasped’ 
~ gripo ‘they grasped’, and Goth. warp ‘he became’ ~ watirpun ‘they became’ (where 
att represents etymologically the vowel «). The vowel a that is typical of the singular 
stems (bant, warp; greip is from *graip) comes from the *o of the o-grade of the PIE 
perfect singular stem; and the zero-grade of the PIE perfect plural is reflected in 
buntun, gripo, and watirpun. 
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15.25. In many preterites of this kind there is also a change in the stem-final 
consonant from the singular to the plural, as in OE sing. wearp ‘he became’ but pl. 
wurd-on ‘they became’. These consonantal changes are due to Verner’s Law. Recall 
that the PIE perfect shifted the accent in the plural from the root to the endings 
(§5.47); in the plural, therefore, the accent came after the root-final consonant. If 
the root-fina! consonant was a voiceless stop, it underwent Verner’s Law. Thus: 


PIE perfect (without reduplication) GrimmI Vemer Later changes 


3rd sing. *uort-e ‘he turned’ *worpe . *warp 
3rd pl. *urt-ér ‘they turned? *wrper *wrder *wurd-un(t) 


(The original 3rd pl. ending *-ér was replaced at some point by *-un(t) from *-nt, 
an aorist ending.) The Vernerized form of the root in the preterite plural is also 
found in the past participle, since it likewise goes back to a PIE form with accent on 
the suffix: *yrt-ond- ‘(having been) turned’ > OE wurden ‘having become’. 

Forms like OE wearp ~ wurdon/wurden are called Verner’s variants, exhibiting 
what the Germans call grammatischer Wechsel or ‘grammatical change’. They are 
abundantly preserved in Old English, Old High German, Old Saxon, and Old Norse. 
Interestingly, they are quite rare in Gothic, which leveled out the consonantal differ- 
ences in almost all cases. The same development eventually overtook the other 
Germanic languages. Modern English is the only Germanic language that still pre- 
serves one pair of Verner’s variants within a single tense-paradigm: the preterites 
was (sing.) and were (pl.), from OE wes wéron (with r the English outcome of *z, 
the Vernerized *s; see §15.47). 

15.26. Strong verb classes. Strong verbs are divided into seven classes, of which 
only the first three show the ablaut relationships inherited from PYE with perfect 
clarity. The modern English strong verbs have undergone so many changes that 
it is difficult to use them as examples of the original ablaut relationships, so che 
examples below are taken from Gothic. The forms given are the present infinitive, 
1st sing. preterite, 1st pl. preterite, and the past participle of the verbs meaning 
‘bite’, ‘enjoy’, ‘bind’, and ‘throw’. 


Class PIE pattern Germanic pattern Gothic example 


I ei-o1-1-t Pai-i-t beitan bait _—ibitum bitans 
Tl @u-Ou-u eu-au-u-n niutan nasut mugturm mutans 
Ht eRC~oRC-RC-RC eRC-aRC-uRC-uRC bindan band bundum —bundans 


wairpan’ warp = watrpum watirpans 
As can be seen, from the PIE point of view these all behave identically, with the 
present stem continuing the full grade, the preterite singular continuing the o-grade, 
and the other forms continuing the zero-grade. In Class I, PIE *ei became “i in 
Germanic, preserved as such in Gothic but written ei. In Class Ml, Gothic af and até 
represent short vowels from *e and *x. 

The other classes do not reflect PIE ablaut as directly. Class IV, from IE roots 
ending with a single nasal or liquid, has replaced the zero-grade of the preterite 
plural with a long é, e.g. Gothic bairan bar berum batirans ‘bear’ (e writes long é in 
Gothic). The same is true of Class V (from IE roots ending in a stop or s), which has 
additionally changed the past participle to full grade, e.g. Gothic giban gab gebum 
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gibans ‘give’. Class VI is even more distant from the IE state of affairs, reflecting 
a Proto-Germanic pattern a-6-6-a: Gothic faran for forum farans ‘go, fare’ (o 
represents long 6 in Gothic). This pattern may be related to that seen in Latin scab6 
‘I scrape’, perfect scabi ‘I scraped’ (cf. §5.46). Finally, Class VII, substantially repre- 
sented only in Gothic, contains a panoply of verbs whose preterites show reduplica- 
tion, such as haitan hathait baihaitum haitans ‘name’ (where again ai represents a 
short vowel from *e and ai a true diphthong). Only traces of reduplicated preterites 
are found outside Gothic, e.g. OE bebton ‘they were named’, ON rera ‘(he) rowed’. 

15.27, Weak verbs. Weak verbs formed their past-tense forms (preterite and past 
participle) by the addition of a morpheme in *-d-, called the dental preterite, whose 
modern English descendant is the suffix spelled -(e)d or -t. The origin of the suffix is 
obscure, but it is usually assumed to be from the same root as the verb do. Weak verbs 
comprise mostly non-ablauting verbs, as discussed above. There were three classes of 
these verbs that can be established for Common Germanic. Class I contains denomina- 
tives and causatives formed with the suffix *-ja- (< PIE suffixes *-ie/o- and *-éte/o-). 
Examples include the Goth. denominative andbahtjan ‘serve’, pret. andbahtida (from 
the noun andbahti ‘service, office’), and the causative waljan ‘choose’, pret. walida. 
Class II contains denominative verbs formed with a different suffix, *-6- (from *-d- 
ie/o-), e.g. Goth. salbon ‘anoint’, pret. salboda. Class III contains mostly stative and 
durative verbs like OHG habém ‘I have’, Goth. pret. habaida ‘had’. (A fourth class 
with a nasal suffix, represented e.g. by Goth. fullnan ‘become full’, are of uncertain 
status for Common Germanic.) 

The past participle of weak verbs uses a suffix descended from the PIE verbal 
adjective suffix *-td-. In general this was Vernerized to *-da-, as in Goth. salbod- 
‘anointed’; but the -t- remained in some consonant clusters, as still found e.g. in 
Eng. brought < Germanic *brabta-. 

15.28. Other verbs. Four root athematic verbs survive, of which only one, ‘be’ 
(PIE *h,es-), is found in all of the family: Goth. singular paradigm im is ist, ON em 
est es (later er), and OE eom eart is. in West Germanic, ‘do’ is also athematic, as in 
OS dém dés dét. Mention may also be made of the irregular verb will, which is 
historically an optative of a root present from PIE *yel- ‘wish’ (cp. §15.10). 

15.29, Preterite-presents. Several perfects/preterites have retained present-tense 
meaning (on this aspect of the perfect in PIE, see §5.49), and from them new 
preterites and participles were formed with the dental preterite suffix. In English, 
these primarily survive as the modal or “helping” verbs can, shall, may, and a few 
other forms. Since the present tense of these verbs is morphologically identical to a 
strong-verb preterite (note the lack of -s in the 3rd singular in Modern English), 
they are called preterite-presents or preterito-presents. : 

15.30. Subjunctive. As noted above, the Germanic subjunctive continues the PIE 
optative. Two tenses are distinguished, a present and a past. In Modern English, the 
subjunctive is formally distinguished from the indicative usually only in the third 
singular. Present subjunctives are found in such constructions as Long live the Queen, 
Be that as it may, and (I asked) that he go; past subjunctives (distinguished from past 
indicatives only in the verb be) are found for instance in contrafactual statements 
like If he were there (I would go). Since the IE optative had secondary endings, the 
3rd sing. ended in *-t, which disappeared in Germanic (§15.10 above); that is why 
3rd singular subjunctives like live and go above seem to be “missing” the 3rd singular 
ending. (Analogously in German, the subjunctive lebe in Es lebe die Kénigin ‘[Long] 
live the queen’ lacks the 3rd person -¢ of the indicative /eb-t ‘live-s’.) 
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15.31. Participles. The PIE present participle in *-nt- survives as -nd-: Goth. 
bairands ‘bearing’, OE berende, OHG beranti, ON berande. Later in its history 
English replaced this with the unrelated suffix -ing, but a few traces of the old nd- 
participles can still be found in fossilized forms such as friend (originally a present 
participle *frijond- ‘loving’) and fiend (Gmc. *fijand- ‘hating’). The past participles, 
from PIE *-td- and *-ond-, have already been discussed. 


Syntax 


15.32. The historical and comparative syntax of both the ancient and the modern 
Germanic languages has been the topic of much discussion by theoretical syn- 
tacticians. One of the issues of interest has been the phenomenon often called “V2,” 
or verb-second position, The phenomenon is most easily seen in German, which 
requires that all finite verbs in main clauses immediately follow the first syntactic 
constituent of the clause. This feature is found to some extent in Modern English, 
particularly with negatives: Never did she look so gorgeous; Hardly bad I entered 
the room when .. . However, in the older stages of these languages, the word order 
tended to be freer. 

It is also characteristic of several of the Germanic languages that in embedded 
(subordinate) clauses, the position of the finite verb is different from its position in 
main clauses. Thus in German one says Ich habe ibm das Buch gegeben ‘Ihave given 
him the book’, but (Es ist wabr,) daf ich ihm das Buch gegeben habe ‘(It is true) 
that I have given him the book’: in the second sentence the finite verb habe ‘have’ 
falls at the end of the embedded clause beginning with daf ‘that’. This was the 
preferred order in subordinate clauses in all the older Germanic languages. 

The study of Germanic syntax is somewhat hampered by the scarcity of useful 
material from Gothic: Wulfila’s translation of the Bible (see $15.38 below) sticks 
very close to the word order of the Greek original. However, Gothic does preserve an 
archaic feature of PIE syntax not found elsewhere in Germanic, namely the ability 
to place clitics between preverbs and verbs (see §15.43). 


Runic 


Runes 


15.33. The first writing system used by Germanic peoples to record their own lan- 
guages is called the runic alphaber, after the runes, the name for the early Germanic 
letters. This word has been taken over into Modern English from OE or ON rin 
‘secret, mystery, written message’. From the available evidence it appears that runes 
were originally restricted to use in magic or religious rituals. The alphabet most likely 
stems from a similar alphabet that developed in northern Italy around the mid-first 
millennium gc and 1s an offshoot of a northern Etruscan alphabet. An early transi- 
tional version of the runic alphabet was used to write the Germanic name harigasti 
(also read harizasti; the name means ‘army-guest’) on a helmet unearthed in Negau, 
a Slovenian town near the Austrian border. The age of the inscription is disputed, but 
could date anywhere from the third century Bc to the beginning of the first century 
AD; it is at any rate the earliest known inscriptional Germanic. All the other early 
' Germanic runes are from much more northerly regions. The oldest so far discovered 
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are inscribed on a fibula (brooch) from the town of Meldorf in western Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany, from the mid-first century AD, as well as some inscriptions from 
around aD 200 found in the drained valley of the river Illerup near Arhus in eastern 
Denmark. These inscriptions are all quite short, but are not without linguistic interest. 
More extensive inscriptions begin to appear in the fourth century. 

The Germanic runic alphabet is called che futhark (variously spelled), after its 
first six letters fu pb ark (cp. the word alphabet after the first two letters alpha and 
béta in Greek). The idiosyncratic angular shape of the runic letters, which eschew 
both curves and right angles, may be due to the fact that they were designed for 
inscribing on wood: all strokes had to run at an angle to the grain to keep the wood 
from splitting, straight lines are easier to carve in wood than curved ones, and 
strokes that cross the grain are easier to see. 

15.34, Runes were used for all the Germanic languages, although by far the most 
numerous runic remains come from Scandinavia, particularly Denmark and Sweden, 
The language of the earliest runes, up till around ap 500, is rather uniform across a 
fairly wide geographical expanse, and has been named Runic or Runic Norse. Its 
position within Germanic is controversial. It is very similar to the putative ancestor 
of both North and West Germanic. However, the fact that it still preserves final -z 
(see next section) probably tips the balance in favor of specifically North Germanic 
filiation: North Germanic preserved -z but West Germanic lost it, and it is unlikely 
that West Germanic had not yet lost its *-z by the Runic period. Nonetheless, we 
treat Runic separately here from the rest of North Germanic because of its age and 
controversial filiation. 

15.35. Runic is important in preserving final -z before its later rhotacization to 
-r by the time it became Old Norse, as in gastiz ‘guest’ (ON gestr). The rune for this 
sound is frequently transcribed R, on the assumption that its phonetic value was 
between that of a z and an r; but this assumption is unnecessary. Runic also preserves 
short vowels before final -s or -z, as shown also by gastiz; these were later lost. 

Most texts in Runic, before it differentiated into various local varieties that can be 
termed Old Swedish, Old Danish, etc., are rather short, telling little more than the 
name of the owner or manufacturer of the object on which the inscription appears. 


Runic text sample 


15.36. Inscription on one of the two large horns found in Gallehus in southern 
Jutland, Denmark, dating to c. aD 400. The first two words are written together. 
The inscription is poetic; like later Germanic poetic lines, it consists of two half- 
lines connected by alliteration (ek hlewagastiz boltijaz \\ horna tawido). 


ekhlewagastiz . holtijaz . horna . tawido . 
I, Hlewagastiz Holtijaz, made (this) horn. 


15.36a. Notes. ek: ‘I’, Runic stressed 1st person pronoun, which also appears as suffixed 
(unstressed) -ka; elsewhere in Germanic the form is ik. hlewagastiz: personal name, ‘famous 
guest’; the elements of this name ace found in many other JE personal names (cp. §§2.48, 
6.82). Hlewa- is from *Rleu-o-, cp. Gk. klé(w)os ‘fame’. holtijaz: ‘of Holt(i)’, meaning either 
‘son of Holt(i)’ or ‘from a place called Holt(i)’. tawido: ‘made’, 1st sing. weak preterite of a 
verb cognate with Goth. tawjan, preterite tawida. 
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East Germanic 


15.37. East Germanic is the one extinct branch of Germanic and is represented 
principally by Gothic. According to the traditional history told by the sixth-century 
Gothic historian Jordanes, the Goths’ ancient homeland was in Scandinavia; lin- 
guistically this may be supported by the name of the island of Gotland off eastern 
Sweden and other place names apparently containing Got(h) or a related element. 
(The present speech on Gotland, called Gutnish, is different from Swedish in certain 
ways and has lexical parallels with Gothic; for this reason some researchers have 
argued that Gutnish is closer to Gothic than it is to anything else, but this is not 
likely.) In or slightly before the second century aD, according to Jordanes, a group 
of Goths migrated from Scandinavia to the Baltic coast, defeating the Vandals and 
other Germanic tribes who lived there, and over several generations migrated farther 
south and east, arriving ultimately at the Black Sea. The Goths who settled in what 
is now Ukraine were the East Goths or Ostrogoths, while their relatives to the west, 
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in what is now Romania between the lower Danube and Dniestr Rivers, are called the 
West Goths or Visigoths (Visi-, also written Vesi- in classical sources, actually does 
not mean ‘west’, but probably ‘good, noble’, from PIE *ues-; cp. Ved. vdsu- ‘good’). 

The Visigoths were attacked by Huns in the year 376, who forced them across the 
Danube into Roman territory. For the next half-century they wandered through 
various parts of Europe in search of a place to live, along the way becoming con- 
verted to Arian Christianity, sacking Rome in 410, and finally settling in southern 
Gaul and Spain, where they founded a kingdom. After reaching its height in the late 
sixth and early seventh centuries, it was ultimately defeated and absorbed by the 
Muslim invaders of Spain in 711. As for the Ostrogoths, for a time they were also 
defeated by the Huns, but freed themselves in the fifth century and took over the 
rule of Italy until the mid-sixth century, which became the western part of a large 
kingdom stretching as far east as the Don River. We have a number of Ostrogothic 
names preserved in classical sources from this time. 

One group that had settled in the Crimea retained their identity as Goths perhaps 
as late as the eighteenth century. Several dozen words and phrases in the language, 
termed Crimean Gothic, were collected in the early 1560s by a Flemish nobleman, 
Ogier Ghiselin von Busbecq, from a Greek in Constantinople. The transmission of 
these words seems to be inaccurate and corrupt in places, but is a precious window 
on a late type of Gothic different in certain ways from the dialect of the Gothic 
Bible (see below). 

Also driven westward by the incursion of the Huns were the Vandals, whose 
language, Vandalic, was East Germanic as well. Among their various conquests, the 
Vandals overran part of Spain in the fourth century AD, whence the name of the 
historical region called Andalusia. Other East Germanic languages were Burgundian, 
Gepidic, and Rugian. All of these have essentially disappeared without a trace, and 
are known only from scattered personal and place-names. 


Gothic 


15.38. Our knowledge of Gothic stems almost entirely from the remains of a 
translation of the New Testament by a West Gothic bishop named Wulfila or Ulfilas 
(‘Little Wolf’, c. 311-382), which he undertook for the Visigoths living along the 
lower Danube. In addition, we have a few fragments of the Skeireins (‘explanation, 
exegesis’, a commentary on the Gospel of St. John and probably not written by 
Wulfila), and some isolated inscriptions and words preserved in other texts. 

15.39. The spelling and alphabet were invented by Wulfila but are based on Greek. 
In transcriptions of Gothic words, g stands for the labiovelar k” and fv stands for 
the voiceless labiovelar glide 4” (as in some pronunciations of English what). The 
letter g has the value [n] before another g, k, or q (thus siggwan ‘sing’, sigqan 
‘sink’), but gg can also represent a double g (especially when it arose by Verscharfung, 
see §15.41 below). The vowels are slightly complicated. Wulfila used ai and au each 
in two different values, as the diphthongs ai and au and as the short close vowels [e] 
(like in Eng. bet) and [9] (like in bought); to distinguish these, the transcription 
ai and az is frequently used for the short-vowel values (we shall do this here). 
The vowels ¢ and o stand for long open 2 and 6 ([e:] and [o:], as in Eng. bare and 
bore). The letter u stands for both short and long u, and ei stands for long [i] 
(like Eng. beat). 
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Phonology 


15.40. Although Gothic is the oldest Germanic language preserved in any abundance, 
it is not in every respect the most conservative or archaic; as with any language, 
it contains its own unique mixture of old and new. Most noteworthy im this regard 
is the fact that it had gotten rid of nearly all the Verner’s variants (§15.25) by the 
time it is attested, by generalizing one or the other stem-final consonantal variant 
throughout any given paradigm. For example, the verb watrpan ‘become’ has singular 
preterite warp as expected, but plural wasrpum rather than expected *watirdum 
(contrast OE wearp, wurdon), On the other hand, Gothic preserves the Proto- 
Germanic vowel inventory better than any other Germanic language. For one thing, 
it was not affected by any of the various umlauts that spread through North and 
West Germanic territory some centuries later (§§15.48 and 15.89-91). 

15.41. Another phonological feature of Gothic, this time shared with North 
Germanic, is the Verscharfung (or “hardening”) of the Proto-Germanic geminate 
glides *jj and *ww into geminate stops plus glide. The geminate glides arose from 
diverse sources that need not be entered into here. In Old Norse, *ww and * became 
ggv and ggj, while in Gothic the outcomes were ggw and ddj. For example, from 
Gmc. *trewt/(i)a- ‘trusty, true’ we have Goth. tnggws and ON tryggva, and from 
“twajja(n) or *twajjd(n) ‘of the two’ (genit. pl.) we have Goth. twaddje and ON 
tveggja (cp. OHG zweio). Crimean Gothic has simple d here, as in ada ‘egg’ from 
Gmc. *ajja-; compare ON egg (from which Eng. egg was borrowed). 


Morphology 


15.42, Gothic preserves some important morphological archaisms not found in the 
other Germanic languages. Verbs have separate forms for the first and second persons 
dual, and a passive conjugation in the present tense. (The passive in Germanic is 
otherwise found only in the 1st singular of the verb ‘to be called, named’: Runic 
haite ‘I am called’, ON beiti, OE hatte, Mod. German ich heife.) A vocative different 
from the nominative is preserved in some declensions (e.g. nomin. dags ‘day’, voc. 
dag). On the other hand, Gothic has lost the instrumental, which does survive in 
some of the other languages. 


Syntax 


15.43. Gothic preserves several enclitic particles that occur in the second position of 
a sentence by Wackernagel’s Law (§§8.22ff.). These occur in chains, just as in other 
older IE languages (cp. Anatolian, §9.13), and preverbs count for the purposes of 
determining their placement — that is, second-position clitics will intervene between 
a preverb and its associated verb if the preverb and verb stand at the beginning of 
their clause. For example, the interrogative particle « appears between the preverb 
and verb in ga-u-laubjats ‘Do you (both) believe... ?’ (Matt. 9:28); the verb is 
ga-laubjan ‘to believe’, cognate with OHG gilouban (Mod. German glauben) and 
(with different prefix) Eng. be-lieve. An example of a chain consisting of the same 
particle plus the indefinite object pronoun /va ‘something’ is seen in the sequence 
ga-u-ha-sebyi ‘whether he saw anything’ (Mark 8:23). All of this is quite foreign to 
North and West Germanic. 
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15.44. Not unexpectedly in light of these facts, Gothic is the only Germanic 
language to preserve a living descendant of the PIE enclitic conjunction *k”e ‘and’ 
($7.26), which shows up as -b (e.g. ga-b-melida ‘and he wrote’) or -uh (IE *u-k’e, 
e.g. urreis nim-ub ‘arise and take!’). 


Gothic text sample 
15.45. Mark 8:14-18. For the orthography, see §15.39 above. 


14 jah ufarmunnodedun niman hlaibans jah niba ainana hlaif ni habaidedun mip sis 
in skipa. 15 jah anabaub im gipands: saflvib ei atsailvib izwis bis beistis Fareisaie 
jah beistis Herodis. 16 jah pahtedun mip sis misso gibandans: unte hlaibans ni 
habam. 17 jah frabjands Iesus qab du im: lva baggkeib unte hlaibans ni habaip? ni 
nath frabjib nih witub, unte daubata habaib hairto izwar. 18 augona habandans 
ni gasailvip, jah ausona habandans ni gahauseip jah ni gamunub. 


14 Now they had forgotten to bring bread; and they had only one loaf with them in 
the boat. 15 And he cautioned them, saying, “Take heed, beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod.” 16 And they discussed it with one another, 
saying, “We have no bread.” 17 And being aware of it, Jesus said to them, “Why do 
you discuss the fact that you have no bread? Do you not yet perceive or understand? 
Are your hearts hardened? 18 Having eyes do you not see, and having ears do you 
not hear? And do you not remember?” 


15.45a. Notes. 14. jah: ‘and’; the -h is from PIE *k”e ‘and’. ufarmunnodedun: ‘they forgot’; 
-dedun is the 3rd pl, weak preterite ending, and ufar- is a prevetb, lit. ‘over’ < *uper (Gk. bupér, 
Lat. s-uper). niman: ‘to take’, German nehmen, OE niman; PIE *nem-. The past participle 
of the OE verb lives on today as numb (§15.13). hlaibans: ‘loaves of bread’, cognate with 
Eng. loaf (OE blaf); -ans is accus. pl., preserving the nasal (§6.55). niba: ‘not even’, combined 
with the following i in a double negative construction. habaidedun: hab- is the root, like 
German haben ‘to have’; the rest is stem plus weak dental preterite. mip: ‘with’, cognate with 
German mit and the mid- of Eng. mid-wife (literally [one who is] with the woman [giving 
birth]’). skipa: ‘boat’, cognate with both ship (the native English word) and skiff (ultimately 
from a Germanic language that preserved sk- like Gothic). 

15-16. im: ‘them’, dat. pl. qibands: ‘saying’; -ands is the nominative of the present participle, 
and qipan is cognate with archaic English quoth (past tense, equivalent to Goth. qap as in 
verse 17 below). saitvib ei: ‘see (2nd pl.) (to it) that . . .”. Saifvan, cognate with Eng. see, German 
sehen, is from *sek”-; the 2nd pl. ending -ip is the same as ON -:6, German -(e)t (imperative 
sebt! ‘see ye!’), from PIE *-ete. izwis: ‘you (pl.)’, dat. and accus.; the genit. is izwar, seen 
below, verse 17. pis beistis: ‘the leaven’, genit. sing. object of the verb atsailvip ‘you look out 
for’. pahtedun: ‘thought’, Gmc. *pahté from earlier *banbté, with loss of nasal as per §15.11; 
the nasal is still in che present stem (pagkjan, Eng. think). misso: ‘(each) other’. unte: cognate 
with German und, Eng. and, but here meaning ‘that’ after the verb of saying. 

17. frabjands: ‘understanding, being aware’. du: ‘to’, with unexplained d-. bua: lit. ‘what’, 
here meaning ‘why’; from PIE *k”od, with regular loss of the final -d (preserved in the 
demonstrative pata ‘that (thing)’ by the addition of some enclitic particle). naih: ‘yet’, 
= German noch ‘yet, still’, IE *2u-k%e. nih: ‘nor, and not’, IE *ne-ke (> Lat. neque ‘not’). 
witub: ‘you (pl.) know’; the singular stem is wait-, from the old PIE perfect *uoid-, *uid-, see 
§5.48. daubata: ‘deaf, hardened’, neut. accus. of the adj. daufs; -ata is the ‘strong’ adjectival 
ending, taken over from pronominal forms like neut. accus. pata ‘that’. hairto: ‘heart’, a 
neuter n-stem, hence its inflection in German as Herz (nomin.-accus.) but dat. Herz-en. 
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18. augona: ‘eyes’, neut. nomin.-accus. pl., also a neuter a-stem (German pl. Auge-n), 
from Ginc. *augén, ultimately from PIE *h,ek”- (Lat. oc-ulus, OCS oko, etc.) but influenced 
by Gmc. *auzon ‘ear’ (PIE *h,eus-; the Gothic descendant, in the neut. pl., is ausona, a 
few words later in this verse). gasailvip: ‘see’, 2nd pl., with the addition of the prefix ga- 
to give it a punctual or perfective sense. The same prefix is found in gahauseip ‘you hear’ 
and gamunup ‘you understand’; the Greek original has ordinary presents for all of these, 
so this is clearly a Gothic feature and not a literal rendition of the Greek. gahauseip: 
‘you hear’, from the verb hausjan ‘to hear’. In the rest of Germanic it shows the effects of 
Verner’s Law (Eng. bear, ON heyra, all from *hauzja-). The PIE root for ‘hear’ is *h,kous-, 
as in Gk. akow6 ‘I hear’. 


West Germanic 


15.46. Three ancient West Germanic languages are attested in meaningful quantities 
from before the year 1000: Old English, Old Saxon, and Old High German. Old 
High German is more divergent from the other two than either of them are from each 
other (Old Saxon and Old English are quite similar and must have been mutually 
intelligible). For this reason, a division is often made between Old High German 
and the rest of West Germanic. 


Consonants 


15.47. In Common West Germanic, Germanic final *-z was lost, as in OE deg and 
German Tag ‘day’ from *dagaz (cp. Goth. dags, ON dagr). Elsewhere, “z was 
rhotacized to r, as in *luzana- ‘lost’ > Eng. lorm (as in love-lorn, for-lorn). A con- 
sonant plus the glide *; became a geminated consonant following a short vowel, as 
in many verbs with the suffix *-ja- (see §15.27), e.g. *sitjan ‘to sit”? > OE sittan, 
*bidjan ‘to ask’ > OE biddan (cp. Goth. bidjan). Additionally, b was lost before 
consonants word-initially; this happened independently in all the West Germanic 
languages in the Middle Ages. Thus contrast Eng. loud and German /aut with OE 
blad and OHG hlut, blid. West Germanic loanwords beginning with hi- borrowed 
into early French, which had no h, were borrowed as fl- or c(b)I-, as in the name of 
the Merovingian king Clovis from Frankish *Hlodowig ‘loud-battle’; a later form 
of the same name was borrowed as Louis. 


Vowels 


15.48. The Germanic vowels underwent more substantial changes in West Germanic 
than the consonants. Principal among these were the various umlauts, vowel shifts 
caused by the presence of a particular vowel or glide in a following syllable. By far 
the most significant, and most familiar, was i-umlaut. This sound change affected 
the back vowels a, d, 6, u, and 4 when they preceded a syllable containing i or j (the 
glide 7). The back vowels then became fronted to vowels essentially equivalent to 
Modern German 4, 6, and ii. A tabular overview, with further remarks on other 
umlaut processes, is given below in the section on Old English, §15.57. 

While i-umlaut ultimately affected most of the West Germanic-speaking area (as 
well as Old Norse, see §15.91 below), it did not affect all of it equally or simul- 
taneously. It appears to have started in the northwest, as its effects are complete in 
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Old English from the earliest documented times. It also spread to Old Norse fairly 
early. Farther south, however, matters are less clear: umlaut is not indicated con- 
sistently in Old High German texts, and modern southern German dialects show 
it less consistently too. 


Old English 


15.49. Around the late fourth and continuing into the fifth and sixth centuries aD, 
three Germanic tribes inhabiting the coastal areas of Denmark and northern Germany 
began migrating to England: the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The traditional date 
for their arrival is 449, but there is good evidence that their migrations had already 
begun by 400. The Angles, inhabiting northern Schleswig-Holstein and already 
mentioned by the Roman historian Tacitus in the first century aD, settled large 
parts of Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries, including what would become the 
kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East and West Anglia. Around the early 
fifth century, the Saxons, who had aggressively expanded into northern Germany 
from their homeland in eastern Schleswig-Holstein, launched pirate raids against 
Britain and began to colonize it, settling in areas that are now called Essex, Wessex, 
and Sussex (literally ‘East Saxons’, “West Saxons’, ‘South Saxons’). The Jutes came 
probably from Jutland in Denmark and settled in Kent in southeast England and che 
Isle of Wight. The original distinctions among these closely related peoples soon 
disappeared; medieval writers referred to the whole population simply as Angi or 
Angles, whence the OE name Englaland, ‘land of the Angles, England’. In modern 
scholarship, they are collectively called the Anglo-Saxons. 

15.50. The language of this new population in Britain is known as Old English 
or Anglo-Saxon. It is first known from fragmentary runic inscriptions of little lin- 
guistic value from the late fourth or early fifth century; the literary period did not 
start until several centuries later. The surviving corpus of Old English literature 
is substantial and consists of both poetry and prose. Most Old English poetry is 
anonymous and cannot be dated with certainty, but was probably written down 
between the eighth and eleventh centuries. The oldest datable poem is Caedmon’s 
hymn (§15.66), composed around 650. The longest and most famous Old English 
poem is Beowulf, a heroic epic containing a mixture of historical and legendary 
material, some of it quite ancient. 

The earliest Old English prose is ol n the poetry. Its first known represent- 
ative is the law code of King AE tht of Kent, written c. 600. The composition 
of literary prose prospered during the reign of King Alfred the Great (849-99) . 
of Wessex, who instigated a cileural renaissance in the late ninth century and cham- 
pioned the use of Old English as a literary vehicle equal to Latin. Under Alfred’s 
influence, the Wessex variety of the West Saxon dialect (spoken in southwestern 
England) became the literary standard, ushering in the period of “Classical” Old 
English. Literary activity in England was vigorous until the Norman Conquest (1066); 
many of the prose works produced during this time are in an excellent style on a par 
with that of any other contemporaneous literature in Europe. 

15.51. Aside from West Saxon, Old English had three other major dialects: 
Northumbrian, spoken north of the Humber river, preserved in short inscriptions, 
poems, and glosses; Mercian, spoken between the Humber and the Thames, pre- 
served in charters and glosses and the source of most Modern English native forms; 
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and Kentish, spoken in a small slice of southeast England, preserved also in charters 
and in some literature and glosses. 

15.52. Old English shares several features with Frisian, leading many scholars to 
posit an Anglo-Frisian subgroup of West Germanic. The palatalization of k before 
front vowels (see the next section) and the “brightening” of a to @ (§15.57) are 
among the characteristics of Anglo-Frisian. 


Developments of Old English 


_ CONSONANTS 


15.53. Palatalization. Most of the changes that Old English made to the West 
Germanic consonant system had to do with the velars. The voiceless velar stop 
*k when neighboring front vowels (e and i) or preceding the palatal glide j was 
palatalized to the affricate [¢] (written c, later ch starting in Middle English). This is 
the source of the ch in such Modern English words as chew (OE céowan), church 
(OE cirice), drench (pre-OE "*drankjan), and ditch (OE dic; contrast German kauen, 
Kirche, trénken ‘to water’, and Old Norse diéki ‘ditch’, all without palatalization). 
The voiced velar stop *g was weakened to the voiced velar fricative [x] or the glide 
{j] (but still spelled g in Old English) in many positions, especially word-finally, 
between vowels, and before most front vowels. This is the source of the initial y- in 
such words as yellow, yield, and yarn (OE geolu, geldan ‘to pay’, gearn; compare 
German gelb, gelten, Garn with preserved g-); note also day, many, saw (‘saying’) 
from deg, manig, and sagu. A hard g in these positions in a Modern English word 
typically marks it as a borrowing, as is the case with get, guest, gift, egg, dreg, and 
nag, which are all from Old Norse. 

15.54, Other changes. A feature that characterizes not only Old English but all 
the West Germanic languages except High German is the prehistoric loss of nasals 
before fricatives (f p s), with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
Thus where OHG has fimf ‘five’, OE and Old Saxon have fff. Similarly, the word 
for ‘other’ in Gothic is amar and in OHG ander, while OE has oper; and contrast 
also OHG uns ‘us’ with OE as, and German Gans with OE gos ‘goose’. Additionally, 
the Germanic voiced fricative *6 remained a fricative and turned into voiceless f, as 
in hlaf ‘loaf < *blaibaz (contrast German Laib). 

15.55. Between vowels, the fricatives f and s were voiced to y and z in Old 
English, though spelled as f and s: fréosan ‘freeze’, ofer ‘over’. 

15.56. Finally, the consonant cluster *sk became the sibilant [f] in Old English 
(ie. sh) and was spelled sc: fisc ‘fish’, scip ‘ship’, weescan ‘wash’. Words in English 
with the sound sk are borrowings, often from other Germanic languages. Thus shirt 
is native English (OE scyrte) but skirt is a borrowing of its Old Norse cognate 
skyrta. Similarly, the word blatherskite turns out to be a bit more colorful than its 
modern meaning (‘foolish person’) might suggest: its second element is a borrowing 
of the Old Norse cognate of English shit. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


15.57. The Germanic vowel system underwent more significant change than the 
consonants in OE. The back vowels *a and *d@ became fronted (or “brightened”) 
in most positions to the front vowels @ and & except before nasals: thus ret ‘rat’ 
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(vs. German Ratte, which preserved the old a) and befde ‘had’ (vs. German hatte). 
(One can see with this change part of the characteristic “sound” of English shining 
through at an early date.) The most far-reaching change was i-umlaut, causing the 
diphthongs and most vowels to be fronted before a syllable containing *: or */ in 
pre-Old English. The following table exhibits most of the changes; the first example 
for each vowel or diphthong is not umlauted, while the second example is umlauted 


and is boldfaced: 


West Germanic Old English © Modern English 
"a "drank dranc drank 
*drankjan drencan drench 
*6 *f6t fot foot 
*f6ti fet feet 
*u *guda god god 
*gudiga- gydig giddy (orig. ‘possessed by god’) 
*u *mus mis mouse 
* musi mys mice 
‘ai * gaista gast ghost 
“gaist(a)lik- — geéstlic ghastly 
"au “staupa- stéap steep 
"staupila stiepel steeple 
*eu *beuba péof thief 
*beubipo piefb theft 


15.58. The new @ and @ from *a and *4, together with the other front vowels 
e, i, and 7, underwent a diphthongization in various phonetic contexts known as 
breaking. Examples include the following: 


Germanic Old English © Modern English 


*liznon leornian learn 
*abtau eahia eight 
*erbo eorb earth 


These diphthongs reverted to single vowels later in the history of English, but 
spellings like learn and earth are orthographic remnants of the earlier diphthongal 
pronunciation. : 
There were also diphthongs inherited from Germanic, and these underwent change 
as well. First, “ai was monophthongized to 4, which eventually became long 6 in 
most dialects, including the one ancestral to Modern English. This is still a diphthong 
in German, where it is usually written e; hence English-German pairs like bone/ 
Bein, stone/Stein, home/Heim, and whole/beil. The other two Germanic diphthongs, 
*au and *eu, became éa and éo: compare OE céap ‘bargain’ (> modern cheap) with 
German Kauf ‘sale’, and OE fléogan ‘to fly’ with OHG fliogan (< Germanic *fleugan). 
15.59. Recognizing ablaut and umlaut in Modern English. English contains many 
words or word-pairs having vowel alternations; some are due to ablaut, some to 
umlaut, and telling them apart usually requires some knowledge of their history. 
Vowel changes in the principal parts of strong or “irregular” verbs are normally 
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vestiges of PIE ablaut; the same is true of many nouns derived from or related to 
them, such as song alongside sing, and seat alongside sit. Umlaut is the source of, 
among other things, the vowel alternations seen in irregular plurals (mouse/mice, 
foot/feet, man/men; these all go back typically to Germanic plurals with the suffix 
*-iz), in abstract nouns ending in -th that are formed from adjectives (long/length, 
foul/filth, whole/health; the suffix was *-ip6é-, with the -i- causing umlaut), and in 
the occasional irregular comparative or superlative like elder, eldest alongside old 
(Germanic *aldiza- *aldista-; recall §15.20). In some cases, a vowel alternation in 
Modern English is due to a combination of both ablaut and umlaut, as with stench 
alongside stink (Germanic *stankja- alongside *stinkan) and with the causatives 
drench and (to) fell alongside drink and fall. 


Morphology 


15.60. The morphology of Old English was little changed from that of Common 
Germanic, and resembles that of Modern German. There were four cases in the noun 
and pronoun (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative), plus traces of an instrumental 
case; verbs were conjugated in a present and preterite indicative and in a present 
and past subjunctive, with different endings for most of the persons in singular and 
plural. 

15.61. Many Old English nominal and verbal paradigms show the effects of 
umlaut; virtually all of these effects were leveled out in the later development of the 
language, with the occasional “irregular” plurals like man/men being essentially 
the only remnants. Examples of such paradigms follow: a root noun (f6t ‘foot’), 
a consonant-stem (féond ‘enemy’), and an s-stem (lomb ‘lamb’). Also, two strong 
verb paradigms are given in the present and preterite, an example of Class III 
(belpan ‘to help’) and of Class V (céosan ‘to choose’, this one also showing Verner’s 
variants in the preterite): 


sg. present 
N_ fot feond lomb sg.1 helpe  céose 
A fot feond lomb 2 hilpst — ciest 
D fet fiend lombe 3 hilpp — ctest 
G fotes féondes lombes pl. helpab céosap 
pl. preterite 
N fet fiend lombru sg-1 healp  céas 
A fet fiend lombru 2 bulpe cure 
D fotum féondum lombrum 3 healp  céas 
G fota  féonda  lombra pl = hulpon = curon 


It is instructive to note that Old English nouns had well over a half-dozen plural 
formations, of which the ancestor of the productive modern s-plural was merely 
one: stan ‘stone’ pl. stanas; héafod ‘head’ pl. béafodu; word ‘word’ pl. word; giefu 
‘gift’ pl. giefa; lar ‘teaching, lore’ pl. lara; sdwol ‘soul’ pl. sdwla; eoh ‘horse’ pl. éos; 
maéd ‘mead, meadow’ pl. m@dwa; oxa ‘ox’ pl. oxan; and here ‘army’ pl. berigeas. 
Almost all of these have disappeared without a trace; oxen is a remnant of the old 
n-stem declension (note how what we think of as a plural ending -en was origin- 
ally the stem, from the YE point of view), while men and feet go back to umlauting 
paradigms. The -r- in children (dialectally also childer) is the only remnant of the 
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lombru-type plural in the paradigm above, where the -r- ultimately continues the 
-s- of the IE s-stems. The developments by which -s became the default plural are 
complex and not fully documented. 

In the verb paradigms, the old 3rd’plural endings have been generalized throughout 
the plural (-ap < *-anp < primary *-onti; -on < Germanic *-un < *-ut); Old English 
shares this characteristic with all of West Germanic outside of High German. The 
2nd singular of the preterite, with its short-vowel ending and the same ablaut grade 
as the plural, is characteristic of West Germanic and unusual from the PIE point of 
view. The ending appears to go back to Gme. *-iz, the 2nd sing. optative ending; 
what we are probably dealing with is an old perfect optative that was used for 
politeness. (The normal 2nd sing. perfect ending *-th,e is preserved as -t in the 
preterite presents, as in early Modern Eng. (thou) shalt.) 


Middle and Modern English 


15.62. After the Old English period, almost all the inflections seen in the previous 
section were lost. This loss has been frequently but erroneously attributed to the 
influence of Norman French (on which more shortly). In fact, changes that pre- 
dated the Norman period had already set the scene for it, in particular the loss of 
distinctions in the vowels of final unstressed syllables. In the Middle English period, 
these syllables were lost, and with them most inflectional endings. The different classes 
of Old English nouns were collapsed imto essentially one class which added -es to 
form the possessive singular and the phusal. (This had not fully affected feminine 
nouns or kinship terms in -er, as seen by phrases like bis lady grace and thi brother 
wife.) Grammatical gender was also lost except in a few dialects, as well as the dual 
inflection in pronouns. To express grammatical roles of nouns, prepositional phrases 
and distinctions in word order became increasingly important. 

15.63. Middle English lasted from the time of the Norman Conquest (1066) 
to about 1500. The first century and a half of this stage is poorly documented. The 
Normans not only ousted the Anglo-Saxon royalty and nobility, but also replaced 
the native clergy and scribes with speakers of Norman French. The forced break 
in the scribal tradition resulted in a precipitous drop in the writing of English, and 
by the thirteenth century, English had absorbed hundreds of French loanwords, But 
after the loss of Normandy in 1204, interest in French declined and the prestige 
of English rose again. London was the administrative capital and attracted a steady 
stream of settlers who brought regional dialect features with them. London English 
adopted some of these features, increasing its comprehensibility far from the mouth , 
of the Thames; gradually it assumed the role of a standard language. By the end 
of the fourteenth century, English was the language of instruction in schools; it 
had also triumphed in the originally Norse-speaking Danelaw, the area of northern 
England settled by the Norsemen. (But Norse had left an indelible stamp on English 
vocabulary; see §15.85 below.) 

15.64. The bulk of surviving Middle English literature consists of anonymous 
religious and didactic works in verse, including romances like the brilliant late 
fourteenth-century poem Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A linguistically valuable 
piece of didactic religious verse, albeit devoid of literary interest, is the Ormulum 
by a canon named Orm (fl. 1200). This poem was written in a spelling system 
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devised by Orm himself to reflect the phonetic details of the language faithfully. 
Needing little introduction is the finest poet in English before Shakespeare, Geoffrey 
Chaucer (c. 1342-1400), who became a master of narrative poetry, especially with 
his unfinished Canterbury Tales. 

15.65. The Modern English period includes English since 1500. Its chief linguistic 
development was the Great English Vowel Shift, a series of changes that had run 
their course by the eighteenth century (at least in standard English; some dialects 
were never affected by it, or affected only partially or in different ways). All the 
long low and mid vowels were raised, and the long high vowels became diphthongs 
consisting of a] plus a glide: 


Middle English Modern English 
[iz] biten [aj] bite 
[er] séen [ij] see 

[ar] gate fej] gate 
[o:] bét [uw] boot 
fur] lad [aw] loud 


As can be seen from the Modern English examples, the older spelling was frequently 
maintained. Modern English spelling in fact typically reflects late Middle English 
pronunciation. 


Old English text sample 


15.66, Caedmon’s Hymn, as preserved in the earliest Anglian (Northumbrian) 
version, AD 737; probably composed around 650. A u before a vowel represents w. 
The version on the right is in West Saxon. 


Northumbrian West Saxon 
Nai scylun hergan hefeenricaes Uard, Nii wé sculon herigean _heofonrices 
Weard, 

Metudzs maecti end his mddgidanc, Meotodes meahte ond his mddgebanc, 

uerc Uuldurfadur, sué hé uundra weorc Wuldorfeder, swa hé wundra 
gihuaes, gehwees 

éci Dryctin, r astelidez. &ce Drihten, Or onstealde. 

Hé @rist scép aelda barnum 5S He érest scedp eordan bearnum 

heben til hrofe, haleg Scepen; heofon t6 hréfe, halig Scyppend; 

tha middungeard moncynnes Uard, ba middangeard monncynnes Weard, 

&ci Dryctin, efter tiade, éce Drihten, efter téode, 

firum foldu, Fréa allmectig. firum foldan, Fréa zlmihtig. 


Now we must praise the guardian of the heaven-kingdom, 

the might of the Lord and his wisdom, 

the work of the Glorious Father, how he, 

eternal Lord, established the beginning of each of the miracles. 
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5 He first created for the children of men [var.: of the earth] 
the heaven as a roof, the holy Creator; 
then mankind’s Guardian, 
eternal Lord, made middle earth after that, 
land for men, almighty Lord. 


15.66a. Notes (selective). 1-3. hefenricaes: ‘of the heaven-kingdom’, genit. sing. Northumbrian 
is valuable in distinguishing @ (written ae < *a; see §15.57) from e in unaccented final 
syllables. The noun ric ‘kingdom’, Gme. *rikja-, is a loanword from Celtic (ulumately < PIE 
*h,rég- ‘king’, cp. Lat. réx ‘king’, Ved. raj-an- ‘king’). Metudzes: ‘Lord, God’, genit. sing.; one 
of the native Germanic words adapted for use to refer to the Christian God. It originally 
meant ‘fate’ and comes from the verb metian ‘to measure’ (*med-, cp. Olr. miduzr ‘I measure, 
estimate’, Lat. modus ‘measurement’), maecti: ‘might’, feminine ti-abstract noun (§6.42) 
of the verb magan ‘be able, be powerful’ (> Mod. Eng. may). mddgidanc: ‘wisdom’, lit. 
‘mind-thought’; mod (Mod. Eng. mood) is cognate with German Mut ‘courage’ and Goth. 
mops ‘anger’, but of unclear etymology; gidanc is an example of a very common type of 
abstract noun in Germanic, made by adding the suffix “ga- to a verbal root to form a 
collective. (The type survives in the noun hand-iwork < OE hand-geweorc.) uerc: ‘work’, PIE 
*nerg- (Gk. (w)érgon and Arm. gorc ‘work’). uundra: ‘wonders’, genit. pl.; the gem. pl. 
ending in OE was -a, from PIE *-6m. 

4-5, &ci: ‘eternal’, cognate with the first part of Goth. ajuk-dups ‘etermty’ and ultimately 
derived from *h,oju- ‘life(time)’ via Gme. *aiw- (which became 4(w) in OE; cp. German ew- 
ig ‘forever, eternal’), Dryctin: ‘Lord’, another Germanic term appropriated to refer to God; 
originally just ‘lord (of battle)’, cp. Goth. ga-dravtht-s ‘soldier’. dr: ‘beginning’, cognate with ON 
6ss ‘mouth (of a river)’ and Lat. 6s ‘mouth’. astelidz: ‘established’; the preverb d- 1s continued 
in Mod, Eng. acknowledge (from OE a-cndwian ‘recognize, acknowledge’), and stelide is from 
stellan ‘place, set up’, cp. German stellen, ultimately from PIE *steh,- ‘stand’ with additional 
derivational material. #rist: ‘first’, derived from the superlative of Gmc. *air- ‘early, early in 
the day’, from PIE *ajer- ‘morning, day’ (Av. aifara ‘day’, Gk. dr-iston ‘breakfast, first meal 
of the day’); the Germanic comparative *airiz underlies Eng. ear-ly. scdp: ‘created’, preterite 
of scieppan (cp. Mod. Eng. shape < OE gesceap ‘a creation’, and German schaffen ‘create, 
accomplish’). aelda: ‘of ages’, i.e. ‘of generations, of men’, genit. pl.; a t-abstract from the 
root *h,el- ‘nourish’ (also seen in OE alan ‘nourish, raise’, Lat. al-umnus ‘one nourished’, and 
Eng. old, lit. ‘nourished, grown up’ from the old to-participle). The West Saxon version has 
a different word here, eordan ‘earth’. barnum: ‘children’, dat. pl.; the word survives in Scots 
bairn, and literally means ‘one carried (in the womb)’, from *bber- ‘carry’. 

6-9. haleg: ‘holy’, a derivative of bal ‘whole’, from Gmc. *haila- < PIE *kat-lo- ‘whole, 
complete’ (cp. OCS célt ‘whole’, and the Old Prussian toast Kails! Pats kails! ‘Hail! Hail 
yourself!’, useful at parties). middungeard: ‘middle earth’, the Germanic term for the earth 
and humanity, and the inspiration behind J. R. R. Tolkien’s fictional Middle Earth. Middun 
18 ultimately from PIE *medhjo- ‘middle’ (Lat. medius ‘middle’, Gk. mésos ‘middle’) and geard ° 
(yard nowadays) is cognate with Lat. hortus ‘garden’, from PIE *gher- ‘enclose’. moncynnzs: 
‘mankind’, genit. sing., compound of monn ‘man’ < PIE *manu- (cp. Ved. mdnu- ‘man’) and 
cynn ‘kin’ < Gmc. *kunja- < *§nh,-io-, from *genh,- ‘give birth’. Fréa: ‘Lord’, Gme. *frawon, 
the feminine of which became German Frau ‘woman’. 


Old High German 


15.67. The language known as High German (loosely, German; it is called “High 
German” after the relatively mountainous terrain of much of its early territory, to 
distinguish it from the “Low German” of the lowland country to the north) appears 
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first in the form of runic inscriptions in Old High German dating back to 600 or so, 
most importantly on a spearhead found in Wurmlingen near Tiibingen in southwest 
Germany. From the eighth century come a large number of glosses as well as the 
earliest literature, at first short poems and religious texts. But only in the ninth and 
tenth centuries does a considerable quantity of material appear on the scene, roughly 
contemporaneous with the flowering of Old English. 

15.68. Old High German is preserved in six dialects, which often vary substanti- 
ally from one another in orthography and certain grammatical features. The dialect 
called East Frankish, spoken in east-central Germany east of Frankfurt, is often 
treated by modern scholars as a kind of standard Old High German, but at the time 
there was no literary standard that obtained across different regions. The other 
dialects (Old Alemannic, Old Bavarian, South Rhine Franconian, Rhine Franconian, 
and West Frankish) were collectively spoken in an area stretching from Switzerland 
and Bavaria in the south up through Cologne and Fulda in the north, 

Often considered a separate West Germanic language, but forming part of the 
general Old High German dialect area, was the Frankish spoken by the Franks, a 
people that progressively invaded areas of the Roman Empire, primarily eastern Gaul, 
beginning in the fourth century. The empire they formed, under the Merovingians 
and Carolingians, lasted more than 300 years, and in the west they (and their name) 
ultimately became part of the nationality now known as the French. The western 
variety of Frankish is not attested with certainty, but it exerted strong lexical influence 
on French. 

Another variety of Old High German was the language of the Lombards, called 
Langobardic, about which we know very little. The Lombards came from what 1s 
now northwest Germany and migrated southward during the fifth century, eventually 
establishing an important kingdom in northern Italy. 

15.69. The surviving corpus of Old High German literature was produced in 
monasteries and is almost exclusively Christian. We have only the meagerest re- 
mains of pagan Old High German literature, including the charm below in §15.76 
and a solitary poem in traditional Germanic heroic verse, the incomplete, quasi- 
historical Hildebrandsled, which is intermixed with Old Saxon. 


The High German Consonant Shift 


15.70. The most famous hallmark of German that separates it from the other West 
Germanic languages to its north is the High German Consonant Shift, or as it is 
often called in German, the zweite Lautverschiebung (Second Sound Shift, that is, 
second after Grimm’s Law). By this sound change, broadly speaking, the West 
Germanic voiceless stops *p *t *k were affricated to pf ts (written z or tz) and kx in 
initial position, and spirantized (became fricatives) to f s x (written ch) elsewhere. A 
comparison of words in modern English and German will illustrate these changes in 
word-initial (left) and word-internal (right) positions: 


English German English German 
pound Pfund ape Affe 
tin Zinn water Wasser 


cook Kchoch (Swiss German) make machen 
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As shown by the ‘cook’ entry, only Swiss German shifted *k to kx in initial position; 
‘cook’ in standard German is Koch. In fact, as one travels northward in Germany, 
ever fewer components of the High German Consonant Shift are met with, until one 
arrives in Low German territory, where none of the shift has taken place. 

15.71. High German is also characterized by the shift of West Germanic *d to t 
and *p to d: compare Eng. deed with German Yat and Eng. thing with German 
Ding. This change also affected Dutch and spread to Low German, although the 
latter’s ancestor, Old Saxon, does not show either change. 


Changes to vowels 


15.72. Old High German was much more conservative in its vowel system than Old 
English. One change that may be noted is the diphthongization of *6 to uo in Old 
High German, which became long w in the later language. This is the source of the 
difference in the vowels in such English-German pairs as brother/Bruder, foot/Fufs, 
book/Buch, and flood/Flut (OE bropor, fot, bac, flod vs. OHG bruoder, fuoz, buoh, 
fluot). 


Middle and Modern High German 


15,73. Around 1100 was the birth of the Middle High German period. For the first 
time, a standard German was developed, based on the Bavarian and Alemannic 
dialects in the south. The most important Middle High German literature is poetry, 
in particular courtly epic and romance, stressing chivalric virtues and refinement and 
exploring Christian themes. The courtly poetry also included the important genre of 
the Minnesang or song of courtly love (minne). Another genre, that of the national 
epic, is most famously represented by the anonymous Nibelungenlied, written in 
Austria c. 1200-1210; this work is rooted in the earlier Germanic warrior tradition 
and draws heavily upon historical and legendary material about the Danes, Saxons, 
Burgundians, and Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries. 


MODERN HIGH GERMAN 


15.74, For several hundred years after the height of Middle High German literature, 
there was no longer any standard literary language. By far the most important 
influence on the development of the Modern High German standard language was 
Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible, the first edition of which appeared in 1522 
(Old Testament) and 1534 (New Testament). Luther’s translation was the first to be 
written in a direct and uncomplicated — at times even colloquial — style that strove 
not only to include expressions that were modern and up-and-coming, but also 
to incorporate linguistic features from as many regions as possible. Its impact on 
literary German was immense; its core was Luther’s native dialect of Thuringian. 


YIDDISH 


15.75, During the Roman Empire, Jews had settled in various places in Europe, bring- 
ing the Semitic languages Hebrew and Aramaic with them from Palestine; wherever 
they settled they acquired the local language but continued to use Hebrew as a 
religious language. By the late Middle Ages, the Jews in Germany were primarily 
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settled in east-central and southern parts of the country, and their German was thus 
Bavarian or East Middle German, a variety spoken north of Bavaria. Their German 
contained Hebrew lexical elements mixed in with it; it is this mixture that is known 
as Yiddish (‘Jewish’ in its original literal meaning, German Jédisch). Historically it 
is a form of German, not Hebrew; its sentence structure has always been German, 
as is about three-fourths of its vocabulary. After many of its speakers moved east 
into Slavic territory, it became influenced by Polish and other Slavic languages. The 
first documents in Yiddish date to the twelfth century; the language is usually written 
using the Hebrew alphabet. 


Old High German text sample 


15.76. The Second Merseburg Charm, from the tenth century. The two Merseburg 
Charms are the only surviving examples of pre-Christian pagan magic spells in 
German. The last two lines have numerous analogues in other IE traditions, includ- 
ing Anatolian, Indic, Celtic, and Tocharian. The story of a god’s horse spraining its 
foot and being healed by Wotan is apparently depicted also on a golden bracteate 
(a kind of pendant or amulet) from c. ap 500. 


Phol ende Uvddan uuorun zi holza. 

Da uuart demo Balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit. 
Thi biguol en Sinthgunt, Sunna era suister, 

tha biguol en Friia, Uolla era suister, 

tha biguol en Uuddan sd hé uuola conda: 

sdse bénrenki, sdse bluotrenki, 

sose lidirenki: 

bén zi béna, bluot zi bluoda, 

lid zi geliden, sdse gelimida sin. 


Phol and Wodan were riding to the woods, 
and the foot of Balder’s foal was sprained. 
So Sinthgut, Sunna’s sister, conjured it; 

and Frija, Volla’s sister, conjured it; 

and Wodan conjured it, as well as he could: 
Like bone-sprain, so blood-sprain, 

so joint-sprain: 

Bone to bone, blood to blood, 

joint to joints; so may they be glued. 


15.76a. Notes. Phol: an otherwise unknown name, but probably the masculine of Uolla 
below. The names Sinthgut and Sunna are also found only here. ende: ‘and’, PIE “h,enti, also 
in Gk. anti ‘against’, Lat. ante ‘before’. Unddan: Wotan, the supreme Germanic god (Odin in 
Scandinavia). The English equivalent, Woden, is the source of Wednes-day. wuorun: ‘rode’, 
Mod. HG fubren, from Gmc. *férun, a Class VI strong verb (§15.26), from PIE *per- ‘cross 
over’; cognate with Eng. fare. zi: ‘to’, Mod. HG zu. holza: ‘wood, forest’, dat. sing. di: ‘then, 
there, so, and’, often little more than a sentence-connector. uuart: ‘became’, early Mod. HG 
ward. demo: ‘to the’, dat. sing. of the definite article, modifying uofon. Balderes: ‘of Balder’ 
(or Baldur), son of Odin. uolon: ‘foal’, dat. sing. The construction is impersonal, literally ‘to 
Balder’s foal his foot was sprained’. sin: ‘his’. uuoz: ‘foot’, Mod. HG Fuf. birenkit: ‘sprained’, 
past participle, Mod. HG gerenkt (with different prefix). Cognate with Eng. wrench. biguol: 
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‘conjured’, preterite 3rd sing. en: ‘him, it’, accus.; Mod. HG shn. Eng. im continues the 
dative case, OHG zm. era: ‘her’, Mod. HG ihre. suister: ‘sister’, Mod. HG Schwester. Eng. sister 
is a borrowing from Norse; the OE form was sweostor. The -f- 1s epenthetic, arisen in early 
Germanic in the sr-cluster of the inherited weak stem *swesr-. Friia: ‘Freyja’, the goddess of 
love (ON Frigg). Uolla: perhaps the same as Fulla, a handmaid of the Norse goddess Frigg. 
80: ‘as, so’. hé: ‘he’, not the same form as Mod. HG er. uuola: ‘well’. conda: ‘could, knew 
how’, Mod. HG konnte. sése: ‘just as’. bénrenki: ‘bone-sprain’. bluotrenki: ‘blood-sprain’. 
lidirenki: ‘joint-sprain’ or ‘limb-sprain’. Note that in this and the following part of the charm, 
the body-parts are enumerated going from inside (bone) to outside (joint or limb), via flesh 
(blood), the direction for driving out the ailment. The same order of body-parts 1s found in 
spells and medical texts elsewhere in IE, and in fixed traditional descriptions of the so-called 
“canonical creature,” and is likely inherited. geliden: ‘joints’ or ‘limbs’; instead of the usual 
plural we get a form called a collective, commonly formed in Germanic with the prefix *ga- 
(> German ge-). The collective was eventually generalized in Mod. HG Ghd ‘joint, limb’. 
gelimida sin: ‘they may be glued’ or ‘they are glued’. The verb is related to Mod. HG Lem 
‘lime, glue’, and sin is a 3rd pl., either subjunctive (Mod. HG seien) or indicative (sind). 


Old Saxon 


15.77. Old Saxon was spoken until about the twelfth century in an area bounded 
by the Rhine in the west and the Elbe in the east, and from the North Sea down 
to Kassel and Merseburg in the south. Its most significant literary remains are the 
Heliand (‘Savior’), composed about 830, which tells the life of Christ in almost 
6,000 lines of alliterative Germanic verse. We also have part of an Old Saxon trans- 
lation of the Book of Genesis, plus some minor fragments. 

15.78. Linguistically, Old Saxon is quite close to Old English, Old Frisian, and 
Old Low Franconian (the ancestor of Dutch), being set apart from High German by 
the lack of the High German Consonant Shift (§15.70 above). It differs from the 
rest of West Germanic in preserving 6 unchanged word-internally, as in liobora 
‘better, dearer’ in the text sample below (contrast German lieber). Additionally, Old 
Saxon lost h in the cluster bs, as in the word for ‘flax’, flas (OE fleax, OHG flahs). 
Old Saxon does not show the effects of i-umlaut as thoroughly as Old English or 
Frisian, at least not in spelling; for example, the plural of mis ‘mouse’ is also mis 
(vs. OE mys, from *misiz). 

15.79. The modern-day descendants of Old Saxon are the varieties of Low 
German spoken in northern Germany. They blend into Frisian and Dutch in the 
west and northwest. Low German reached its zenith as a literary and administrative 
language during the time of the Hanseatic League, a powerful commercial confed- 
eration of cities in northern Germany and along the Baltic coast whose height of 
power was from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. The center of the Hanseatic 
League was Liibeck, whose variety of Low German (Eastfalian or Ostfalisch) be- 
came widely used as an administrative and literary language, and was for a time 
more important than Middle High German. 


Old Saxon text sample 


15.80. Excerpt from the story of Jesus’s return to Galilee in the Heliand (1121-27 
and 1148-50). The biblical stories contained in the Heltand are skilfully recast in 
a Germanic setting. The characters are given social roles proper to aristocratic 
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Germanic society: Jesus, for example, is the “giver of jewels,” and he is “chosen” by 
James and John as Lord in the same way leaders were elected in early Germanic 
society. Herod is similarly depicted as a “ring-giver” who holds feasts with his 
“ring-friends,” both central Germanic images of a king. The Lord’s Prayer is likened 
to runes or secret knowledge; in teaching it, Jesus calls to mind Woden, who knows 
the secrets of magical formulations. 

Here Jesus is depicted like a Germanic chieftain assembling a retinue of young 


warriors. 


Uuas im an them sinuueldi sdlig barn godes 
lange huile, untthat im thé liobora uuard, 
that he is craft mikil ciédien uuolda, 
uueroda te uuillion. Thé forlét he uualdes hléo, 
1125 énédies ard endi sdhte im eft erlo gemang, 
méri meginthioda endi manno drém, 
geng im thé bi Iordanes stade.. . 
1148 ... He began im samnon thé 
gumono te iungoron, gédoro manno, 
1150 uuordspaha wueros. 


(1121) The blessed son of God was in the wilderness (1122) for a long time, until 
it then seemed better to him (1123) that he should make known his great strength 
(1124) for advantage to the people. Then he left the shelter of the forest, (1125) the 
domicile of the wilderness, and sought a group of earls again, (1126) famous great 
people and the tumult of men, (1127) (and) he went then to the bank of the (River) 
Jordan... (1148) He began to gather there (1149) men for disciples, good men, 
(1150) word-wise men. 


15.80a. Notes (very selective). uwaldes hléo: ‘shelter of the forest’; wzald ‘forest’ is cognate 
with German Wald, and hiéo is cognate with Eng. /ee (‘sheltered side’, OE hléo). The desert 
of Judaea is transformed by the author of the Heliand into a more Germanic-like forested 
region. gumono, manno, wueros: three different words for ‘man’, all of them inherired from 
PIE (*dhghemd(n), *manu-, *uiH-ro-). wuordspaha: ‘word-wise, eloquent’; word-wise in order 
to convert people. 


Dutch and Frisian 


15,81, To the west of Old Saxon was spoken Old Low Franconian, the speech of 
a group of western Franks and closely related to Old Saxon. It is attested, very 
meagerly, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries in Limburg in the extreme southeast 
of the modern Netherlands. The particular variety of Old Low Franconian spoken in 
the cultural centers of Flanders and Brabant is called Old West Low Franconian and 
is the ancestor ultimately of Dutch. It is known only from a charming two-sentence 
scrap preserved in the binding of an eleventh-century Latin manuscript in England: 
hebban olla vogala nestags hagunnan hinase bilc elnda thu wlat ulnbidan [w]e nu 
“All the birds have begun nests except for you and me. What are we waiting for?” 

15.82. The medieval descendant of this language was Middle Dutch, which is 
well attested starting in the late twelfth century, principally in Flanders and Brabant. 
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The literature of this time consists of courtly romances and epics, miracle plays, and 
religious writings. In the seventeenth century the Dutch colonized South Africa; their 
descendants speak Afrikaans, which has diverged from Dutch significantly enough 
to be considered a separate language. The name of the dialect that developed around 
Flanders, namely Flemish, refers to the Dutch spoken in Belgium. Dutch, Afrikaans, 
and Flemish are often together called Netherlandic. 

15.83. In northern coastal areas of the Netherlands and Germany, as well as on 
the North Sea islands off the coast, is spoken Frisian. Frisian is said to be the closest 
living relative of English (recall §15.52). Its first records, in Old Frisian, date only to 
the thirteenth century, although some scattered runic remains from the sixth through 
the ninth centuries have been claimed (doubtfully, at least in part) to be in an earlier 
form of the language. 


North Germanic: Old Norse and Scandinavian 


15.84. North Germanic is represented by a single ancient language, Old Norse, and 
its descendants the modern Scandinavian languages. It is probable that Runic, or 
Runic Norse (see §§15.33ff.), was its immediate ancestor. The homeland of the 
North Germanic speakers was centered in an area along the western Scandinavian 
coasts, especially Norway and southwest Sweden but also northern Denmark. The 
northern Germanic pirates known as Vikings mostly spoke varieties of Old Norse; 
for reasons that are still unclear, around the seventh century these Norsemen began 
a series of raids that soon grew into a scourge as they ravaged and terrified any 
part of Europe that was reachable by boat. They had developed the best nautical 
technology then known and perfected the technique of the lightning raid; coastal 
populations were essentially defenseless against them. Raiding per se is an old Indo- 
European tradition; there is evidence suggesting that it was a rite of passage for 
young unmarried warriors to enter into a Mannerbund, a ‘band of men’ or fraternity 
of sorts, and undertake marauding expeditions (§2.8). From the seventh through 
the tenth centuries and beyond, Viking bands ventured as far afield as Paris, Pisa, 
Newfoundland, Jerusalem, and even Baghdad. But the Norsemen were often more 
interested in trading than raiding, notably those that went east and settled in what 
is now Russia, founding such cities as Novgorod and Kiev and becoming leaders of 
Rus’, the medieval Russian state. 

The Vikings that laid seige to Paris withdrew upon being granted a duchy in 
northern France, now called Normandy (from Norman, a variant of Norseman) in 
911. The Norsemen that settled there quickly took on French ways and customs, 
but the restless adventurousness in their blood remained: their descendants were the 
Normans who seized the throne of England in 1066. 

15.85. In England, the Norsemen settled along large stretches of the north and 
central coast, an area known as the Danelaw. The names of the cities and towns 
of this area are mostly of Norse origin and contain such suffixes as -by (‘town, 
village’, from ON byr, whence also Eng. by-law) and -thorpe (‘village’, ON porp). 
Norsemen and Anglo-Saxons intermarried in this area; it is sociolinguistically sig- 
nificant that the word husband is Norse, while wife is Anglo-Saxon — a fact attesting 
to the widespread taking of Anglo-Saxon wives by Norse settlers. Hundreds of 
Norse words entered English, slowly filtering through to southern England during 
the Middle English period, and including such basic vocabulary items as get, sister, 
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take, both, call, and they. The influence of Norse on English core vocabulary was 
actually greater than that of Norman French. 


Old Norse literature 


15.86. The Runic language of the earliest runic inscriptions, as discussed above, may 
be ancestral to Old Norse (see §15.34). The first inscriptions that are unambiguously 
Norse begin to appear around the seventh century; not much later clear dialectal 
differences within Norse can be detected, allowing us to distinguish among Old 
Icelandic, Old Norwegian, and Old Swedish. 

Old Norse literature occupies a special place in the hearts of Germanic philol- 
ogists because it preserves native pre-Christian Germanic mythology and folklore 
far better than any other old Germanic literature. Technically, most Old Norse 
literature is written in the dialect spoken in Iceland and called Old Icelandic; often 
the term “Old Norse” refers really to this dialect. Written literature in it dates from 
the mid-twelfth century, and consists of historical accounts of the travels and raids 
of the Norsemen, as well as mythological poetry and prose, some of it composed 
orally several centuries earlier. The most important of the poetry is the poetic (or 
Elder) Edda, a collection of mythological poems that probably represent our earliest 
Old Norse literature. The historian and chieftain Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241) is 
the source of the equally famous Prose Edda, containing prose versions of many 
other mythological stories compiled as part of an effort to preserve these tales for 
posterity. Old Norse prose is also represented famously by the sagas (saga ‘some- 
thing said, tale’), written between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries; these represent 
one of the highpoints of medieval European vernacular literature. Finally, mention 
may be made of the poetry of the Skalds (ON ské/d ‘poet’), court poets in Norway 
who fashioned several new poetic genres and styles; skaldic poetry is known espe- 
cially for its dense and elaborate use of kennings or telescoped metaphors, which 
can make it quite challenging to read (e.g. Lyngfisk ‘heather fish’ = ‘snake’, crawling 
in heather like a fish in the sea, or Haka bldland ‘blue land of Haki’ = ‘sea’ [Haki is 
the name of a sea king]), Kennings are in fact a characteristic feature of traditional 
Germanic poetry (as e.g. OE géspwudu ‘battle-wood’ = ‘shield’), but nowhere is the 
art of the kenning so highly developed as in skaldic poetry. 


Developments of Old Norse 


15.87. Old Norse looks somewhat different from the other Germanic languages of 
comparable age; impressionistically, the words seem shorter and the vowel inventory 
greater. This 1s due to several phonological changes that affected the language berween 
the time of the early runes and the eighth or ninth century. 


VOWELS 


15.88. Syncope. The vowels of many final syllables were syncopated (deleted), as 
in ON gestr ‘guest’ from *gestir (Runic gastiz), and the nominative singular ending 
-az, which already in later Runic inscriptions appears as just -z. Before this syncope 
had run its course, however, the language underwent a series of vowel mutations or 
umlauts, described next. 
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15.89. 4-Umlaut. Certain vowels were rounded preceding a syllable with a w in it, 
a change called u-umlaut or u-mutation. An a was rounded to a sound written 9; ¢ 
was rounded to @ (pronounced like German 6); and long 4 was changed to long ¢. 
(Acute accents indicate length in standard Old Norse orthography.) So for example 
North Germanic *saku became Old Norse sok ‘charge, offense’ (cp. OE sacu, Mod. 
Eng. sake); similarly, the verb da ‘to row’ has a reduplicated 3rd pl. preterite raru 
‘they rowed’ from *rerun. 

15.90. w-Umlaut. Closely allied with u-umlaut was w-umlaut, caused by a follow- 
ing w (later becoming v). In addition to the above effects, this also changed i to y 
(pronounced like German #), as in the verb slyngva ‘to fling, sling’. 

15.91. i-Umlaut. Norse had i-umlaut just like its West Germanic cousins, whereby 
an i or j (the glide j) fronted a vowel in a preceding syllable. The effects of this can 
already be seen in later Runic. The umlauting of the back vowels a, 0, and » and 
their long counterparts proceeded as in West Germanic (§15.48), with the outcomes 
spelled e @ y for the short vowels and @ @ ¥ for the long ones. Additionally, the 
diphthongs *au and *eu (which developed into j#) were umlauted to ey and ¥, and 
the vowel 9, a product of u-umlaut, was fronted to a like o. Examples include framr 
‘forward’ ~ fremri ‘more forward’; dss ‘god’ (nomin. sing.) ~ asir ‘gods’ (nomin. 
pl.); Roma ‘to come’ ~ komr ‘comes’ (*komiz); fullr ‘full’ ~ fylla ‘to fill (*fulljan); 
fijtiga ‘to fly’ ~ flsigr ‘flies’ (*fleugip). 

15.92. Breaking of e. Finally, we may mention the “breaking” of e, which was 
analogous but not identical to the breaking seen in Old English: e became ea, then 
ja, in a syllable followed by a, as in jafn ‘even’ from *ebna- (cp. OE efen); and it 
became ¢o (later jo and even later jp) before a syllable containing a u (e.g. jotunn 
‘giant’ < *etunaz). 


CONSONANTS 


15.93. For the consonants, a few characteristic changes may be mentioned. The 
most problematic for issues of Germanic subgrouping has been the “hardening” 
of the geminated glides *ww and *jj (see above, §15.41). The old z of Runic 
became r as in West Germanic, e.g. vdro ‘they were’ < *wdazun. Word-imtial j 
disappeared, as in dr ‘year’ (cp. German Jahr) and ungr ‘young’ (cp. German jung), 
which happened also to w word-initially before rounded vowels and resonants, 
as in ord ‘word’, urdu ‘they became’ (cp. German wurden), and lita ‘face’ (cp. 
OE wiitan ‘face’). Where w was not lost, it became v, as in ON buat ‘what’, vatn 
‘water’. 

15.94, Assimilation of consonant clusters. A major source of the unusual look 
of Old Norse vis-a-vis the other old Germanic languages is the great number of 
consonant clusters that underwent assimilation. The rules are too complex to enter 
into here; some examples will suffice: sdtti ‘sought’ (cp. OE sdhte); finna ‘to find’ 
(cp. OE findan); batt ‘bound’ (cp. OE band); villr ‘wild’ (cp. OE wild); Porr ‘Thor’ 
(literally ‘thunder’ < *Punraz, cp. OE bunor); and drekka ‘to drink’ (cp. OE drincan). 


Morphology 


15.95. Old Norse nouns and verbs show the same behavior and inflectional categories 
as in contemporary relatives like Old English and Old High German. Due to the mass- 
ive series of umlauts, the vowel alternations in stems can be complex, even more so 
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than in Old English (see §15.61): for example, the nominative, dative, and genitive 
singular of the word for ‘father’ was fadir, fedr, fodur. Verbs do have one significant 
inflectional difference from the rest of Germanic in that the 3rd singular ending in 
the present tense was *-z, displacing the inherited ending *-p. This spread from the 
2nd singular. Hence berr (< “ber-iz) means both ‘you carry’ and ‘(s)he carries’. 


ENCLITIC ELEMENTS 


15.96. Characteristic of Old Norse is a high degree of enclisis of pronouns and 
adverbs that in the other Germanic languages remained separate words. The Norse 
definite article is ordinarily suffixed to the word it modifies: masc. -(i)nn (e.g. ulfr- 
inn ‘the wolf’), fem. -(i)n (e.g. kona-n ‘the woman’), neut. -(i)t (e.g. auga-t ‘the eye’). 
Old Norse created a class of reflexive or middle verbs by suffixing -mk (1st person) 
and -sk (2nd and 3rd persons), reduced forms of the reflexive pronouns mik and 
sik, as in kalla-sk ‘calls himself/herself, is called’ and kollu-mk ‘I am called’. 
15.97, Of some historical interest are the numerous Norse negators. Originally 
they were not negators at all, but were used to emphasize negative words; later they 
acquired negative meaning of their own. A negative suffix -gi is found in engi ‘no, 
none’ (ein ‘one’ + -gi), ekki ‘nothing’ (neut. eitt of ein + -gi), eigi ‘not’ (ei ‘ever’ + -gi), 
and hvergi ‘nowhere’. The suffix -gi comes ultimately from PIE *k“id, in its use as 
an indefinitizing suffix (e.g. Latin quis-quis ‘anyone’; recall also the history of Gk. 
ou ‘not’ in §7.24). Of particular interest are the enclitic negative suffixes -a and -at 
attached to verbs, sometimes together with enclitic suffixed subject particles, e.g. 
es-a ‘is nov’, vas-k-a ‘I was not’ (-k, enclitic form of ek ‘T), hef-k-at-ek ‘I have not’ 
(with doubled enclitic pronoun). Etymologically these are from unstressed ein and eit 
‘one’. The acquisition of negative meaning by words that were not negative to begin 
with is paralleled in numerous other languages, as with French pas (recall again §7.24). 


The modern Scandinavian languages 


15.98. Beginning about the ninth century the Runic inscriptions in Scandinavia 
begin to show regional differences, especially a general split into a West Nordic and 
an East Nordic variety, corresponding to the modern groups of West Scandinavian 
and East Scandinavian. Overall, the western dialects are more conservative than the 
eastern ones. 

15.99. In the ninth century, explorers from the western Norwegian coast settled 
Iceland; their language developed into what is now known as Icelandic. The language 
of Iceland stayed remarkably conservative; speakers of modern Icelandic can read 
the Old Norse sagas and other literature without great difficulry. Modern Icelandic 
still retains three genders, four cases in the noun, and essentially the same pronominal 
and verbal system as in Old Icelandic. In pronunciation, however, there have been 
extensive changes. Close to Icelandic is Faroese, the language of the Faroe Islands 
between Iceland and the Shetland Islands, settled also by western Norwegians around 
the same time as Iceland. A handful of Faroese runic inscriptions are known from 
c. 1000-1500, as well as a few documents from the end of the thirteenth century; 
overall, though, little Faroese literature was produced until the nineteenth century, 
when Danish ceased to be the standard written language. 

15.100. The North Germanic dialect of Norway developed into Norwegian, 
first recognizable as such (in the form of Old Norwegian) in the twelfth century. 
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Norwegian is notable for having developed contrasting tonal contours in words 
of more than one syllable, called accent 1 (falling-rising; developed on words that 
were originally monosyllables like kommer ‘comes’ < ON komr) and accent 2 
(rising-falling-rising; developed on words that were originally polysyllabic, as in 
gater ‘streets’ < ON gotur). 

15.101. To East Scandinavian belongs first of all Danish, arguably the least 
conservative Scandinavian language, which can be inscriptionally distinguished by 
1000 or so (Old Danish), with the first Danish manuscripts dating to the thirteenth 
century. During the Middle Ages, it merged the Old Norse masculine and feminine 
genders into a single (common) gender, lost all the cases besides the nominative and 
genitive, and came under considerable influence from the neighboring Low German 
dialects to the south, from which it has made extensive morphological borrowings. 
Most Danish dialects have an unusual phonetic feature called sted, which is similar 
to a glottal stop near final consonants in monosyllables. 

15.102. Around the same time as Old Danish came into existence we can also 
distinguish Old Swedish. Swedish, like Danish, lost most of the cases in the noun, 
but most dialects except the standard language have kept the three-way gender 
distinction. It also has the accentual contrasts of Norwegian. 


Old Norse text sample 


15.103, The opening of the Prymskvida or The Lay of Thrym, a famous tale in the 
Poetic Edda (given here in the linguistic form of its probable tenth-century origin 
rather than that of the manuscript from 1270). 


1. Vreidr vas ba Ving-Pérr_ es vaknadi 
ok sins hamars of saknadi; 
skegg nam at hrista, skor nam at dyja, 
ré0 Jardar burr um at preifask. 


2 Ok hann pat orda alls fyrst of kvad: 
‘Heyrdu na, Loki, hvat ni melik, 
es engi veit jardar hvergi 
né upphimins: Ass es stolinn hamri!? 


1 Enraged was Ving-Thor, when he woke up 
and missed his hammer; 
he began to shake his beard, he began to shake his hair, 
the son of Earth groped about himself. 


2 And he said first of all these words: 
“Hear now, Loki, what I now say, 
which no one knows anywhere on earth 
nor in heaven above: the god has had his hammer stolen!” 


15.103a. Notes. 1. vreidr: ‘enraged’, cp. Eng. wrath. The manuscript has just re:dr, showing 
the loss of v- before liquids; but when this poem was composed, the v- must have still been 
there because the word has to alliterate with Ving-. Ving-Pérr: ‘Swinging Thor’, referring 
to Thor’s attribute of swinging his hammer. vaknadi: ‘woke up, awakened’, intransitive. ON 
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has a class of verbs m -na- that have intransitive inchoative meaning (‘become X’); exactly 
how they connect with other nasal presents in Germanic and IE is not fully clear. ok: ‘and’, 
cp. German auch ‘also’. hamars: ‘hammer’, genitive object of the verb sakna ‘to miss’. nam: 
lit. ‘took’, here more weakly ‘did’; cognate with German nahm and used in Eddic poetry 
as an auxiliary for metrical convenience. at: ‘to’ with infinitives. 164: lit. ‘counseled’, also ‘set 
about (to... }’ or just ‘did’, so here ‘set about to grope’ or just ‘did grope’. The infinitive is 
7d0a, cognate with German raten ‘counsel, advise’. Jardar: ‘Earth’, mother of Thor; nomin, 
sing. jord. preifask: ‘to grope’; -a is the infinitive ending, cognate with German -en (OHG 
-an), and -sk is a reflexive suffix; §15.96. 

2. orda: ‘words’, genit. pl, with pat (lit. ‘that of words’); see §15.93. kvad: ‘spoke’, cognate 
with Eng. quoth. heyrdu: ‘Hear you’, a combination of heyr ‘hear’ and the 2nd sing. pronoun 
pu. Loki: Loki, a god and trickster figure. mzelik: ‘I say’, combination of mali and suffixed 
clitic pronoun -& (cp. Runic -ka, the suffixed form of ek). engi: ‘no one’, originally ‘anyone’, 
but over time it achieved negative force by being always used with a negative, like French 
personne ‘no one’, lit. ‘person’. veit: ‘knows’, German weif, Goth. wait. hvergi: ‘anywhere, 
nowhere’, composed of bver “some)where’ and the negative particle -gi; see §15.97 above. 
upphimins: ‘up-heaven, the sky above’. The word is part of a traditional formula meaning 
‘earth and up-heaven’ that also appears in OE and OHG, Ass: ‘god’, nomin, sing., stem 
ds-; pl. sir. The word comes from PIE *h,ens-, having derivatives pertaining to royalty and 
deities, such as Hitt. baS3us ‘king’ and Ved. dsu-ra- ‘lord’. The last sentence literally means 
‘The god 1s robbed as to (his) hammer’, 


For Further Reading 


The debate about the internal subgrouping of the Germanic branch is thoughtfully treated in 
Nielsen 1989 and 2000, For beginners coming at Germanic from the English point of view, 
see especially Robinson 1992. A good overall history of Germanic, though dated in places, 
is Prokosch 1939; more recently, see the linguistic and cultural overview in Green 1998. 
Bammesberger 1990 is a very useful overview of Germanic nominal morphology, with many 
comparative lists; similar but not as good is Bammesberger 1986, on the verb. An excellent 
exhaustive comparative listing of the Germanic strong verbs is Seebold 1970. 

The standard edition of the older Runic inscriptions known by the mid-1960s is Krause 
and Jankuhn 1966 (see also Krause 1971 for grammar); a bit more recent, and in English, is 
Antonsen 1975, although some of his interpretations must be treated with caution. Antonsen’s 
book includes a brief grammar of Runic. The complete Gothic Bible, with glossary, is in 
Streitberg 2000; of several good available comparative grammars of Gothic, Krause 1968 
and Braune 1981 may be mentioned. The standard grammar of Old High German is Braune 
1987, with an accompanying reader (Braune 1994). For Old English, consult the classic 
grammar of Alistair Campbell (Campbell 1959); and for Old Saxon, see Holthausen 1921. 
The standard introduction to Old Norse in English, with a wide selection of texts and 
glossary, is Gordon 1962, also with a (rather bare) grammatical sketch. In German, see also 
the grammar of Noreen 1923. 

Many of the standard etymological dictionaries are in German. For Old English, Holthausen 
1934 lists cognates in and outside Germanic but few reconstructions; for the modern lan- 
guage, see Watkins 2000 (discussed in chapter 2). A Gothic etymological dictionary is Lehmann 
1986, although the IE reconstructions deviate somewhat from standard notation. An up-to- 
date and exhaustively researched Old High German dictionary, with full etymological infor- 
mation and contributions by several major Indo-Europeanists, is underway and has progressed 
through the letter E: Althochdeutsches Wérterbuch (Berlin: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1952— ). Quite useful for German and Germanic etymology is Kluge 2002. Old Norse ety- 
mology is well served by de Vries 1962. 
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For Review 
Know the meanings or significance of the following: 


Northwest weak verb Wulfila High German 


Germanic Verner's variant Verscharfung Consonant Shift 
Grimm’s Law dental preterite /umlaut Heliand 
Verner's Law preterite-present West Saxon Danelaw 
Rasmus Rask "v2" Beowulf Eddas 
strong adjective rune breaking u-umlaut 
weak adjective futhark Great English 
strong verb Crimean Gothic Vowel Shift 
Exercises 


1. Give the Germanic outcomes for the following PIE sounds. Some may have 
more than one answer. 


a *b c ‘fo e ‘1 g “‘f 
b *6 d ‘tt f ‘rf bh *k” j *y 


2 Give the PIE sound from which the boldfaced sounds in the English words below 
are likely to have descended: 


a leech c seep e stare g hollow 
b quoth d have f root h bloom 


3 Below are some slightly simplified stems in pre-Germanic and their outcomes in 
Modern English. (By “pre-Germanic” is meant here essentially PIE after laryngeal 
loss and compensatory lengthening, and the centum merger of velars.) Using 
§§15.6-9 and 15.15, apply the sound changes of Grimm’s Law, Verner’s Law, 
and the accent shift to each of the pre-Germanic forms. Do this step by step as 
in the following example: 


Example: pre-Germanic “*upéio-, Modern English evil 


answer: “upélo- — *ufélo- by Grimm | 
*ufélo- > *ubélo- by Verner 
*ubélo- => *dibelo- by accent shift 


Not all the forms undergo change. Once a pre-Germanic sound has shifted 
according to one part of Grimm’s Law, it will not be affected by any other part of 
Grimm’s Law that happened earlier. A diphthong counts as a single vowel (or 
syllable) for the purposes of this problem. 

In group (a), the English gloss is at the same time the English descendant form. 
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pre-Germanic English pre-Germanic English 

a *abelo- apple *dho- do 
*4talo- Ethel(-red) *ghé- go 
*trél- three *gné- know 
*tritio- third *gnéuo- knee 
*réise- rise *léuse- lose 
*roisié- rear *dhrénge- drink 
*sédio- seat *dhrongié- drench 
*sodié- set *sténge- stink 
*foitié- lead *stongio- stench 

b *péku- payment *séute- boil 
*bhére- carry *sutond- boiled, soaked 
*bhrrond- (having been) carried *lusond- lost 
*upér above *alto- aged 
*kaso- rabbit 


4 For each of the forms in 3b above, try to figure out what the Modern English 
descendant is. 


5 Given the changes that affected vowels in the history of Germanic and Old 
English as detailed in §§15.14 and 15.57, determine which ablaut grade in IE is 
continued by the Old English words given below. The Modern English descendant 
is given when different from Old English, but do not use it to answer this ques- 
tion. Some of the PIE forms have been slightly simplified. Aside from the sound 
changes given in the text, you will need to know the following: Gmc. *u > OE 0 
except before r or m; and, for the purposes of this exercise, Gmc. *e > OE i. 
Remember too that PIE “é > West Germanic *a. 

Example: Given the root “sed- ‘sit’ and OE sado! ‘saddle’, the ain OE must 
come from PIE *o, hence sadol continues a PIE o-grade (“sod-). 


a *lag- ‘to collect, gather; say’: OE lace ‘physician’ (< “one who speaks magic 
words’) (early Mod. Eng. feech) 

b *lendh- ‘land’: OE land 

c ‘*yes- ‘to put on clothes’: OE werian (Mod. Eng. wear) 

d *dhreibh- ‘to drive, push’: OE drift 

e *reg- ‘to direct’: OE riht ‘right (Mod. Eng. right) 

f *reg- ‘to direct’: OE gerecenian ‘to arrange in order, account’ (Mod. Eng. 
reckon) (Hint: in pre-OE the word would have been *gerecinian) 

g “dhers- ‘to dare’: OE 3rd sing. durst 

h_ *reudh- ‘to clear land’: OE rodd ‘stick’ (Mod. Eng. red) 

i *nem- ‘to take’: OE numen ‘seized’ (Mod. Eng. numb) 


6 Provide a historical explanation for the boldfaced consonant alternations seen 
in the Modern English pairs freeze ~ frore (archaic, ‘cold, frozen’) and seethe 
~ sodden. 
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7 The pre-Old English torms *stankja and “drankjan became Modern English stench 
and drench. Determine from this what chronological order the three sound changes 
of umfaut, loss of j, and palatalization happened in with respect to each other. 
More than one order is possible. 


8 The form ‘drankjan above literally meant ‘to make drink’. What is its history, in 
Indo-European terms? 


9 Account for the loss of the nin the OE 3rd pl. ending -ap (§15.61), assuming the 
immediately preceding stage was *-ap. 


10 Provide an explanation based in Indo-European morphology and Germanic 
phonology for why the preterite presents, uniquely among Germanic verbs in the 
indicative mood, lack an inflectional ending in the 3rd person singular. 


41 Based on the Germanic word for ‘daughter’, *duhter-, did Grimm’s Law precede 
the loss of laryngeals, or vice versa? Explain your answer. 


PIE Vocabulary Vil: Position and Motion 


*h,es- ‘be’: Hitt. 68zi ‘is’, Ved. sti ‘is’, Lat. est ‘is’, Eng. 1s 

*sed- ‘sit’: Ved. dsadat ‘sat’, Gk. hézomai ‘I sit’, Lat. sedeé ‘| sit’, OCS sédéti ‘to sit’ 

*legh- ‘ue’: Gk. lékhetai ‘lies’, OCS lezati ‘to lie’ 

*kei- ‘lie’: Luv. ziyari ‘lies’, Ved. Saye ‘lies’, Gk. keitai ‘lies’ 

*steh,- ‘sano’: Ved. t/sthati ‘stands’, Gk. (Doric) h/stami ‘| stand’, Lat. stare ‘to stand’ 

*h,ei- ‘go’: Hitt. it ‘gol’, Ved. étf ‘goes’, Gk. efmi ‘| (will) go’, Lat. ed ‘I go’ 

*g”em- ‘come, go’: Gk. baind ‘I come’, Lat. uenié ‘| come’ 

“sek"- ‘follow’: Ved. sdcate ‘follows’, Gk. hépetai ‘follows’, Lat. sequitur ‘follows’ 

*yegh- ‘convey’: Hieroglyphic Luv. wa-zi/a- ‘drive’, Ved. vahati ‘drives’, Lat. uehd ‘I 
convey’, OCS vezo ‘I drive’ 

“bher- ‘pear’: Ved. bhdrati ‘carries’, Gk. phéré ‘| carry’, Lat. ferd ‘| carry’, OCS bero 
4 take’ 

*heg- ‘drive, draw’: Ved. djati ‘drives’, Gk. gd ‘I lead’, Lat. ago ‘I drive, do’, Arm. 
acem ‘| lead’, Toch. AB ak- ‘go, lead’ 


16 Armenian 


Introduction 


16.1, Little is known about the origin of the Armenians. The region in north- 
east Turkey that they have occupied throughout their known history is called Haya’a 
in Anatolian cuneiform texts from the mid-second millennium 8c, a name that has 
been plausibly compared with Hay, the Armenian word for ‘(an) Armenian’. But 
from the available evidence it does not appear that the Armenians or their ancestors 
had settled this region by that early date. The Greek historian Herodotus and 
other ancient sources agree that they were newcomers into Anatolia; Herodotus 
identifies them with the Phrygians. While this identification is probably not correct 
per se, it is likely that they and the Phrygians belonged to the same migratory 
waves of Balkan immigrants that started coming into Anatolia in the late second 
millennium sc. The handful of Anatolian loanwords in Armenian, such as xalam 
‘skull’ (cp. Hitt. balanta- ‘head’), were probably picked up during the migration 
eastward through Anatolia. 

16,2. The region in which they settled, around Lake Van, was the home of the 
powerful state of Urartu in the early first millennium sc. (Its name survives, via 
Hebrew, as the name of Mount Ararat.) The Urartians were a non-Indo-European 
people related to the Hurrians (see §10.21); both Hurrian and Urartian furnished 
another set of loanwords into Armenian, such as xnjor ‘apple’ (Hurrian binzuri). 
The Urartian kingdom fell to Assyria in the eighth century Bc, although its culture 
still flourished until the Armenians took over the area in the seventh century 8c. But 
Armenian hegemony did not last long; the region, together with all the other former 
Assyrian principates, were soon swallowed up by the Medes, an Iranian people to 
the east. Armenia became one of the vassal states of the large Iranian confederacy 
that formed the basis for the Persian Empire of the Achaemenids (see $11.26). It 
is during the Achaemenid dynasty that Armenia finally enters history as a Persian 
province called Arminiya- in the Bisotun inscription of Darius the Great. 

16.3. The cultural and political domination of Armenia by Iranian civilizations 
continued into Middle Iranian times. The linguistic impact of this was enormous. 
There was a prodigious infusion of Iranian loanwords, especially from Parthian, 
the language of the Arsacid dynasty (247 Bc-ap 224; §11.38), as well as a sizeable 
number from Aramaic, an important administrative language both in the Persian 
Empire and in Middle Iranian times. The advent of Hellenism brought many Greek 
words into Armenian too, but it is really the Iranian loans that typify the lexical 
makeup of the classical language. They are considerably more numerous than the 
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Norman French loanwords in English, and misled two or three generations of Indo- 
Europeanists into thinking that Armenian was an Iranian language. 

16.4. Not until 1877 was it proved that Armenian belonged to its own branch 
of Indo-European. The proof was furnished by a young scholar named Heinrich 
Hiibschmann, then near the beginning of his career. His reasoning bears retelling, 
for it is an instructive example of good common sense. First, he pointed out that 
Armenian often possessed two words or morphemes for a particular concept, such 
as jern, the ordinary word for ‘hand’, alongside dast, which is borrowed from 
Persian and appears in a number of compounds. The Iranian words were easy to 
recognize, but once they were weeded out the residue of words that was left had 
systematically different outcomes of the PIE sounds from the Iranian outcomes. 
These words were then recognized by Hiibschmann as the native lexical core of the 
language. Hiibschmann further showed that the Armenian inflectional endings were 
wholly different from those of Iranian, and since inflectional morphology is rarely 
borrowed, these endings must also have been inherited. 

In spite of the fundamental advances made in Armenian historical linguistics 
by Hiibschmann and later scholars like Antoine Meillet, Armenian is still difficult 
for IE studies. This is primarily due to the small number of native forms left in the 
language by the time of its earliest attestation: no more than about 450 words are 
inherited. The small stock of native words has left precious few examples of many 
Armenian sound changes, some of which are among the most bizarre in the whole 
IE family (see below). 

16.5. The relationship of Armenian to the other branches of IE has been much 
discussed. It shares certain features with Greek, Indo-Iranian, and Phrygian, leading 
numerous researchers to group these branches together as common descendants 
of a single dialect area of late PIE. But by the time we reach our earliest Armenian 
records in the fifth century AD (nearly two millennia after the earliest recorded 
Greek and Indo-Iranian), the evidence of any such early kinship has been reduced 
to a few tantalizing pieces. 

16.6. The writing down of Armenian was a product of Christianization. Armenia 
was the first country to adopt Christianity as the state religion, around the year 300, 
replacing the Zoroastrianism that had been taken over from the Iranians. In the 
early fifth century, according to tradition, a cleric and scholar named Mesrob Mastoc* 
(or Mesrop Mashtots, 360?-440) devised an alphabet for writing Christian works 
in Armenian. The alphabet is largely based on Greek, and contains 36 letters (two 
additional ones were added in the twelfth century). It is excellently designed, as every 
sound in the language is represented by a single letter and vice versa, with only a 
very few exceptions. Mesrob used the alphabet to record the earliest translations into 
Armenian from Greek and Syriac; the Armenian translation of the Bible, which was 
partly due to Mesrob himself, was completed in the first half of the fifth century. 

16.7. The fifth century is regarded as the golden age of Armenian literature and 
of the literary language called Classical Armenian or Grabar, which remained the 
standard into the nineteenth century. The best Classical Armenian 1s held to be that 
of the historian Eznik, whose Against the Sects (Etc alandoc‘), written shortly before 
450, is a valuable source of information on pre-Christian Armenian religion. Also 
from around this time are various histories, especially those of EliSé, P’awstos, Lazar 
of P‘arpi, an anonymous historian known as Agat‘angelos (Agathangelos), and 
Koriwn, who wrote a biography of Mesrob. Also very prominent is Movsés Xorenac‘i 
(Moses of Choren), who is important for Indo-European studies in preserving some 
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Map 16.1 Greater Armenia during the early Christian era 


native folklore and poetry. Although Movsés is traditionally dated to the fifth century 
as well, Western scholars now think he wrote considerably later, around the ninth 
century. Much of early Classical Armenian literature was translated from Greek or 
Syriac, and its often excessive faithfulness to the syntax of those originals even led 
to violation of the grammatical rules of Armenian itself. Our knowledge of Classical 
Armenian syntax is therefore not always on a solid footing. Aside from the few 
tantalizing bits preserved in Movsés, we unfortunately possess essentially no pre- 
Christian Armenian literature. 

16.8. No manuscripts from the early centuries of Armenian literacy survive, although 
there are inscriptions beginning already in the fifth century. The oldest known manu- 
script is the so-called Moscow Gospel, which was copied in 887, but most manuscripts 
are from a good deal later. (Ezmk, for example, is only preserved in one manuscript 
that dates to 1280, over 800 years after he wrote.) As is always true in such cases, 
many modernizations and interpolations of later material have crept in. 

16.9. The classical period was followed by the Middle Armenian period. The 
best-known variety of Middle Armenian is the official court language of the Cilician 
kingdom (1080-1375) in southeast Turkey. It is intermediate between the classical 
language and modern Western Armenian, one of the two modern literary languages. 
Western Armenian is based on the dialect around Istanbul; Eastern Armenian, 
the official language of Armenia, is based on the dialect around Mount Ararat 
and Erevan, the capital. The two literary varieties are fairly similar, but aside from 
thesc there exist scores of tremendously varied dialects, some of which have under- 
gone sigmificant phonological and syntactic transformation under the influence of 
neighboring Turkic and Caucasian languages. (The diaspora durimg and after the 
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genocide of Turkish Armenians in 1915-23 has brought speakers of most of the 
Western dialects to the United States.) The modern standard language has not been 
free of these influences either; in many areas of syntax, such as subordinate clausal 
structure, it more greatly resembles a Turkic language than an Indo-European one. 
Morphologically, modern Armenian has maintained essentially the same case sys- 
tem in the noun as the classical language, but has markedly changed verbal conjuga- 
tion by introducing many periphrastic verbal constructions especially in the present 
and future tenses. 

16.10. Classical Armenian is quite homogeneous across different authors from dif- 
ferent areas, and may have been designed as a kind of regional standard. Supporting 
this hypothesis are indications of dialect mixture: the outcomes of several PIE sounds 
are not consistent, such as *p and *s (see §§16.13 and 23 below). The language had 
three parallel series of stops and affricates: a plain voiceless series p t k c é (the c 
represents the ts-sound of bets, and ¢ is the ch-sound of cheese); a parallel voiced 
series b d g j j; and a voiceless aspirated series transliterated as p‘ t° kc‘ €*. 

In addition to these consonants, Armenian had the fricatives s z v and x (the ch- 
sound of Bach in German), the nasals m and n, the glides y and w, and four liquids 
written | r ? #. The two Ps designate “light” and “dark” (velarized) J, the latter 
becoming later a voiced uvular fricative [s] (a sound similar to French r). The # 
represented a trilled r, whereas ordinary r represented just a single tap. 

16.11. There were seven vowels, transliterated as a e é i o ow a. The sequence ow 
represented the sound (the Armenian convention of writing it as ow is borrowed 
from Greek, which used ox in its alphabet to write the same sound). Many authors 
transliterate ow as u, but we shall use ow. The schwa (a) was only written at the 
beginning of a word (e.g. and ‘with, along’), where it comes historically from a full 
vowel; but in the spoken language it frequently occurred preceding or breaking up 
consonant clusters, in which case it was not written (so dpanem ‘I write’ was pro- 
nounced dapanem, and zmnané ‘from him’ was pronounced azmanane). 


From PIE to Classical Armenian 
Phonology 


CONSONANTS 


16.12. Stops. Armenian is a satem language. The PIE labiovelars lost their 
labialization and became plain velars (k‘, k, or g, according to §§16.13-15 below), as 
in elik* the left’ < *elik”et. The palatals became fricatives or affricates — specifically, 
*h > s, "8 > c, and *gh > j: *dekmp ‘ten’ > tasn (with unexplained -a-); *genh,-o- 
‘race, kind’ > cin; “bhrgb- ‘high’ > barjr (cp. Eng. burg). It is possible that z is 
another outcome of *8(h), as in déz ‘heap, pile’ < *dhoigho- and méz ‘urine’ 
< *hymeigho-, but these may also be loanwords from Iranian. 

16.13. The three PIE series of plain voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated stops 
are kept distinct in Armenian, as also in Greek, Italic, Indic, and Germanic; but 
all three shifted. The shift is similar to Grimm’s Law in Germanic (see §15.6) and 
is often called the Armenian Consonant Shift. The plain voiceless stops *t and 
*k (with *k representing both PIE *k and *k” as per above) became the voiceless 
aspirates t and &‘ (e.g. pronominal stem *to- > Arm. t‘e ‘that’; “elik”’et ‘he left’ > 
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elik‘). Exceptional was *p, which only very rarely became the expected p* (e.g. 
p‘etowr ‘feather’ < *pet- ‘fly’). Usually it became » or completely disappeared at 
the beginning of a word, as in howr ‘fire’ < *peb,ur (cp. Gk. pir ‘fire’) and otn 
‘foot’ < accusative sing. *pod-m (cp. Gk. pod- and also §16.32 below); and word- 
internally *p became w, as in the conjunction ew ‘and’ < *epi (cp. Gk. epi ‘upon’). 
For the development of *t word-internally, see §16.31. 

16.14. The voiced stops *b *d *g (from both *g and *g”) became the voiceless 
saps pt k, as in tam ‘ give’ < *deh;- (cp. OCS dami ‘I will give’), and kov ‘cow’ 
< *g”ou- (cp. Eng. cow). 

16.15. The voiced aspirates *bh * db * gh (from both *gh and *g“h) become voiced 
stops. Examples include berem ‘I carry’ < *bher-e-; d-nem ‘I place’ < *dbb,-ne- 
(from the zero-grade of *dheb,- ‘place, put’, cp. Skt. dhd-); and még ‘cloud’ < 
*bymeigh- (cp. Ved. meghd- ‘rain’). The outcome of *gh (meaning both PIE *gh and 
*gb) is complicated by a palatalization rule that changed it to j before e or i, as for 
example in jerm ‘heat’ from *g”bermo- (cp. Gk. thermés). Word-internally, *bb 
was weakened like *p to w, as in the suffix -awor ‘bearing, having’ discussed below 
in §16.41 that is ultimately from PIE *bhoro-. 

16.16. Liquids and nasals. The liquids and nasals stayed mostly unchanged: 1st sing. 
present-tense ending -m < “-m/(i); hing ‘five’ < *penk'e; sterj ‘sterile’ < *ster-; lizem 
‘I lick’ < *leigh-. In some positions, especially before other consonants, the / was 
pronounced as a “dark” or velar f, as in kalni ‘oak’. Nasals disappeared word-finally 
after vowels, hence the endingless accusative sing. of words like get ‘river’ < *ued- 
om (from the same root as Eng. wet). For the initial g- in this word, see §16.18. 

16.17. The syllabic liquids and nasals developed an a before them, as in angorce 
‘inactive’ < *#-uorg- and arbi ‘I drank’ < *sybb- (cp. Lat. sorbére ‘to soak up’). 
Word-finally, the syllabic nasals became -#, as in the numerals ewt‘n ‘seven’ and 
tasn ‘ten’ from *septm and *dekm. Compare also §16.32 below. 

16.18. Glides. The PIE glides are not preserved as such. PIE *i mostly disappeared, 
as in erek‘ ‘three’ < *treies, but after resonants it became j: jnjem ‘I wipe, clean’ 
< *g”hen-ie- (root *g“hen- ‘beat’), off ‘entire’ < *ol-io-. The other glide, *#, became 
g word-initially, via an intermediate stage *gu. This is a common, albeit strange- 
looking, change; compare the same development in British Celtic, §14.54, and 
East and North Germanic, §15.41. Examples include gorc ‘work’ < *uorgo- (cp. 
Eng. work) and gitem ‘I know’ < *yeid- (cp. Ved. véda ‘I know’). Between vowels, 
however, v is the result, as shown most dramatically by the phrase ger i veroy 
‘above and beyond’, literally ‘above on top’, where both ger and ver(-) continue an 
earlier *yer- (formed from *uper ‘above’ after the *-p- was lost). 

16.19, Consonant clusters containing *% show similar developments, some of 
them quite unusual. The cluster *su became &*, as in k‘oyr ‘sister’ from *su#esor-; 
presumably what happened here is that *s¢ became *hy (cp. §16.23 below), which 
was essentially a voiceless labiovelar glide like the wh- in some pronunciations 
of Eng. what; this then developed into a voiceless aspirated velar stop k* parallel 
to the development of voiced *y into voiced g above. Similarly, *w developed into 
k next to the voiceless stop *k in the cluster «ky, which became sk, as in skownd 
‘little dog’ < *kuon-t- (cp. Eng. bound). 

Especially famous (or infamous) in the annals of IE phonology is the Armenian 
outcome of PIE *du: it became rk, as in the word for ‘two’, erkow (the e- is a later 
prothetic vowel). While we cannot fully reconstruct all the intermediate stages of 
this change, it is clear that the velar & is the outcome of the glide, as above, and the 
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r is a rhotacized continuation of the d. The change is fully regular, and we have 
several other examples of it: erkar ‘long’ < *dueh,ro- (cp. Doric Gk. d(w)ards ‘long’); 
erkné‘im ‘I fear’ (earlier *erki-né‘im < *dui-n-sk-, cp. Gk. perfect (dé)-d(w)i-men 
‘we are afraid’); and erkn ‘birth-pangs’ < *h,duon-. 

16.20. Laryngeals. Laryngeals, when vocalized, turn into a in Armenian, as in 
hayr ‘father’ < *pater- < *ph,ter-; this is the same development seen in Italic, Celtic, 
and Germanic. In longer words, sometimes they were vocalized and sometimes not: 
contrast dowstr ‘daughter’, without a reflex of the laryngeal (< *dhugh,ter-, cp. Gk. 
thugdtér), with arawr ‘plow’, which has a reflex (< *h,erh;tro-, cp. Gk. drotron). 

16.21. Armenian shares with Phrygian and Greek the phenomenon of vocalizing 
word-initial laryngeals before consonants, usually (but not always) as a-, as in aganim 
‘I spend the night’ (ultimately from *h,wes-, cp. Gk. d(w)esa ‘I spent the night’, Hitt. 
buis- ‘live’), ayr ‘man’ < *aynr- < *aner- < *hyner-, and erek ‘evening’ < *hreg”os 
(cp. Gk. érebos ‘darkness of the underworld’). But reflexes of word-initial laryngeals 
are not preserved as consistently as in Greek. 

16.22. Some have claimed that Armenian preserves word-initial laryngeals 
before vowels as h, similar to Anatolian (see §9.5). This claim is based on a number 
of tantalizing forms such as haw ‘grandfather’ (PIE *h,euh,os, cp. Hitt. pubbas 
‘grandfather’), hanem ‘I draw out’ (*h,en-, cp. Hitt. ban- ‘scoop’), and hot ‘odor’ 
(*hjed-). On the other hand, such an h is lacking in other words where one might 
expect it, as ost ‘branch’ (< *h,ezd-, cp. Hitt. bagduir) and oror ‘gull’ (if from 
*ber(o)n-, cp. Hitt. baran- ‘eagle’). A rather grave difficulty is the fact that h’s were 
not infrequently added to vowel-initial words, leading to doublets like ogi ‘breath’ 
~ hogi ‘spirit? and arbil ‘to drink’ ~ harbil ‘to be intoxicated’. The interpretation 
of forms like haw is therefore disputed. 

16.23. Sibilant *s. PIE *s usually disappeared word-initially and between vowels, as 
in the words at ‘salt’ (< *sal-) and k‘oyr ‘sister’ (< *hueur < *suesor-). But sometimes 
it became / initially, as in hin ‘old’ < *seno-. At the end of words, it appears that the 
outcome is (oddly) often &‘, but as this outcome is only found in plurals, we do not 
know if the -k* comes directly from *-s or is due to some morphological analogy. 
Nevertheless, the correspondences are rather striking: compare the nomin. pl. otk* 
‘feet’ with Gk. pddes; the 1st pl. verbal ending -mk* with Lat. -mus, Ved. -mas; and 
note also the word for ‘three’, erek‘ < *treies. In at least one environment, final *-s 
remained, namely the accusative plural from *-ns, as in gets ‘rivers’ < earlier *uedons. 


VOWELS 


16.24. The short vowels usually stayed intact: ac-em ‘I lead’, cp. Lat. ag-6 ‘I lead’; 
cer ‘old man’, cp. Gk. gérén ‘old man’; elik‘ ‘he left’, cp. Gk. élipe ‘he left’; hot 
‘smell’, cp. Lat. odor; dowstr ‘daughter’ (ow = u), cp. Gk. thugdtér ‘daughter’. In 
unaccented syllables i and u were deleted (see §16.28 below). 

16.25. The long vowels became short. The long mid vowels *é and *6 were raised 
to i and ow (= u): mi (negative used in prohibitions), cp. Gk. mé; towrk‘ ‘gift’, cp. 
Gk. déron. Long *d was shortened to a, as in awr ‘day’, cp. Gk. (Doric) amar. Long 
*7 was shortened to i, as in k‘san ‘twenty’ < earlier *k‘isan < *uikmti, and *a% was 
probably shortened as well, as in jowkn ‘fish’ if from *dhghi-. 

16.26. Diphthongs. The PIE diphthongs *ai and *au remain unchanged, as in ayc 
‘goat’ (cp. Gk. aig-) and awl ‘place to spend the night’ (cp. Gk. adilis). The diph- 
thongs *ew and *ou both became oy: loys ‘light’ (*leuk- or *louk-). Finally, *ei and 
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*oi became “é, as in the 3rd sing. aorist eléz ‘he licked’ (< *eleighet) and téz ‘heap, 
pile’ (< *dhoigh-o-, cp. Gk. totkhos ‘wall’). 


STRESS AND LOSS OF FINAL SYLLABLES 


16.27. At some point in the prehistory of Armenian, the mobile PIE accent was 
fixed on the penultimate syllable. After this, most vowels in final syllables were lost, 
and ~ usually but not always — final consonants. Thus for example the PIE imperfect 
* ebheret ‘he was carrying’ became Armenian {aorist) eber. The loss of final syllables 
resulted in the stress now being word-final, since the old penultimate syllables be- 
came the new final syllables. (The same thing happened in the history of French to 
give the word-final accent that Modern French has; a word like interdit ‘forbidden’ 
comes from Latin interdictus.) 

16.28. The stress on final syllables resulted in weakening and syncope of certain 
non-final syllables, and led to a series of vowel alternations depending on the posi- 
tion of the stress. Underlying i and ow (u) disappear outright when not stressed 
or word-initial: thus compare gir ‘letter’ with grem ‘I write’ (< *girem) and k‘own 
‘sleep’ with (genitive) k‘noy ‘of sleep’ (< *k“ownoy). Other alternations are found as 
well: még ‘cloud’ (earlier *meig) ~ migamac ‘foggy’; loys ‘light’ ~ lowsawor ‘lumi- 
nous’; matean ‘book’ ~ matenagir ‘writer’. (Migamac and lowsawor show that when 
i and ow result from reduction of a diphthong, they remain even when unstressed.) 


Morphology 


16.29. Armenian has undergone moderate simplification of PIE inflectional morphol- 
ogy. A total of seven cases — most of the PIE inventory ~ are distinguished in nouns 
and pronouns (nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, instrumental, locative, and 
ablative), although no single noun or pronoun distinguishes all seven. The dual 
has been lost everywhere. The verbal system of Classical Armenian is quite similar 
to that of PIE, but interestingly few of the actual forms are inherited. The present 
and aorist have survived, while the perfect has disappeared, as has the imperfect 
(although several individual imperfects were transferred over to the aorist category 
and survive as aorists, such as eber above). A new imperfect was created, as were a 
present and aorist subjunctive. Mediopassive inflection is distinguished from active 
inflection by a stem change, and by partially different endings in the aorist. Only 
one participle is found. 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


16.30. Nouns were declined in vocalic and consonantal stems. Four vocalic stems, 
in 0, a, i, and ow (u), are found, exemplified below by the declensions of get ‘river’, 
am ‘year’, ban ‘word’, and zgest ‘clothing’: 


sg. pl. sg. pl. sg. ph. sg. pl. 
N get — getk* am amk* ban bank zgest zgestk 
A get _— gets am ams ban bans zgest zgests 
GD getoy getoc ami amac bani banic* zgestow zgestowc’ 
L get gets ami ams bani bans zgestow zgests 
Ab getoy getoc‘ amé — amac‘ bané _ banic* zgesté  zgestowc® 


I getov getovk® amaw amawk‘ baniw baniwk‘ zgestow zgestowk® 
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The genitive and dative are not distinguished in nouns, only in pronouns. The 
plural -k* and the accusative plural -s have already been discussed. The instrumental 
contains a -v- or -w- that continues the PIE instrumental ending *-bhi-; this end- 
ing survives more clearly in such old athematic forms as jerb-a-kal ‘taken with the 
hands = prisoner’ < *ghesr-bhi-. The genitive and ablative plural ending -c‘ is of 
uncertain origin. 

16.31. The declension of consonant stems is similar, although some show unex- 
pected alternations in the stem. For example, bayr ‘father’ has a genitive hawr. The 
difference in vocalism is due to different treatments of word-internal *t: before a 
front vowel this stop became the glide y (*hayir < *hatir < *ph,tér), while before back 
vowels and in the consonant cluster *-tr- it became the other glide w, hence bawr < 
*hatros < *phtros. Another kind of stem-alternation in a consonant stem can be 
exemplified by p‘ok‘r ‘small’, pl. p'ok‘ownk‘; it is ultimately a u-stem, into which an 
-r has intruded in the nominative and accusative singular and an -n- in the plural. This 
is reminiscent of the PIE r/n-stems, although it is not fully clear how this Armenian 
paradigm came to be. A true 7/n-stem declension does not exist in Armenian, but a 
trace remains in the 7/n-alternation seen in howr ‘fire’ vs. hn-oc‘ ‘oven’ (cp. §6.31). 

16.32. A small group of nouns, principally otn ‘foot’ and jefn ‘hand’, end in an 
-n that actually continues the old accusative singular ending *-7. The loss of this 
ending in the productive accusative singular of consonant stems is therefore not due 
to sound change, but to morphological analogy with the vocalic stems, where all 
endings in *-Va were lost. 

16.33. Pronouns. Of interest is the system of deictics (“pointing” words such as 
demonstrative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs). Unlike English, which has only a 
two-fold distinction between this and that and between here and there, Armenian, 
like Latin and certain other ancient IE languages, has a three-fold distinction cor- 
responding to the three persons. Unlike Latin, though, the three-way distinction 
is systematically carried out throughout the system of demonstrative pronouns 
and adverbs. Armenian thus has three definite articles, the suffixes -s, -d, and - 
(ultimately < PIE *hi-, *to-, and *eno-/ono-), meaning roughly ‘this (by me)’, ‘that 
(by you)’, ‘that (over by him/her/them)’. From these are formed three demonstrative 
pronouns ays ‘this’, ayd ‘that’, and ayn ‘that (over there)’; three corresponding 
anaphoric pronouns as, da, and na basically function as third person pronouns but 
again depending on how near to the speaker the person or thing referred to stands 
(either physically or metaphorically). Armenian also has not one but three pronouns 
meaning ‘the same’, soyn, doyn, noyn; three locational adverbs for ‘here’ or ‘there’, 
ast, aydr, and; and three interjections meaning ‘behold’, awasik, awadik, awanik. 

The definite article suffixes can be attached not only to nouns, but to any part of, 
speech, so long as it is part of the phrase or clause that is being marked definite. 
(Compare from English the ability of the possessive suffix -’s to be added to any 
part of speech so long as it comes at the end of the noun phrase being marked for 
possession, as in the woman I saw yesterday’s coat.) Thus in zor oc‘d kayel é kez 
xawsel ‘which it is not seemly for you to relate’ (Agat‘angelos 68), the article -d is 
attached to the negative o¢* ‘not’. 


VERBS 


16.34. There were two verb stems, a present stem and an aorist stem, and they 
expressed not only an opposition in tense (non-past vs. past) but also an opposition 
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in aspect (imperfective vs. perfective; see §5.10). While these basic categories are 
inherited, the personal endings have undergone significant change; and a third stem, 
the perfect, has been entirely lost. Some historical details of the personal endings 
will be taken up in the sections to follow. 

The present stem is used to form the present and imperfect indicative, the present 
subjunctive, the prohibitive, and the infinitive. The aorist stem is used to form the 
aorist indicative and subjunctive, the imperative, and a passive participle. 

16.35. Present classes. There are four classes of presents, with stem vowels a, e, i, 
and ow (u). The following verbs will illustrate the present and imperfect: orsam 
T hunt’, orsayi ‘I was hunting’; grem ‘I write’, grei ‘I was writing’; bayim ‘I look’, 
hayei ‘I was looking’; and argelowm ‘I hinder’, argelowi ‘I was hindering’. 


Present Imperfect 
sg. 1 orsam grem hayim  argelowm orsayi grei_ bayer ~—argelowi 
2° orsas gres hayts argelows orsayir greir hayeir argelowir 
3 orsay —_gré hayi argelow orsayr grér hayér  argeloyr 
pl. 1 orsamk® gremk* hayimk‘ argelowmk‘ orsayak’ greak’ hayeak‘ argelowak‘ 
2 orsayk’ grék® hayik« argelowk* orsayik’ greik’ hayeik’ argelowik‘ 
3 orsan  gren  hayin —argelown orsayin grein hayem  argelowin 


The PIE primary personal endings (sing.) *-mi *-si *-ti, (pl.) *-mes(-) *-tes(-) *-nti 
can be seen shining through the Armenian present-tense endings. The preservation 
of the -s in the 2nd singular is probably due to influence from the 2nd singular of 
the verb ‘to be’, which 1s es < *ess < *(b,)es-si (remade from *h,esi; §3.37). The 3rd 
singular ~y is one of the regular developments of intervocalic *¢ (§16.31): thus -ay 
comes from *-a-ti, -€ (< *-ei) from *-e-ti, etc. The imperfect endings are modeled on 
the imperfect of the verb ‘be’, whose paradigm is et eir é in the singular, and eak‘ 
eik‘ ein in the plural. These forms in turn have a complicated history, but the -i- that 
characterizes many of them is probably a continuation of *és- (*e-h,es-), the old 
imperfect stem of *h,es- ‘be’. The 3rd sing. imperfect ending -r is an old middle ending; 
apparently Armenian generalized the middle ending to the 3rd singular of this tense. 

16.36. Origin of the present classes. These four classes of present stems continue 
most of the PIE present formations; the general situation is not unlike that of Italic 
(see §13.13). Presents in -em are kind of a scrap-heap: this class includes old thematic 
presents like berem ‘I carry’ (*bher-e-) and acem ‘I drive’ (*h,e§-e-); *-ie/o-presents 
like jnjem ‘I wipe, I clean’ (< *g“hen-ie-); and causative-iteratives like owtem ‘I eat’ 
(< *h,6d-éie-) and glem ‘I roll’ (< *gowlem < *udl-eie-). Very productive in Armenian is 
the nasal suffix -an-, which was often used to remake already-existing verbs: anicanem 
I curse’ is a remodeling of *anicem, a *-ielo-verb (*h,neid-ie-, cp. Gk. dneidos 
‘blame’); harc‘anem ‘I ask’ is a remodeling of a *-ske/o-verb (*pr(k)ske-, cp. Lat. poscd 
‘T ask’; see §5.31); and /k‘anem ‘I leave’ is a remodeling of a nasal-infix verb (cp. 
Lat. limqué ‘I leave’). The suffix -an- is related to the Greek suffix -anein, which was 
added to many verbs that already had a nasal infix, such as limp-dnein ‘to leave’. 

Other PIE present formations are scattered among the remaining classes, such 
as root athematic presents (e.g. bam ‘I speak’ < *bbeh,-mi) and nu-presents (e.g. 
z-genowm ‘I get dressed’ < “yes-nu-, exactly like Gk. bénnimi ‘I dress [someone]’; 
§ 5.23). The i-stem verbs typically continue middles formed with the suffix *-fe-, as 
in meranim ‘I die’ (cp. Ved. mri-yd-te ‘dies’, Lat. mor-ior ‘I die’). 
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16.37. The present passive. Verbs with stem vowel -e-, like berem, could form a 
passive in -im (so berim ‘I am carried’), with endings exactly the same as those of 
the i-stem verbs like bayim. This passive conjugation is derived from the PIE suffix 
*je- (§5.29), which also furnishes the passive conjugation in Indo-Iranian. 

16.38. The aorist. The Armenian aorist for the most part is a continuation of the 
PIE imperfect. There are two types of aorist stems: an unextended root (e.g. 3rd 
singulars e-ber ‘carried’, from an old IE imperfect *ebheret, and elik‘ ‘left’, from an 
old IE thematic aorist *elik“et, equivalent to Gk. élipe); and a root extended with a 
suffix -c‘- (e.g. 3rd sing. gorcec‘i ‘he made’ from the present gorcem ‘I make’), 
usually derived ie *-ske-, which was used in Greek and Anatolian to form iterat- 
ive past tenses (see §5.31). Unlike the present, the aorist has separate active and 
mediopassive personal endings. Some examples of the conjugations are provided 
below by the active aorists bani ‘I drew out’ and orsac‘i ‘I hunted’, and the medio- 
passive aorists nstay ‘I sat’ and hayec‘ay ‘I looked’: 


Aorist indicative active Aorist indicative mediopassive 
sg. 1 hani orsac'i nstay hayec‘ay 
2  haner orsac‘er nstar hayec‘ar 
3 ehan orsac‘ nstaw hayec‘aw 
pl. 1 hanak’ — orsac‘ak‘ nstak‘ hayec‘ak‘ 
2 hanék® — orsac‘ék‘ nstayk® _ hayec‘ayk* 
3 hanin orsac‘in nstan hayec‘an 


As can be seen from the form ehan (and eber cited earlier), a prefix called the 
augment (e-), identical to the augment found in Greek, Indo-Iranian, and Phrygian 
(§5.40), appears when the form would otherwise be a monosyllable. The active 
aorist endings are in part a continuation of the PIE imperfect; the 3rd singular, for 
example, continues the imperfect thematic ending *-et. The -w at the end of the 
3rd singular aorist passive is a faithful descendant of the PIE past-tense middle 
ending *-to (for the change of *-é- to -w- see §16.31). Similarly, the 3rd pl. -an is 
from *-nto; this became *-anto and then -an after the loss of final syllables, and the 
-a- in this form is thought to have spread throughout the paradigm and to be the 
source of the -a- in the other persons and numbers. 

16.39. The subjunctive. The subjunctive functioned both as a future tense and 
as an optative and conditional. It was formed with a suffix -ic‘- which is usually 
taken to be from PIE *-iske-, although this is not universally accepted. Its endings 
are complex, and not explained in all their particulars. One form that is generally 
agreed upon is the 1st singular, as in argel-ic‘ ‘I will hinder’, where the ending -rc’ 
is taken to be from *-isk6 (*-iskob,), with the original ending * -6 (< *-oh,) not 
replaced by *-m/(i) as in the present indicative. 

16.40. The participle. Armenian verbs have only one participle, in -eal, formed 
typically form the aorist stem and having passive meaning, such as greal ‘written’. 
This goes back ultimately to the somewhat rare PIE participial ending *-lo- (§5.56), 
also found in Slavic, as in OCS bi-ld ‘beaten’. 


COMPOUNDING 


16.41. Armenian is very fond of using compounding to form new words; interest- 
ingly, it almost never uses prefixes, a feature shared with PIE, though not necessarily 
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inherited from it: to judge by the presence of a few archaic prefixed forms, prefixation 
may have once been more common. Two examples are anker ‘companion’ (< “and- 
ker-, literally ‘with-eat(er), messmate’) and thar ‘weak’ (< *ti-kar ‘without power’; *ti 
is cognate with Lat. dé ‘from, without’, as in dé-bilis ‘without strength, incapable’). 
Much preferred was suffixation, and Armenian possessed a wealth of suffixes. Some 
examples of suffixed forms are lows-awor ‘luminous’ (loys ‘light’ + -awor ‘bearing, 
having’ < PIE *bhoro-), xatat-arar ‘peaceful’ (xatat ‘peace’ + -arar ‘doing’, from 
ainem ‘I do’), and k‘ahanay-owt‘iwn ‘priesthood’ (k‘abanay ‘priest’ + -owt‘iwn 
‘-hood, -ship’, related to the Latin abstract nouns in -tidn-). Perhaps most familiar 
to English speakers is the patronymic suffix -ean (ultimately from PIE *-iio-, see 

- §6.74) meaning ‘son of’, as in Aram-ean ‘son of Aram’ or Simownean Yowda 
‘Judas son of Simon’ in the Armenian Bible (John 6:71). This appears transcribed 
from Modern Armenian into English as -ian in such names as Khatchaturian, 
Hagopian, etc. 


Armenian text sample A 


16.42. The Birth of Vahagn, one of the native pre-Christian poems quoted in Movsés 
Xorenac‘i 1.31. Vahagn (or Vahevan), from Parthian Var@agan, is in origin the 
Iranian hero Vara@rayna-, equivalent etymologically to Ved. Vrtra-ghn- ‘slayer of 
Vrtra’ (the serpent and monstrous adversary of the chief god Indra). This legend is 
not Iranian in origin, but probably Anatolian. 


1 erknér erkin erknér erkir Heaven was in labor, Earth was in labor, 
erknér ew covn cirani the purple sea was also in labor. 
erkn i covown ownér In the sea labor pains held 
zkarmrikn etegnik. the little crimson reed. 

2 and elegan p‘ot cowx elanér Along the reed’s stalk rose smoke; 
and elegan p‘ol boc* elanér along the reed’s stalk rose flame; 
ew i boc‘oyn vazér and from the flame leapt up 
xarteaS patanekik. a golden-haired little boy. 

3 na howr her ownér He had hair (of) fire; 
boc* ownér mawrows he had a beard (of) flame; 
ew at‘kownk‘n ein aregakownk‘. —_ and his eyes were little suns. 


16.42a. Notes. 1. erknér: ‘was in labor’, from erkn ‘labor pains’ (in line 3), stem erkown-, 
PIE *h,d-won- (for *du > rk, see §16.19), also in Gk. odsiné ‘pain’, a derivative of *h,ed- ‘eat’ 
in its presumed original meaning ‘bite’. A parallel suffixed form in *-yol- 1s represented by 
the Anatolian words for ‘evil’, Luv. attuwal- and Hive. id@lu-. erkin: ‘heaven’, etymology unclear. 
erkir: ‘earth’, etymology likewise unclear, but forming an obvious pair with erkin. ew: ‘and, 
also’, < *epi ‘upon’; §16.13. covn: ‘the sea’; -7 is the cliticized definite article (seen also below 
in covown, zkarmrikn, boc‘oyn, etc.). It has been suggested that this is one of the Urartian 
borrowings into Armenian (§16.2), but it may also be cognate with Lydian kofuA ‘water’. 
The locative 1s covow, seen below, showing the word to be a w-stem. cirani: ‘purple’. i: ‘in’ 
(plus locative); when followed by the ablative it means ‘from’, as in the second stanza. ownér: 
‘had, held’, 3rd sing., usually taken to be from a nasal present *6p-ne- from the same root as 
in Ved. dpnoti ‘gets, takes’. zkarmrikn: ‘the crimson’, from karmir ‘red’ (cp. Hebrew karmil, 
perhaps from Persian and ultimately related to Eng. crimson). The prefix z- marks the word 
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as direct object; the prefix was originally a preposition but developed somewhat like Spanish 
a (from Lat. ad ‘to’) to mark direct definite objects. etegnik: ‘little reed’, diminutive of efegn 
‘reed’. Note that in a definite noun phrase, either the adjective or the noun can host the 
definite article; in this phrase, it is the adjective. 

2. and: ‘along’, from *h,enti ‘facing, against’, elegan: ‘reed’, 7-stem genit. sing. p‘ol: ‘stalk’. 
cowx: ‘smoke’. elanér: ‘ascended, rose’. boc‘: ‘flame’. The ablative is boc‘oy in the next line, 
with a suffixed definite article -1. vazér: ‘leapt’. xartea§: ‘golden-haired’. patanekik: ‘little 
youth’, containing the same diminutive suffix -ik as efegnik above. 

3. ma: ‘that one, he’. howr: ‘fire’, PIE *peh,ur (see §§16.13 and 31). her: ‘hair’; not 
related to the English word. mawrows: ‘beard’, accus. pl. (but singular in meaning), from PIE 
*smokru-, cognate with Ved. §mdéru-, Lith. sem@kras ‘chin’, and other forms. The Armenian 
word illustrates the loss of *s- before nasals, a regular Armenian change. The cluster 
-kr- developed to -wr- just as *-tr- did (§16.31). aé‘kownk‘n: ‘the little eyes’, from earlier 
*ac'-ikown-k*-n, the definite (-n) plural (-ownk‘, with the same intrusion of -own- into the 
plural paradigm as seen in the adjective p‘ok‘r in §16.31) of a diminutive (with suffix -ik-) of 
akn ‘eye’, PIE *hyek”- (cp. Lat. oc-ulus), ein: ‘were’, 3rd pl. imperfect. aregakownk‘: ‘little 
suns’, from aregakn, literally ‘sun-jewel’, from areg, arev ‘sun’ (cognate with Skt. ravis ‘sun’) 
plus akn ‘jewel’, perhaps the same word as akn ‘eye’. 


Armenian text sample B 


16.43. From the Armenian Bible; Mark 14:17-21. The English translation is adapted 
from the New International Version. 


17 Ew ibrew erekoy elew gay erkotasaniwk‘n handerj: 18 Ew ibrew bazmec‘an ew 
det owtein, asé Yisows. amén asem jez, zi mi omn i jénj matneloc‘ é zis, or owté isk 
and is: 19 Ew nok‘a sksan trtmel ew asel mi ast misjé. mit‘e es ic‘em, ew miwsn 
mit‘e es ic‘em: 20. Na patasxani et ew asé c‘nosa mi yerkastasanic‘ ayti, or mxeac* 
and is skawatakd: 21. Ayl ordi mardoy ert‘ay orpés ew greal é vasn nora. bayc‘ vay 
icé mardoyn aynmik yoyr jets ordi mardoy matnesc‘i. law ér nma t‘é c‘ér isk cneal 
mardn ayn. 


17 When evening came, Jesus arrived with the Twelve. 18 While they were reclining 
at the table eating, he said, “I tell you the truth, one of you will betray me — one 
who is eating with me.” 19 They were saddened, and one by one they said to him, 
“Surely not I?” 20 “It is one of the Twelve,” he replied, “one who dips bread into 
the bowl with me. 21 The Son of Man will go just as it is written about him. But 
woe to that man who betrays the Son of Man! It would be better for him if he had 
not been born.” é 


16.43a. Notes (selective). 17-18. ew: ‘and’, etymologically ‘thereupon’ or the like, from PIE 
*epi ‘upon’. erekoy: ‘evening’, from *h,reg”o- (cp. Gk. érebos ‘darkness’). gay: ‘comes’, 3rd 
sing. of gam ‘I come’, PIE *uadb- (also the root of Lat, uddere ‘to come, go’, as in Qué uddis? 
‘Whither goest thou?’). erkotasaniwk‘n: ‘group of twelve’, instr. sing. as object of banderj 
‘together with’, from erkow ‘two’ and tasn ‘ten’. owtein: ‘were eating’, 3rd pl. imperfect of 
owtem ‘leat’, from PIE *h,dd-éie-, a lengthened-grade causative-iterative from a Narten root 
(see §5.20). asé ‘says’, PIE *h,e§- ‘say’, the root of Gk. é ‘he said’ and Lat. ait ‘he said’. mi: 
‘one’, PIE *smi-, cp. Gk. (fem.} mia < *smi(,)b,. and: ‘with’, see the Notes to line 2 of the 
preceding text. 
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19-21. es: ‘I’, PIE *eg-. ic‘em: ‘I will be’, present subjunctive of em ‘I am’. patasxani et: 
‘(he) answered’; phrase made of the noun patasxani ‘answer’ and the aorist of the verb tam 
‘T give’, PIE *deb,-. c‘nosa: ‘to them’, preposition c‘- ‘to’ plus accus. pl. of na, 3rd person 
pronoun. mardoy: ‘of man’, genitive of mard, either an Iranian borrowing (cp. Modern Persian 
mard ‘man’) or directly from PIE *mrto- ‘mortal’ {also the source of the Iranian). greal é: 
‘it is written’, periphrastic passive with the participle of grem ‘I write’ plus @, 3rd sing. present 
of em ‘I am’. matnesc‘i: ‘will betray’, 3rd sing. aorist subjunctive of matnem ‘I betray’, 
literally ‘I finger, point a finger at’, from matn ‘finger’. cneal: ‘born’, participle of cnem ‘I am 
born’, PIE *genh,-. 


’ For Further Reading 


Not much of any value has been written on the history of Armenian in English. The classic 
comparative grammar 1s still Meillet 1936, amazingly thorough in spite of its brevity. The 
grammar is partly a distillation of decades of pathbreaking scholarly work that Meillet 
devoted to Armenian, which can be found in the masterly articles collected in Meillet 1962- 
77, Newer comparative grammars are Schmitt 1981, useful for the reader with some IE 
background, and Lamberterie 1992. A reference grammar of Classical Armenian in English is 
Godel 1975. An excellent, though highly technical and not uncontroversial, study of the 
history of the Armenian verb is Klingenschmitt 1982. The only etymological dictionary not 
in Armenian dates from the nineteenth century and is badly in need of revision: Hiibschmann 
1895-7. The question of the relationship between Greek and Armenian has recently received 
a detailed investigation (if not resolution) in Clackson 1994. The Armenian noun has re- 
cently received detailed morpho-historical treatment in Olsen 1999. 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Heinrich Hiibschmann Armenian Consonant Shift 
Mesrob deictic 
Exercises 


1 What are the Armenian outcomes of the following PIE sounds or sequences of 
sounds? Some may have more than one answer. 
a ‘bh c *t e*k g ‘uy i 
f “i bh ‘td fj *gh 1 *6 n *su) p “eu 


b ‘7 d *p 
2 Briefly explain the history or significance of the following Armenian forms: 
a_ kov f otn k gore 
b Koyr g haw ( tasn 
ce geri veroy h_ erkow m= ayr 
d= -mk i jerbakal n_ fowsawor 
e hnoc j bam © acem 
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3 Consider the following PIE roots and their Armenian descendants: 


*§enh,- cin ‘birth’ 
*penk”e hing ‘five’ 
*sen- hin ‘old’ 
*der- cer ‘old’ 
*sueks vec! ‘six’ 


a Formulate a rule that accounts for the changes that affected PIE “e in the data 
provided. 

b_ Given that the verb ‘to engender’ derived from cin ‘birth’ is cne/, which hap- 
pened first, your rule in (a) or the sound change in §16.28? 


4 Among the many Iranian loanwords in Armenian are partéz ‘paradise’ (cp. Avestan 
pairi.daé@za- ‘enclosure’) and dast ‘hand’ (cp. Middle Persian dast). Based on your 
knowledge of Armenian consonantal sound changes, which of these is the earlier 
borrowing into Armenian? Explain your answer. 


5 How do fomms like barjr and déz (§16.12) provide evidence that Grassmann’s Law 
was a post-PIE sound change? What other branch(es) that you have seen so far 
provide(s) comparable evidence? Explain your answer. 


6 The preservation of the short vowels intact into the historical period (§16.24) Is 
shared by what other branch(es) of IE that you have sean so far? 


7 How does the Armenian class of verbs with stem-vowel e differ historically from 
the Italic third conjugation (also with stem-vowel e)? 


8 What was the fate of the interdental fricative [6] (written 5) in Parthian loanwords 
into Armenian, as exemplified below? 


aparan-k‘ ‘house, palace’ < Parth. apadan 
awrén ‘law, right’ < Parth. aBé6n 
varagoyr ‘curtain’ < Parth. baray6d 


PIE Vocabulary VIII: Material Culture and Technology 


“teks- ‘fashion, construct’: Hitt. takke3zi ‘puts together, Ved. tasti ‘fashions’, Gk. 
tékt6n ‘carpenter’, Lat. texd ‘| weave’ 

*kYek"lo- ‘WHEEL’: Hitt. kuguilag ‘donut’, Ved. cakram, Gk. kuklos 

*dom- ‘house’: Ved. damas, Gk. démos, Lat. domus, OCS domi 

*dhuer- ‘poor’: Av. duuar- ‘gate’, Gk. thur-, Lat. forés, OCS dviri 

*uebh- ‘weave’: Ved. ubhnati ties together’, Gk. huphaind ‘| weave’, Toch. B wap- 

*s(i)uH- ‘sew’: Ved. syata- ‘sewn’, Lat. sud ‘| sew’, Lith. siuti ‘to sew 

*ues- ‘clothe, wear clothes’: Hitt. waSSezzi ‘(he) clothes’, Ved. vaste ‘gets dressed’, 
Gk. héstai ‘gets dressed’, Lat. uestis ‘clothing’ 


17 Tocharian 


Introduction 


17.1. Tocharian, like Hittite, did not come to light until the twentieth century. For 
about twenty years up until the First World War, the French, Germans, and British 
undertook numerous archaeological expeditions to Chinese Turkestan (now the 
Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region in western China) and unearthed documents in 
four previously unknown languages. Two of these turned out to be Middle Iranian 
(Khotanese and Tumshugese, see §§11.35 and 44), while the others were the two 
Tocharian languages. They were recognized as Indo-European already in 1907; 
their decipherment was greatly aided by the fact that most of the texts were transla- 
tions (some bilingual!) of familiar Buddhist works that had been widely disseminated 
in Central Asia. The Tocharian documents all date to between the sixth and eighth 
centuries AD. 

17.2, From the lowland region known as the Tarim Basin in eastern Turkestan, in 
the area around the oases called Qara8ahr (Karashahr) and Turfan, comes Tocharian 
A, also called East Tocharian, Turfanian, or Agnean (after Agni, the Sanskrit name 
of Qaragahr). From that area and farther southwest around Kuéa (Kucha) comes 
Tocharian B, also called West Tocharian or Kuchean. Since Tocharian A is only 
known from areas where documents in Tocharian B have also been found, it has 
been suggested that Tocharian A was in fact an already extinct liturgical or poetic 
language that was kept alive by tradition, and that Tocharian B was the living 
administrative language. (Of the minority of texts that are not Buddhist translations 
~ including monastic letters, caravan passes, business letters, and graffiti — almost 
all are in Tocharian B.) One set of Tocharian B texts, called the MQ texts (after 
the caves of Ming-di Qizil west of Kuéa, where they were found), are written in 
a variant dialect and may preserve some archaic distinctions in the vowel system; 
these have still not been adequately studied. A passage from an MQ text is given as 
one of the text selections at the end of this chapter. 

17.3. Who the Tocharians were is still enshrouded in mystery and considerable 
debate. They left behind no texts about themselves, and it is unclear which of the 
ethnonyms preserved in contemporary Classical and Central Asian sources refers to 
them. The designation Tochartan is based on the theory, now no longer accepted, 
that the Tocharian languages were spoken by a Central Asian people called the 
Tokbaroi in Greek sources. 

We also do not know how and when they, as Indo-Europeans from far to the west, 
got to such a distant corner of the world: of all the ancient IE languages, Tocharian 
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was spoken farthest to the east. Which of the other branches of IE Tocharian is 
most closely related to is also an unsolved problem; a set of rather archaic features 
of its verbal morphology have led some researchers to claim that it, like Anatolian, 
split off from the rest of the family rather early. An carlier view, now abandoned, 
connected Tocharian with the supposed Italo-Celtic subgroup of IE (§13.5). 

17.4. The vocabulary of our Tocharian texts, since they are mostly Buddhist, has 
been influenced by Sanskrit and Iraruan, from which many religious terms were 
borrowed. (One of them, interestingly, may have made its way into English as 
the word shaman, if ultimately from Tocharian B samdne ‘monk’, from Sanskrit 
Sramanas.) Some structural features, such as the large number of cases in the noun 
(§17.23 below) and the limited stop inventory (only voiceless stops), are not typ- 
ical of IE languages but are found in Uralic, Turkic, and Mongolian languages 
of western and central Asia. (Uralic is the language family to which Finnish and 
Hungarian belong.) It has been suggested that the Tocharians picked these features 
up from contact with those languages after they migrated eastward. 

17.5. Adding to the various mysteries surrounding the Tocharians is the existence 
of extremely well-preserved mummies in the Takla Makan desert that have striking 
Europoid features and often red hair; some are nearly 4,000 years old. The mummies 
were found with tapestries woven in plaids that are similar in weaving style and 
pattern to tartans from the Hallstatt culture of central Europe, which was ancestral 
to the Celts (see §14.2); the wool used in weaving the tapestries comes from sheep 
of European ancestry. Certain cave paintings in the region from [ater times depict 
warriors with red hair and other non-Chinese or non-Mongolian features. Whether 
any of the mummies or the paintings are to be connected with the Tocharians is not 
known. 
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Most of the Tocharian that survives is found on fragments of manuscript leaves 
that were left in Buddhist temples and shrines in the desert as votive offerings. Once 
left in the shrines, the leaves were picked up by the wind; some landed in the desert 
sands, where they were buried and eventually dug up by archaeologists. Because of 
this manner of preservation, we usually have only one leaf from any given Tocharian 
manuscript. 

17.6. With the exception of a few fragments of Tocharian B that are written in 
Manichean script, Tocharian was written in a modified version of the north Indian 
Brahmi alphabet (see §10.57). The same version was used to write the Middle 
Iranian language Tumshugese (§11.44). Among the modifications made to the script 

-is the so-called Fremdvokal or ‘foreign vowel’, transliterated as G (discussed in 
§17.14 below). 


From PIE to Tocharian 


In the ensuing discussion, forms in Tocharian A and Tocharian B will be labeled 
simply A and B, and AB will be used to denote a form identical in both languages. 


Phonology 
CONSONANTS 


17.7. Stops. As mentioned above, Tocharian has an unusual stop consonant inventory 
by IE standards: there were no voiced stops — only p, t, and &. All three manners of 
stop articulation in PIE — voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated — therefore merged 
into voiceless. This is most clearly seen with the labials, which all became p: PIE 
*prek- ‘ask’ > A prak-, B prek- ‘ask’ (cp. Lat. precor ‘I ask, entreat’); PIE *dhub-ro- 
‘deep’ > A tpdr, B tapre ‘high’ (cp. Eng. deep from full-grade *dheub-; for the 
semantics, cp. Lat. altus ‘high, deep’); PIE *bbratér ‘brother’ > A pracar, B procer 
(cp. Eng. brother). 

17.8. With the dentals, things are not quite as simple. Both *t and *dh became t, 
but *d became ts: compare PIE *kmtom ‘hundred’ > A kant, B kante; PIE *h,rudhro- 
‘red’ > A rtdr, B ratre ‘red’; but PIE *dak- ‘bite’ > B tsak- ‘bite’. The fate of *d is 
complicated in other ways as well, chiefly by its propensity to disappear under condi- 
tions that are still obscure (e.g. *doru ‘wood’ > AB or ‘wood’; *sueh,d-ro- ‘sweet’ > 
A swar, B sware ‘sweet’). 

17.9. This stop-consonant merger is most dramatic in the velars, where all nine of 
the PIE velar stops fell together as k. Compare the following nine examples of k, 
each from a different PIE velar: 


*R A kéint, B kante ‘hundred’ < *kintom (cp. Ved. satém ‘hundred’) 
*k AB luk- ‘shine’ < “lewk- (cp. Lat. lax, lac- ‘light’) 
*k” A ak, Bek ‘eye’ < *h,ek”- (cp. Gk. 6p-somai ‘I will see’) 


& AB dk- ‘lead’ < *h,eg- (cp. Lat. agé ‘I lead’) 
*g A ok-, B auk- ‘increase’ < *h,eug- (cp. Lat. auged ‘I increase’) 
g A ko, B ke, ‘cow’ < *g“ou- (cp. Eng. cow) 
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*gh AB ku- ‘pour’ < *gheu- (cp. Gk. Rbé(w)6 ‘I pour’) 
*gh A lake, B leki ‘bed’ < *legh- (cp. Gk. lékhos ‘bed’, German liegen ‘lie’) 
*g’bh AB tsdk- ‘burn’ < *dheg”h- (cp. Ved. dabant: ‘they burn’) 


The labiovelars may have still been labiovelars in Proto-Yocharian. Some clear 
examples where a labial element was still present, or rounded a following vowel, 
include A kus, B R,se ‘who?’ < *k’is, and A kukdl, B kokale ‘chariot’ < *k”ek"lo- 
‘wheel’ (cp. Gk. kitklos ‘wheel’). The symbol &, in &,se reflects a peculiarity of the 
Tocharian writing system in spelling this word: the vowel « was written with a 
subscript sign, as opposed to the other vowels which were written superscript. 
Tocharian B sometimes even has the sequence kw for a labiovelar or combination 
of velar plus *#, as in yakwe ‘horse’ (A yuk) < *ekuos. 

17.10. Palatalization. The remaining obstruents found in the Tocharian sound 
inventory are the result of palatalization before *e or *i in the prehistoric period; 
these two vowels later changed in various ways (see below), with the result that 
a palatalized consonant is often our only evidence of the erstwhile presence of an 
*e, *1, or the glide *i. The palatalization rules are many and complex, and will 
not be treated here in their entirety. The basic outlines are that t usually became the 
affricate c (phonetically [€]) before e or i, as in B pacer ‘father’, and k became the 
sibilant é, a sh-like sound, as in A Spal ‘head’ (< *ghebh-(el-, cp. Gk. kephaleé). 
There were additional changes in consonant clusters; for example, the palatalization 
of *st was §§ or Sc, as in A kasi, B keScye ‘hungry’, the derived adjective from A 
kast, B kest ‘hunger’. Certain resonants were palatalized (see the next section 
below), and the glide *u could be palatalized to y in Tocharian B, as in yente ‘wind’ 
< *hoyebnto- (cp. Eng. wind). 

17.11. Resonants. The resonants remained intact: A léc ‘he went out’ < *h,ludh-et; 
B macer ‘mother’ < *mdtér; A want ‘wind’ < *h,ueh,nto-. The resonant *r was the 
only consonant that was preserved word-finally. The liquid / and the nasal n could 
be palatalized to ly and 4, as in A klyu ‘fame’ < *hleu- and AB fiu ‘nine’ < *neun. 

A word on the Tocharian nasals is in order here. Besides m, 1, and #, the lan- 
guage had a velar nasal % (pronounced [ny] as in sing) and a letter transliterated as 
m which is used to write nasals in word-final position. In the Brahmi script this 
normally indicates nasalization of the preceding vowel, but in Tocharian it seems 
to have stood for n. A final *-m became -z (as also in Greek and Celtic), which we 
know from the oblique stem of the word for ‘earth’, A tkan-, B ken- (nominative A 
tkam, B kem), ultimately from PIE *dh(e)ghom (cp. §6.30). (Note incidentally that 
A tkam, like its cognate Hitt. tékan, preserves the original dental—velar order of the 
“thorn” cluster; recall §3.25.) . 

The syllabic resonants developed a prothetic *4@ in Proto-Tocharian (see §17.14 
on this vowel): PIE “kmtom ‘hundred’ > A kant, B kante; *dngbu- ‘tongue’ > A 
kantu, B kantwo (with reversal of the order of the two stops); *bhrgb-ro- ‘high’ > A 
parkdr. As in Germanic, * RHC sequences normally lost the laryngeal and developed 
the same as ordinary *RC sequences, as in B péllent ‘full’ (of the moon) < *plh,no- 
uent- and B parwesse ‘first’ < *prh,uo-. 

17.12. Laryngeals. The laryngeals, when vocalized between consonants, became *a 
in Proto-Tocharian, as in several other branches (Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Armenian); 
this then became d in both A and B (see §17.17 below). Thus PIE *ph,tér ‘father’ 
became A pacar, B pacer. Interestingly, at least some of the time the sequence *ih, 
was syllabified as *sh, and became *ya, just as in Greek. Thus the feminine accusative 
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singular *-ih,-m became *-yam and ultimately -a (preceded by a palatalized con- 
sonant) in the feminine oblique ending -dr (with an added particle -77), as in A 
pontsa-m ‘all’ < *pant-ib,m(-) (cp. Gk. pant- ‘all’). The same was true sometimes of 
*uh, or *uh;, as in B lwasa ‘animals’ from *!uHs- ‘louse’. At other times, however, 
*iH and *uH became *i and *#, whose fates are treated below in §17.18. 


VOWELS 


17.13. The development of the PIE vowels in Tocharian is very complicated, and 
unusual from the point of view of the other older JE languages in many respects. 

‘Not all of the details are agreed upon, but it is clear that the two Tocharian lan- 
guages each went their own way in their development of the vowel system after the 
Common Tocharian period. 

17.14. The vowel inventory. Both Tocharian languages possessed the two high 
vowels i and u, the mid vowels ¢ and 0, and three vowels transliterated as a, d, and 
d. The last of these, called the Fremdvokal or ‘foreign vowel’, is of disputed phonetic 
value. In the Sanskrit Devanagari script, derived from the same source as the 
Tocharian script, the vowel a represents schwa [a], while @ represents a true long 
[a1], not only longer but also lower than a schwa. The Tocharian vowel é is written 
in the Brahmi script as an ordinary a with two dots over it; among other things, it 
is the usual epenthetic vowel in Tocharian, used for breaking up consonant clusters. 
The cross-linguistically most common epenthetic vowel is schwa, but on the assump- 
tion that the ordinary a represents schwa as just stated, the Fremdvokal must repre- 
sent a different sound. It has been proposed that it represents the mid high vowel [i] 
(found in some pronunciations of the second vowel of English singin’ in relaxed 
speech). 

17.15. Vowel mergers. Proto-Tocharian underwent three important mergers of 
the inherited vowel inventory. PIE *e, *i, and *u all fell together as *d in Proto- 
Tocharian (but only after *e and *i had palatalized preceding consonants as per 
§17.10 above). This Proto-Tocharian *a became variously a, 4, or 4, depending on 
conditioning factors we need not go into: A sam and B Sana ‘wife’ < *g”en- ‘woman’ 
(with palatalization of the old *k to §); A wés, B wase ‘poison’ < *yis-; A ridr 
(< earlier “rétér) and B ratre ‘red’ < *h,rudhro-. It could also be rounded to » when 
next to an old labiovelar, as in A kumsejic ‘they come’, with kum- < *k”dm- < PIE 
+ Way, 

17.16. The second vowel merger was that of PIE *o and *é, which became a mid 
front vowel notated variously as *e or *@ in Proto-Tocharian; this developed to a in 
A and ¢ in B. Thus *ok”- (earlier *h,ek”-) became A ak and B ek ‘eye’, and *ph,ter 
‘father’ became A pdcar and B pacer. Interestingly, o remained o if the following 
syllable contained 4, as in AB or ‘wood’, apparently from *doru with loss of the *d 
($17.8). 

17.17. The third vowel merger is that of PIE *a and *6, which, together with the 
vocalized laryngeals (§17.12 above), became Proto-Tocharian *a. This then became 
@ in both A and B: AB Gk- ‘lead’ (< *ag- < *h,e§-); AB kna- ‘know’ (< "gn6- < 
“gneb;-, cp. Eng. know). This development was not shared by PIE *d, which became 
a vowel symbolized variously as *o or *d in Proto-Tocharian; this turned into @ in 
A and o in B, as in the word for ‘brother’ (*bbratér), A pracar and B procer. 

17.18. After all of these somewhat confusing developments, it will be a relief to 
know that PIE *7 and *d (from *iH and *#H) simply became i and x in both 
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languages: A wiki and B ikaém ‘twenty’ < *yikmti (cp. Lat. uiginti), B suwo ‘pig? 
< *sti- (cp. Lat. sas, Eng. sow). 

17.19. Diphthongs. The diphthongs beginning with @ and o are reasonably well 
preserved in Tocharian B, but became monophthongs in A: B aikare, A ekdr ‘empty’ 
< *“aigro- (cp. Lat. aeger ‘poor’); B auk- and A ok- ‘increase’ < *aug- (earlier 
*h,eug-); and B aise ‘force’ < *oiso-. 

17.20. Syncope. The Fremdvokal 4 disappeared in unstressed open syllables in B, 
and in essentially any open syllable in A. This created a number of odd word-initial 
consonant clusters, as in B ysiye, A wse ‘night’, AB [katsi ‘to see’, B wtentse ‘for a 
second time’, A pkdnt ‘without’. 


Final syllables 


17.21. Final syllables were generally eliminated in Tocharian A but preserved in 
Tocharian B. Their elimination in A created some awkward consonant clusters 
at the ends of words which were then broken up by the insertion of an 4, as in the 
word for ‘red’, rir, where originally there was no vowel between the ¢ and the r 
(cp. B ratre; PIE *h,rudhro-). 


Stress 


17.22. In Tocharian B, pairs such as B kante ‘hundred’ ~ pl. kdntenma, and ake 
‘end’ ~ pl. akenta, where there are alternations between a and d and between @ and 
a, suggest that there was a shift of the stress from the first to the second syllable 
in words of more than two syllables (thus kdnte ~ kdnténma, ake ~ akénta). There 
are similar alternations in B between a and zero, stemming from an original stressed 
*4 and unstressed *4 (cp. §17.20 above), as in camel ‘birth’, pl. cmela, and yapoy 
‘land’, pl. ypauna. 


Morphology 


NOUNS 


17.23. Cases. Tocharian noun inflection differs significantly from that of almost all 
the other IE languages by actually having more cases than what we reconstruct for 
PIE. Interestingly, this did not come about by expanding the original PIE set; rather, 
Tocharian first drastically reduced the inherited case inventory and only later devel- 
oped new case-endings of its own design. The PIE dative, instrumental, ablative, and 
locative were all lost; only four of the original cases survived into Proto-Tocharian, 
the nominative, vocative, genitive, and accusative. The accusative is continued as a 
case called the oblique (although not all obliques come from old accusatives), and 
the vocative only lives on in Tocharian B. These are often called the primary cases. 

To express the grammatical relationships that had been expressed by the lost cases, 
Proto-Tocharian made use of postpositions (much as English uses prepositions for 
the same purpose). Over time, many of these were reanalyzed as case-endings, and 
at the end of the day the Tocharian languages had developed seven new cases, the 
so-called secondary cases. Although the case systems are nearly identical in the two 
languages and came about in the same way, most of the actual endings are not 
common to both languages — evidently, each language reanalyzed different post- 
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positions. One, perhaps two, are cognate: the new locative and perhaps the perlative 
(expressing ‘by’ or ‘through’ someone’s agency). Three others, a comitative (express- 
ing accompaniment), allative (place towards which), and a new ablative, are found 
in both languages but with different endings. In addition, Tocharian A has a new 
instrumental case, and Tocharian B has a causal, whose function is essentially the 
same as the instrumental in A. The new case-endings are mostly added to the oblique, 
presumably once the case governed by the erstwhile postpositions. If this case system 
evolved under the influence of Uralic or Turkic languages, as has been suggested 
(see §17.4 above), the influence must have come fairly late, given that each Tocharian 
language developed most of the new system on its own and the endings do not 

- usually show the expected vowel-weakenings. But the use of postpositions closely 
associated with their nouns was already a Common Tocharian feature. 

To give an idea of the case system, paradigms of the word for ‘father’ in B and 
‘woman’ in A follow. Not all the case-forms below are actually attested for these 
words. The vocative in B for this declension is the same as the nominative. 


B A 

sing. pl. sing. pl. 
Nom. pacer pacera Ri Rlewan 
Obl. patar pacera Rule kylewas 
Gen. patri paceramts Ryleyis Rylewdssi 
Instr. —— _— Ryleyo Rlewasyo 
Perl. patérsa pacerasa Rleya Rylewasa 
Com. patirmpa pdcerampa Rkileyassal kylewdasasésal 
All. patérs(c) —_ ppaceraé(c) Rileyac Rlewdasac 
Abl. patdrmem pdceramem  kileyds klewasds 
Loc.  patdrne pdacerane Rkileyam  kylewasam 
Caus. pdtarn paceran —-. 


17.24. “Gruppenflexion.” Another feature of Tocharian that is unusual from the 
point of view of the rest of Indo-European is the phenomenon whereby phrases in 
a secondary case often exhibit a secondary case-ending on the last word only; the 
other words are in the oblique. This is known by its German name, Gruppenflexion or 
‘group inflection’. Thus B kektsen (obl.) reké (obl.) palskosa (perlative) ‘with body, 
word, (and) thought’ (‘thought’ is perlative); A yatalwatses (obl. pl.) tsopats-tampes 
(obl. pl.) mermutsindis (obl. pl.) wrassassal (comitative pl.) ‘with the powerful, mighty, 
artificial beings’ (‘beings’ is comitative). 

17.25. Number. Tocharian has also innovated by adding to the inherited singular, 
dual, and plural numbers a paral, a kind of dual used only for naturally occurring 
pairs such as hands, eyes, etc., such as B eSane, A asdm ‘both eyes’. It was formed 
by suffixing a particle *-76 to the inherited dual. Tocharian B also has a “plurative” 
in -atwenta (the plural of the old word for ‘one’, *oi-uo-), to denote ‘one at a time, 
individually’. 

17.26. Gender. The three-gender distinction of PIE is kept intact in Tocharian, 
although the neuter is a living category only in the pronouns. In nouns, the descend- 
ant of the PIE neuter has masculine endings in the singular and feminine endings in 
the plural. 
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Tocharian A has the very unusual feature of distinguishing gender in the singular 
of the first personal pronoun ‘I’: masculine nominative nds, feminine “uk. It has 
been plausibly suggested that the feminine form ultimately descends from the PIE 
nominative singular *egoh,, while the masculine continues the accusative “me. 


VERBS 


17.27. The Tocharian verbal system is built around a fundamental opposition 
between the ordinary verb and its associated causative, which in the present tense is 
usually formed with a suffix going back to PIE *-ske/o- (§5.31), a suffix which does 
not have causative value in the rest of IE except for a few verbs in Greek. Not all 
verbs have both a base form and a causative form. The causative does not always 
appear to have a different meaning from the base, as in B taldssdm ‘he raises’, the 
“causative” of the synonymous verb tallam ‘he raises’. Sometimes the base verb is 
intransitive while the causative is transitive, e.g. B tsalpetdr ‘is redeemed’, causative 
tsdilpdssam ‘redeems’. In a third group of verbs, the causative has real causative value: 
B karsanam ‘he knows’, causative Sarsissdm ‘he causes to know, informs’. 

17.28. Verb stems. A Tocharian verb has three stems: present, preterite, and sub- 
junctive. The present stem is used to form the present tense, the imperfect, and the 
present participle. The imperfect is formed differently in the two languages. In B, it 
is characterized by the stem-vowel -i- (e.g. klyausim ‘I heard’, imperfect of klyausam 
‘he hears’), which comes from PIE *-ih,-, the zero-grade of the optative morpheme. 
For the semantic development, compare Eng. be would go in the meaning “he used 
to go, was going.” In A, the imperfect stem vowel is -d-, whose origin is uncertain. 

The Tocharian present stems are divided into twelve classes, which together 
continue most of the PIE types of present stems, including root athematic presents 
(Class I, e.g. A swific ‘they rain’ [said of flowers] < *suh,-énti), nasal-infix presents 
in B (Class VIL, e.g. piztkem ‘they paint’ < *pi-n-g-, cp. Lat. pingunt ‘they paint’; 
also Class VI, formed with the suffix -24- that comes originally from *-n-H-, that is, 
a nasal infix to a laryngeal-final root; e.g. AB musndtar ‘lifts up’, cp. Ved. musndti 
‘steals’ and §10.42), thematic verbs (Class II, e.g. B akem ‘we lead’ < *h,eg-o-mes, 
cp. Lat. agimus ‘we drive, lead’), denominative verbs (Class XII, e.g. B larenifientar 
‘they love’ < Proto-Toch. */dren-ya-, cp. B laren (pl.) ‘dear’), and *-ske/o-verbs 
(most clearly Class IX in B, eg. aiskau ‘I give’). Tocharian also has numerous 
examples of presents in *-se/o-, which is not a common stem-formant elsewhere in 
IE; these form Class VII and are especially well represented in A (e.g. n@mseiic ‘they 
bow down to, revere’, cp. Gk. ném6 ‘I pay, deal out’). 

Of great interest for the history of PIE verbal morphology are Classes IJ and IV, . 
which contain mostly middle verbs having *-o- as the stem vowel throughout, 
such as B lipetér ‘is left over’ (Class I) < *lip-o-tor and B osotér ‘dries’ (Class IV) 
< *as-o-. The stem-vowel *-o- is originally the archaic 3rd sing. middle ending *-o 
(see §5.15), which later got generalized throughout the paradigm as the thematic 
vowel and to which new middle endings were added. 

17.29. The subjunctive stem is used to form the subjunctive and optative. The sub- 
junctive doubles as a future tense (an inherited feature; see §5.52), while the optative 
is used in contrary-to-fact statements. The fact that the subjunctive stem is different 
from the present stem is an interesting feature shared with the d-subjunctive of Italic 
and Celtic (though not in all details); compare Lat. present indicative atting-it 
‘touches’, (archaic) subjunctive attig-at ‘(that) he touch’, or Olr. present indicative 
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-cren ‘buys’, subjunctive -cria. A Tocharian example is B present karndstér ‘buys’ 
(< *k“rinh,-sk-), subjunctive kdrndtar ‘he will buy’ (< *k“rinh,-). 

17.30. From the preterite stem are formed the preterite tense and a preterite par- 
ticiple. The Tocharian preterite mostly continues the PIE aorist, but a few preterite 
participles are from perfects. 

17.31. Personal endings. The personal endings are largely the familiar ones 
inherited from PIE, though some of the details are not fully clear. The active and 
middle endings of the present tense can be illustrated from both languages with the 
following paradigms of B klyausau and A klyosam ‘I hear’: 


B A 
Active sg. 1 klyausau klyosam 
2 klyaust(o) klyost 
3 klyausim kbyosis (?) 
pl. 1 klyausem(o) klyosamiis 
2 kbyauscer [klyosac] 
3 klyausem klyosefic 
Middle sg. 1 klyausemar klyosmar 
2 klyaustar klyostar 
3 klyaustar klyostér 
pl. 1 klyausemt(t)ér — klyosamtar 
2 kiyaustir — 
3 klyausentiir klyosantér 


The PIE personal endings shine through clearly in some of the forms, though by no 
means all, The 1st sing. active B -au is from *-o-mi, that is, the thematic vowel plus 
the primary 1st singular ending (the *-- was weakened regularly to -w-). The 2nd 
sing. active -st(o) is reminiscent of forms like German bist ‘{thou) art’, where the -t 
comes ultimately from the 2nd sing. pronoun *t# added on to the ending. Both 3rd 
singular active endings are problematic. As for the middle voice, note that Tocharian 
has generalized *-r as the middle marker, just like Italic and Celtic. The difference 
between 3rd pl. active A -ic and B -m is thought by some to reflect a difference 
between PIE primary *-nti and secondary *-nt, but this need not be so (there is 
otherwise no pattern of the A forms coming from primary verbal endings and the B 
forms coming from secondary endings; the 1st sing. -ax in B is from primary *-o-mi, 
for instance), 


Tocharian A text sample 


17.32. The poetic verses beginning the Buddhist tale known as the Punyavantajataka. 
Each line contains 14 syllables divisible into two half-lines of seven syllables each. 
The fast stanza consists of only one fine. 


yark ynafimune nam poto tsragsuneya p,kas kalpnal; 
yuknal ymarak yasluficas, kalpnal ymarak yatlune. 
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2 tsrasiési mak nispalntu, tsrasi$si mak ékam sfiassefi. 
namsefic yaslus tsrasisac, kumsefic yarkant tsrasisac. 
tsrasifi waste wrasaééi, tsrasisSi ma praski nas. 

3 tamyo kasu tsrasgune p,kam pruccamo fii palskam. 


1 Good fame of the strong spreads out in ten directions. 
(One) must achieve honor, worth, reverence, (and) flattery from everyone 
through strength. 
(One) must quickly conquer enemies; (one) must quickly gain ability. 
2 The strong have many riches, the strong also have many relatives. 
Enemies bow down to the strong, honors come to the strong. 
The strong (are) the protection of creatures; the strong have no fear. 
3 Thus strength (is) good, best of all in my opinion. 


17.32a, Notes. 1. kasu: ‘good’. fiom-klyu: ‘fame’, literally ‘name-fame’. The corresponding word 
for ‘name’ in B is fem; the two forms together must go back to a PIE *h,nehymn with 
lengthened-grade. Toch. A klyu and B kdlywe continue PIE *kleuos, cp. Gk. klé(w)os ‘fame’. 
For the phrase fom-klyx compare Gk. onomé-klutos ‘famous for his name’; the collocation 
of these two roots goes back to PIE (§2.47). tsrasiééi: ‘of the strong’, genit. pl. of israsi. The 
source of the genit. pl. ending -Séi is unknown. sak: ‘ten’, B sak, from PIE *dekm, with 
palatalization of initial dental and loss of final nasal. kalymentwam: ‘directions’, loc. pl. of 
kalyme. The ten directions are the four cardinal directions, the four directions in between, 
plus up and down, satkatar: ‘spreads out’, 3rd sing. Class III middle present; B satketdr, with 
-e- from PIE *-o- (see §17.28). There is no convincing etymology, but the verb belongs to a 
group whose base ends in -2k- that presumably continues *ske/o-verbs added to a root-final 
dental. yark: ‘honor’, B yarke; PIE *erk”os, also in Ved. drcatt ‘praises’ and fk ‘song of praise’ 
{in Rg-veda, the Rig Veda). ynafimune: ‘worth’, 2 noun derived from the adjective yndfim 
‘worth(y)’. nam: ‘reverence’, perhaps borrowed from Skt. namas or perhaps a native inherit- 
ance. poto: ‘flattery’; PIE root *bheudh- ‘be aware’, with derivatives meaning ‘make aware, give 
notice’. Compare the Avestan phrase namé baodaiieiti ‘bids reverence’, with the same two 
roots collocated as in nam poto. tsrassuneya: ‘with strength’, perlative of tsrassune. pykas: 
‘from everyone’, abl. of puk ‘every, all’. kalpnal: ‘must achieve’, gerundive, expressing necessity. 
The subject is unexpressed. yuknal: ‘must conquer’, gerundive. ymarak: ‘quickly’. ydsluficds: 
‘enemies’, oblique pl. of ydslw; the nomin. pl. yaslus is in the next stanza. yatlune: ‘ability’, 
abstract verbal noun from yat- “be capable’, cognate with Ved. ydtate ‘is in the right place’. 
2. mak: ‘much, many’. nispalntu: ‘riches’, pl. of nispal ‘wealth’. §kam: ‘also, and’, a post- 
positive (enclitic) conjunction. siiassefiz ‘relatives’, a derivative of sft ‘(one’s) own’, ndmsefic: 
‘they bow down’, 3rd pl. Class VIII present; see §17.28. tsrasisac: ‘to the strong’, allative 
pl. kumseiic: ‘they come’, 3rd pl. Class X present; kum- continues PIE *g’m-, zero-grade 
of *g”em- ‘come, go’ (Lat. uen-i6 ‘I come’, Eng. come); see §17.15. yarkant: ‘honors’, pl. of 
yark above. tsrasiii: ‘the strong’, nomin. pl. The repetition of this adjective in this stanza in 
different case-forms is a stylistic figure of IE poetry known as polyptoton. Note that the first 
two occurrences begin the first two half-lines, the next two end the next two half-lines, and 
the final two begin the Iast two half-lines of the stanza. waste: ‘protection’. wrasaééi: ‘people’, 
genit. pl. of wrasom. The paradigm is irregular, with the nominative, oblique, and perlative 
sing. formed to the stem wras(o)m-, and the other cases to the stem wras-. ma: ‘not’; PIE 
*mé, which in the other daughter languages is usually the negative reserved for prohibitions, 
but in both Tocharian languages becomes the ordinary negative (A has another negative, 
mar, used with prohibitions). praski: ‘fear’, B proskiye; one of a class of nouns (another being 
A wse, B ysiye ‘night’) whose suffix comes from PIE *-6i, very rare elsewhere in IE. The noun 
is ultimately cognate with Eng. fright. nas: ‘there is’, 3rd sing. Class II present of nas- 
‘be’, PIE *nes- ‘return home, be at home’; nas appears to continue an unexplained o-grade 
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*nos-ti. (Compare perhaps the unusual o-grade of Gk. ndstos ‘homecoming’, as discussed in 
§12.65a.) 

3, tamyo: ‘therefore, thus’, derived ultimately from the PIE demonstrative stem *Zo-. p,kam 
pruccamo: ‘the best of all’; p.kam is locative of puk, and pruccamo means ‘great, wonderful’. 
As in Hittite and various archaic usages elsewhere in IE, Tocharian did not overtly mark the 
comparative or superlative degree. iii: ‘of me’, genit. of nds ‘I’. palskam: ‘opinion’, locative 
of paltsak. 


Tocharian B text sample 


. 17.33. From Text 18 in Wolfgang Krause and Werner Thomas’s Tocharisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1960-4); one of the MQ texts (see §17.2). The sounds 
a, d, and @ are not always distinguished from one another in this text. 


snai prenke takoy sa kena yke postim po wars-ite, eénesa menkitse takoy kacap 
ompa parkre sayefica, pyorye sap takoy cew warne somo lyautai lanktsa ma klyefica 
kante pikwala epinkte kaccap su no talassi aSco, ramoytar rmer ka, cpi asce lyautaiyne 
ta, salkoytar kewca: tusa amaskai lwasamem onolmemtsé yéamna cmetsi 


Suppose that che earth were continually and entirely full of water without an island, 
and suppose there were a tortoise there living a long time, lacking eyes; suppose 
furthermore that on that water there were also a yoke with one hole, buoyant 
and not standing still; if in the course of 100 years this tortoise should now lift up 
his head, and indeed should quickly bend it, and if it should happen that his head 
were raised up high through that hole, then this (= the following) [would be] more 
difficult — for beings to be [re]born from animals among (= as) men. 


17.33a. Notes (selective). snai: ‘without’, cp. Lat. sine ‘without’. prenke: ‘island’. takoy: ‘(as 
though it) were’, 3rd sing. optative of the verb ‘be’; usually spelled zakoy (as below). The 
Tocharian paradigm for ‘be’ is mostly constructed from two roots, nes- (B nas-; PIE *nes-) 
and ta- (PIE *steh,- ‘stand’; compare Spanish estar ‘be’ from Lat. stare ‘to stand’ for a similar 
semantic development). kena: ‘earth, land’, PIE *dhghem-. yke postim: ‘continually’. po: 
‘all’. e&nesa menkitse: ‘without eyes’; enesa is the dual of eg ‘eyes’ (< PIE *hek’-, cp. Lat. 
oc-ulus) plus the paral ending -ne plus the case ending -sa. kacap: ‘tortoise’, borrowed from 
Skt. kacchapas. ompa: ‘there’. parkre: ‘for a long time’. Sayeiica: ‘living’, present participle, 
from PIE *g“ieh,u-ont-; the verb is cognate with Gk. 26 ‘I live’. pyorye: ‘yoke’. cew warne: ‘in 
that water’; cew is the oblique of sz ‘this, that’. The sequence ew is found only in the MQ 
texts. somo lyautai: ‘with one hole’; fyautai has been connected etymologically by some with 
Hitt. luttai ‘window’. ma: ‘not’, the negator in Tocharian; cp. Gk. mé, Arm. mi, Ved. md. 
klyefica: ‘standing still’, present participle. kante: ‘hundred’, PIE *kextom; normal spelling 
in B is kante. pikwala: ‘year’; A p,kal, B pikul. According to an attractive recent proposal 
by Joshua T. Katz, this word comes from a compound *(e)pi-k“(e}i-o- ‘(the thing) that turns 
around’, cp. Homeric Gk. epi-tell-oménon eniauton ‘as the years go turning round’. The 
word for ‘year’ would therefore be an example of what is known as a “transferred epithet”: 
an adjective used to describe something becomes the name of that thing, like Lac. terra 
‘earth’ from ‘dry (land) (§13.31). talagsi: ‘raises’, PIE *telb,-; cp. Lat. toll-ere ‘to raise’. 
ramoytir: ‘should bend’, optative of the Tocharian root rém-. rmer: ‘quickly’; also spelled 
ramer in B (A has ymar). It may be related to Gk. é-dramon ‘I ran’. cpi: ‘his’, also spelled 
cwi, salkoytar: ‘should be raised’. kewca: ‘high’; the MQ spelling of B kauc, A koc. 
amAaskai: ‘(more) difficult’; not morphologically a comparative (Armenian also uses the 
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positive degree to express the comparative). lwasamem: ‘from animals’; the ‘animal’ word 
is A lv, B luwo. It has been compared with the word for ‘louse’ in other JE languages, 
probably from PIE *IeHs-. onolmemtsa: ‘for beings’, from onolme ‘a being’, Proto-Toch. 
*Gn-elme, from *dn- ‘breathe’ (PIE *h,en-, cp. Lat. an-ima ‘breath’) plus a suffix. ySamna: 
‘among men’, from *en- ‘in’ plus the root for ‘life’, cp. S@yefica above. cmetsi: ‘to be (re)born’, 
Tocharian root tam-. 


For Further Reading 


The number of book-length historical and comparative treatments of Tocharian is not exten- 
sive, A good recent overview of the historical phonology and morphology is Pinault 1989. In 
English, there is Adams 1988, which is somewhat difficult to use; the same author has also 
recently come out with an etymological dictionary of Tocharian B (Adams 1999), which 
partly supplants the older general Tocharian etymological dictionary that makes up most of 
van Windekens 1976-82. (This work also has comparative grammatical discussions and 
extensive references to earlier literature; but his own ideas sometimes need to be treated with 
caution.) The standard reference grammar is still Krause and Thomas 1960-4, the second 
volume of which contains texts and a glossary. The Tocharian A texts have been edited and 
published in Sieg and Siegling 1921, and the Tocharian B texts in Sieg and Siegling 1949-53. 
The latter has been partially supplanted by Thomas 1983. A journal called Tocharian and 
Indo-European Studies, which appears irregularly, has featured many excellent articles by 
prominent contemporary Tocharologists. The most recent technical work on historical 
Tocharian phonology is Ringe 1996. A recent thorough discussion of the Takla Makan 
mummies is Mallory and Mair 2000. 


For Review 
Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


Tarim Basin MQ texts Fremdvokal Gruppenflexion 


Exercises 
1 Briefly explain the history or significance of the following Tocharian forms: 


A ipar, B tapre e Byakwe i B Iwasa 

B tsak- f Byente j A a&sam, B eSane 
AB or g A klyu- k_ B fipetar 

A kukal, B kokale = =h A tkam 


aor 


2 In §17.11, it was stated that Toch. A tkam, B kem ‘earth’, along with Hitt. tekan, pre- 
serve the original order dental!—velar of the word-initial “thorn” cluster; this shows 
that the order was reversed in khth6n ‘earth’ in Greek. A skeptic might say that it 
could have been the other way around: Greek might preserve the original order, 
and Tocharian and Hittite might have reversed it instead. In general terms, what 
evidence does the Greek verb f/kt6 ‘I give birth’ contribute to settling the argument, 
assuming that this is a thematic reduplicated verb from *tek- ‘give birth’? 
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3 a PIE “dhigh-, zero-grade of *dheigh- ‘form with the hands, shape’, became Toch. 
B tsik-ale ‘should be made’, and PIE *dheg”h- ‘burn’ became tsak-stér ‘it 
burns’. Contrast this with PIE *dheh,- becoming Toch. A ¢a-sdr ‘they put’, and 
*h,ludh-e-t becoming Toch. B face ‘(s)he went out’, which show the ordinary 
development of palatalized *dh. What must have happened to the “dh in the 
two first examples? 

b What sound change, known also from Sanskrit and Greek, might have happened 
to affect *dhigh- and *dheg”h- in Tocharian? 


4 The word for ‘high’, A ipar, B tapre (mentioned in §17.7), has a different suffix 
- from that seen in its Lithuanian cognate dubus ‘deep’. Comment on this in light of 
§6.87. 


5 Given the history of the secondary cases, how would you explain the genesis of 
“Gruppenflexion” (§17.24)? 


6 Briefly explain the significance of Classes Il and iV of Tocharian verbs. 


PIE Vocabulary IX: Form and Size 


*bhergh- ‘high’: Hitt. parku-, Ved. brhant-, Arm. barjr, OHG burg ‘fort’ 
*medhio- ‘middle’: Ved. madhya-, Gk. mésos, Lat. medius, Eng. mio 

*meg- ‘big, great’: Hitt. mekki, Ved. mahi, Gk. méga, Lat. magnus, Eng. much 
*mreghu- ‘short’: Av. merezu-, Gk. brakhds, Lat. breuis, Eng. MERRY 

*g”erhp- ‘heavy’: Ved. guru-, Gk. bards, Lat. grauis 

*albh- ‘white’: Hitt. alpag ‘cloud’, Lat. albus 

*h,reudh- ‘Rep’: Ved. rudhira-, Gk. eruthrds, Lat. ruber, Toch. B ratre 

*dens- ‘thick’: Hitt. daggu- ‘strong’, Gk. dasis, Lat. dénsus 


18  Balto-Slavic 


Introduction 


18.1. Balto-Slavic contains two branches, Baltic and Slavic (or Slavonic). The notion 
of a single Balto-Slavic speech community has been controversial in some circles, 
in part because of political tensions. But all major Indo-Europeanists are agreed 
that Baltic and Slavic deserve to be grouped together, though some dispute remains 
about the exact degree and nature of their affinity. Prehistorically, as discussed 
in more detail below, the ancestors of the Balts and Slavs were located in eastern 
Europe, with the Balts probably to the northwest of the Slavs. They were thus 
located near the Germanic tribes, and in fact there are numerous interesting features 
shared by Balto-Slavic and Germanic: both branches have dative and instrumental 
plurals with an *-m-formant rather than the *-bh-formant seen elsewhere in IE 
(cp. §6.17); both form a demonstrative pronoun with the stem *k- (e.g. Lith. 
Sis ‘this, he’, Goth. bimma ‘this’ [dat.]; §7.9); both have merged *a and *o; and 
both have a distinction between ordinary and “definite” adjectives, the latter formed 
with the addition of a suffix (though not the same one in the two branches). There 
are also three striking agreements in the numeral system not found elsewhere in 
older IE languages: the names for the decads consist of the unit plus a collective for 
‘ten’ (e.g. OCS trije deseti, Goth. preis tigjus ‘thirty’); the words for ‘thousand’ are 
similar (OCS tysesti, Lith. tékstantis, Goth. pisundi); and the numerals eleven 
and twelve in Lithuanian and Germanic are expressed with phrases meaning ‘one 
left (over) and ‘two left (over)’ (Lith. vientiolika, duylika, Goth. ainlif, twalif). It is 
unclear which of these features are shared innovations, which are areal features of 
north or northeast Europe, and which might be chance resemblances. 

Balto-Slavic shares the “ruki” rule (§18.6 below) with Indo-Iranian, a sound 
change that is a far from trivial innovation. Some specialists have felt that this — 
together with the fact that both branches are satem — points to an early period of 
common development; others maintain that it was a feature that spread by diffusion 
from Indo-Iranian during a period of prehistoric contact. Arguing for the latter is 
the fact that “ruki” is far more consistently found in Slavic than in Baltic, and there 
is better independent evidence for early contacts between Slavic and Indo-Iranian 
than between the latter and Baltic. 
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From PIE to Balto-Slavic 


Phonology overview 


18.2. Balto-Slavic is defined by at least three unique phonological features in Indo- 
European: the development of a distinction between rising and falling pitch accents; 
the change of the syllabic resonants typically to resonants preceded by #; and the 
change of * VRHC to *VRC. Among the basic developments that it shares with one 
or more other branches, Balto-Slavic is characterized by a satem development of the 
velars; by the merger of aspirated and unaspirated voiced stops; by the “ruki” rule; 
and by the merger of *a and *o. 


CONSONANTS 


18.3. Merger of aspirated and unaspirated voiced stops. The attested Balto-Slavic 
languages have plain voiced stops reflecting both the PIE voiced stops and the voiced 
aspirates. Examples include OCS berg ‘I gather, take’ < PIE *bber- ‘carry’, Russ. 
gorod ‘city’ < PIE *ghor-dho- ‘enclosure’, and Lith. dubis ‘deep’ < *dbub-u-. It 
had been assumed that the two series merged by the time of Common Balto-Slavic 
until the Indo-Europeanist Werner Winter proposed in the 1970s that the distinc- 
tion had persisted for longer, at least between *dh and *d. According to his original 
formulation, short *e was lengthened before *d but not “dh, as in Lith. sésti ‘to sit’ 
< *sed-ti (é writes a long e in Lithuanian). However, the long vowels in many of 
the putative examples (including this one) could also be old lengthened grades, and 
Winter’s Law, as it has been dubbed, remains controversial. 

18.4. Velars. Balto-Slavic is a satem branch: the PIE plain velars *k *g *gh and 
the labiovelars *k” *g” "gh all became the plain velars k and g: PIE *k*os ‘who’ 
> Lith. kas; ~sneighh- o- ‘snow’ > Russ. sneg; *g”erh,- ‘consume’ > Lith. gerit ‘I 
drink’, The palatal velars *& and *g became sibilants: PIE *krd- ‘heart’ became OCS 
srid-ice and Lith. sirdis; PIE *gh]-to- ‘golden’ became Polish ztoty ‘gold piece, unit 
of currency’; and *ghel-to- ‘golden’ became Lith. Zeltas. 

18.5. But quite a few words do not show the expected satem development. 
For example, alongside Lith. Zeltas quoted above there is also geltas ‘yellow’ from 
the same PIE preform. Similarly, PIE *h,ek-men- ‘stone’ has k in most of its Balto- 
Slavic descendants, such as OCS kamy and Lith. akmué; but some Lithuanian dialects 
have the expected satem outcome, aSmu6. From the extended root *kieu-s- ‘hear’, 
Slavic has satem s- (e.g. Russian slat’ ‘to hear’) but not Baltic (Lith. klausyti and 
Latv. klausit ‘to hear’). The reverse is the case with ‘goose’, PIE *ghans-: Slavic 
*gosi (> e.g. Russ. gus’) but Lith. Zgsis. 

Various explanations have been proposed for these facts. Some of the excep- 
tions, such as the Slavic word for ‘goose’, may be borrowings from a neighboring 
centum language like Germanic. But this explanation is difficult to maintain for 
many of these words. A more probable explanation is that there were early dialectal 
differences within Balto-Slavic with regards to the outcomes of the palatal velars, 
and that these differences have persisted. This hypothesis, unfortunately, cannot yet 
be tested. 

18.6. The “ruki” rule. Like Indo-Iranian (§10.10), Balto-Slavic changed PIE *s 
‘when it followed the sounds *r, *u, *k, or *i. The outcomes are different in Slavic 
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and Baltic, and the change was not as consistent in Baltic. See §§18.19 and 18.55 
below for more details. 

18.7. Resonants and glides, The resonants and glides (except *#) remained intact: 
PIE *medhu- ‘mead, honey’ > Lith. medus ‘honey’; PIE *nok”ts ‘night’ > OCS noc; 
* ghor-dho- ‘enclosure’ > Russ. gorod ‘city’; *leik’- ‘leave’ > Lith. lieku ‘I remain, 
let’; *iu-n-g- ‘yoke, join’ > Lith. jangti ‘to join’. The labiovelar glide *4 became v, as 
in *yedh- ‘lead’ > OCS vedo and Lith. vedi, both ‘I lead’. 

18.8. The syllabic resonants *r */ * *# typically became *ir *il *im *in, but also 
sometimes “ur *ul *um *un under unclear conditions. The normal outcome is pre- 
served most clearly in Baltic, as in the following Lithuanian examples: Sirdis ‘heart’ 
< PIE *krd-; vilkas ‘wolf? < *ulk”os; Simtas ‘hundred’ < *kmtom; and gifiti ‘to 
drive’ < *g"bn-tei ‘ ‘in smiting’ (or the like), Note that the form Simtas importantly 
preserves the 7m before the following ¢ here; in all the other IE languages it became 
n by assimilation, as in Lat. centum, Eng. hund(red), and Tocharian B kante. 

18.9. Laryngeals. Balto-Slavic does not have any reflexes of the laryngeals per se, 
but it does have important indirect evidence for them in the outcomes of resonants 
followed by laryngeal. These sequences developed into syllables with intonational 
contours that differ from those of similar syllables that originally did not have a 
laryngeal. See below, §18.12. 


VOWELS 


18.10. In Balto-Slavic, the lower back vowels “a and *o merged, though with differ- 
ent outcomes in the two subbranches: in Slavic, they merged to o, whereas in Baltic 
they merged to a. The long vowels *a and *6 also merged in Slavic (to a), but were 
kept distinct in Baltic. For examples and further discussion see §§18.24 and 18.58. 
18.11. Accent and intonation. Proto-Balto-Slavic, like Vedic Sanskrit and Greek, 
had a mobile pitch-accent. An important innovation was the creation of intonational 
contrasts, in particular between a rising pitch-accent, called the acute, and a falling 
pitch-accent, called the circue¢flex. Such contrasts together with mobile accent 
are preserved in Lithuanian and in two South Slavic languages, Serbo-Croatian and 
certain Slovenian dialects; Latvian also has the pitch-accent but has fixed it on initial 
syllables. The other Slavic languages have replaced the pitch-accent with a stress- 
accent} in some it has retained its mobility (as in all of East Slavic), while in others it 
has become fixed or predictably placed (as in most of West and South Slavic). Those 
languages that preserve the mobile accent have an enormous variety of accentual 
rules, making historical Balto-Slavic accentology a prodigiously complicated field. 
18.12. Intonation and the laryngeals. Balto-Slavic is unique in IE for turning a 
sequence * VRH before consonant into *VR. Thus for example *gemh,-to- became 
Balto-Slavic *zénta- ‘son-in-law’, and *bherHgeh, became Balto-Slavic *bérzd- ‘birch’, 
The resulting long vowels were shortened but received an acute intonation. Thus 
*zénta- became Lith. Zéntas ‘son-in-law’ and Serbo-Croatian zét; and *bérza- ‘birch’ 
became Lith. bérZas ‘birch’ and Serbo-Croatian bréza. (Confusingly, the modern 
languages do not all use the same accent marks for writing the intonational pitches: 
Lithuanian é and Serbo-Croatian 2 both represent e with original acute intonation.) 
By contrast, an original short vowel plus resonant (* VR) plus consonant received 
circumflex intonation. Thus PIE *gombho- ‘tooth, toothlike projection’ became 
Balto-Slavic *zamba-, whence Serbo-Croatian z#b ‘tooth’ and Lithuanian Zambas 
‘sharp edge’, and Balto-Slavic *gelta- or *gilta- (also *zelta-, *zilta-) ‘yellow’ became 
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Serbo-Croatian 24 and Lithuanian Zeltas ‘yellow’. (Again, the Lithuanian and Serbo- 
Croatian accent marks have equivalent historical value.) The different outcomes are 
summarized in the following table: 


PIE Balto-Slavic Serbo-Croatian Lithuanian 
*“VRH = *genb,-to- *zénta- zet zéntas 

* bberHgeh, * bérea- bréza bérzas 
*VR *gombbos *zamba- ztib Zambas 

*ghel-to-, *gbl-to- *g/zelta-, *glzilta- zit deltas 


Because a syllabic resonant sprouted an i or u before it (§18.8 above), an original 
sequence *RHC became *iRHC or *uRHC, and fell under the general category of 
*VRHC, lengthening to *Z2RC or *#RC and then shortening with acute intonation. 
Balto-Slavic therefore distinguishes reflexes of the syllabic resonants when followed 
by a laryngeal from reflexes where there was no laryngeal. Compare the different 
accentual patterns in these descendants of the PIE words for ‘full’ (PIE "p[h,no-) 
and ‘wolf? (*ulk”os): 


PIE Balto-Slavic | Serbo-Croatian — Lithuanian 
*RH = *plhno- —*pilna- pin pilnas 
*R *ulk’os —*vilka- vitk vilkas 


(Lith. * represents an original acute.) An acute accent all by itself does not automati- 
cally signal the former presence of a laryngeal, since acute intonation has other 
sources as well. The Balto-Slavic intonational facts therefore serve primarily for 
confirmation of laryngeals whose existence has been deduced from other comparative 
evidence. 


Morphology 


18.13, A characteristic innovation in Balto-Slavic morphology, found especially in 
verb formation, is the widespread analogical creation of so-called “neo-lengthened- 
grade” forms, essentially the lengthening of vowels for ablaut purposes beyond 
the original scope of lengthened grades in PIE. Most dramatically, inherited zero- 
grade forms containing the vowels *i and * were often lengthened to *i and *a by 
analogy. For example, the zero-grade *mr- ‘die’ (cp. Lat. mor-t- death’) became *mur- 
in Balto-Slavic, and from this a “neo-lengthened” root form *mir- was created that 
appears in Russ. u-mir-at’ ‘to lie dying’ (see §18.24 on Slavic i < *7). Another 
morphological innovation of Balto-Slavic was the creation of “definite” adjectives 
(alongside normal adjectives), as mentioned above in §18.1. This was done by 
adding a suffix *-z0-: thus OCS has dobri ‘good’ alongside definite dobri-ji ‘the 
good (one)’, and Lithuanian has géras ‘good’ alongside geras-is ‘the good (one)’. 
This suffix descends from the PIE relative pronoun (recall §8.28 and compare §15.19). 

In both Baltic and Slavic, the PIE verbal system was somewhat simplified. The 
perfect has been lost as a category, though the perfect participial suffix survives as 
a past participial suffix. Of some interest is the fact that both subbranches retain 
one tense system formed with an s-suffix, but a different one in each: Baltic has an 
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s-future lacking in Slavic (except for one isolated form, see §18.28), whereas Slavic 
has an s-aorist system (including secondary derivatives) lacking in Baltic. 


Slavic 


18.14. We know little, if anything, of the Slavs before their first mention in Byzan- 
tine histories of the sixth century aD, when bands of them moved into Greece and 
the Balkans from the northeast. This period also saw their expansion into parts 
of northern Europe previously settled by Baltic and Finnic peoples. Prior to these 
expansions, which continued for several hundred years and probably marked the 
end of Proto-Slavic linguistic unity, the Slavs are believed to have occupied an area 
stretching from near the western Polish border eastward to the Dnieper River in 
Belarus’. Archaeologically this territory shows a continuum of cultural development 
from about 1500 Bc to the period of the expansions, which may well mean that it 
was Slavic (or pre-Slavic) during all that time. 

18.15. Some or all of the ancestors of the Slavs were once located a little further to 
the east, in or near Iranian territory, for a number of Iranian words were borrowed 
at an early date into pre-Slavic. One of these is the word for ‘god’, OCS bogi 
(Russian bog), which comes from Iranian *baga- ‘god’. Two others are evidenced 
by Russ. sobaka ‘dog’ (cp. Median spéka), and perhaps by OCS s#ito ‘hundred? (if 
borrowed from Iranian *sata(m)). This territory would have been to the north 
of the Black Sea, an area into which a number of rivers flow whose names are 
usually taken to be Iranian: the Dniester, Dnieper, Donets, and Don (cp. Iranian 
*danue ‘river’), As the early Slavs moved slowly westward, they came into con- 
tact with Germanic tribes; as mentioned in §16.2, from them they borrowed the 
word for ‘bread’, OCS xléba (Germanic *hlaibaz, cp. Goth. blaifs, Eng. loaf), 
‘prince’, OCS kiinezi (Gmc. *kuningaz ‘king’, cp. OE cyning), and several others. 

18.16. The modern Slavic languages arose as the result of dialectal differentiation 
that only began about 1500 years ago. Even today, several of the modern languages 
are to some extent mutually intelligible in their spoken forms, and even more so in 
their written forms. A discussion of the rise of Slavic literacy is deferred until the 
section on Old Church Slavonic below (§§18.334f.), the first attested Slavic language. 


Slavic phonology 


18.17. Consonants. As noted above, Slavic changed PIE *hk and *Z(b) to s and 
z: *kloud ‘fame’ > OCS slava ‘fame, glory’ (cp. Gk. klé(w)os ‘fame’ < *kleyos); 
*gneb,- ‘know’ > OCS znati ‘know’. Aside from this change, Slavic consonants 
were most affected by the Law of Open Syllables and the three palatalizations 
discussed below. 

18.18. Law of Open Syllables. A number of developments conspired to reduce 
the number of closed syllables in pre-Slavic, typically by deleting syllable-final con- 
sonants. This resulted in the simplification of many word-internal consonant clusters. 
For example, the cluster pz in the word *supno- ‘sleep’ was syllabified sup.no-, with 
the p closing the first syliable; but sound changes led to the disappearance of the 
p in *sup-no-, changing it to “*su-no- with an open first syllable. The aggregate of 
these changes is called the Law of Open Syllables. Two specific changes that fall 
under this rubric are treated below in §§18.26 and 18.27. One cluster that remained 
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throughout all this was *st, seen especially in the reflex of PIE dental-plus-dental 
clusters (§3.36), as in OCS vesti ‘to lead’ < *ued-tei. 

As a result of the Law of Open Syllables, many words in Slavic exhibit some strik- 
ing alternations, such as that between sé#p- and sdi- in forms of the OCS verb meaning 
‘sleep’: aorist u-stip-e ‘fell asleep’ but present infinitive u-s#-noti ‘to fall asleep’ (the 
latter from *u-stip-noti; cp. Russ. spat’ ‘to sleep’, usnut’ i fall asleep’). 

18.19. The “ruki” rule. In Slavic, *s occurring after *r, *u, *k, or *i became the 
voiceless velar fricative x: OCS uxo ‘eax’ < *h,euso-; 1st ae aorist réxii ‘I spoke’ 
< *rék-s-om; locative pl. -éxii < *-oisu. (The many Slavic words beginning with x- 
are unexplained, as ruki is the only known Slavic sound change that gave rise to x.) 

18.20. Palatalizations. Of great importance in the history of Slavic consonants 
were a series of palatalizations; the changes are complex and will only be given 
here in outline. The First Palatalization caused the velars k g x to be palatalized to 
& %§ before *{ or a front vowel. Examples include OCS sluziti ‘to serve’ < pre-Slav. 
*slug-iti and roétka ‘little hand, handle’ < pre-Slav. *rok-tka (diminutive of *roka 
‘hand’). The Second and Third Palatalizations had different outcomes in different 
parts of Slavic-speaking territory, and happened after certain changes to the vowels 
had already taken place. The Second Palatalization affected the velars k g x 
when they stood before & (the outcome of "ai = "oi, see §18.25 below): PIE 
*k"oi-neh, ‘price’ > Slav. *kéna > OCS céna ‘price’ (c is [ts]; cp. Gk. poiné ‘price, 
penalty’, Lith. kdina ‘price’); pre-Slav. *xairt ‘grey’ > *xérii > Russ. seryj. (These 
are not the only outcomes; Czech, for example, has Sery corresponding to Russ. 
seryj.) The Third Palatalization was conditioned by the vowel preceding (rather 
than following) the velar: k g x were palatalized when followed by most vowels and 
preceded by 7, i, or ¢ (on these vowels, see §§18.22, 18.24, and 18.26 below); this 
was a late change and its effects were more sporadic. Thus the Slavic diminutive 
suffix *-iko- (< PIE *-tko-) became -ic¥ or -ice: OCS ofict ‘father’ < *at-iko- (*at- 
also in Goth. Ait-ila ‘little father’); OCS sridice ‘heart’ < *sridiko- < *krd-iko-. 

18.21. Glides. The one surviving glide, *i, mostly stayed intact in initial position 
and intervocalically, as in OCS jum ‘young’ < *iou-no-. Several Slavic languages 
have had the propensity to develop prothetic glides i in front of certain vowels. For 
example, the number ‘eight’ began originally with o- (PIE *okt6) i in pre-Russian 
this developed into *yo- and then into vo- (whence Russ. vosem’, versus e.g. Polish 
osiem without the glide). Compare for this development the pronunciation of Eng. 
one with initial w- (the original glideless pronunciation is preserved in on-ly and 
al-one). 


VOWELS 


18.22. Short vowels and the “yers”. As mentioned earlier, Slavic merged *a and *o 
as o: “naso- ‘nose’ > OCS nosé, *h,oui- ‘sheep’ > OCS ovi-ca. Short *e remained e, 
e.g. *g“en- ‘woman’ > OCS Zena. The short high vowels *i and *z developed into 
vowels transliterated as 7 and # (in Cyrillic, » and +), called the front and back yers 
(or jers), respectively. These are assumed to have been very short i and #, Examples 
from OCS include Gto ‘what’ < *ki- and rida ‘rust’ < *hrudh-2d (‘the red stuff’, 
from *h,reudb- ‘red’). 

18.23. The yers are still preserved in Old Church Slavonic, but around the end of 
the Common Slavic period (c. aD 800-1000), they began to be lost as a category: 
certain ones weakened and disappeared, while others strengthened and became full 
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mid or low vowels. The rule was as follows: word-final yers and yers before a syllable 
with a full vowel (i.e., other than a yer) disappeared; these were the so-called “weak” 
yers. Yers before a syllable containing another yer were “strong” and later developed 
into full vowels. Thus in OCS dininica ‘morning star’ and rita ‘mouth’, the first yer 
was strong but the second was weak; in vixodd ‘entrance’, both were weak. The 
full vowels that developed from the strong yers differ from language to language; in 
Russian, strong 7 and 7% became e and o. Thus dininica and riiti correspond to Russ. 
dennica and rot. 

The loss of the yers had far-reaching effects. It created new consonant clusters, 
including complex ones word-initially, as in Russ. ctenie ‘reading’ (< cit-), mglo 
‘mist’ (cp. OCS miglo), and vzgljad ‘view’ (older viiz-). It also led to alternations 
where one form has a vowel that disappears in related forms, as in Russ. nominative 
rot ‘mouth’ alongside genitive rta ‘of the mouth’ (cp. the forms for ‘American’ in 
§18.31 below). 

18.24. Long vowels. The long high vowels *7 and *# became i and y (the latter 
phonetically the central high vowel [i], midway between the vowels in pit and 
put): OCS u-mir-ati ‘to die’ < pre-Slavic *ou-mir-atei (< *mir-, neo-lengthened grade 
of *mir-; see §18.13); OCS mysi ‘mouse’ < *miis-. Long *é became a sound trans- 
literated as é, called yat’ (or jat’) and representing phonetically the sound [a] (as 
in hat), e.g. déts ‘place, put’ < *dhé- < *dheh,-. (The apostrophe in the word yat’ 
represents palatalization of the final consonant in Russian, the source of the word.) 
Finally, long *a@ and *6 merged as a (e.g. “steh,- > *sta- > OCS sta-ti ‘to stand’, 
* 8neb,- > *8nd- > OCS zna-ti ‘to know’). 

18.25. Diphthongs. The diphthongs were all monophthongized: “ei became i 
(as in PIE *steigh- ‘step, go’ > OCS stigno ‘I come’); *oi became é or, word-finally, 
often 1 (e.g. *-oisu > OCS loc. pl. -é#i, but masc. nomin. pl. *-oi > OCS -i); *ai also 
became é (e.g. *laivo- ‘left’ > OCS lévii); *eu became ju (e.g. *bheudh- ‘be awake’ 
> OCS bijudo ‘I keep watch’, with secondary /); and *ou and *au became u (e.g. 
* sanou ‘son’ [vocat. sing.] > OCS synu; *tauro- ‘bull’ > OCS turi ‘wild bull’). 

18.26, Rise of nasalized vowels. Common Slavic changed sequences of vowel 
plus nasal in closed syllables into nasalized vowels as part of the Law of Open 
Syllables. An original sequence *in *en or *im *em before a consonant became 
a front nasal vowel transliterated as ¢: pre-Slav. *suento- ‘holy’ > OCS sveti ‘holy’; 
pre-Slav. *desim-ti- ‘group of ten, decad’ > OCS desgti ‘ten’. Any other vowel 
plus nasal became a back nasalized vowel transliterated as 9: *gombho- ‘tooth’ > 
OCS zebi ‘tooth’ (cp. Eng. comb), *ghans- ‘goose’ > OCS gosi. Later, in most 
Slavic languages — the main exception being Polish — these were denasalized, whence 
e.g. Russian svjatoj, desjat’, zub, and gus’ for the words above (but Polish swigty, 
dziesigé, zab, ges). 

18.27. “ToRT” groups. One who is familiar with a bit of Russian geography may 
recall that some cities have names ending in -grad (e.g. Lenin-grad, Kalinin-grad), 
while others have names ending in -gorod (e.g. Nov-gorod). Both elements mean 
‘city’, but one is the native Russian word (gorod) while the other is borrowed from 
OCS (gradi). Russian has many other such doublets, including golova ‘head’ vs. 
glava ‘head (= leader), chief’ and moroka ‘twilight’ vs. mrak ‘gloom’. These doublets 
exemplify different dialectal Slavic outcomes of the Proto-Slavic sequence *oR 
between two consonants, conventionally labeled “ToRT”; this sequence underwent 
various reconfigurations as part of the Law of Open Syllables. In South Slavic, this 
sequence became Ra, while in East Slavic the outcome was oRo. Thus Common 
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Slavic *gord- *golv- *mork- are the ancestors of OCS gradi glava mrakd and Russian 
gorod golova morok-. (OCS vocabulary is mined for scientific or learned words in 
Russian, much as Latin and Greek are mined by English for similar purposes.) 


Morphology 


VERBS 


18.28. Slavic continues the PIE present, imperfect, and s-aorist. Only one s-future 
form is found, Old Russ. (Russ. Church Slavonic) byeSti, a participle meaning ‘about 
to be’ (< Balto-Slavic *ba-sint-j-; cp. §5.36). Several different participles are found, 
most of them continuations of IE formations: a present active participle in -gt- and 
-gt- from *-e/ont-; a present passive in *-710- (see § 5.56); two past active participles, 
one in -v#3- (from the PIE perfect participle) and one (called the resultative participle) 
in -L- (see §5.56); and two past passive participles, in -t- and -(e)n-, from the old 
verbal adjectives in *-t6- and *-n6- (§5.57). Note that Baltic does not have the /- or 
the (e)n-participles. The Slavic infinitive in -ti (< *-tei) is an old case-form, probably 
a locative, of a verbal abstract noun in *-ti- (§5.54). 

18.29, Perfective and imperfective aspect. The singular hallmark of the Slavic 
verb is its aspectual system. Almost every verb consists really of a pair of verbs, one 
used to express imperfective aspect (action that is incomplete, ongoing, repeated, 
or unspecified as to completion), and one to express perfective aspect (completed 
or one-time action). Perfectives often continue present-tense formations in PIE, 
which then acquired future meaning in Slavic; thus for example PIE (unreduplicated) 
*deh,-mi ‘I give’ became the perfective OCS dami ‘I will give’. However, not all PIE 
presents underwent this change; thus *bherob, ‘I carry’ (extended in pre-Slavic to 
*bheromi) became the imperfective present berg ‘I gather, take’. Very often a preverb 
marks the perfective member of the pair, as in Russ. pro-citaju ‘I will read (and 
finish reading)’, perfective of ¢itaju ‘I am reading’; here English offers a parallel with 
such pairs as drink vs. drink up, eat vs. eat up, etc. Many Slavic perfectives are nasal 
presents, e.g. OCS stang ‘I will stand [up]’, Russ. vernus’ ‘I will return’. 


NOUNS 


18.30. The rich nominal inflectional system of PIE is practically intact in Slavic. Seven 
cases are expressed: nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, instrumental, locative, 
and vocative. The genitive of o-stems in Slavic (and Baltic) is formally the old IE 
ablative in "-6t, which took over the functions of the genitive and replaced it; this 
became -a by the change of *6 > a and loss of the final stop. The functional merger 
of ablative and genitive is why prepositions with the meaning ‘away from’ take 
the genitive case in Slavic. (Compare Greek, where the ablative disappeared and its 
functions were taken over by the genitive, with the same results.) In feminine nouns, 
the old accusative plural has also taken over the nominative plural. Dual forms 
were still in use in the early periods, but have disappeared from most of the modern 
languages except dialectal Sorbian and Slovenian. 

18.31. An unusual morphosyntactic innovation of Slavic is the distinction between 
masculine animate and inanimate accusatives. An inanimate masculine accusative is 
not distinguished from the nominative (thus Russ. kabinet ‘office’ is both nominative 
and accusative singular, and kabinety is both nominative and accusative plural), but 
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the animate masculine accusative has the same ending as the genitive (thus Russ. 
amerikanec ‘American’ is nominative singular, while amerikanca is both accusative 
and genitive singular; amerikancy ‘Americans’ is nominative plural, but amertkancev 
is both accusative and genitive plural). 


NUMERALS 


18.32. The numerals occupy a rather interesting corner of Slavic morphology. The 
system of numerals in almost any Slavic language is by English standards enormously 
complicated. In Russian, for example, the number ‘one’ and any compound number 
ending in ‘one’, like 21, 451 (but not 11), is an adjective agreeing with the following 
noun in gender and case: odin stol ‘one table’, odno okno ‘one window’, instrumental 
s odnim stolom ‘along with one table’. The numbers ‘two’, ‘three’, and ‘four’, as 
well as compound numbers ending in these (such as 52, 73, 164, but not 12-14!), 
take the genitive singular of whatever noun follows them (e.g. tri stola ‘three tables’, 
where stola is genitive singular), and all other numbers — five through twenty and 
any compound number ending in five through zero — take the genitive plural of the 
following noun (e.g. devjat’ stolov ‘nine tables’, with stolov gemtive plural). 

The historical explanation for this is an interesting example of the interrela- 
tionship of morphology and syntax. First, Common Slavic revamped the inherited 
cardinal numerals from five through ten by replacing them with collectives. These 
collectives were abstract i-stem nouns (e.g. OCS peti ‘five’ < *penk"(e)-ti-, osmi 
‘eight’ < *oktm-mi), and due to their literal meaning (‘a group of five, a quintet’, 
etc.) took the genitive plural of whatever noun followed. Thus OCS pe#f stolit 
‘five thrones’ historically meant ‘a quintet/fivesome of thrones’. The number ‘two’ 
originally took the dual, and this usage spread in some Slavic dialects (including 
the ancestor of Russian) to the following numbers ‘three’ and ‘four’ by contamina- 
tion. (Contamination frequently affects numeric systems: neighboring numerals are 
notorious for influencing each other phonologically, morphologically, and — as in 
this case - even syntactically.) The final step in the development was the formal 
merger of the dual with the genitive singular in some declensions, which led to 
a nearly complete morphological replacement of the dual by the genitive singular 
elsewhere in Russian and several of its relatives. 


Old Church Slavonic 


18.33. Slavic literacy began in 863, when two Greek brothers and missionaries, 
Constantine and Methodius, arrived in Moravia to teach the Christian faith in 
Slavic. The brothers had learned the language while growing up in Thessalonika, 
Constantine devised a script for it, while Methodius did the lion’s share of the 
translation work. Constantine later went to Rome and on his deathbed became 
a monk, whereupon he took on the name Cyril. The script we call Cyrillic in 
his honor is not actually the script he invented; the latter is now called Glagolitic 
(OCS glagol# ‘word’), with distinctive letters of uncertain origin. What we now 
call Cyrillic (used nowadays to write Russian, Belarusian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian, 
Macedonian, Serbian, and various non-Slavic languages of the former Soviet Union) 
was devised about thirty years later in Bulgaria and based on the Greek majuscule 
(capital) letters. 
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18.34, None of the two brothers’ translations has survived. The earliest preserved 
Slavic comes from some of their successors in Bulgaria; this language soon spread as 
the liturgical language for all the Slavs, and because of its role as the language of 
Slavic Christendom it is usually called Old Church Slavonic or Old Church Slavic. 
OCS is very similar to the Common Slavic that has been reconstructed by linguists; 
but by all estimates, Common Slavic ceased to exist as a unitary language several 
hundred years before the time of Constantine and Methodius, and at most OCS can 
be regarded as one of its later dialects, albeit artificial (that is, it did not quite match 
the local spoken dialects of the regions in which it was used}. The Old Church 
Slavonic of Bulgaria, regarded as something of a standard, is often called Old 
Bulgarian (or Old Macedonian). 

Eastern Orthodox Christianity spread to all the East Slavs and the eastern territories 
of the South Slavs (inhabited by the ancestors of today’s Serbs, Macedonians, and 
Bulgarians), and OCS spread with it; since a different dialect was spoken in each 
area, OCS was artificially modified to accommodate local dialect features. The term 
“Church Slavic” is often encountered as a general rubric for these different regional 
varieties of OCS, Real OCS was not spoken for terribly long before the development 
of the regional Church Slavic varieties, hence we do not have many documents in 
it — only about seven major manuscripts in the Glagolitic alphabet, and two in the 
Cyrillic alphabet from before the twelfth century. The oldest OCS manuscript, from 
the tenth century, is known as the Kiev Fragments and is written in Glagolitic. 


Old Church Slavonic text sample 
18.35. The Old Church Slavonic version of Luke 2:4—7, in normalized spelling. 


4 viizide Ze losifit oti Galileje, iz grada Nazaretiska, vi Ijudéo, vii gradi Davydovii 
iZe naricajetit se Vitleemii, zane béaSe oti domu i ofidistvié Davydova. 5 napisati se 
sii Mariejo, obroéenojg emu Zenojg, sostejo neprazdiinojg. 6 bystii ze, egda byste 
tu, ispliinise se dine roditi ei. 7 i rodi synii svoi privénici, i povitii i, i polozi i vi 
éslaxti, zane ne bé ima mésta vai obitéli. 


4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, to Judea, to the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage 
of David, 5 to be registered with Mary his betrothed, who was with child. 6 And 
while they were there the time came for her to be delivered. 7 And she gave birth to__ 
her first-born son and wrapped him in swaddling cloths, and laid him in a manger, 
because there was no place for them in the inn. 
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tion (§18.20); the pronoun s¢ is the old accusative of the reflexive pronoun, from PIE *sue- 
(§7.12). b&aSe: ‘was’, 3rd sing. imperfect; the ending -aSe is palatalized from -ax- before the 
front vowel -e (§18.20). The -x- is ultimately from the s of the s-aorist; this *-s- changed to 
-x- by the “ruki” rule in certain forms, and then spread to other forms where “ruki” would 
not have applied, as here. domu: ‘home, house’, with - < *-ou-s, the u-stem genit. sing. 
otidistvié: ‘lineage’, genit. sing.; abstract noun from oficf ‘father’. 

5, napisati: ‘to register’, from pisati ‘to write’. sii: ‘with’, cp. Lith. s#. obrgéenojg: ‘betrothed’ 
(instr. sing.), past passive participle of obroéiti ‘to betroth’, from roka ‘hand’ (Russ. rika). 
emu: ‘him’, dative of the masc.-neut. demonstrative pronoun, containing the oblique case- 
formant -m- (see further §18.69). Zenojg: ‘wife, woman’, PIE *g”en- (Gk. guné ‘woman’, 
Eng. queen). soStejg: ‘being’, pres. participle < *sont-; the -3t- is the South Slavic development 
‘of *-#-. neprazdiinojg: ‘pregnant’, lit. ‘not idle, not empty’. 

6. bystii: ‘it was, it happened (that)’, 3rd sing. perfective aorist of byti ‘to be’. A shorter 
3rd singular, by, is the historically older form (< *bhuH-s-t); bysti is a blending of by and 
the present 3rd sing. jestii ‘is’ (< *h,esti). byste: ‘both of them were’, 3rd dual aorist. isplinis¢ 
s¢ dine: lit. ‘the days filled themselves’ = ‘the days became full, became complete’; s-aorist 
of ispliniti, from phind ‘full’ (PIE *plb,no-, cp. Eng. full), Dine is nomin. pl. of dint ‘day’, 
from PIE *din- ‘day’. roditi: ‘to give birth’; rodi below is the 3rd sing. aorist. ei: ‘for her’, 
dat. sing. 

7. syni: ‘son’, accus. sing, Usually in animate nouns in Slavic the accusative and genitive 
singulars are identical, but not here; the genitive 1s synu. The paradigm of ‘son’ is archaic in 
this respect, for it comes from a proterokinetic u-stem with zero-grade of the suffix in the 
nominative and accusative (*-1-, whence Slavic -#) and full grade in the other cases (*-en- 
or *-ou-, whence Slavic -«). svoi: ‘(her) own’, reflexive adjective, PIE *syo-, with the *-u- 
preserved (but lost in the unstressed pronoun s¢ above). privénici: ‘first-born’, from privii 
‘first’. povitii: ‘wrapped’, 3rd sing. aorist; related to Ved. vdyati ‘weaves’, Lat. uied ‘I twist, 
plait’. i: ‘him’, enclitic object pronoun. poloii: ‘lay’, PIE *logh-eje- ‘cause to lie’, causative of 
*legh-. éslaxti: ‘manger’, loc. pl. (sing. in meaning). bé: ‘was’, imperfective aorist of byti ‘be’. 
ima: ‘for them’, dat. pl. mésta: ‘place’, genit. sing.; in Slavic, negative existential arguments 
require the genitive, so lit. ‘there was no(thing) of place’. Compare French pas de temps ‘no 
time’, literally ‘not of time’. 


Modern Slavic Languages 


East Slavic 


18.36. For the first two centuries or so of East Slavic literacy, which began after 
the early Russian state known as Rus’ was Christianized in 988, there were no 
individually differentiated East Slavic languages, only an East Slavic dialect area 
— itself only a little different from the rest of Slavic. The capital of Rus’ was Kiev, 
which is where the first East Slavic literature hails from. As part of the Slavic East 
Orthodox community, the East Slavs adopted Old Church Slavonic as their written 
liturgical language. It was modified somewhat to incorporate specifically Kievan 
features and is thus often called Russian Church Slavonic. The literary language has 
traditionally been called Old Russian, the term we use in this book, but it is a bit 
of a misnomer: it was ancestral not just to Russian, but also to the other East Slavic 
languages, Belarusian and Ukrainian. In fact, some features of the “Old Russian” of 
Kievan Rus’ are found in modern Ukrainian but not Russian - not surprising when 
one recalls that Kiev is now the capital of Ukraine. More accurate terms for Russian 
Church Slavonic and Old Russian are Rusian Church Slavonic and Old Rusian (not 
a typographical error — named after Rus’). 
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The oldest surviving dated East Slavic manuscript is the Ostromir Gospel, dating 
to 1056-7, but at least one work, the Sermon on Law and Grace of Hilarion, was 
composed slightly earlier in the same century. Principal original compositions of 
the early Kievan period were hagiographies and historical chronicles. One isolated 
epic in rhythmic prose, called Slovo o polku Igoreve (The Song of Igor’s Campaign), 
is known, supposedly composed in the late twelfth century; but its authenticity 
has been the subject of controversy, and the sole manuscript was destroyed by fire 
during the War of 1812. If genuine, it would represent the literary highpoint of 
Kievan Rus’. 

18.37. The Tatars conquered Rus’ in the 1230s and were not finally overthrown 
until 1480, after which the northern city of Moscow became the political and literary 
center of the country. The term Rus’ and the adjective “Russian” (Old Russian 
Rusiskyi) now became identified in the north with the regions around Moscow 
and Novgorod, the old northern center of trade. As Muscovy gtew stronger and 
gathered the territories that would eventually become known as the Russian Empire, 
the southern region around Kiev became referred to simply as the “border area,” 
U-kraina (from kraj ‘border’). The Old Russian literary period ended with the rule 
of Peter I, called the Great (sole ruler 1696-1725), although many date the begin- 
ning of Modern Russian to the work of Russia’s national poet, Aleksandr Sergeyevich 
Pushkin (1799-1837), who fixed a number of aspects of the literary language that 
had been in flux. 

18.38. Closely allied with Russian is Belarusian (Byelorussian or White Russian), 
whose standard form is based on the dialect of Minsk. Some old East Slavic texts 
(traditionally called Old Russian, as per the above) begin to show characteristic 
Belarusian sound changes in the first half of the thirteenth century. From the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century Byelorussia belonged to the Lithuanian and Polish cultural 
and political world, during which time a wealth of Belarusian literature was pro- 
duced. It declined as a literary language after that and was not fully resuscitated 
until after the Russian Revolution. 

18.39. Belarusian forms a sort of bridge between Russian and the third East Slavic 
language, Ukrainian (once called Ruthenian or Little Russian; the latter term is now 
somewhat offensive). Like Belarusian, Ukrainian was not distinct from Russian until 
around the thirteenth century. With the fall of Kiev as a center of power, the language 
of the region practically ceased to be written, although Church Slavonic continued 
to be cultivated, with increasing admixture of Ukrainian features. A true native 
Ukrainian literary language did not emerge until the late eighteenth century. Today 
Ukrainian is spoken by more people than any Slavic language besides Russian, 

18.40. All of East Slavic is characterized by the retention of the mobile accent 
inherited from Common Slavic, but the contrastive pitch has been lost. Most of the 
East Slavic varieties, with the exception of some northern dialects of Russian and 
most of Ukrainian, have undergone vowel reduction in unstressed syllables. The 
strong yers became e and o (for Russian examples, recall §18.23). The nasal vowels 
ge and ¢ were denasalized to ja and u, as in Russ. beru ‘I take’ (OCS berg) and pjat’ 
‘five’ (OCS peti). 


West Slavic 


18.41. The Slavic language with the third-largest number of speakers is Polish. 
Texts in this language date to the fourteenth century, although isolated names and 
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words are found going back to 1136. Since Poland was Christianized by Catholics 
rather than by East Orthodox missionaries, it has always used the Latin alphabet. 
The literary works from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries show strong influence 
from Czech. To the west and southwest of Gdaiisk in northern Poland Kashubian is 
spoken, viewed by some as a divergent dialect of Polish, by others as a separate 
language (che issue tends to get politicized). Poland is (or was) also the home of two 
extinct languages, Slovincian, apparently an old type of Kashubian, and Pomeranian, 
the latter spoken along the Baltic coast. A third extinct West Slavic language, 
Polabian, known from a very few writings in the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was spoken along the Elbe River in what is now Germany. 

» 18.42. One Slavic language is still spoken in Germany, in a region called the Lausitz 
in the southeast not far from Dresden: Sorbian (also called Wendish or Lusatian in 
older works). Distinguished are two varieties, Upper Sorbian and Lower Sorbian. 
The combined total of speakers is only about 50,000, few of whom are monolingual. 
The Sorbs are the last remnant of the large medieval Slavic population that lived 
between the Elbe and the Oder rivers. A Lower Sorbian translation of the New 
Testament from 1548 is the first literary example of either language. Sorbian is 
interesting principally for preserving several archaic features that are otherwise found 
today only in South Slavic: the dual, the imperfect, and the aorist. 

18.43, South of Sorbian territory is found Czech. Like Poland, the Czech-speaking 
historical region of Bohemia was converted to Catholicism (in the tenth century) 
rather than East Orthodox Christianity, and the Latin alphabet has been used for 
writing Czech since its first clear attestation in the fourteenth century. But there were 
also Slavic missionaries in the tenth century who left behind some Church Slavonic 
documents with a few Czech dialect characteristics. East of the Czech Republic, 
in Slovakia, is spoken Slovak, which is quite similar to Czech but much more con- 
servative phonetically; the two languages diverged in the fifteenth century. 


South Slavic 


18.44, Unlike East and West Slavic, which form a continuous dialect area from Russia 
westwards into Germany, the South Slavs became separated from the other Slavic 
peoples starting in the sixth century. The early separation led to some significant 
differences between South Slavic and the rest of the family. South Slavic has much 
more faithfully preserved the Common Slavic categories of the imperfect and aorist, 
which were lost in all of East and West Slavic besides Sorbian (§18.42); and it is 
the only branch of Slavic having languages that preserve the mobile pitch-accent 
system. 

18.45. After Old Church Slavonic, the first attested South Slavic language is 
Slovenian (or Slovene), in which are found the first Slavic documents written in the 
Latin alphabet, from the tenth and eleventh centuries. Nothing more is heard of 
the language, though, until the end of the fifteenth century. Slovenian preserves the 
inherited mobile pitch-accent and the dual. In spite of its relatively smal! number 
of speakers (c. two million) and the small geographic area over which it 1s spoken, 
Slovenian has an unusually large number of quite varied dialects. 

18.46. To the southeast of Slovenian is spoken Croatian, which is closely related 
to Serbian farther to the southeast and to the recently named Bosnian in Bosnia and 
Hercegovina. Serbian and Croatian are mutually intelligible; but the differences have 
sometimes been exaggerated for political reasons, and they are written in different 
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alphabets — Croatian in the Latin alphabet, Serbian in Cyrillic. Because of their 
mutual intelligibility, Serbian, Croatian, and Bosnian are usually thought of as con- 
stituting one language called Serbo-Croatian. Serbo-Croatian shares with Slovenian 
the preservation of the mobile pitch-accent system. 

18.47. In the southeast of the former Yugoslavia is Macedonia, home of Macedo- 
nian. (The same name is given to the language of the ancient Macedonians, which is 
not connected; see §20.12.) Macedonian was not distinguished from Bulgarian for 
most of its history. Constantine and Methodius themselves came from Macedonian 
Thessalonika; their Old Bulgarian is therefore at the same time “Old Macedonian.” 
No Macedonian literature dates from earlier than the nineteenth century, when 
a nationalist movement came to the fore and a literary language was established, 
first written with Greek letters, then in Cyrillic. From the point of view of Bulgaria, 
Macedonian is simply a west Bulgarian dialect. 

18.48. We finally come to Bulgarian itself, whose earliest stage is Old Bulgarian 
or Old Church Slavonic, as we have already seen. Divergences from the artificial 
language of Church Slavonic that are due to colloquial developments in Bulgarian 
begin to appear in written documents in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Bulgarian and Macedonian are sharply divergent from Serbo-Croatian and 
Slovenian in several respects. The morphology of the noun has undergone striking 
simplification: except for singular masculine nouns, where a nominative and an 
oblique case are distinguished, there are no cases in the noun anymore. A definite 
article has been innovated, appearing as a clitic suffixed to its noun, as in Macedonian 
ezik ‘language’ ~ ezikot ‘the language’, kniga ‘book’ ~ knigata ‘the book’, and vreme 
‘time’ ~ vremeto ‘the time’. In contrast to nouns, the verb is richly inflected in all the 
inherited Slavic tenses and moods plus two new ones, a future tense and a narrative 
mood. The narrative mood is used to quote material that the speaker does not know 
to be factual, often with a sense of mistrust; it has sometimes been called informally 
a “the hell you say” mood. 

Some of the unusual characteristics of Bulgarian and Macedonian are shared with 
other languages of the Balkans, especially Greek and Albanian. These languages are 
usually seen as constituting the so-called Balkan speech area, which will be discussed 
in more detail in the next chapter (§19.5). 


Baltic 


18.49. In historical times, the Balts have occupied a fairly small patch of land 
along the Baltic Sea, but their prehistoric extent was much greater. In the late 
Bronze Age, they stretched from near the western border of Poland all the way 
east to the Ural Mountains. Baltic river names are found across a large swath of 
now Slavic-speaking territory in eastern Europe and present-day Russia, as far east 
as Moscow and as far south as Kiev. To the north the Balts were in lengthy and 
intimate contact with Finnic tribes, who borrowed hundreds of Baltic words, 
including agricultural and kinship terms, and words relating to tools and other 
technologies. From these loans it seems that the Balts had achieved considerable 
cultural prestige in the region. 

Little is known about the prehistoric Balts. In the early to mid-second millennium 
Bc, the inhabitants of the Baltic coast, perhaps but not necessarily ancestors of 
the Balts, began trading amber with central European tribes in exchange for metals 
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(which the Baltic region was poor in). Amber, considered magical by many peoples, 
has been called the gold of the north; the Baltic coast has vast deposits of it from 
huge pine forests that covered the region 60 million years ago. By around 1600 sc 
amber was being funneled to Mycenae, Anatolia, and places even more distant deep 
in Asia. Archaeologists have recovered many non-Baltic Bronze Age artifacts in the 
Baltic regions that must have come in from the amber trade, including a thirteenth- 
century-Bc statuette of a Hittite deity. Most of the world’s best amber still comes 
from this region. 

18.50. The first mention of Baltic peoples in ancient literature is disputed. 
The Greek historian Herodotus named various tribes in their general vicinity, one 
-of which, the Neuri, he says were chased out of their homeland by an infestation 
of snakes. This has reminded some of the fact that snake-worship was traditional 
among the Balts, but the connection is tenuous. A half-millennium later, the Roman 
historian Tacitus mentioris a tribe called the Aisti or Aistii who gathered amber 
and may well have been Balts; but they could also have been Germanic, since their 
word for ‘amber’, glésum, seems most similar to glass, a Germanic word. Definitely 
Baltic are the Soudinoi and Galindai mentioned by Ptolemy the geographer (second 
century AD); they are known from later medieval records too. In the ninth century 
we hear first of a tribe called the Bruzi (in Old Bavarian) or Briis or Buri (in 
Arabic, tenth century), the source of the word Prussia, the historical region of the 
western Balts. 

18.51. Baltic territory began to shrink shortly before the dawn of the Christian 
era due to the Gothic migrations into their southwestern territories, and shrank a 
good deal further as Slavic migrations started around the fifth century ap, continu- 
ing into the twelfth century. After 1225, the western Baltic lands (Prussia) became 
casualties of the aggressive eastward expansion of the Teutonic Order, a German 
religious and military organization that had been summoned to help Poland fight 
against the Prussians. Farther to the east, where the Lithuanians lived, the Teutonic 
Knights were repulsed; the Lithuanians established an empire that rapidly expanded 
through parts of Russia and Ukraine all the way to the Black Sea. The Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania lasted from 1362 to 1569 and marked the height of Baltic political 
might. Only toward the end of this period do the first texts in Baltic languages 
finally appear. 

18.52. It is one of the greatest losses to Indo-European studies that the Baltic 
languages were written down so late, and only after the native mythologies and tradi- 
tions had been all but eradicated by the Christian invaders. Luckily, some of them 
live on in the countless Lithuanian and Latvian folksongs or dainos (Lith. dainos, 
Latv. dainas) and folktales, many of which preserve Baltic cultural material of great 
antiquity. Comparatively little of this is known in the West, and these songs have 
not yet been sufficiently mined for the contributions they could make to recon- 
structing PIE culture. 

18.53. Baltic survives today in the form of two languages, Lithuanian and Latvian, 
which together comprise the East Baltic subgroup. West Baltic consists of the 
extinct Old Prussian. We know the names of several other Baltic languages that 
were spoken in medieval Europe, but no texts have survived in them; however, a 
fair number of personal names are preserved from Curonian, a medieval East Baltic 
language that seems to have formed a bridge between Latvian and Old Prussian. 
Note in passing that Estonian, though geographically “Baltic,” is not related and 
belongs rather to the non-IE Uralic family. 
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Phonology 


CONSONANTS 


18.54. Like Slavic, Baltic changed the PIE palatal velars to sibilants. Outside 
Lithuanian, the treatment is the same as Slavic, with s and z the outcome of PIE *k 
and *8(h): Latv. sirds, OPruss. seyr ‘heart’ < *krd-; Latv. zirnis, OPruss. syrne ‘grain’ 
(with s- probably representing z in the German-based orthography of the language) 
< *grb,-n- (cp. Lat. granum, Eng. corn). In Lithuanian, however, the outcomes are § 
and 2: Sirdis ‘heart’ and Zirnis ‘pea’. 

18.55. The “ruki” rule changed an old *s to in some words in Lithuanian: virsas 
‘high’ (cp. OCS vrixii ‘high’ < *urs-), augra ‘dawn’ < *hjeus-r- (cp. *h,eus-Os- in 
Lat. aurdra ‘dawn’). As there are many words where the change apparently did not 
happen, such as klausyti ‘to hear’ and visas ‘all’, and since the change did not affect 
Latvian or Old Prussian, the change appears not to have spread through the whole 
of Baltic territory. 


SHORT VOWELS 


18.56. Short *i and *u remained intact: Lith. likti ‘to leave’, Latv. likt < *lik’- 
(cp. Lat. re-lic-tus ‘left behind’); Lith. sufs, Latv. suns, OPruss. sunis, all genitive 
singular meaning ‘of (a) dog’ (PIE *kun-os, cp. Ved. Stinas, Gk. kunds). Short *e 
generally stayed intact as well, as in the words for ‘honey’, Lith. medus, Latv. 
medus, and OPruss. meddo < *medhu-. But there are a number of problematic 
words in which *e is continued by a, especially in word-initial position: *eg- ‘Tl’ > 
Lith. a3, and *ekyo- ‘horse’ > OLith. ava ‘mare’ are two examples. These forms 
vary dialectally. 

18.57. As in Germanic, short *a and *o merged as a: Lith. akis, Latv. acs, OPruss. 
ackis (nomin. pl.) ‘eye’ < *ok*- (earlier *h,ek”-); Lith. aSis ‘axis’, Latv. ass, OPruss. 
assis < *a§-s- (earlier *h,eg-s-). Note this merger is opposite that of Slavic (§18.22). 


LONG VOWELS 


18.58. Long *@ and *6 remained distinct in Baltic, in contrast to Slavic. The long 
*d@ remained intact in Latvian (as in mate ‘mother’ < *mdter-), but became 6 in 
Lithuanian (été). Long *6 has different reflexes in the different branches of Baltic. 
It became the diphthong zo in East Baltic (Lith. déoti ‘to give’, Latv. duot ‘to give’ 
< *déti < *deb,-tei), but not in West Baltic (contrast OPruss. datwei ‘to give’). The, 
other long vowels remained intact: Lith. bégti ‘to run’, Latv. bégt < *bhég’-tei; Lith. 
gyvas ‘alive’, Latv. dzivs, OPruss. masc. accus. pl. gi(j)wans or geywans < *g”i-uo- 
(earlier *g“ih;-wo-); Lith. biti ‘to be’, Latv. bit, OPruss. buton < *bha- (earlier 
*bbuH-). 


Morphology 


VERBS 


18.59. While Slavic preserved the aorist but lost the s-future, Baltic fully preserved 
the s-future but lost the aorist. Like Slavic and several other branches of JE, Baltic 
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created a new imperfect. In the present tense of thematic verbs, the o-grade of the 
thematic vowel has been generalized in all persons: Lith. 3rd sing. si##ka, 2nd pl. 
stkate ‘turn’ from *-o *-o-te (cp. the Tocharian verb classes If and IV, §17.28; 
contrast Gk. phérei phérete). A curious and not fully explained trait of Baltic is that 
in all tenses of the verb, the 3rd dual and plural endings are the same as the 3rd 
singular: thus Lith. ésti means ‘is’, ‘both of them are’, and ‘they are’. 


NOUNS 


18.60. The Baltic noun is remarkably conservative, preserving the copious case 

" system inherited from PIE, (See the Lithuanian paradigms given below.) Nouns with 
stems in -é-, hike Lith. m6té ‘mother’, became very prolific in Baltic; their origin is 
the subject of debate since PIE did not have such a class. Baltic also saw a profusion 
of new i-stems; these developed from old consonant stems by generalizing the vowel 
-i- in the accusative singular *-im, the outcome of the old consonant-stem ending 
*om, 


Lithuanian 


18.61. Lithuanian literature begins around 1525, when translations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ave Maria were composed. The language of this period 
is called Old Lithuanian, and differs from the modern language chiefly in inflection: 
three noun cases were in use that have since become obsolete, the allative, illative, 
and adessive; and athematic verb inflection was considerably more widespread 
than it 1s today, (The extra noun cases were an invention of East Baltic; the illative 
is also found in older Latvian. They probably arose under the influence of neighboring 
Finnic languages.) The modern literary language is based on that of the author 
Jonas Jablonskis (1861-1930), who wrote in a western dialect. Some non-standard 
dialects preserve features that were in Old Lithuanian but have been lost in the 
standard language, such as the additional cases in the noun. 

18.62. Lithuanian does not differ significantly from the picture drawn above for 
Common Baltic, The accent is mobile, with two types of intonation (rising and falling) 
distinguished in long syllables. A long syllable contains a long vowel, a diphthong, 
or a sequence of vowel plus resonant. The rising intonation is denoted by a circumflex 
accent (~): médis ‘tree’, stinatt ‘son!’, Sufis ‘of the dog’. The falling intonation is 
denoted by either an acute (“) or a grave (~) accent: vyras ‘man’, pakldusti ‘to ask’, 
pilnas ‘full’. The grave accent is also used over short vowels to indicate stress but 
without any particular pitch contrast, as in iki ‘until’. (Confusingly, the terminology 
and the accent-marks of Lithuanian are exactly backwards from the rest of Balto- 
Slavic since apparently Lithuanian flipped the original system: the Lithuanian “acute,” 
though historically from the Balto-Slavic acute, is a falling intonation rather than 
a rising one, and the Lithuanian “circumflex,” historically from the Balto-Slavic 
circumflex, is rising; compare §18.11.) 

18.63. The paradigms below illustrate the accentual classes of Lithuanian 
nouns. The nouns are vyras ‘man’ (PIE o-stem; first accent class), médis ‘tree’ (PIE 
*.jo-stem; second accent class); ranka ‘hand, arm’ (d-stem; second accent class); 
stinus ‘son’ (u-stem; third accent class); $6 ‘dog’ {n-stem; fourth accent class). 
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Singular 

N _ vyras médis ranka sinus gud 

G ovyro médio rankos stinatis Suits 

D —sovyrui médiiui rankai stinui Stuniut 

A vyra médj ranka sinu Sani 

I vyru medizin ranka stinumi Sunimi, Suniu 
i® vyre médyje rankoje sunujé Sunyjé 

V sovyre médi ranka siinau Sunié 
Plural 

N ovyrai médziai ratikos stinus Sunys, Sunes 
Gsovyrn médiiu ranku sting sung 

D —vy¥rams médzi ratikoms stinums Sunims 

A ovyrus mediius rankas sunus Sunis 

I vyrais médziais rankomis —_ stinumis Sunimis 

L vyruose médziuose — raftkose stinuosé Sunysé 

Vo oofrai médiiai rankos stniis Sunys 


The conservativeness of the Baltic noun is easily illustrated by the paradigms 
above. Thus the singular declension of ‘man’ faithfully continues all the JE o-stem 
singular case-endings except the genitive singular. (The PIE genitive was lost, and 
the Baltic ending is from the ablative.) The hooked vowels in forms like vyrg and 
Sunj were once nasal vowels that continued sequences of vowel plus nasal. 

18.64. It is popularly said that Lithuanian is the oldest or most conservative 
Indo-European language now spoken. This impression rests largely on the high 
degree of faithfulness with which it has preserved the aspects of PIE phonology and 
nominal morphology discussed above, and is bolstered by such close equivalencies 
between it and Sanskrit as Lith. kas ‘who’ and Ved. kés ‘who’. While calling it the 
“oldest” IE language is a misnomer, its conservativeness in these areas cannot be 
gainsaid, and probably does exceed that of all the other contemporary IE languages 
(although such things are not easily quantified). It should be remembered, however, 
that the language has not been equally conservative in all domains, especially in 
the verb. 


Lithuanian text sample 


18.65, An example of a rauda or traditional song of lament, in this case on the 
occasion of the loss of a son. From the collection by A. Juskevié, Létuviszkos dainos. 
ugraszytos (Kazan, 1881-3) IM 1192. The spelling has been modernized. Virtually 
every word in the first stanza goes back to PIE. 


O mano sanéli, mano dobiléli, 6 mano artojéli, mano Sienpiivéli! au’ pavasarélis, 
visi sitnéliai pd l¥gius laukelits sh naujomis Zagrélémis, si. Sémais jautéliais; 6 
Zmonii sinéliai pd lygias lankelés sii Sviesais dalgéliais Svytija. 

O mano sinélio bibija Semi jautéliai, sAvo artojélio pasigefida; 6 mano vaikélio 
radyja Sviésis dalgéliai. 

[aus pavasarélis; Zmoniti moterélis pd ulytélés si: glébiitiais neSidjas; 6 a5 viena, 
6 a8 viena verkia pasiziirédama; 6 a8 verkiii, neturiii nei jokids patiekélés, neturit 
st kimi pasidziaigti. 
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© mano sinéli, mano diemedeéli, kad a8 bidiau v3siauginus, afit kojéliy pastacius. 
O mano maiiukéli, af mano rankélés taip sufikios, af mano Zodéliai taip skatidiis? 


O my little son, my little clover, o my little plowman, my little hay-mower! The 
springtime will grow light, everyone’s sons (will be) in the flat fields with new 
plows, with young gray oxen; o men’s dear sons make shiny motions with their 
gleaming scythes in the flat meadows. 

O the young gray oxen of my little son bellow, they long for their little plowman; 
o the gleaming scythes of my little boy grow rusty. 

Spring will grow light; the mother of men (will go about) in the streets carrying 
(her children) with her embraces; o I (am) alone, o I alone cry while looking about; 
o Lery, I may not take consolation in anything, may not delight in anyone. 

O my little son, my little southernwood, if only I had reared (you), had placed 
(you) on (your) little feet. O my little one, (was) my hand too heavy, (were) my 
words too painful? 


18.65a. Notes (to first stanza only). mano: ‘my’, dialectal for standard mdno, siméli: 
‘little son’, vocative of sinélis, diminutive of sinus, cognate with Eng. son (PIE *suHnu-). 
Practically every noun is turned into a diminutive in this lament, with the suffix -élis (or -élis 
when the base has two syllables); diminutives are frequently used to express tenderness or 
other emotive shades of meaning. They have sometimes been rendered as ‘little’ or ‘dear’ 
in the translation above, and sometumes not translated in any special way. dobilli: ‘little 
clover’, vocative diminutive of dobilas. artojéli: ‘ttle plowman’, vocative diminutive of artojis, 
agent noun from drti ‘to plow’ < PIE *h,erh;-, cp. Lat. ardre ‘to plow’. Sienpitivéli: ‘little hay- 
maker’, dialectal voc. diminutive of Senpidvis, from Siénas ‘hay’ (cp. OCS séno) and piduti 
‘to cut, mow’ (cp. Lat. pi-tdre ‘to cut’). i8auS: ‘will become daylight, will become bright day’, 
3rd sing. future of i3-aitsti; cp. ausra ‘dawn’ < PIE “h,eus-. pavasarélis: ‘little springtime’, 
from pavasaris ‘spring’, lit. ‘upon-summer’ (va@sara ‘summer’); cp. Czech podzim ‘fall’, 
lit. ‘upon-winter’ (zima ‘winter’). visi: ‘of all’, genit. pl. of visas; cognate with OCS vis? 
‘all, entire’, Ved. vié-va- ‘every’, laukelitis: ‘little fields’, accus. pl. diminutive of latikas, 
cognate with Lat. lcus ‘grove’ and Eng. lea ‘meadow’. si: ‘with’, cp. OCS s#. naujomis: 
‘new’, instr. pl. of naiijas, from PIE *neu-jo- (also in Ved. ndvya-), a by-form of *nexo- (Hitt. 
newa-, Lat. nouus, and Eng. new). Sémais: ‘blue-gray’ (said of animals), instr. pl., related 
to Ved. sydmd- ‘dark’. jautéliais: ‘young oxen’, instr. pl. diminutive of jdutis ‘ox’, cp. 
Ved. yuvdti ‘binds’. Zmonif: ‘of men’, genit. pl. The paradigm is irregular; the singular is 
Zmogns, the plural is Zmdnés, which is morphologically feminine and comes from the 
stem of the Old Lithuanian »-stem singular Zmud. The word is cognate with OPruss. 
smuni(n) ‘person’, Lat. homé ‘man, person’ (stem homin-), from PIE *dhgh(e)md(n) (cp. 
§ 6.30). Sviesais: ‘shining, gleaming’, instr. pl.; from PIE *kyei-s-, related to svytuja at the 
end of the sentence. 3vytiija: ‘flash, make a gleaming motion’, dialectal 3rd pl. of Svytioti, 
from *kuit-, a neo-lengthened grade (§18.13) from *kuit-, zero-grade of * kuei-t- (the root 
of OCS svititi se ‘to shine’ and Eng. white). 


Latvian 


18.66. Latvian, like Lithuanian, is first attested in a translation of a catechism, 
dating to 1585. The two languages are quite similar, but Latvian is less conservative 
and gives the impression of a Lithuanian that has been somewhat slimmed down. 
The accent has been fixed on the initial syllable, which has led to widespread apocope 
of vowels in final syllables: thus contrast Latv. rits ‘day’ and bat ‘to be’ with Lith. 
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rytas and biti. Unlike Lithuanian but like Old Prussian and Slavic, the PIE palatal 
stops *k and *g(b) became s and z: desmit ‘ten’ (*dekm-t-; cp. Lith. désimt), ziema 
‘winter’ (*gheim-; cp. Lith. Ziemda). Latvian has lost 2 before consonants, as in ruoka 
‘hand’ versus Lith. ranka. The consonants have been widely affected by palataliza- 
tion, as in acis ‘eyes’ (Lith. Gkys) and dzérve ‘crane’ (Lith. gérvé). In the native 
orthography, palatalization is often indicated with a comma underneath the letter 
(as in cel ‘road’ in the text passage below). 

In morphology, the language is similar to Lithuanian; its most characteristic 
innovation is a mood known as the debitive, expressing necessity and formed by 
prefixing the syllable ja- (from the relative pronominal stem *jo-) to a 3rd singular 
verb form: man jdlasa gramata ‘] must read a book’. The construction is impersonal; 
the logical subject (I, man) is in the dative case, and the logical object (‘book’, 
gramata) is in the nominative. 


Latvian text sample 


18.67. Excerpt from the poem “Atraitnes déls” (“The Widow’s Son”) by Vilis 
Pladonis (1874-1940). 


Es kapt gribu kalna visaugstaka, 
Ne spéka man pietriks, ne bail man no ka, 
Lai putenis plosas, lai ziemelis elS, 
Uz augsu, uz augsu tik ies man celS. 
5 Es laidiSos jiiras dzifumos, 
Un mekléSu, pétigu, vandigu tos, 
Lidz pérli bau tur atradis, 
Par visim skaistak kas mirgo un viz. 


I want to climb the highest mountain, 
I shall neither lack any strength, nor shall J fear anything, 
Although the blizzard rages, although the north wind howls, 
Still my road will climb up and up. 

5 I shall dive into the depths of the ocean, 
And I shall look for, explore, (and) rummage through them 
Until I shall have found a pearl there, 
Which glitters and gleams more beautifully than anything. 


18.67a. Notes.1-2. es: ‘I’; in contrast to Lith. a3 it preserves the inherited *e of PIE *eg-. 
kapt: ‘to climb’; -t is the infinitive ending (Lith. -ti, Baltic *-tei). gribu: ‘I want’, 1st sing. 
present of gribét ‘to want’. kalna: ‘mountain’, locative sing. visaugstaka: ‘highest’, superlative 
of augsts ‘high’. ne... ne: ‘neither... nor’. spéka: ‘strength’, genit. sing. of spéks ‘strength’, 
object of the impersonal verb pietraks, which takes a genitive object and a dative subject 
(man, ‘T; lit. ‘to me there will not be wanting of strength’). pietraks: ‘will lack’, 3rd sing. 
future; -s is the future suffix. bail: ‘fear’, no ka: ‘from anything’; kd is genitive of ka 
‘something, anything’. 

3-6. lai: ‘although’. putenis: ‘blizzard’. plosas: ‘rages’, 3rd sing. of the reflexive verb plosities; 
in both forms the -s is the reflexive particle, from PIE *sye-. ziemelis: ‘north wind’, from 
ziema ‘winter’. el§: ‘howls’, 3rd sing. of elsdt. wz: ‘up’. aug$Su: ‘I will climb’, 1st sing. fatuxe of 
augt. The -¥ is palatalized from -s, as also in the forms cef5, laidiSos, meklésu, pétisu, vandisu, 
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biaiu below. ies: ‘will go’, 3rd sing. fut. cel8: ‘road’. laidiSos: ‘I will dive into’, reflexive verb. 
jiiras: ‘ocean’, genit. sing. of jz#ra. dzilumos: ‘depths’, accus. pl. of dzilums, from dzils ‘deep’. 
mekléu, pétiSu, vandigu: all 1st sing. future. tos: accus. pl. demonstrative pronoun. 

7-8. lidz: ‘until’. bau tur atradis: ‘I shall have found’, periphrastic furure perfect of atrast 
‘to find’. par: ‘than’, preposition, PIE “per ‘through’. visam: ‘everything’, cp. note on Lith. 
visti above (§18.65a). skaistak: ‘more beautiful’, comparative of skaists. Note that this whole 
phrase has been fronted before the relative pronoun kas, a syntactic feature characteristic 
of poetic language. kas: ‘which’. mirgo: ‘glitters’, 3rd sing. present of mirdzét. viz: ‘gleams’, 
3rd sing. of vizét. 


‘Old Prussian 


18.68. Old Prussian is the only known West Baltic language, and unfortunately it 
is not known all that well. It was spoken in the former German territory of East 
Prussia (now a small! area of northeastern Poland along the Gulf of Gdavisk and 
extending to Kaliningrad), which became German when it was conquered by the 
knights of the Teutonic Order in 1283. We possess two vocabularies and three texts 
in Old Prussian. First is the Elbing Vocabulary, compiled around 1300 but existing 
in a copy from a century later; it contains 802 words from a southern dialect. Of 
poorer quality is a list of 100 Prussian words in the Prussian Chronicle of a monk 
named Simon Grunau from the early 1500s; these are based on northwestern Old 
Prussian dialects. Our only connected texts are three Lutheran catechisms from 
the mid-1500s that are translated from German. The translations are not of high 
quality, and there is much inconsistency in orthography; but they do provide us 
with our sole window onto the grammar and structure of the language. We also 
possess many Prussian personal names from German sources. By the close of the 
seventeenth century the language had become extinct. 

18.69. Old Prussian is of great interest because it shares several traits with 
Slavic but not Baltic, or with other IE languages but not the rest of Balto-Slavic. For 
example, while the rest of Balto-Slavic replaced the o-stem genitive singular with 
the ablative, Old Prussian has a form in -as which can only come from PIE *-os(i)o 
like Skt. -asya and Homeric Gk. -oio. While the rest of Balto-Slavic has a present 
passive participle in *-mo-, OPruss. preserves the more familiar type in *-m/(e)no- 
or *-mb,no- (§5.56), as in the form poklausimanas ‘(are) heard’. The pronominal 
oblique stem-formant *-sm- that is found in Indo-Iranian and Italic (§7.8) also 
makes an appearance in Old Prussian forms like the dative stesmsu ‘to the’ (cp. Ved. 
dat. tésmai, South Picene locative esrnen), while the rest of Balto-Slavic has only -m- 
(e.g. Russ. tomu ‘to him’, Lith. t@mui ‘to him’, Latv. tam). Old Prussian is also the 
only Balto-Slavic language to preserve the origmal n- of the word for ‘nine’ (spelled 
newints or newyntz); in the rest of Balto-Slavic, the *#- was replaced prehistorically 
with a d- that spread from the following number ‘ten’ (cp. OCS deveti, Lith. devyni, 
alongside OCS desgti ‘ten’, Lith. déSimt). One wonders what other archaic features 
the language boasted of which we have no knowledge. 


Old Prussian text sample 
18.70. The Ten Commandments from the Second Catechism of 1548. 
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Staey dessimpts pallapsaey 

Pirmois. Tou ni tur kittans deiwans turryetwey. 

Anters. Tou ni tar sten emnen twayse deywas ni enbaenden westwey. 

Tirtis. Tou tur stan lankinan deynan swyntintwey. 

Ketwirtz. Tou tur twayien thawan bhae mutien smunintwey. 

Pyienkts. Tou ni tur gallintwey. 

Usts. Tou ni tur salobisquan limtwey. 

Septmas. Tou ni tur ranktwey. 

Asmus. Tou ni tur reddi weydikausnan waytiaton preyken twayien tauwyschen. 

Newyntz. Tou ni tur pallapsitwey twaysis tauwyschis butten. 

Dessympts. Tou ni tur pallapsitwey twaysis tauwyschies gennan, waykan, mergwan, 
pecku, adder ka-tanaessen hest. 


The Ten Commandments 

First. Thou shalt not have other gods. Second. Thou shalt not take the name of thy 
God in vain. Third. Thou shalt keep holy the sabbath. Fourth. Thou shalt honor thy 
father and mother. Fifth. Thou shalt not kill, Sixth. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Seventh. Thou shalt not steal. Eighth. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. Ninth. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house. Tenth. Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, manservant, maidservant, cattle or what is his. 


18.70a. Notes (selective). staey: ‘the’, definite article, nomun. pl.; compare the accusative 
singulars below, sten and stan. dessimpts: ‘ten’, cp. Lith, déSimt. pallapsaey: ‘commandments’, 
cp. Lith. liépt: ‘to order’. pirmois: ‘first’, cp. Lith. pirmas; see §7.18. tou: ‘you’, cp. Lith. ts; 
lengthened *## in OCS ty. ni: ‘not’. tur: ‘have to, must’, cp. Lith. t#réti ‘have to’. kittans: 
‘other’, accus. pl; cp. Lith. kitas ‘other’. deiwams: ‘gods’, accus. pl., exactly conunuing PIE 
*deiy-ons (cf. §6.55). turryetwey: ‘have’, infinitive; same verb as tur earlier in the sentence. 
The infinitive ending -twey is similar to the infinitive ending -ti (< *-tei) in the rest of Balto- 
Slavic, which goes back to the locative of a verbal abstract noun in “-ti-. The OPruss. form 
appears to go back to an abstract in *-tu- instead (§5.54). 

anters: ‘second’, literally ‘the other’, and cognate with Eng. other. emnen: ‘name’, me- 
tathesized from *enmen; Slavic has *ime from earlier *inmen- from *hyn(h,)-men; see §6.36. 
westwey: literally ‘to lead’, from PIE *uegh- ‘convey’ (> OCS vezti ‘to convey’, Lat. uehbo 
‘I carry, convey’, also in Eng. wagon). tirtis: ‘third’. deyman: ‘day’, accus. sing. swyntintwey: 
‘keep holy’, cp. Lith. Sveftas ‘holy’, OCS svetd ‘holy’, all cognate with Avestan spazta- ‘holy’; 
PIE *kuento-. ketwirtz: ‘fourth’. thawan: ‘father’, accus. sing.; cp. Lith. tévas. mutien: ‘mother’, 
accus. sing., cp. Lith. mdtina. 

pyienkts: ‘fifth’. gallintwey: ‘to kill’, usts: ‘sixth’, written wuschts in the First Catechism. 
This would appear to come from *#&-to-, with *uk- being some kind of reduced form of 
PIE *sueks ‘six’. Its closest relative is dialectal Lith. és ‘puerperium’ (the period of 
six weeks of rest after giving birth). salobisquan: ‘marital’; ultimately a borrowing from 
Slavic (cp. Polish slubié ‘to get engaged’). limtwey: ‘to break’; cp. OCS lomiti. sepumas: 
‘seventh’, closer to PIE *sept(m)mo- and OCS sedmia than Lith. septifitas and Latv. septitais. 
ranktwey: ‘to steal’. asmus: ‘eighth’; cp. Lith. amas, OCS osmii < *okt-mo-, probably 
remade from whatever the PIE form was (see §7.20) under the influence of the preceding 
*sept(m)mo-. reddi: ‘false’. weydikausnan: ‘witness’. tauwyschen: ‘neighbor’; cp. Latv. tvus 
‘near’. 

newyntz: ‘ninth’, important in preserving the #- (see §18.69). pallapsitwey: ‘covet’. butten: 
‘house’; probably from the same root as German bauen ‘to build’. dessympts: ‘tenth’. gennan: 
‘wife’, PIE *g”en- ‘woman’ (> Eng. queen), waykan: ‘manservant’, accus. sing. of waix. pecku: 
‘cattle’, virtually unchanged from PIE *peks#, but problematic j in showing a centum-like 
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treatment of the palatal k. See §18.5. ka-: ‘which’, relative/interrogative pronominal stem 
(PIE *k”o-), cliticized to the following word. hest: ‘is’; the 4- is unexplained. It is usually 
spelled est or aest (ast in the First Catechism). 


For Further Reading 


There is no general reference book treating historical Balto-Slavic grammar as a unit; most 
books treat either Baltic or Slavic, or treat just one aspect of Balto-Slavic. In the latter 
category may be chiefly mentioned Stang 1942, which treats the verb. Two highly technical 
. works, Kurylowicz 1958 and 1956 (sce Bibliography, chs 3 and 4), are on general topics in 
IE phonology but have a wealth of material on the Slavic and Baltic vowel systems and 
accentology. 

The most thorough comparative grammar of Slavic is Vaillant 1950-77, which also treats 
the developments in the Slavic daughter languages. Shorter and also very useful is Meillet 
1965 (with revisions and expansions by Vaillant). The history of Slavic phonology from PIE 
to the modern languages is given detailed and able treatment in Carlton 1990, although 
the few pages on PIE itself are a bit old-fashioned. On Slavic accentology, see also Stang 
1965. No comprehensive Slavic etymological dictionary is yet complete; Trubachev 1974- , 
arranged by reconstructed Slavic form, is now up to obsojinisa. The standard etymological 
dictionary of Russian is Vasmer 1953-8; a revised edition appeared a few years later in 
Russian, and still has to do double duty as a Slavic etymological dictionary. The best gram- 
mar of Old Church Slavonic in English is Lunt 2001, although Indo-Europeanists tend to 
favor Leskien 1990. 

The history of Baltic phonology and morphology is masterfully covered in Stang 1966, but 
its accessibility is lessened by the fact that quotes from scholarly literature written in various 
Slavic and Baltic languages are left untranslated. A supplementary volume with an index and 
corrections was published in 1975. Easier to use (and in English) is Endzelins 1971. Lithua- 
nian 1s well served with a good etymological dictionary, Fraenkel 1962-5; Zinkevicius 1996 
has some good sections on historical grammar. Note also Senn 1957-66, a classic reference 
grammar whose second volume has sample texts and a glossary. For Old Prussian, useful and 
accessible is Schmalstieg’s 1974 historical grammar; the texts are collected in Trautmann 
1910. Two etymological dictionaries of Old Prussian are (in Lithuanian) Maziulis 1988-97 
and (in Russian) the incomplete Toporov 1975- (through L). 


For Review 


Know the meaning or significance of the following: 


“ruki” rule Law of Open Third Palatalization Constantine and 
pitch-accent Syllables yer Methodius 
Winter's Law First Palatalization ToRT groups Rus’ 
“neo-lengthened” Second perfective dainos 

grade Palatalization imperfective 
Exercises 


1 Explain the history or significance of each of the following Slavic forms. The forms 
are in OCS unless otherwise noted. 
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a tysesif e uxo i Russ. gorod 

b sridice f usinotr j  peiT 

ce Russ. umirat’ g nosit k Old Russ. bySest7 
d bogii ho mys | Maced. knigata 


Explain the history or significance of each of the following Baltic forms. The forms 
are Lithuanian unless marked otherwise. 


a sésti e vikas i Latv. ziema 

b kKlausyti f virsis  j OPruss. poklausimanas 
c simtas g akis k OPruss. newints 

d_ piinas h_ duoti 


Give the PIE velar from which the boldfaced segments in the following forms 
descend. In the Slavic forms, there has been no palatalization. Some forms may 
have more than one answer. 


a Serbo-Croatian zdb ‘tooth’ f Latv. sifds ‘heart’ 
b Lith. karSti ‘to age’ g Lith. gérvé ‘crane’ 
c Pol. krew ‘blood’ h_ Lith. kas ‘who’ 

da OCS siava ‘fame, glory’ i Latv. zifnis ‘grain’ 
e Lith. Zmogus ‘person’ 


For each of the following reconstructed proto-Slavic forms, identify whether it would 
later be affected by one of the Slavic palatalizations, and if so, by which one. 


a *roké ‘hands’ (nom. pl.) d *snégind ‘snowy’ 
b *nogé ‘legs’ (nom. pi.) e ‘*starikT ‘old man’ (nom. sing.) 
c *brégi ‘river bank’ (loc. sing.) 


Identify the yers in each of the following OCS words, and for each yer indicate 
whether it is weak or strong. 


vizmériti ‘to measure’ 
siininii ‘relating to sleep’ 
otiidesetivovati ‘pay a tithe’ 
vugodinikd ‘servant’ 


visi ‘village’ 

dvirinikt ‘doorkeeper 
dligotripéliva ‘long-suffering’ 
Ziivati ‘to call’ 


aoon 
z7aQa *o 


Explain the role that Balto-Slavic plays in the laryngeal theory. 


In very basic terms, how do accent patterns in a Lithuanian consonant-stem noun 
paradigm like the following differ from accent patterns in PIE consonant-stem 
paradigms? 


nom. sg. dukté ‘daughter’ sesué ‘sister’ 
dat. sg. dukteriai séseriai 


A sound change known as Saussure’s Law affected the accentuation of certain 
words in Lithuanian. Observe the forms below of the nouns for ‘floor’, ‘zero’, and 
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‘man’. The last column contains forms of the definite adjective meaning ‘the 


white ...’. 

instr. sg. aukstu nuli vyru baltio-ju 
accus. pl. aukstus nulids vyrus baltdios-ius 
genit. pl. adikStu nualiy vyru balt@-ju 
instr. pl. aikStais nuliais ——-vyrais _baltats-iais 


The intonations on the endings of the definite adjective (before the hyphens, 
which are added for clarity) can be thought of as the underlying intonations for 
these endings in all the forms above. “ is an acute on a long vowel or diphthong, 
‘is an acute on a short. 


b 


In the nouns, come up with a rule for when a stem is accented and when an 
ending is accented. 

The rule you came up with in a is due to a sound change. Assuming that the 
accent was originally on the stem in all forms of the nouns, state the sound 
change. 

Does this sound change also account for the accentuation of the adjective 
forms? Explain. 

Both the -uo- and the -u of baltdoju and baltdosius (and the -u of the cor- 
responding noun forms) come from *6. State a sound change to account for 
the distribution of these two outcomes of *6. 

If the verb mato ‘sees’ has infinitive matyti, what would the infinitive of rédo 
‘shows’ be? 


PIE Vocabulary X: Time 


*nok"t- ‘NiGHT’: Hitt. nekuz ‘of eventide’, Gk. ndks (nukt-), Lat. nox (noct-), Lith. naktis 
*heusés ‘dawn': Ved. usas, Gk. (Doric) aés, Lat. aurora 

“ghiem-, *gheim- ‘winter’: Gk. kheima, Lat. hiems, OCS zima 

*ues-r ‘spring’: Gk. éar, Lat. uér, OCS vesna, Lith. vasara 

*uet- ‘year: Hitt. witt-, Gk. (w)étos, Lat. uetus ‘old’ 

*ieh,-ro- ‘year’: Av. yaro, Gk. héra ‘season’ 


19 Albanian 


Introduction 


19.1. Albanian is the official language of Albania, where it is spoken by over 
3 million people. Almost as many speak it in various areas of the former Yugoslavia, 
and smaller but not insignificant numbers of speakers live in enclaves in Macedonia, 
Greece, and southern Italy (Calabria and Sicily). The speakers in northern Albania, 
the former Yugoslavia, Macedonia, and Turkey speak the dialect called Geg (or 
Gheg, Albanian Gegé), while Albanians living in southern Albania, Greece, and 
Italy speak Tosk (Toské), of which the Italian variety, called Arbéresh (Albanian, 
etymologically), is the most archaic. In Albania, the two dialects are separated roughly 
by the Shkumbin River. Both dialects have a literary history (see below); the official 
variety of Albanian since 1952 is Tosk, but with a goodly amount of admixture from 
Geg. The two dialects are mutually intelligible in their standard varieties, although 
numerous subdialects exist that show considerable variation, especially in the north 
and northeast of the Geg-speaking area. The Albanian-speaking populations of Greece 
and Italy arose probably between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

19.2. Albanian forms its own separate branch of Indo-European; it is the last 
branch to appear in written records. This is one of the reasons why its origins 
are shrouded in mystery and controversy. The widespread assertion that it is the 
modern-day descendant of Illyrian, spoken in much the same region during classical 
times (see §§20.13ff.), makes geographic and historical sense but is linguistically 
untestable since we know so little about Illyrian. Competing hypotheses, likewise 
untestable, would derive Albanian from Thracian, another lost ancient language 
from farther east than Illyrian, or from Daco-Mysian, a hypothetical mixture or 
ancestor of Thracian, Illyrian, and the nearly unknown language of Dacia (a nearby, 
Roman province). (We will discuss these languages in more detail in the next 
chapter.) 

The region containing modern-day Albania became Roman territory in the second 
century Bc. The influence of Latin on the vocabulary of Albanian was tremendous. 
In later times, Bulgarian provided many loanwords, and when Albania became 
part of the Ottoman Empire in the fifteenth century, a phase of Turkish influence 
was ushered in that lasted until independence was achieved in 1912. The massive 
overlayering of foreign vocabulary and concomitant loss of much of the native 
lexicon has made the phonological and morphological history of the language un- 
usually difficult to ascertain. Thanks to the many Latin loanwords, though, we are 
well informed about the post-Roman phonological changes; but much had already 
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Map 19.1 Geographical distribution of Geg and Tosk 


happened before then thar is harder to shed light on, Albanian was in fact not 
universally recognized as Indo-European until the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

19,3. Under Turkish rale, the publication of Albanian writings was forbidden; 
most of the history of Albanian literature has been a hustory of its suppression. 
However, Roman Catholic missionaries working mostly in the Geg-speaking area 
gained permission in the fifteenth century to publish religious works. The first re- 
corded piece of Albanian is a baptismal formula from 1462; two other fragments 
survive from later in the same century. A small number of Christian books were 
produced in the following two centurtes, the earliest preserved being the Meshari or 
Missal of Gjon Buzuku from 1555, written in Old Geg. Tosk literature originated in 
Albanian-speaking regions of Sicily; the first known book in Tosk dates to 1592. 
But we know there were earlier works which have vanished without a trace: the 
existence of written Albanian ts already mentioned in a letter of 1332, and the first 
preserved books in both Geg and Tosk share features of spelling that indicate some 
kind of common literary language had already developed. 
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The language up through the eighteenth century is often referred to as Old 
Albanian. The modern period is dated to the nineteenth century and beyond; around 
1870, with the rise of nationalistic sentiment, greater numbers of works were written 
in Albanian, but largely by exiles. Only after Albanian independence did Albanian 
literature really begin to flourish. 

Among the Albanian literary monuments that are of interest to Indo-Europeanists 
is the northern Albanian law code traditionally attributed (most likely incorrectly} 
to Leké Dukagjini (1410-81), a comrade-in-arms of Gjergj Skanderbeg, the Albanian 
national hero who fought against the Ottoman Turks. This law code, or kanun 
(‘canon’), is derived in large part from the customary law of northern Albania, and 
reflects many legal practices of great antiquity. The laws governing such matters as 
hospitality, the rights of heads of households, marriage, blood-feuds, and payment 
of damages find precise echoes in Vedic India and ancient Greece and Rome. 

19.4. The most notable phonological differences between Geg and Tosk are the 
change of intervocalic 7 to 7 in Tosk (e.g. vera ‘the wine’ vs. Geg vena) and the pres- 
ence of nasal vowels in Geg from old sequences of vowel plus final -n (e.g. shtasé 
‘animal’, Old Geg shtanse, vs. Tosk shtazé; the circumflex indicates nasalization). 
There are also morphosyntactic differences, such as in the formation of the future 
tense (Geg kam me shkue, lit. ‘I have to go’, vs. Tosk do té shkoy, lit. ‘I want to 
go’). The dialectal split into Geg and Tosk happened sometime after the region 
became Christianized in the fourth century AD: Christian Latin loanwords show Tosk 
rhotacism, such as Tosk murgu ‘monk’ (Geg mungu) from Lat. monachus. 

19.5. Albanian famously shares several morphosyntactic features with neighboring 
languages of the Balkans — Greek, Bulgarian, and Serbo-Croatian. All four languages 
form what is often called the Balkan speech area or Sprachbund (to use the technical 
term that has been imported from German). Among the features common to most 
or all of these languages are a suffixed definite article; the lack of a true infinitive; 
the use of a periphrastic construction meaning ‘want to...’ to express the future 
tense; and the use of a particle with subjunctive verb forms. Since these features 
were not part of the early histories of any of these languages, how they developed 
and diffused throughout the region is an unsettled and interesting problem. 


From PIE to Albanian 
Phonology 


19.6. Aside from the voiceless stops p ¢ & and voiced stops b d g, modern Albanian | 
has a rich complement of postalveolar and palatal consonants: the alveolar affricates 
cand x (roughly equal to English ts and dz), the alveopalatal affricates ¢ and xh 
(like English ch and j), and the palatal affricates q and gj (similar to the preceding 
but pronounced farther back in the mouth). It has nine fricatives, voiceless f th s sh 
b (all pronounced as in English) and voiced v dh z zh (where dh is [6], the initial 
sound of English the). The nasals are m, n, and palatalized nj {ke Spanish 7), and 
the liquids r (a tap), rr (a trill), /, and Hf (a “dark” / like the / in Eng. ball). Finally, 
it has the glide j (like Eng. y). The vowel system contains the ordinary i ¢ a o u as 
well as y (like German #} and é, a schwa-like reduced vowel. 
All forms below are given in the Tosk standard unless otherwise indicated. 
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CONSONANTS 


19.7. Stops. PIE plain voiceless *p and *t are typically preserved: poga ‘I cooked’ 
< *pek”-; ter ‘I dry’ (verb) < *tors-eie-; gjalpé ‘butter’ < *solp- (cp. Eng. salve); and 
nate ‘night’ < *nok”t-. They were lost in some consonant clusters, as in gjumé 
‘sleep’ < *supno- and shtaté ‘seven’ < *septm-ti-. Special outcomes are seen in 
clusters consisting of two dentals, as in besé ‘truce’ < *bhidh-tad (root *bheidh- 
‘trust’). 

19.8. The voiced aspirates lost their aspiration and fell together with the plain 
voiced stops, as evidenced by besé ‘truce’ < *bhidh-ta alongside gjerb ‘I eat, drink’ 

- < *sorb-eje- (cp. Lat. sorbére ‘to absorb’); ndez ‘I kindle’ < *en-dhog”h-eie- (root 
*dbeg”h- ‘burn’) alongside di ‘she-goat’ < *deigh-a (cp. German Ziege ‘goat’); and 
gardb ‘hedge, fence’ < *ghor-dho- alongside ligé ‘disease’ < *leig- (cp. Gk. loigds 
‘ruin, death’). Word-initial *d(b)- sometimes becomes dh [6], as in dha ‘(s)he gave’, 
ultimately from *deh;-. 

19.9. The Albanian reflexes of the velars present special challenges. Most specialists 
regard Albanian as a satem language since in the vast majority of cases the plain 
velars and the labiovelars fell together; but some believe that it has distinct reflexes 
of all three velar series. The latter view is not supported by much evidence and 
will not be followed here. The voiceless velar & comes both from *k, as in kam ‘I 
have’ (< *kap-mi), and from *k”, as in ké ‘whom’ < *k”om and Old Alb. ulk ‘wolf? 
(modern ujk) < *ulk’o-. Similarly, g is the outcome of *g(h) and *g“(h) in such words 
as ligé ‘disease’ < “leig-, ngréné ‘eaten’ < *en-g*rh,- (root *g”erh,- ‘devour’), and djeg 
‘burn’ < *dheg“h-. Later, k and g were palatalized to sibilants or affricates before 
front vowels. Sibilants are seen in such words as pesé ‘five’ < *penk*e; sy ‘eye’ 
< “(o)k%ie or *(o)k“7 (< PIE dual *h;(e)k“ib, ‘both eyes’); and zjarm ‘fire’ < “g”her- 
mo-. Affricates are seen in ge, pl. of ka ‘cow’, and shtigje, pl. of shteg ‘path’. 

The PIE palatal velars, by contrast, became dentals, a development interestingly 
reminiscent of Old Persian (see §11.30), as well as Castilian Spanish. The voiceless 
palatal *k became th, as in them ‘I say’ < *keb,-mi (cp. OPers. @itiy ‘says’) and athét 
‘sour’ < *hyek- ‘sharp’. The voiced palatal *g(h) became d or dh, as in dhémb ‘tooth’ 
< *gombb-o-, mb-ledh ‘I gather’ < *leg- (mb- from mbé- ‘around’), and dimér ‘winter’ 
an Sheimon-. In clusters the outcome was gj, as in gju ‘knee’ < *Znu- (cp. Eng. knee). 

19.10. Sibilant *s. The sibilant *s had no fewer than five outcomes: sh, th, gj, b, 
and loss. No systematic pattern can be detected in their distribution that accounts 
for all cases; we are surely seeing the results of ancient dialect mixture. The most 
frequent outcome seems to be sh, as in shoh ‘see’, ultimately from *sek’- (> Eng. 
see); this is the usual outcome before another consonant, as in shteg ‘path’ above 
and ésbté ‘is’ < *en-h,esti. This is also the fate of s in loanwords from Greek 
and Latin: presh ‘leek’ < Gk. praéson, shkallé ‘ladder’ < Lat. scala. The outcome th 
is seen in thi ‘pig’ < “sds, but an almost identical preform (*s#-, from *suh,-) gives 
shi ‘rain’ (cp. Gk. baei ‘it rains’). The curious outcome gj appears for example in 
gjarper ‘snake’ < “serp-en- and gjumé ‘sleep’ < *sup-no-. Note also gjashté ‘six’ < 

*s(uJeks-ti-, with both gj and sh in different positions in the same word (apparently 
one of the ancestral dialects of Albanian had at least two conditioned outcomes of 

*s). In be()q ‘pull, tear’, it became h (< *selk-), which is also the outcome of the 
cluster *sk, as in bie ‘shade’ < *ski-eh, (cp. Gk. skid) and in various verbs that once 
had the thematic suffix *-ske-, e.g. ngroh ‘make warm’ < *en-g”hor-é-ske- (for the 
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suffix compare Lat. cal-éscere ‘become warm’). The sibilant disappeared word-finally, 
as in thi ‘pig’ above and in the rhyming word mz ‘mouse’ < *mus. 

19.11. Resonants. The liquids and nasals remained largely intact: gardh ‘hedge, 
fence’ < *ghor-dho-, miel ‘milk’ < *h,melg-, mi ‘mouse’ < *miis, na ‘we’ < *nos. As 
noted above, Albanian has two kinds of each liquid: a tapped r and a trilled rr, as 
well as a light / and dark //. Their histories are not fully clear, but trilled rr is typi- 
cally the outcome of certain clusters, as rrunjé ‘yearling lamb’ < *urén- and ferr 
‘hell? < Lat. infernum, and Il the outcome of single */ between vowels, as in Geg 
Wané ‘lower arm’ < * 6lend ‘elbow’ and Llezhdér (personal name) < Gk. Aléksandros. 

19.12. The syllabic liquids developed into liquid plus e, which under some con- 
ditions (§19.15) became i: dreké ‘lunch’ < *drk'’o- (cp. Gk. dérpon ‘evening meal’); 
drithé ‘grain’ < *ghrzdo-. The syllabic nasals simply became e: emér ‘name’ < pre- 
Alb. *#-men-; Geg dheté ‘ten’ < *dekm-ti-. 

19.13. The glide *7 became gj, as in ngjesh ‘I gird’ < *en-ids-e- (from *i6s- ‘gird’, 
cp. Gk. zdné ‘belt’ < *ids-nd). The glide *” became v, as in vesh ‘I dress’ < *uos-eie-. 

19.14. Laryngeals. Albanian has few if any direct reflexes of the laryngeals. A 
proposal that some word-initial laryngeals developed into Alb. h- has not met with 
widespread approval; the putative examples all admit of other explanations. The 
root aorist dha ‘(s)he gave’, dham ‘we gave’ 1s apparently from zero-grade *dh,-t, 
*dh,-me, in which case it preserves a reflex of a vocalized laryngeal. 


VOWELS 


19.15. Short vowels. The short high vowels *i and *u are preserved e.g. in gji ‘bosom’ 
< *sinos (cp. Lat. sinus ‘fold’), lidh ‘I bind’ < *lig- (cp. Lat. ligare ‘to bind’), and 
gjumé ‘sleep’ < *sup-no-. However, *i was lowered to e if the next syllable originally 
contained *4, as in many feminine nouns, e.g. degé ‘branch’ < *duighd- (cp. Eng. 
twig), besé ‘truce’ < *bhidh-ta. Short *e remained intact in such words as mbledh 
‘I gather’ (*h.2bh/(i)-leg-) and pesé ‘five’ (*penk”e), but it often became ie or je or 
ja, as in bie(r) ‘I carry’ < *bher-, pjerdh ‘I fart’ < *perd-e-, njeri ‘man’ < *h,ner-, and 
jam ‘Tam’ < *h,esmi, Short *a and *o merged as a: kam ‘I have’ < *kap-mi, na ‘we? 
< “nos, naté ‘night’ < *nok"t-. 

19.16. Short vowels were subject to syncope (deletion) when unstressed, as in 
the many verbs beginning with #- from the prefix *en- ‘in’, e.g. ndez, ngroh, ngréné 
above; note in mgroh that the original first two syllables lost their vowel (“en-g"bor- 
é-ske-). This deletion of unstressed vowels happened after the Latin loanwords 
entered the language, as evidenced e.g. by mbret ‘king’ < Lat. imperator. There 
was also widespread loss of final unstressed syllables. Original distinctions in, 
stress are reflected by pairs such as mip ‘grandson’ < *népd(t) alongside mbesé 
‘granddaughter’ < *nepot-id (remade from PIE “nept-ih,). 

19.17. Long vowels. The long vowels underwent more unusual changes than 
their short counterparts. Long *7 and *2 fell together as i, as reflected in pi ‘drink’ 
< *pi- (< earlier *pib,-) and mi ‘mouse’ < *mus. In Latin loans, @ was fronted to y 
(pronounced like German i), as in gjymtyré ‘joint (of the body)’ < Lat. i#nctira. 
Long *é and *d fell together as o when stressed, as in motér ‘sister’ < *madter- (the 
‘mother’ word in PIE; sense development probably via ‘older sister who takes a 
motherly role’ or the like) and ploté ‘full’ < *plé-to- (< *pleb,-to-). When unstressed, 
though, *@ became é, as in mbesé ‘granddaughter’ in the previous section. Long 
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*6 became e, as in resh ‘rain’ < *rds- (cp. Lat. rds ‘dew’) and ne ‘us’ (accusative) 
< "nos. 

19.18. Diphthongs. The diphthongs *ei and *oi became i and e, respectively: 
dimér ‘winter’ < *gheimon-, shteg ‘path’ < *stoigh-o-. The diphthong *eu probably 
became e as well, as in pljesht ‘flea’ < *pleus- (cp. Eng. flea), while *au became a, as 
in thanj ‘I dry’ < *saus-nio-. Sure examples of reflexes of *ai or *ou are unknown. 


Morphology and syntax 


19.19. For all the change that time has wrought on Albanian phonology, it has left 
the language’s morphology less altered. Nouns are inflected in five cases: nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative. (A sixth case, a locative, is found in some 
dialects and in Old Albanian.) Both numbers distinguish an indefinite from a definite 
form, the latter having a suffixed definite article, with or without a separate definite 
article before the noun. Thus contrast indefinite mal ‘mountain’ with definite mali 
‘the mountain’; indefinite nip ‘nephew’ with definite i nipi ‘the nephew’. The definite 
singular frequently preserves phonetic material that was lost in the indefinite. Thus 
Geg, gjtini ‘the knee’ preserves the second -n- of the preform *gnu-no-, lost in the 
indefimte sing. gj. Nouns come in masculine and feminine genders, but a sizeable 
group are masculine in the singular but feminine in the plural, as wjé ‘water’ (masc.), 
pl. wéra ‘waters’ (fem.); these are old neuters. 

19.20. Most of the recognizable case-endings in nouns have disappeared, as can 
be seen from the following sample paradigm of the masculine noun mal ‘mountain’: 


indef. sing. def. sing. _indef. pl. def. pl. 


Nom. mal mali male malet 
Gen. mali malit maleve malevet 
Dat. mali malit maleve malevet 
Acc. mal malin male malet 
Abl. mali malit malesh malevet 


The nominative plural ending -e continues *-oi, the pronominal ending that 
replaced the original nominal ending in several other branches as well (§6.53). The 
postposed definite article, ultimately from the demonstrative pronominal stem “to- 
($7.9), is a feature shared with other languages of the Balkans (§19.5 above). The 
dative and genitive have the same endings in nouns, but are distinct in pronouns. 
The ablative plural ending -sh continues the PIE locative plural *-su (or *-si, if 
Albanian innovated in the same way as Greek; §6.17). 

The definite forms come from old combinations of the indefinite and a suffixed 
definite article in *so- or *to- (the latter, for example, in mali-t, maleve-t). 

19.21. The verbal system is complex; here the language has innovated more 
heavily. The present and aorist have been inherited from PIE, in addition to which 
an imperfect has been newly created. Five other tenses — perfect, two pluperfects, 
future, and future perfect — are formed periphrastically, that is, with a helping 
verb. Most remarkable is the complex system of moods: in addition to the familiar 
indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative, there is a separate conditional, as 
well as a mood called the admirative that is used to express surprise, wonder, or any 
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action not related on the speaker’s own authority (as often in indirect discourse). 
There are two participles (present and perfect, the latter formed in part to the old 
IE perfect stem, which has otherwise disappeared), two infinitives (present and 
perfect), and two gerunds (also present and perfect). Albanian has also preserved 
the IE distinction in voice between active and mediopassive. 

19.22. Many verbs distinguish among tenses, or among persons within a single 
tense, by means of vowel or consonant alternations. Thus contrast the presents 
bredh ‘I run’, mbjell ‘I sow’, and vé ‘I put’ with the aorists brodha, mbolla, vura; 
and contrast present 1st sing. marr ‘I take’ with 2nd sing. merr ‘you take’. These 
alternations often continue PIE ablaut: thus the -o- of aorists like brodha and mbolla 
ultimately goes back to the *-é- of past tenses of the type seen also in e.g. Lat. 
légi ‘I gathered, read’ (a perfect in Latin). (In fact, lég? is exactly cognate with the 
Albanian aorist -lodha in mblodha ‘I gathered’; see §5.46.) Consonant alternations 
are of more recent vintage; examples include pjek ‘I bake’ ~ aorist poga ~ present 
mediopassive pigem ‘I am baked’, and djeg ~ dogja ~ digjem, the same forms of 
the verb meaning ‘burn’. 

19.23, Only three athematic presents survive: jam ‘I am’, kam ‘I have’, and them 
‘I say’, from *hes-mi, *kap-mi, and “*keh,-mi, respectively. The imperfect in part 
continues the PIE imperfect, e.g. jeshé ‘I was’ < *h,es-m (vs. jam ‘Lam’ < *hes-mi); 
but the plural endings, characterized by the vowel -i-, come from the optative (see 
below). The aorist continues several PIE formations. We have already seen the 
root aorist dha ‘(s)he gave’ above in §19.14. Albanian also has some inherited 
thematic aorists with zero-grade of the root, such as Old Geg kle ‘(s)he was’ < 
*k"l-e- (cp. Gk. é-pl-eto ‘(s)he turned’). The s-aorist is traditionally seen as reflected 
in such forms as dha-shé ‘I gave’ and ra-shé ‘] fell’, but in Old Albanian these forms 
lacked the -sh- and in PIE these roots did not form s-aorists. The source of the -sh- 
in these and some other forms is not entirely clear. 

19.24. To illustrate verb conjugation, below are the present, imperfect, and aorist 
indicative and present subjunctive of the verb them ‘I say’, plus the present optative 
of the verb meaning ‘have’ (kam ‘I have’, the present, is formed from a different 
stem). In the rightmost column is given a sample mediopassive present, dubem 
‘Lam wanted’: 


pres. ind, 
pres. ind. impf.ind. aor.ind. pres. subj. pres. opt. _ mediopass. 


sg. 
1 them thosha thashé them paca duhem 
2 thua thoshe the thuash pag duhesh 
3 thoté thoshte tha thoté pasté duhet 
pl. 

- themi thoshim thamé themi pagim duhemi 
2 thoni thoshit thaté thoni paci duheni 
3 thoné thoshin thané thoné pacin duhen 


Forms like them and thoté contain recognizable reflexes of the PIE 1st and 3rd sing. 
personal endings *-si and *-ti, Even clearer are the plural paradigms thoshim -it 
-in and thamé -té -né, reflecting PIE *-me- *-te- *-nt(i). The mediopassive is of the 
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type seen in Greek (-mai -sai -tai) rather than Latin (-mur -ris -tur), i.e., the middle 
marker *-r has been replaced by the primary active marker *-7. The zero-grade of 
the PIE optative marker *-ih,- is continued by the stem vowel -i- in pagim -i -in, and 
indirectly by the palatalization in the singular forms paga and pag. 


SYNTAX 


19.25. Because of its numerous inflections, Albanian word order is relatively free. 
In the text below, for example, the order SVO in gi ban faré ‘which makes seed’ 
exists right alongside SOV in qi faré ka ‘which has seed’. Albanian, like PIE, had 
both stressed and unstressed (clitic) forms of the personal pronouns; characteristic 
of Albanian syntax is the use of the latter to double an object noun (e.g. Zefi ¢ mori 
librin lit. ‘Joseph it took the book’) and to double a stressed pronoun preceding 
a verb (e.g. mua me merr mall: lit. ‘me me takes longing’ = ‘longing takes me’). 
Interestingly, these enclitic pronouns, though typically not clause-initial, can appear 
clause-initially in commands, as Ma ep librin ‘Give me the book’. None of the 
enclitic pronouns in other JE languages can be so placed. 


Old Albanian (Geg) text sample 


19.26. From the Meshari (Missal) of Gjon Buzuku, the earliest surviving Albanian 
book, from 1555. The language is Old Geg. The passage below is a translation of 
Genesis 1:29-30. The spelling has been modernized, and long vowels are indicated 
with macrons. 


E tha Zotyné: Hinje, se u u kam dhané gjithé barr qi ban faré pér-émbi gjithé dhét, 
e gjithe pemé qi faré ka por-si e siadé faré, juve me u klené pér gjelle; (30) e gjithé 
shtanse te dheut e gjithé qish fluturén pér qiell e gjithé shtanse qi anshté pér-émbi 
dhét, qi shpirt i gjallé anshté éndé to, pér-se juve t-u jené pér gjellé. 


And God said, “Behold, for I have given you every plant that makes seed (which is) 
upon all the earth, and every fruit which has seed as well as every seed, to be food 
for you; (30) and to every beast of the earth, and to everything that flies in the sky 
and to every beast that is upon the earth that has living breath in it, in order that 
they be food for you.” 


19.26a. Notes. E: ‘and’. tha: ‘spoke’, 3rd sing, aor. < *keb,- (see §19.9). Zotyné: ‘our God’, 
contracted from Zoti yné. The word for ‘god’ is conjectured to come from a compound 
*desias-poti- ‘master of the servants in a household’, and yné ‘our’ is contracted from *a-y 
ne, literally ‘the one which (is) ours’, with *#e the true old 1st pl, pronoun, from earlier "nds. 
Hinje: ‘Behold’. se: ‘that, for’, conjunction. u u kam dhané: ‘I have given you’. The first # 1s 
an old (and still dialectal) short form of uné ‘I’, while the second is the 2nd pl. enclitic dative 
‘to you’. There follows a periphrastic perfect, formed of kam ‘I have’ (< *kap-mi) plus the 
past participle dhané ‘given’. gjithé: ‘every, all’. bare: ‘grass, plant’, accus. sing. of barné. qi: 
‘who’, relative pronoun; Tosk gé, from PIE root *k”o-. ban: ‘makes’, 3rd sing. present of Geg 
baj (Tosk béj) ‘make’. faré: ‘seed’. pér-émbi: ‘over’, modern Tosk pérmbi; consists of the 
prepositions pér ‘to, with’ and mb (older émbi) ‘upon’, cognate with Lat. ambi- ‘around, 
both’. dhét: ‘earth’, definite genit. sing. of dhe < pre-Albanian *§h6, ultimately from PIE 
*dh(e)gbom, cp. Gk. khtbén. pemé: ‘fruit’, borrowing from Lat. pomum. ka: ‘has’, 3rd sing. 
of kam above. por-si e: lit. ‘just as also’. siadé: ‘every’, modern cilado. juve me u klené: 
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‘to you to be’; « is the obligatory clitic double of juve ‘to you’ (§19.25), while me klené ‘to 
be’ is the infinitive (modern standard pér qen#). The -ve of juve continues the PIE pronominal 
genit. pl. *-s6m (§7.8); when *-s- disappeared between vowels, a -v- developed as a transition. 
pér: ‘for’. gjellé: ‘meal’, borrowed from Serbo-Croatian jelo. shtanse: ‘animal’, dat. sing., 
modern standard (nomin.) shtazé, Geg shtdsé. té dheut: ‘of the earth’, definite genit. sing. of 
dhe ‘earth’ above, with preposed article te as well as postposed -t. gjithé qish: ‘everything 
(that), modern gjithcka. fluturén: ‘flies’, 3rd sing. present; borrowing from Vulgar Lat. 
*fluctulare. qiell: ‘heaven’, borrowing from Lat. caelum. anshté: ‘is’, modern Tosk éshté; 
the nasal in Geg (modern dsht) betcays that this is not simply from PIE *,esti ‘is’ but from a 
compound *en-h,estt, lit. ‘is in’, which eventually became the ordinary way of saying ‘is’ in 
Albanian. shpirt: ‘breath, spirit’, borrowing from Lat. spiritus. i: a connective particle used 
in attributive adjective constructions. gjallé: ‘living’, from PIE *sol(H)uo- ‘whole’ (> Lat. 
saluus ‘healthy’). éndé to: ‘in that’. pér-se: ‘in order that’, modern standard gé té. jené: ‘(they) 
be’, 3rd pl. present subjunctive of jam ‘I am’. 


For Further Reading 


Because of its marginal status in IE studies, Albanian has been chronically underserved as far 
as good reference works go; but that situation may be changing, as several appeared just in 
the 1990s. The book-length treatments in English are unfortunately problematic. Huld 1984, 
treats phonology and contains a 250-word etymological glossary of “core” words; it has 
some usefulness, but the reconstructions are idiosyncratic. The more recent Orel 2000 regret- 
tably ignores Old Albanian for the most part, and also suffers from out-of-date PIE recon- 
structions. These features also mar Orel 1998, the only available etymological dictionary in 
English; it is more useful than the companion historical grammar, but omits loanwords from 
after the eleventh or twelfth century. For filling some of these gaps, Meyer 1891, though old, 
is still useful. An excellent historical grammar is Demira) 1993; its treatment of the develop- 
ments from PIE to Albanian is a bit spartan, but the other historical discussions are thorough 
and illuminating. Also very good is Sanz Ledesma 1996, a small but very informative Spanish 
overview of Albanian historical grammar. A much better treatment of the historical phonol- 
ogy than Huld’s can be found in Demiraj 1997, which also has a full etymological glossary of 
inherited lexemes. One can profitably read the scores upon scores of short articles on Alba- 
nian by the American Indo-Europeanist Eric P, Hamp, such as Hamp 1977. Camaj 1984 is 
the best reference grammar written in English and doubles as a textbook, although it is very 
challenging to use; it includes facts from the non-standard dialects and from Old Albanian, 
Fox 1989 contains the famous law code of Leké Dukagjini with a translation and compara- 
tive notes. 


Exercises 


1 Provide the Albanian outcome or outcomes of the following PIE sounds: 


a’*s c *k e ‘*g*h g *d 
b *k” d *bh f “p h *6 

2 Explain the history or significance of the following Albanian forms. The forms are 
in Tosk unless otherwise noted: 


a murgu- e naté i Geg gjani 
b pesé f mbret j mbicdha 
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© ngroh g mi k Old Geg kie 
d besé h ne | them 


3 How do we know that the -e- of Geg dheié ‘ten’ continues the nasal rather than 
the -e- of PIE *dekmti-? (Assume an intermediate stage *degmti.) 


4 In the text sample, the form juve ‘to you’ (dat. pl.) was encountered. The 2nd pl. 
(nomin.) ju looks like it should continue PIE “ids. Why is that derivation problematic? 


5 In the text sample, the ist sing. pronoun u ‘i’ was encountered. This is normally 
taken to be from earlier *udh, from PIE *eg- ‘?, with a replacement of *e by u. 
In light of §7.1 and Hittite dk ‘I, also irregularly from *eg-, provide a possible 
explanation for the u. (Don’t assume any early connection between Albanian and 
Hittite!) 


6 Below is a list of some colloquial Latin loanwords (with length marks removed) 
that were borrowed at an early date into Albanian, with their Albanian outcomes. 
Describe the fate of unaccented word-initial syllables. 


Latin Albanian — gloss Latin Albanian = gloss 
paréntis pérind ‘parent’ camisia kémishé ‘shirt’ 
erica riq ‘heath’ invitare ftoj ‘invite’ 
Aprilis prill ‘April amicus mik ‘friend’ 
inférnum ferr ‘hell’ aréna rané ‘sand’ 
Ant6nius Ndue ‘Antony’ sanitatem _— shéndet ‘health’ 
Augustus — gusht ‘August’ aerdmen rem ‘copper’ 


7 It was stated in §19.19 that Albanian nouns that are masculine in the singular and 
feminine in the plural descend from old neuters. Sketch how this development 
might have taken place. 


PIE Vocabulary XI: Utterance 


*uek"- ‘say’: Ved. vacas- ‘word’, Gk. (w)épos ‘speech’, Lat. uéx (udc-) ‘voice’ 
“uer(h,)- ‘speak’: Gk. rhétér ‘public speaker’, Lat. uerbum ‘word’, Eng. word 

*prek- ‘ask’: Ved. prcchati‘asks’, Lat. precor‘! entreat’, German fragen, Toch. B prek- 
*h,nehjmn or *h,noma ‘name’: Hitt. aman-, Ved. ndma, Gk. dnoma, Lat. ndmen 
*kan- ‘sing’: Lat. cand ‘I sing’, Olr. canim ‘I sing’, Eng. HEN 

*gheuH- ‘invoke (a deity)’: Ved. hdvate ‘invokes’, OCS zovg 't call’ 


20 Fragmentary Languages 


Introduction 


20.1. There remain to be discussed a half-dozen poorly understood IE languages 
whose preservation is so fragmentary that their exact position within the family tree 
is uncertain: Phrygian, Thracian, Macedonian, Illyrian, Venetic, Messapic, and 
Lusitanian. They are mostly known from short inscriptions, personal names, place- 
names, and glosses from the first millennium Bc. Our survey will proceed geo- 
graphically from east to west. 

Since so little is known about most of these languages - especially Thracian, 
Macedonian, and Illyrian — the sheer variety and number of attempts at their inter- 
pretation have known no bounds. It can almost be stated as a rule in historical 
linguistics that the fewer the attested forms in a language and the poorer their pre- 
servation, the greater the quantity of speculative ink spilt over them. The scholarship 
on these languages, especially on the least well-preserved, has all too frequently 
thrown caution to the winds and built vast interpretive edifices with little basis in 
established — or establishable — fact. It is healthy to adopt a skeptical attitude with 
regard to much of it. Nonetheless, as we will see below, there does exist some clear 
(and at times valuable) IE material scattered throughout the remains of these 
languages. 

20.2. Most of the theories concerning the interrelationships of the poorer-known 
languages are based on the so-called etymological method: trying to etymologize the 
linguistic remains that we have in light of known forms in other languages. Given that 
the bulk of the remains consists of personal and place-names, to which no “meaning” 
can be assigned in the usual sense, this method falls victim to some obvious dangers, 
not the least of which is circularity. Though often quite compelling on the surface, | 
these etymologies cannot be tested against anything; they are almost always the pro- 
duct of seeing the morphemes that one wants to see. For example, the Thracian name 
Diazenis has been interpreted as the equivalent of Gk. Dio-génés ‘born of Zeus’, and 
Digazenis as the equivalent of Theo-genés ‘born of god’ (theo- < Proto-Greek *theho- 
< earlier *theso-). But aside from the reasonable claim that these names contain three 
identifiable morphemes, dia-, diza-, and -zenis, we can really say nothing more with 
certainty. Divine names have the same problems. A well-known interpretation of 
Sabazios, the name of the Phrygian and Thracian Bacchus, is a good example: since 
Bacchus’s native Latin name (Liber) means ‘free’, it has been suggested that Sabazios 
is cognate with OCS svobodi ‘free’ (< *suo-bhodbio-). This idea is as clever and 
imaginative as it is speculative and unproveable. 
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Map 20.1 The ancient Mediterranean, showing regions and languages in this chapter 


A truly embarrassing example of how the etymological method can backfire is 
the following. In the early 1900s a ring was unearthed near Shkodér in Albania with 
three words on it that were averred to be Illyrian; nearly identical forms were known 
from Messapic, and on their basis the inscription was given an interpretation: “To 
the goddess Oethe.” But the ring later turned out to be from the Byzantine period 
and written in Greek — it had been read backwards. 

The point of the foregoing is not to disparage speculation and imaginative thinking; 
any science needs both to move forward. The problem arises when such speculations 
harden over time into facts in people’s minds and become the sole basis for further 
and far-reaching theories (such as the establishment of sound changes or linguistic 
filiation). In dealing with these fragmentary languages, it is important to distinguish 
at all times what is known for certain from what is only guesswork. 


Phrygian 


20.3. Phrygian occupies a special place in linguists’ hearts because of a famous 
legend related by the Greek historian Herodotus. He tells how the Egyptian pharaoh 
Psammetichus set about to determine what the oldest language in the world was. 
Accordingly he isolated two newborn infants from exposure to human speech, await- 
ing the day that the children would say their first words. The pharaoh reasoned that 
whatever language they first spoke in would be mankind’s original, oldest language. 
When that day came, the children’s first utterance was bekos, Phrygian for ‘bread’; 
so Psammetichus concluded that Phrygian was the world’s oldest language. 

The Phrygians were a people who first enter history as immigrants into northwest 
Anatolia sometime after the fall of the Hittite Empire in the early twelfth century 
Bc. They emigrated probably from the Balkans; Herodotus names Macedonia as 
their old homeland. It has been suggested that they were related to the Thracians 
(see §20.10 below) as well as to the Armenians, whose ancestors most likely came 
into Anatolia around the same time (see $16.1). It was formerly thought that the 
Phrygians’ entrance into Anatolia not only coincided with the demise of the Hittites 
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but also may have been a cause of it. Recent scholarship, however, tends to date 
their incursion to two, perhaps three centuries later. 

When they had moved farther inland, the Phrygians established a state that joined 
a loose confederation (called the MuSki in Assyrian records) with several other peoples 
to the east; this confederation was the main power in Anatolia until around the early 
eighth century Bc. Later in that century, under the legendary king Midas, the center 
of Phrygian power shifted westward; his kingdom fell around 700 to the Cimmerians, 
invaders from the north who destroyed the Phrygian capital of Gordion (Gordium). 
Though the Phrygians lived on for many centuries more, they never again formed a 
centralized state. 

20.4. While the ancient accounts of the Balkan origins of the Phrygians are 
generally followed, the first demonstrably Phrygian artifacts, dating to the mid- 
eighth century Bc, are from central Anatolia. About 80 inscriptions constituting 
Old Phrygian date from this time and later, until about 450 Bc; they are written in 
an alphabet apparently derived from an early version of the Greek alphabet used in 
Asia Minor. Then there is a long gap before the second layer of Phrygian, called New 
Phrygian, appears; it dates from the first and second centuries AD. Over a hundred 
New Phrygian inscriptions are known, written in the Greek alphabet; they are mostly 
funerary in nature and contain curses against grave-robbers. The inscriptions typi- 
cally lack word-divisions, especially in the New Phrygian period. 

Ancient writers, especially the Alexandrian glossator Hesychius (fl. fifth century 
AD?), also preserve some Phrygian glosses (that is, Phrygian words with a definition 
or explanation in Greek). The glosses seem to be reliable, since several of the words 
are also known from Phrygian inscriptions. 


Sketch of Phrygian historical grammar 


20.5. Probably more is known about Phrygian than about any of the other languages 
in this chapter, and some outlines of its history are clear. The PIE voiced aspirates 
lost their aspiration: ab-beret ‘brings to’ < *ad-bher-; ad-daket ‘places’ < *ad-dhb,- 
k- (cp. Lat. fac-it ‘does’); glouros ‘gold’ < *ghld-ro- (cp. Gk. khlards ‘yellow-green, 
green’). This last example shows that Phrygian is a centum language. (Potentially 
contradicting this is the word zemel- ‘slave’, presumably originally ‘man’ and cognate 
with Lat. homo and its relatives from PIE *dheghom-, *dhghem- ‘earth’; but the 
z here could be due to later palatalization before the e, or a special outcome of the 
original “thorn” cluster.) The plain voiceless and voiced stop series remained intact, 
as in mater ‘mother’ < *matér and podas ‘feet’ (accusative) < *pod-ns. The labiovelars 
lost their labial element, as in ke ‘and’ < *k’’e. Of special interest is the fact that, as 
in Greek and Armenian, word-initial laryngeals before consonants were vocalized 
as vowels, as in anar ‘man’ < *h,nér (cp. Gk. anér, Arm. ayr) and onoma ‘name’ 
(see §6.36; cp. Gk. noma, 6numa, Arm. anown). 

20.6. The inscriptions allow us to tally up five cases in the noun: nominative, 
vocative, accusative, genitive, and dative. There may well have been others that 
happen not to be attested in our meager remains. We have examples of conson- 
ant stems, thematic nouns, i-stems, u-stems, and feminine @-stems; in form they 
resemble Greek. 

20.7. Phrygian verbs were conjugated in both active and middle: active addaket 
‘causes, does’, middle addaketor (apparently with the same meaning). In the form 
egeseti ‘he will do” (?) we may have an s-future (see §5.38), while a preterite in -s is 
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attested in such forms as edaes ‘(s)he put’ and eneparkes (sense uncertain). These last 
two forms show that Phrygian, like Greek, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian, prefixed finite 
past-tense forms with an augment e- (e-daes, en-e-parkes; see §5.40). Strikingly 
reminiscent of Greek are perfect middle participles in -meno- with reduplication, 
such as tetikmenos ‘accursed’ (?) and (with preverb) protuss[e]stamenan ‘set up, 
established’. Third-person imperatives are found in such forms as sing. eitou ‘let 
him be’ (probably from *b,eitéd ‘let him go’, cp. Gk. #6 and Lat. ito). 

20.8. Phrygian shares more features with Greek than with any other IE language, 
a few of which are further shared by Armenian and Indo-Iranian. On the basis 
of such similarities, a subgroup of JE consisting of Greek, Phrygian, Armenian, and 
Indo-Iranian has been suggested (as mentioned in $10.4). 


Phrygian text sample 


20.9. Phrygian sepulchral curse inscribed on a doorstone from central Phrygia, 
second or third century aD. The text is given first in its original form without word- 
divisions. The first two lines are understood better than the third, and are given 
a provisional word-division and translation. They are formulaic, found (with minor 
variations) on many other New Phrygian sepulchral inscriptions. Compare the 
Phrygian Greek formula “Whoever will do a bad thing to this tomb, let him be 
cursed” (hdstis an téi hérddi tovitdi kakOn poiései hupokatardatos ésto). 


iosnisemounknoumaneikakounaddaketgegreimenane 
gedoutiosoutanakkeoibekosakkalostidregrouncitou 
autoskeouakerokagegaritmenosasbatanteutous 


ios ni semoun knoumanei kakoun addaket gegreimenan e- 
gedou tios outan akke oi bekos akkalos tidregroun eitou 


Whoever does evil to this grave, let him bear the. . . 
curse of god, and let bread (and?) water (?) become unpalatable for him. 


20.9a. Notes. ios: ‘whoever, (he) who’, relative pronoun, PIE *ios; ni is apparently a particle, 
perhaps making the relative pronoun indefinite. semoun: ‘this’, usually taken to be a dative 
of *so- ‘this’ with -m- as part of the pronominal oblique stem-formant *-sm- (see §7.8). 
knoumanei: ‘to the tomb’, dat. sing.; etymology disputed. kakoun: ‘bad, evil’, some sort of 
accusative singular showing that *-7 became -n in Phrygian, as in Greek. Cp. Gk. kakdn 
‘evil, an evil thing’. addaket: ‘causes, does (to)’, probably consisting of a preverb ad- ‘to, at, 
upon’ (cp. Lat. ad ‘to’) plus dak- ‘do’, from *dhbh,-k-, extended zero-grade of *dheh,- ‘place, 
put, do’ (cp. Lat. fa-c-ere ‘to do’, Gk. aorist (é)thé-k-e ‘he did’ < full grade *e-dheh,-k-). 
gegreimenan: feminine accus. sing. perfect mediopassive participle, in formation like that of 
e.g. Gk. leluménén ‘having been released’. The meaning is uncertain but apparently negative; 
it modifies outan, usually understood as ‘curse’. Note the poetic word order, with the participle 
separated from the noun it modifies by an intervening verb and dependent genitive. egedou: 
‘let him bear’ or the like, perhaps from *h,eg-e-t6d, 3rd sing. imperative; compare eifou at 
the end of the line without weakening of the -#- (due to being directly after the stress?). tios: 
‘of god’, perhaps PYE *diy-os. It could also be the name of a deity (“Tis”). akke: usually 
considered to mean ‘and’ and compared with Latin atque. oi: ‘to him’, dative, cp. Gk. dat. 
boi. bekos: ‘bread’, see discussion in §20.3. akkalos: ‘water’ (?), cp. Lat. aqua. If this passage 
is correctly interpreted, it is reminiscent of the curse of the legendary Phrygian king Midas, 
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who wished that everything he touched should turn to gold — the unfortunate consequence 
being that all the food and drink he touched he could no longer consume. eitou: perhaps a 
3rd person imperative in *-t6(d) like Lat. est6 ‘let it be’, The third line of the inscription prob- 
ably begins with autos ‘he himself’, a word also found in Greek. This line contains another 
middle participle, gegaritmenos, perhaps cognate with Gk. kekharisménos ‘devoted’. 


Thracian 


20.10. In classical times, Thrace (Thracia) was a region in the eastern Balkans, 
located west of the Black Sea between the Danube River to the north and the Sea 
of Marmara to the south, in what is now mostly Bulgaria. Herodotus described 
the Thracians as the greatest and most populous people on earth after the Indians; 
they are mentioned in Homer as allies of the Trojans during the Trojan War. 
Their prowess as fighters was legendary; they were also famous for their music and 
poetry, none of which, regrettably, has survived. 

Numerous brief coin inscriptions from as early as the sixth century Bc have been 
found in what was once Thrace, as well as a few short inscriptions that have no 
agreed-upon interpretation. The coin legends and various Classical authors preserve 
some Thracian personal and geographic names. Personal names are attested up 
until the sixth century AD. 

20.11. Ancient glossators, especially Hesychius, preserve about eighty or ninety 
words that are said to be Thracian; of these, no more than three dozen can be 
confidently labeled as such. Here we can identify a few that are in all likelihood 
Indo-European, such as briza ‘spelt, rye’ (PIE *urugh-ia ‘rye’, cp. German Roggen), 
br(o)utos ‘drink made from barley, beer’ (PIE *bbreu- ‘bubble, ferment’, the source 
of Eng. brew and broth), and -para ‘ford, pass’ in certain place-names (PIE *per- 
‘to cross over’, the source of Eng. ford). A Roman inscription from ap 226 has 
a Thracian word midne ‘homestead’ that has been plausibly compared with Latv. 
mitne ‘dwelling’ and Av. maé@ana- ‘dwelling’. 

All attempts to relate Thracian to Phrygian, Ilyrian, or Dacian (the language of 
the neighboring province of Dacia, preserved almost solely in some plant names in 
Hesychius) are likewise purely speculative. The notion of a “Thraco-Phrygian” branch 
of IE had currency for some time but has fallen out of favor. Our knowledge of 
these languages is simply too limited for claims of this kind; even the notion that 
what the ancients called “Thracian” was a single entity is unproven. 


Macedonian 


20.12. The Macedonians were a group of ancient tribes located north of Greece. 
They are thought to have come from the west and to have slowly migrated south- 
eastward into lowland areas around the basin of the Haliacmon (Alidkmon) river in 
north-central Greece, along which they set up Argeai, their ancient capital. Accord- 
ing to legend, they were unified under one Temenides in the seventh century Bc. 
Their territory gradually increased to encompass Illyria, Thrace, and Phrygia. Under 
Philip Il (382-336 Bc), Macedonia defeated Greece, and his son Alexander Ii 
(Alexander the Great, 356-323 Bc) famously extended Macedonian conquest to 
much of the known world. Following his death, Macedonia was riven by internal 
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conflicts until the Antigonid dynasty (277-168 Bc), after whose decline the country 
became a Roman province (146 Bc). 

Our knowledge of Macedonian is limited to glosses (again, mostly in Hesychius) 
and a number of personal names. The inscriptions found in Macedonia are in 
Greek, adopted as an official language by the fifth century Bc. Already in antiquity, 
Macedonian was regarded as bearing a close affinity with Greek, an impression that 
the glosses confirm, However, it is debated whether Macedonian was a rather devi- 
ant Greek dialect or a separate but closely allied language. Speaking for the latter is 
the one rather important Macedonian sound change that can be deduced from the 
glosses and personal names: the voiced aspirates lost their aspiration and became 
plain voiced stops, unlike any known Greek dialect (Macedonian abroutes ‘eye- 
brow’ = Gk. opbriis; danon ‘death’ [accusative] = Gk. thdnaton; dérax ‘spleen’ = 
Gk. théraks ‘thorax’; personal names Ber(e)nika = Gk. Phereniké ‘bearing victory’ 
and Bilippos = Gk. Philippos). Attempts to link Macedonian with Thracian and/or 
Illyrian in various ways are quite inconclusive. 


Illyrian 


20.13. The Ilyrians, while not instantly familiar to most people today, were rather 
important in ancient history. They or their ancestors had settled in the Balkans 
perhaps in the early Bronze Age in the first half of the second millennium sc, and 
gradually expanded and founded various local kingdoms over the ensuing centuries. 
They came under the influence of Greek culture between the eighth and sixth cen- 
turies Bc, when the Greeks set up colonies in the area, most notably Epidamnus 
(Dyrrhachium to the Romans, modern Durrés in Albania). After a series of conflicts 
with Rome, the Illyrians became Roman dependents by 165 Bc; their lands consti- 
tuted the new Roman province of Illyricum. Although they were to play an impor- 
tant role in the Roman army and even furnished later Rome with several famous 
emperors (including Diocletian, Constantine the Great, and Justinian I), the Illyrians 
never became fully assimilated Romans and kept their language. 

What that language was is uncertain. The term “Illyrian” has referred to many 
things, until recently to any non-Celtic language in the broad area west of Thrace, 
north of Greece and Macedonia, and east of the Veneti (northeastern Italy). But 
scholarly work beginning in the 1960s has shown that the region is neither archaeo- 
logically nor onomastically uniform and that it breaks down into three distinct 
cultural and linguistic areas, of which only one can properly be called Illyrian. No 
treatment yer exists of the linguistic remains from just this region to the exclusion of 
the others. The remains consist of some personal and place-names and some glosses. 
There are no known inscriptions (and recall §20.2 above). 

20.14. Two untestable hypotheses about Illyrian’s connection to other languages 
are widely held: that Illyrian is the same as or closely related to Messapic, and that 
Illyrian is the ancestor of Albanian. The first hypothesis is based on the close cul- 
tural connections between the Messapians and Illyrians, and on certain similarities 
between some linguistic elements. The second hypothesis has very little, if any, 
linguistic support, but makes geographic sense; proponents also point out that the 
word Albanoi ‘Albanians’ is first attested (in the Geography of Ptolemy) as the 
name of an Illyrian tribe. One glossed word that has been compared with Albanian 
is rhinos ‘fog’ (cp. Old Geg ren ‘cloud’, modern ré), but this alone does not prove 
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the case. The possible relationship to Messapic does not help, for the Messapic 
inscriptions evince no obvious similarities to Albanian. 

A “Thraco-Illyrian” branch of Indo-European has been proposed by some who 
view Illyrian and Thracian as related. Others have proposed a mixture called “Daco- 
Mysian” or simply Dacian, a combination of Thracian, Illyrian, and the language 
of the neighboring Roman province of Dacia. All such proposals have very little 
to go on and are premature. 

20.15. A few words of IE interest that are traditionally called Illyrian are: 
Deipaturos, the Illyrian name for Jupiter or Zeus that continues the PIE name ‘Father 
Sky? (*diéus ph,tér, cp. Lat. Ii-piter; see §2.19); a word teuta- meaning ‘people’ in 
personal names from the root *teutd found in western Europe (§2.8); the personal 
name Vescleves, usually understood to mean ‘having good fame’ and composed 
etymologically of the same elements as the Sanskrit adjective vasu-Sravas-; and 
sabaia or sabaium, mentioned by the late Roman historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
and defined as a beer-like drink, which may be from the same root *sab- that gives 
Germanic words for ‘juice’ (German Saft ‘juice’, Eng. sap). See also the notes to line 
27 of the Umbrian text in §13.71a. 


Venetic 


20.16. Venetic was spoken in northeast Italy by the Veneti, a people famous in 
the Greek world for their horses. They appear to have arrived there by the end of 
the second millennium Bc, The center of Venetic culture was the town of Este, 
about fifteen miles southwest of Padua; it was also the center of the cult of their 
main divinity, the goddess Reitia. But their territory stretched as far west as Verona 
and as far south as the Po valley. In the latter region they came into contact with 
Etruscan settlers around the sixth century Bc, from whom they learned the alphabet. 
Venetic inscriptions, which number about 200 and date from the sixth to the first 
centuries BC, are written in both the Etruscan and, later, the Roman alphabet. 
Modern scholars sometimes divide Venetic into Archaic Venetic (550-475 8c), Old 
Venetic (475-300 Bc), New Venetic (300-150 Bc), and Veneto-Latin (150-100 sc). 
The inscriptions are all rather short, none being more than about ten words long; 
roughly half the attested words are personal names. 

20.17. In view of its geographical location, it is not surprising that Venetic 
bears close affinities with Italic. Some of the similarities include the development 
of certain voiced aspirated stops to f (written variously ph or vb), such as the dative 
pl. louzerophos ‘for the children’ (< *-bhos) and the s-aorist vhagsto ‘he did’ (cp. 
Lat. fac-ere ‘to do’, late PIE *dhh,-k-), However, other outcomes are seen as well 
that confuse the picture: alongside the dative plural ending in -phos is also one in 
-bos (e.g. andeticobos ‘for the sons of Andetios’ [?]), and *db became z in the word 
louzerophos seen above (from *loudbero-). 

20.18. In spite of the paucity of material, we know some outlines of the grammat- 
ical structure of the language. Five cases (nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, 
and instrumental) are preserved, and all three numbers — singular, dual, and plural 
- are found. The only known verb-forms are in the third person, such as singular 
present atisteit ‘sets up (?)’, past donasto ‘gave’; plural donasan ‘they gave’. The 3rd 
sing. tolar or toler, of unclear meaning, is a middle form. Unlike any of the attested 
Italic languages, Venetic still has a living s-aorist, as in dona-s-to and vbag-s-to above. 
The language also had active nt-participles (e.g. borvionte, a masculine nominative 
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dual) and middle participles in -mno- (e.g. alkomno ‘?”). OF particular interest are 
some features of the pronominal! system that find exact parallels in Germanic, and 
only there: a stem *selbb- for the reflexive pronoun (Venetic sselboisselboi ‘for 
himself’, cp. the similarly doubled OHG form selb selbo), and a first-person accusa- 
tive singular pronoun that is a rhyme formation with the nominative (Venetic mego 
‘me’ rhyming with ego ‘I’; cp. German mich ‘me’ rhyming with ich ‘I’). Noteworthy 
also is an o-stem genitive singular in -i, matching Latin, Celtic, and Messapic. 
20.19. The Venetic alphabet does not contain separate letters for the voiced stops. 
However, it contains a special t, sometimes transliterated ¢?, that stands for d, as 
in the word f’eivos = deivos ‘god’. Venetic orthography generally makes use of the 
Etruscan system of “syllabic punctuation,” treated in the Exercises below. 


Venetic text sample 


20.20. Inscription found just north of Monselice (a town east of Este and south of 
Padua), dating from the Archaic Venetic period, before 475 Bc. There are no word- 
divisions in the original. The interpretation follows that of Michel Lejeune, Manuel 
de la langue vénéte, where the inscription appears as number 7Ster. 


ego vhontei ersiniioi 
vineti karis vivoi oliialekve murtuvoi atisteit 


20.20a. Notes. ego: ‘I’, cp. Lat. ego. vhontei ersiniioi: ‘for Fons Ersinius’, a personal name 
in the dative. Vbont- is an athematic noun with dative in -ei (§6.9), and ersiniioi may be a 
patronymic adjective in *-jo- (‘son of Ersinus’). vineti karis: uncertain; perhaps a single word. 
Lejeune suggests ‘friend of Vinetus’. vivoi: ‘alive’, dat. sing.; cp. Lat. uiuus ‘alive’. oliialekve: 
‘and ...’; -kve is from PIE *k"e; oliiale is not understood but is perhaps an adverb. murtuvoi: 
‘dead’; cp, Lat. mortuus. atisteit: see above, §20.18. The sense of the whole inscription is 
therefore something like, “I (am) for Fons Ersinius. A friend of Vinetus (?) sets up (this?) for 
(him), alive and... dead.” 


Messapic 


20.21. Messapic is known from close to 300 inscriptions from southeast Italy in 
Calabria and Apulia and dating from the sixth to the first centuries Bc. The lan- 
guage was spoken by an ancient people known both as the Messapii (or Messapians) 
and Iapyges. They are linked by ancient historians with Illyria, across the Adriatic 
Sea; the linkage is borne out archaeologically by similarities between Illyrian 
and Messapic metalwork and ceramics, and by personal names that appear in both 
locations. For this reason the Messapic language has often been connected by modern 
scholars to Illyrian; but, as noted above, we have too little Hlyrian to be able to test 
this claim. 

Messapic is written in an offshoot of an Ionic Greek alphabet that diffused early 
into southern Italy. Most of the inscriptions just contain personal names, and usually 
lack word-dividers, rendering interpretation of the longer inscriptions very difficult. 
A few things are known about its history and structure. Short *o became a, as in the 
athematic genitive damatras ‘of Demeter’ (with genitive singular -as from *-os). 
Like Celtic, Italic, and Venetic, it has a genitive singular ending -7 (written -ih?), 
but unlike these other languages the ending was added to the *-o- of o-stem nouns 
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rather than in place of the stem: dazimnaihi malohiaibi ‘of Dazimas Malohias’. A dative 
plural of the usual type is seen in logetibas ‘for the logeti’s’ < *-ibbos. A few verb 
forms have been tentatively identified, such as bipakaGi ‘sets up’ (?), a 3rd-sing. 
present, and bipades ‘set up’ (?), apparently an s-aorist. 

Probably the most valuable and interpretatively undisputed piece of Messapic is 
the formula &l(a)ohi zis found at the beginning of some inscriptions, which translates 
as “Listen, Zis (= Zeus)!” See the Notes to the text below. 


Messapic text sample 


20.22, Inscription from the second or first century Bc from Basta (modern Vaste, a 
village in Apulia west of Otranto), copied down in the sixteenth century; the original 
has vanished. The division into lines below is probable but not assured; there are no 
word-divisions. We cannot translate the inscription, but we can provisionally divide 
it up analytically into words and structurally repeating units, following Hans Krahe, 
Die Sprache der Illyrer, vol. 1 (1964), pp. 27-8, with modifications. 


klohizis@otoriamartapidovasteibasta 
veinanaranindaran@oavastistaboos 
SonedonasdaStassivaanetosin@itrigonoso 
astaboos8onet@ihidazimaihibeileihi 
inOireSSoriSoakazareihiSonetOihiorBeihi6i 
dazohonnihiin@ivastima 
daStaskra@eheihiinSiardannoaposSonnihia 


imarnaihi 
klohi zis 
Gotoria marta pido vastei basta veinan aran 
in daran6oa vasti staboos Sonedonas 
daStas-si vaanetos 
5  in-@i trigonosoa staboos Sonet@ihi 
dazimaihi beileihi 
in-6i re8Sori8oa kazareihi SonetOihi ot@cihi-6i dazohonnihi 
in-@i vastima datas kra@eheihi 
in-@i ardannoa posSonnihi aimarnaihi 


20.22a. Notes. klohi zis: ‘Listen, Zis’, invocation to Zis (Zeus). Klohi, spelled klaohi in older 
inscriptions, is probably the exact cognate of Ved. srdsi ‘listen’, a singular s-aorist imperative. 
Zis probably directly continues *diéus, although the phonological details are unknown. A latet 
Greek writer attests the name Dis from Tarentum in southern Italy, which may well be the 
same thing. pido: supposedly *(e)pi-d6-t ‘gave, presented’ or the like, with preverb *epi- (Gk. 
epi-) and a root aorist of *deh,- ‘give’. in-@i: -0i means ‘and’ and likely continues PIE *k’e, It 
also occurs following daStas in line 4, assimilated to -si, and following ot@eihi in line 7. Most 
of the words in the right-hand column are bipartite personal names in the genitive singular. 


Lusitanian 


20.23. In the western Iberian peninsula, between Guadiane and Duero, three in- 
scriptions in an IE language have been found, written in Latin letters and dating 
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from around the time of the early Roman Empire (first century AD). This area was 
part of the Roman province called Lusitania, named after a people called the Lusitani; 
the language of these inscriptions has therefore been dubbed Lusitanian. The lan- 
guage is regarded by some to be Celtic; but this is quite uncertain. The identification 
of the language as IE is based on such forms as doenti ‘they give’, thematic dative 
singulars in -oi or, more commonly, -wi (the same as the corresponding Celtiberian 
ending), and accusative singulars in -m (e.g. porcom ‘pig’, taurom ‘bull’). Note also 
the nominative plural Veamnicori, a name of a people, reminiscent of Petrucorii, 
the name of a Gaulish tribe. 


For Further Reading 


The corpora of all these languages continue to grow; the standard collections ~ few of them 
in English - contain most of the known inscriptions but fack those that have come to light 
more recently. For Phrygian, the most complete and recent comprehensive collection is Orel 
1997, which includes both the material from the two standard collections (Haas 1966 and 
Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, the latter a very fine work) and the inscriptions unearthed since 
then. Orel’s work also contains a grammar and vocabulary, but treat the interpretations with 
caution. An excellent comparison of Phrygian and Greek is Neumann 1988. The Thracian 
texts are in Detschew 1957. For Macedonian, see Kalléris 1954-76, The standard collection 
of Illyrian remains (but not in the narrow sense discussed in §20.13) is Krahe 1955-64, the 
second volume of which contains also the Messapic inscriptions (edited by C. de Simone) 
and a study of Illyrian personal names by Jiirgen Untermann. For a good critical review of 
scholarship on Thracian and Illyrian, see Kati€ié 1976. The Venetic inscriptions known until 
the mid-1970s are collected in Lejeune 1974, which also contains detailed discussions of the 
orthography, phonology, and morphology. The Lusitanian corpus is contained in Untermann 
1997. 


Exercises 
4 Comment on the history or significance of the following forms: 


a Phryg. addaket di llyr. Deijpaturos g Ven. sselboisselboi 
b Phryg. anar e lilyr. Vescleves h_ Messap. -ihi 


c Phryg. edaes f Ven. vhagsto i Messap. ki(a)ohi zis 


2 Phrygian bekos looks a \ot like English bake, but what difficulty attends equating 
these etymologically? 


3. it was mentioned in §20.8 that many scholars believe Phrygian forms a subgroup 
with Greek, Armenian, and Indo-lranian. What branches of IE do the Phrygian 
middles in -tor pattern with? 


4 Venetic “syllabic punctuation.” Most Venetic inscriptions contain what at first appears 
to be a profligate fondness for interpuncts. There is, however, a fairly simple 
phonological principle behind their use. Interpuncts were used to frame certain 
kinds of sounds in certain syllabic contexts. If this framing would have led to a 
double interpunct, that was usually (though not always) simplified to a single one. 
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a Based on the following examples (whose meanings are irrelevant for the 
present purposes), determine the rules for interpunct placement. Recall that 
vh stands for a single consonant (the fricative f). 


.@.kupetari.s. vha.g.s.to lemeto.r.na 
ka.n.te.s. -€.g0 
.0.P.p0.S. ne.r.ka 


b What additional feature is reflected by the following? 


.a.kuto.i. .avhro.i. ka.n.ta.i. 
votu.n.ke.a. 


c Now that you have established the basic principles, what information do the 
preceding examples tell us about the pronunciation of the initial fin iuva.n.te.i.? 

d How many syllables does the word spelled vo.t.te.i.jio.s. contain? Explain. 

e Now that you have established these principles, what do the following forms tell 
us about Venetic syllabification? State your answer as generally as possible. 
(Hint: compare the remarks on Latin patre in §1.10.) Treat # as identical to i. 


.@.kvo.n. ve.i.gno.i. u.r kli 
vavhro.i. iiuva.n.tii.o. mu.s.kia.l.na.i. 
vhu.g.siia .0.S.tiala.i. 


5 Imagine that you are the proud discoverer of a hitherto unknown ancient IE lan- 
guage belonging to a hitherto unknown branch of the family. Your task is to report 
your discovery to the scholarly world. Describe your language, including at least 
the following information: 


a_ The date of the text(s) you have found and the place of discovery; 

b The outcomes of all the PIE sounds — consonants, vowels, and diphthongs 
— in your language. Include at least two sound changes that are conditioned, 
ie., that happened only in particular phonetic environments (some of the 
conditioned sound changes that we've talked about are rhotacism in Latin, 
umlaut in Germanic, Verner’s Law, and palatalization). Be sure to specify what 
the phonetic environments were (beginning of a word, between vowels, before 
a front vowel, word-finally, etc. etc.); 

c The outcomes of these PIE forms: *ph,tér ‘father’, *matér ‘mother’, *bhratér 
‘brother’, *suésér ‘sister’, “pods, *ped- ‘foot’, “mus- ‘mouse’, *kel- ‘to turn’, 
*herbh- ‘transfer to another sphere of ownership’, “kiéyos ‘fame’, “*ujk”os 
‘wolf’, *Gheimén ‘winter’, *sneig’h- ‘to snow’; 

d_ A brief description of the nominal system, including: what cases are preserved; 
what numbers; what genders; the general fate of athematic and thematic nouns; 

e A brief description of the verbal system, including: what tenses are preserved; 
what numbers; the general fate of athematic and thematic verbs, of the aorist, 
and of the perfect; 

f The paradigm in the singular and 3rd plural of the descendant of *h,@s- ‘be’ in 
the present tense, *bher- ‘carries’ in the present tense, and *yoide ‘knows’; 
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g A-sample text in your language of a dozen words, including at least half that 
have an IE etymology and are different from the ones you give in (e) above; 

h Some brief remarks about the culture, mythology, society, etc. of the people 
that spoke your language. 


PIE Vocabulary Xil: Basic Physical Acts 


*dheh,- ‘place, put’: Hitt. dai ‘puts’, Ved. dadhdti ‘puts’, Gk. tithémi ‘I put’, Lat. facid ‘| 
do’, Eng. po 
- *yerg- ‘worK': Av. varezileiti ‘works’, Gk. (w)érgon ‘work’, Arm. gore ‘work’ 
*bheid- ‘split’: Ved. bhinditi ‘splits’, Lat. find6 ‘| split, Eng. Bre 
*sek- ‘cut’: Lat. secd ‘t cut’, Eng. saw, OCS séko ‘I cut’ 
*gheu- ‘pour’: Ved. juhéti ‘pours’, Gk. khé(w)d ‘I pour’, Lat. funds ‘| pour’, Eng. incor 


Glossary 


For items not listed here, see the Index. 


ablative In nouns and pronouns, the case used to express source or origin and the object 
of certain prepositions, especially those indicating motion away from or out of. In some 
languages it is also used to express instrument, accompaniment, or location. 

ablaut A change in the vowel of a root or word that signals a change in grammatical 
function or category. The change of vowels in sing sang sung song is an example of ablaut. 

accusative In nouns and pronouns, the case used to express the direct object of a verb and 
the object of certain prepositions, especially those indicating motion towards, into, across, 
or through. 

active In verbs, the voice indicating that the grammatical subject does the action. 

affricate A consonant produced by stopping the flow of air completely and then releasing 
the stoppage gradually, resulting in a sound that begins as a stop and ends as a fricative. 
English ch and j are affricates. The verb to affricate means to change or cause to change 
into an affricate. 

allomorph One of the variants of a morpheme. The three pronunciations of the English 
plural morpheme -(e)s (as in bets, beds, midges) are allomorphs of one underlying plural 
morpheme. 

allophone One of the pronunciations of a phoneme. The aspirated p of English pit and the 
unaspirated p in spit are allophones of the English phoneme [p]. 

apocope The loss of a vowel or syllable at the end of a word. 

articulation The physical production of a speech sound. 

aspirate A consonant immediately followed by a puff of breath. Sanskrit bh was a voiced 
aspirate. 

assimilation The change of a speech sound such that it becomes more similar to another 
sound, usually a neighboring one. 

case A form of a noun, pronoun, or adjective that indicates a particular grammatical role. 

clitic A word that has no independent word-stress and attaches to a neighboring stressed’ 
word, with which it forms a phonological unit. The -n’t of English didn’t is a clitic. 

cognates Words in two or more languages that are descended from the same word in their 
common ancestor, like Latin pater and English father. 

comparative method The method by which two or more languages are systematically com- 
pared to determine whether they are descended from a common ancestor. 

copula The verb Ge or its equivalent in other languages in the function of identifying the 
predicate with a subject, as in the sentence Humans are mortals. 

coronal Produced with the front part (blade) of the tongue, such as ¢, s, r, and /. 

dative In nouns and pronouns, the case used to express the indirect object, the one that 
benefits from an action, and sometimes possession. 

denominative A verb formed from a noun, such as Eng. to book, to computerize. 
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dental Produced with the tip of the tongue touching the teeth or the ridge behind the upper 
teeth, as t. 

derivative A word derived from another word, typically by a productive morphological 
process; also, a word that is historically descended from a word or word root in an 
ancestral language. 

derive To forma word from another word or word root, typically by a productive morpho- 
logical process. 

determiner A modifier that acts to select a particular referent or referents. Determiners 
include definite and indefinite articles, demonstratives, possessive pronouns, and mdefinite 
pronouns. 

deverbative Formed from a verb; also, a word formed in this way. 

‘diachronic Viewed or occurring over a period of time; pertaining to a language’s develop- 

ment through time; historical. Compare synchronic. 

dissimilation The change of a speech sound such that it becomes less like another sound, 
usually a neighboring one. 

dual The grammatical category indicating two in number. 

enclitic A clitic, especially one that is phonologically dependent on a preceding word. 

epenthesis The introduction of a vowel in pronunciation, especially between two consonants 
or neighboring a consonant cluster, as when athlete is pronounced [z@olit], 

finite Referring to a verb form that is inflected for tense, mood, voice, person, and number. 

frequentative A verb form indicating repeated or habitual action. 

fricative A consonant produced by partial obstruction of the vocal tract, resulting in hissing 
or turbulent noise, such as s and f. 

gender A grammatical classificational category of nouns and some pronouns. Typical gender 
systems involve a three-way distinction between masculine, feminine, and neuter, or a two- 
way distinction between animate and inanimate. Grammatical gender sometimes overlaps 
with biological gender. 

genitive In nouns and pronouns, the case used to indicate possession. 

glide A consonant, such as w or y in English, produced with relatively little obstruction of 
the flow of air and resembling a vowel; also called “semivowel.” 

gloss A translation. Ancient glosses, such as those in Old Irish, are typically brief interlinear 
or marginal comments or translations. 

glottis The muscular ring at the upper opening of the larynx. 

guttural Produced in the back of the mouth or in the throat; also, another term for velar. 

heavy Ending in a consonant or containing a long vowel or diphthong. Said of syllables. 

high Produced with the tongue raised toward the roof of the mouth, as the vowel sounds in 
the words street and boot. 

historical phonology (morphology, syntax) The study or account of the history and 
development of a language’s phonology, morphology, or syntax. 

imperative In verbs, the mood used to express orders and commands. 

indicative In verbs, the mood used to express factual statements. 

infinitive A verbal noun, especially one used as a complement of another verb. English 
infinitives consist of to plus the verb. 

inflect To change form, as by the addition or change of a suffix, in order to indicate change 
of grammatical function. 

inflection A form of a word having a particular grammatical function, such as the accusative 
case of a noun or the 3rd person singular of a verb. 

instrumental In nouns and pronouns, the case used to indicate instrument or means. 

labial Produced with the lips, such as p. 

labiovelar A velar consonant accompanied by rounding of the lips, like Proto-Indo- 
European *k”. 

lexicon The vocabulary of a language. 

light Ending in a short vowel. Said of syilables. 
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Niquid An ori. 

loanword A word borrowed from one language into another. 

locative In nouns and pronouns, the case used to express location or place at, in, or on 
which. 

manner of articulation The way in which, and the degree to which, obstruction of the vocal 
tract is effected during the production of a consonant, such as stoppage or frication. 

medial Occurring in the middle of a word. 

mediopassive Combining middle and passive voice. 

middle In verbs, the voice indicating that the grammatical subject 1s acting upon itself or is 
otherwise internal to the action of the verb. 

mood A grammatical category of verbs indicating the speaker’s attitude or stance taken 
towards the action expressed by the verb. 

morpheme The smallest unit of a language that has meaning. Two examples from English 
are the plural suffix -s and the word word. 

morphology The system of rules for combining morphemes into words in a language, or the 
study thereof. 

murmur The breathy voice characteristic of voiced aspirate consonants. 

nasal A stop produced by letting air flow out through the nasal passages, such as m and n. 

nominal Pertaining to a noun; having the function or properties of a noun. 

nominalize To turn another part of speech into a noun, as in the good and the bad. 

nominative In nouns and pronouns, the case used to express the subject of a sentence or a 
predicate nominative. 

number The grammatical category indicating quantity, such as singular, dual, and plural. 

obstruent A consonant that is not a resonant; a non-nasal stop, fricative, or affricate. 

optative In verbs, the mood used to express wishes. 

palatal Produced with the tongue touching or coming near the hard palate. The glide y and 
the k of the English word kit are palatal. 

palatalize To change a consonant into a palatal consonant or into a consonant produced 
closer to the palate. 

participle A verbal adjective. As an adjective it can modify a noun and be inflected in case, 
number, and gender; as a verb it can take an object and distinguish tense and voice. 

passive In verbs, the voice indicating that the grammatical subject is acted upon by the 
action of the verb. 

periphrastic Relating to a morphological category, such as a verb tense, that is expressed 
using an auxiliary rather than by a single inflected form, such as the English present perfect 
(have gone). 

person A grammatical category of verbs and pronouns that indicates the person speaking 
(first person), person being spoken to (second person), or a third party (third person). 

phoneme The smallest linguistic unit that can contrast meaning; a basic sound of a language. 

phonology The system of sounds in a language, or the study thereof. 

phonotactic Pertaining to the phonotactics of a language, the rules for combinations of 
sounds particular to a given language. 

place of articulation The place in the vocal tract where the flow of air is obstructed during 
the production of a consonant. 

possessive Another word for genitive. 

postposition A word functionally equivalent to a preposition but occurring after the word it 
governs. 

predicate nominative A noun, pronoun, or adjective that is predicated of a subject by 
means of a copula or copulative verb, such as be, become, or seem, and that stands in the 
nominative case. 

preverb An adverbial particle that modifies the meaning of a verb and often appears attached 
to the verb as a prefix. 

proclitic A clitic that is phonologically dependent on a following word. 
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productive Able to be used to form new words or inflectional forms. Said of morphemes or 
morphological processes, such as English -ed, -ize, re- {as opposed to, e.g., the -th of growth). 

pronominal Pertaining to pronouns. 

prosody The organization of speech sounds into rhythmic units or groups; also, the rules by 
which it is so organized. 

proto-language A language not preserved in records that has been reconstructed on the 
basis of a known language or languages, of which it is the ancestor. 

reflex A historical descendant or outcome of a specified ancestral sound or form. F is the 
Germanic reflex of PIE *p, for example. 

resonant A consonant capable of becoming the center of a syllable and thereby becoming 
syllabic, such as the liquids and nasals. 

-rhotacize To turn into r. 

sandhi The process whereby one or more sounds at the juncture of two words or morphemes 
assimilate to one another or undergo other phonetic change. 

semivowel see glide. 

sibilant A fricative having a hissing quality, such as s. 

spirantize To turn into a fricative, as when a p changes to f or a & changes to v. 

stem The form to which grammatical endings are added; the form of a word minus its 
grammatical endings. 

stop A consonant produced by total closure of some part of the vocal tract, whereby the 
flow of air 1s briefly stopped and then released. P and d are stops. Also called plosive. 

subjunctive In verbs, a mood typically expressing non-factual modalities, as in clauses of 
purpose or result, conditions, and potentialities. 

substantive A noun. 

surface At the linguistic level of spoken language rather than at a deeper or more abstract 
(underlying) level. 

syllabic Occupying the center or syllable peak of a syllable; functioning as a vowel. 

synchronic Viewed at or characteristic of a particular point in tume in the history of a 
language. Compare diachrontc. 

syncope The loss of a vowel or syllable in the interior of a word. 

syntax The system of rules for combining words into phrases, clauses, and sentences in a 
language. 

tense The grammatical category of verbs that expresses the time at which an action happens. 

umlaut The partial assimilation of a vowel to a vowel in a neighboring (usually following) 
syllable. 

underlying At a deep or abstract grammatical level rather than on the surface phonetic 
level. 

velar Produced with the tongue touching the velum (soft palate, behind the hard palate). 
The g in English got is a velar stop. 

vocalic Pertaining to or characteristic of vowels; also, pronounced with the addition of a 
vowel sound, as a vocalic laryngeal. 

vocative In nouns and pronouns, the case used for direct address. 

voice The verbal category expressing the role taken by the subject in the action of a verb. 

voicing The vibration of the larynx during the production of a speech sound. B and m are 
voiced sounds; p and h are voiceless. 

vowel harmony A property of some languages whereby the vowels in a given word must be 
alike with respect to some feature, such as height, backness, or roundness. 
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Word Index 


This index contains reconstructed and attested forms for which historical information or paradigms 
are given. The order of branches and languages is the same as the chapter order. Wherever possible, 
inflected forms of the same word are listed together; for PIE, inflected and derived forms are 
normally listed under their root. Phrases are given their own entries. Except for PIE (see below), 
words are listed in English alphabetical order, and diacritics and parentheses are ignored. Where 
they occur, 8 6 yA 04 are alphabetized as b dg! th x, anda pd Wgase th dh bw ng. 


I. Proto-Indo- 
European 


Alphabetical order: a/d 6 bh d 
dh elf g & gh gb g” gb Hh, 
by hy iik k k* Ul min nig 
0/6 p rir st ulin z 


*abel-, 40, 72 

*ag’nos, 72, 116 

*aigro-, 356 

*aier-, 322 

“al-to-, 130 

*anghos-, 253 

*apo, 134 

*at-, 370 

*bel-, 52 

*bhagos, 113 

*bbe-bbru-, 112 

* bbheb,-, 117; *bheb,-m1, 
345; ‘bheh,-tt, 239 

*bheidh-, 393; *bhidb-ta, 
393, 394 

*bhendh-, 304 

* bber-, 53, 89, 95, 322, 341, 
345, 365, 394; *bher-oh2, 
275, 372; *bhereti, 284, 
285; *bber-ontt, 183; 
*ébberom, 228; *ebheret, 
91, 227, 343, 346; *bhérete, 
95; *bhéro-th,-m, 96; 
*bhér-e, 95; *bher-ont-, 
97; *bboro-, 341, 347 


*bhergh-, 279; * bbrgb-, 
340; *bhrgbent-, 182; 
“bhr&h-ro-, 354 

*bherHgeh,, 366 

*bheudh-, 360, 371; 

* bheudh-eti, 188; 
*bhudh-té-, 188 

* bhi-n-d-, 249; *bhid-to-, 
248; *bhid-n6-, 98 

* bhlégh-my, 110 

* bblegh-m6(n), 110 

*bbos-o-, 74 

* bhratér, *bhrater-, 61, 112, 
182, 304, 353, 355 

*bbreu-, 112, 404 

*bhug-te-, 249 

*bhuH-, 74, 250, 267, 380; 
*bhu(H)-e-, 250 

*dak-, 353 

*de, 135 

*deh;-, 71, 77, 88, 118, 341, 
349, 393, 408; *de-dehy-, 
*de-dh,-, 77, 88; *deb;s, 
208; *dh,-t6-, 229; *dh;- 
to-, 248; *deb;-rom, 58; 
*déhytor, 112; *dhy-tér, 
111-12; *db;-ti-, 57 

*deigh-d, 393 

*déik-s-, 61 

*dem-6-s, 117; *deiu-ons, 
207, 386 

*dekm, 56, 112, 131, 181, 
340, 341, 360; *dekmp-t-, 


112, 384; *dekipmo-, 132; 
*dekm-ti-, 394 

*dem- ‘build’, 77 

*dem- ‘house’, 108; *démes, 
108; *dem-s, 77, 108; 
*dm(m)-és, 108 

*dems potis, 108, 207 

*dens-, 162 

*derk-, 227 

*dieus, *diev-, 61, 64, 
66, 104, 109, 253, 408; 
*deiy-, 117; *diém, 64, 
109; *diu-os, 403 

*diéus ph,tér, 406 

*din-, 375 

*diyots, 172 

*dlb,gho-, 182 

*dnghu-, 248, 354 

*doru, *deru, 52, 108, 353, 
355; *déru-s/*dr-éu-s 
(gen. sg.), 108 

*drk"o-, 394 

*d(u)uoh,, 105, 131; *dui-, 
131, 174; *dyis, 133 

*duehz-ro-, *duh,-r0-, 239, 342 

*dutgha-, 394 

*-dhe (adv. suff.), 107 

*dheghom, *dheghom-, 109, 
110, 165, 167, 354, 397; 
*dhghem-, 361, 402; 
* dhégbom (acc.), 109; 
*dhghom., 59; *dhghméi, 
165; *dhghm-en, 110 
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*dheg*h-, 354, 393 

*dheh,-, 71, 210, 279, 341, 
371, 403; *dhe-dheh,-mi, 
227; *dhe-dbh,-(e)nt-, 97; 
*e-dheb,-, 91; *dheb;s, 
208; *dbh,-t6-, 229; 
*dhb,-k-, 403, 406; 
*dheh,-mn, 58; *dheh,-ti-, 
304; *dbh,-mu-, 210 

* dheb,s-, 72, 239; *dbb,s-, 
57 

* dheigh-, 263; *dhoigho-, 
340, 343 

*dheub-, 353; *dhub-ro-, 
353; *dhub-u-, 365 

*dhghemd(n), 64, 110, 327, 
383 

*dhghi-, 61, 342; *ghdhiis, 
230 

*dhg”her-, 182, 197 

*dhg’hi-, 59 

*dhi (adv. suff.), 107 

*-dblo-, 118 

*.dhro-, 118 

*dbr-to-, 209 

*dhugh,tér, *dhugh,ter-, 72, 
112, 173, 204, 342 

*dhuh,-mo-, 209 

“dhuenh,-, 209 

*e-, 130 (for augmented 
forms, see under relevant 
root) 

*eg-, 156, 349, 380, 384; 
*eBoh,, 127, 296, 358; 
*e8h.-om, 127, 213 

*eg"b-, 172 

*(e)-g"hen-t og” him, 26 

*-eh,- (fem. suff.), 119 

*ei- (dem. pron. stem), 130 

*eks, 176 

*ekuos, 240, 354, 380 

*eme-, see *me- 

*en, *en-, 134, 362, 394 

“endo, 162, 173 

*eno-, *ono-, 130, 344 

*en-ter, 134, 214 

*(élnt(i), 85 

*epi, *opi, *epi-, 134, 341, 
347, 348, 408 

*erk’os, 360 

*gal-, 117 

*ge, 135 

*gras-, 52 

*genh,-, 77, 90, 112, 322, 
349; *8i-Gnh,-, 775 *Enb,- 
t6-, 229, 248; *Zénb,-os, 
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112; *8#h,-t1-, 229; 
*Zenh,-to-, 366 

*gnehy, 117, 355, 368, 371; 
*Enh,-t6-, 229, 276, 304; 
*gnehyu-, 257; *(-)8ah yt, 
229 

*gombhos, 366, 371, 393 

*Sonu, *Zenu, 52, 108, 230; 
*8nu-, 393 

*Srhyno-, *Brhy-n-, 276, 380 

*ghe, *gho, 135, 374 

*ghebh-(e)l-, 354 

*gheluneh,, 72 

*ghor-dho-, 365, 366, 393, 
394 

*ghort-, 264 

*ghostis, 303 

* ghous-, 181 

*ghrebh-, *ghrobh-, 163 

* ghrebbh,-, 191 

*$hans-, 365, 371 

*gheim-, 384; *gheimon-, 
393, 395 

*phel-, 207, 275; *ghel-to-, 
*ghl-to-, 365 

*gher-, 322 

*gheredheh,, *ghyzdo-, 394 

*ghés-Or, 112; *ghes-r-, 168; 
* Bhes-ro-, 168 

*gheu-, 53, 263, 354 

*ghld-ro-, 402 

*g¥em-, 98, 253, 262, 269, 
360; *g’m-, 355; *g*m-to-, 
98; *g*m-ti-, 229 

*g¥en-, 52, 168, 275, 355, 
370, 375, 386; *g*enh,, 
*g”eneh,, 119 

*g"erb;-, 116, 365, 3935 
*-g"or(h3)os, 116 

*g"th;-, 264; *g*ih3-uo-, 380 

*eteh,-, 116; *g"ih,-6-, 116 

*g"seb,u-ont-, 361 

*g’ous, 61, 104, 181, 190; 
*g"Ou-, 173, 290; *g”ou-, 
60, 341, 353; *g’Gm, 64 

*g"rhou-, 111; *g”reh.u-6(n), 
111 

*g”beid-se-, 302 

*g"hen-, 26-7, 53, 91, 98, 
341; *ghen-t1, 161, 188; 
*g*bi-g”bn-h,se-ti, 91; 
*g"hn-t6-, 98; *-g"hén-s, 
109; *g*bonos, 302 

*gber-, 117; *g”her-mo-, 
117, 341, 393; *g*bor-mo-, 
117, 302 


*-Hon-, 111 

*h,ed-, 162, 347; *h,éd-st, 
*h,éd-ti, 63; *h,edonti, 
172; *h,dd-éie-, 345, 348; 
*h,d-uon-, 342, 347 

*hyei-, 172; *hy-dhi, 167, 
188, 374; *h,estdd, 403 

*h,es-, 71, 87 (paradigm), 
95, 308, 345; *h,es-mt, 
394, 396; *h,es-si, *h,esi, 
63, 345; *h,esti, 57-8, 
60, 289, 375, 398; 
*h,s-énti, 304; *h,es-m, 
396; *h,es-e-, 250; 
*e-h,es-, 345; *e-h,es-t, 
195; *h,s-tebh,-m, 96 
(paradigm), 233; 
*h,s-ieh;-s, 251, 261; 
*h,s-ib,-me-, 2.33; 
*h,s-th,-te-, 251; *h,s-ent-, 
97; *en-h,estt, 393, 398 

*hyesu-, 123; *h,su- (pref.), 
123, 189 

*h,eus-e-, 254; *h,us-no-, 
188 

*h leudh-, 92; *(é-)hludb-e-, 
92; *h,ludh-et, 354 

*h mebsmn (*h:nomm), 111, 
248; *h,néh,mn, 360; 
*hinehymn-, 90 

*h veg’*-, 229; *h,reg”os, 
342, 348 

*hreudb-, 71, 91, 370; 
*h rudb-, 370; *h,rudb-ro-, 
121, 353, 355, 356; 
*h rudh-eb,-, 91 

*-b, (fem. suff.), 118, 119 

*-h, (ist sg.}, 85, 86, 96 

* hyek-, 348, 353, 355; 
*hyeb-e-, 249, 250, 
345; *h,e8-o-mes, 
358; *h,e8-e-e-, 250; 
*h eg-e-tod, 403 

*hyep-s-, 380 

*hyek-, 393 

*hyek-men-, 365 

* hyel-, 322 

*hen-, 342, 362 

*hyenh,mo-, 248 

*hyens-, 333 

*hent-, 57-8, 71; *h,enit, 
325, 348 

*byerb,, 118, 383; 
*h,erh,-trom, 118, 342 

* hfe), 134 

*hyeug-, 353, 356 


*hyeuhzos, 342 

*hyeus-, 315, 383; *h éus-ds, 
109, 380; *h,eus-r-, 380 

*hyeuso-, 370 

*bkous-, 61, 74, 230, 315 

“hombht, *hymbbi-, 239, 276 

*hymelg-, 290 

*honér, 57, 209, 402; *h,ner-, 
71, 189, 267, 342, 394 

*h,oin, 108, 111, 133, 239; 
*how-, 322; *h,u-Hd(n), 
111 

*b,oui-, 370 

*hyG-rd-, 121 

*birthos, 59, 74, 116, 276 

*hyster-, 302 

*byuk"s-én, 109 

*houeks-, *huoks-, 164, 182 

*hyyeb,-, 195; *hueh,-pt-os, 
189, 195, 209; *hnehnto-, 
64, 354; *hweh,-iu-, 195 

“hyyes-, 342 

*hybhel-, 72, 229 

*hyed-, 71, 342 

*hyek-, 108, 315, 348, 353, 
355, 361, 380; *h3(e)k“ih;, 
105, 393 

*hsemby-, 241 

*hyer-, 162; *her(o)n-, 342 

*hyerbh-, 57-8 

*hyezd-, 342 

*hymeigh-, 71, 341 

*hneid-1e-, 345 

*hyreB-, 279, 322; *h,régs, 60 

*-4 (primary active marker), 
85 

*thy, 64-5, 354-5 

*-j10-, see *-fo- 

*-iko-, 121, 370 

*-isko-, 121 

*-isto- (ordinal suff.), 122, 
132 

*-4sto- (super. suff.), 122 

*4t- (n. suff.), 112 

*sag-, 109, 117, 228, 230 

*14ch,-/-ib,- (opt. suff.), 96 

* teh, (fem. suff.), 120 

*16k”-, 108 

*tenh,ter-, 112 

*-je/o- (pres. stem suff.), 
89-90 

*ieug-, 65, 88, 95, 109, 
191; *in-ne-g-te, 191; 
*iu-n-g-, 366; *iungenti, 
65; *mng-(e)nt-, 97; 
*mugom, 55, 189, 228, 248 
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*s0- (*Hio-), 130, 148, 194, 
277, 279, 384; *ios, 403; 
*1os-kis, 280 

*jo-, *-ito-, 120-1, 214, 347 

*.ios-, *-1s- (compar. suff.), 
21, 122 

*16s-, 394; *ids-nd, 394 

*kadb-, 72 

*kaiko-, 61 

*kai-lo-, 322 

*kamp-, 72 

*kan-, 72, 294 

*kap-mi, 393, 394, 396, 397 

*kapto-, 302 

*kata, *kmta, 134 

*kehy-, 263 

*kel-, 297 

*kelby-, 72 

*kem, *km, 135 

*keres, 263 

*kes-, 52, 168 

*kieu-, 181 

*-ko-, 121 

*kom, 134 

*krei-, 241 

*krétus, 110 

“kreuhy, 238; *kreuh,-s, 
112 

*krnos, 113 

*krét-u-s, 110 

*kuzdho-, 303 

*kas-, 72 

*ke, 129, 135, 168, 279 

*keh,-, 397; *keh,-mi, 393, 
396 

*hei-, 61, 173; * kei- -0, 86; 
*héj-oi, *heéi- j-roi, 192; 
*ket-ro-, 207 

*kerd-, 52; *krd-, 162, 228, 
248, 365, 380 

*kerh,-os, 112 

*k1-, 129, 130, 135, 167, 
344, 364 

*kleu-, 189, 191, 354; 
*h-né- -u-ti, 191; 
*he-klou-, 281; *kleu-s-, 
365; *kleu-o-, 310; 

Skleyos, 360, 368 

*kleuos ndhg”hitom, 239 

*kifth,-to-, 229 


*kmtom, 131, 248, 353, 354, 


366 
*kred dheb;-, 98 
*kret-, *krer-dbro-, 118 
*hrhz-es, 240 
* byhzté-, 189 
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*kyento-, 386 

*kuo(n), *hund(n), 64, 66, 
109; *kun-os, 380; 
*kunbhi, 65 

*RYa-R“0-, 290 

*k%e, 134, 146-7, 176, 209, 
239, 252, 278, 279, 314, 
402, 407, 408 

*kel(H)-, 1175 *kel-eti, 
182; *kl-e-, 396; 
*k¥e-k"L-o-, 117, 354; 
*(e)pi-k“(e)l-o-, 361 

*k”etuor-, *k’tuor-, 
62; *k”étuores, 131; 
*ketur-sr-, 120; 
*k”etur-t-, 132 

*k%o-, 52, 130, 134, 194, 
387, 397; *k¥os, 365; 
*k¥od, 314; *kYom, 393; 
*R1-, 52, 129, 130, 148, 
173, 370; *k*is, 161, 168, 
170, 230, 354; *k*id, 133, 
331 

*k"oi-neb,, 370 

*k’rnh,-, 359; *k“rt-neh,-ti, 
197; *krih,-to-, 281 

*laiuo-, 230, 371 

*laku-, *loku-, 75 

*leg-, 93, 393; *leg-td-, 63 

*legh-, 354, 375; *logh-ere-, 
375 

*leh,-, 89 

“lerg-, 393 

*leigh-, 341 

*leik”-, 230, 366; *lik’-, 380; 
*elik“et, 340, 346; *le- 
loik’-, 230 

*leip-, 189 

*leuk-, $5, 342, 353 

*lig-, 394 

*.Jo- (n. suff.), 117 

*loksos, 40 

*luHs-, 355, 362. 

*mad-, 72, 183 

*manu-, 322, 327 

*matér, *mater-, 60, 61, 112, 
183, 230, 354, 380, 394, 
402 

*me-, 127; *me, 129, 
358; *med, 260; 
*me-gh(i)-, 127; *mene, 
127; *moi, 129; *eme-, 
127; *eme, 156 

*mé, 133, 360 

*med-, 266, 322 

*-medhh,, 204 
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*medb(ijio-, 121, 253, 264, 
322 

*medhu, *medbu-, 53, 169, 
171, 294, 366, 380 

*megh,, 133, 189 

*mei-, 290; *moino-, 61 

*melh,-, *molb,, 164, 263 

*melit, *melit-, 112, 169, 
171, 285 

*men-, 55, 77, 89, 93, 209; 
“me-mon-, me-mn-’, 93, 
250; *mon-éte-, 249; 
*mn-, 89; *men-os-, 
209; *mén-ti-s, 108, 113; 
*mu-téi-s, 77 

*mezg-, 303 

tami, 85 

*-mi- (n. suff.), 210 

*mizdho-, 60, 182 

*-mmo-, 122 

*-my (n, suff.), 111 

*.mo- (n. and adj. suff.), 
117 

*-mo- (ordinal suff.), 132 

*-mon- (n. suff.), 289 

*moros, 276 

“my-, 367; “my-to-, 56, 349; 
*my-tro-, 304 

*mis-, 61, 371, 394 

*nas-, 72; *nds-, 75; *naso-, 
370 

*ndber, *ndhos, 134 

*n-dhg”hitom, 228 

*ne, 55, 123, 133, 149, 182; 
*g-, 56, 123, 133, 149, 
182, 276, 304; *ne-k”e, 
314 

*nebh-es-, 167 

*neb,t-, 72 

*nem-, 314 

*nepot-, 214, 394; *nept-, 
24; *nept-th,, 394 

*nes-, 239, 360; *nos-tos, 
230 

*neun, 131, 354; “neup-o-, 
*neunno-, 132 

*neuo-, 90, 383; *neu-io-, 
383; *neu-eh,-ie-, 90, 249 

*nt, 134 

*nt-sd-o-, *ni-zd-o-, 55, 63, 
73, 188, 248, 303 

*no- (n. suff.), 117 

*n6- (v. adj. suff.), 98 

*nokt-, 294, 393, 394; 
*nok*ts, 108, 366; 
*nek"t-s, 105, 108 


Word Index 


*nos, 129, 394; *nds, 395; 
*ps-, 127; *ps-me-, 127, 
128 

*nter, 248 

*nu, 135 

“na, *nin, 61 

*.6- (poss. suff.), 116 

*obho-, 156 

*oi-, 131; *or-ko-, 131; 
*oi-no-, 131; *oi-uo-, 131, 
357 

*oiso-, 356 

*oktd(u), 131, 183, 188, 302, 
304, 370; *oktoy-o-, 132 

*oku-, 230, 239 

*6lend, 394 

*on- (individualizing suff.), 
305 

*.os, *-es- (s-stem suff.), 112 

*pant-ihym, 355 

*ped-, 51, 63, 108; *pod-m, 
228, 341 

*peh.-, 71, 262; *pehy-s-, 58 

*peb;-ur, 108, 111, 162, 341, 
348 

*petsk-, 290 

*peku, *peku-, 207, 262, 386 

*pelekus, 72-3 

*penk*e, 131, 230, 247, 341, 
393, 394; *penk”-to-, 132, 
228 

*pent-oh,-s, *pnt-h,-es, 204, 
208 

*per-, 325, 404 

*perd-e-, 394 

*perbs-, *prhs-, 132; 
*prh;-uo-, 132, 354; 
*prb;-mo-, 132 

*per(i), 134 

*pet-, 341 

* photér, *ph,ter-, 64, 112, 
188, 189, 204, 230, 275, 
276, 304, 342, 344, 354, 
355; *ph,tér-s, 109; 
*pb,tros, 344 

*piby-ueriby, 58 

*pth;-, 394 

*pi-n-g-, 358 

*pi-phs-e-, 249 

*pi-tu-, 290 

*pleb,-to-, 394 

*plethy, 72, 188; *plth;u-, 
228 

*pleus-, 395 

*plhno-, 98, 189, 304, 367, 
375. 


*plb,-meh,, 248 

*plhyno-, 276 

*potnth;, 183 

*prek-, 214, 261, 353s 
*perk-, 294; *prék-s-, 925 
*prk-ske-, 90, 261, 345 

*pro, *pré, *pro-, 55, 132, 
134, 282 

*pter-, 71 

*pu-tlo-, 214, 248 

*-ro (3 pl. middle), 87 

* 765, 121 

*rOs-, 395 

*sab-, 406 

*sal-, 60, 72, 75, 342 

*sank-, 249 

*sark-, 21 

*sauso-, 61, 230 

*sed-, 55, 73, 117; “si-sd-, 
*sizd-, 228; *sod-ételo-, 90; 
*sed-lo-, *sed-leh,, 117; see 
also *ni-sd-o- 

*segh-es-, 188 

*seb,-udl, 72, 111 

*sek”- ‘follow’, 263 

*sek- ‘see’, 314, 393 

*selbh-, 407 

“selk-, 393 

*sem- ‘draw water’, 290 

*sem- ‘one’, 131, 132; 
*smi(t)h>, 131, 348; 
*sm- (pref.), 132 

*seng”h-, 302 

*seno-, 342 

*sepel-ie-, 249 

*septm, 131, 182, 248, 341; 
*septmmo-, 132, 386; 
*septm-ti-, 393 

*sinos, 394 

*-skelo- (pres. stem suff.), 90 

*ski-d, 393 

*smokru-, 348 

*sneh,-, *(s)neh,-tlo-, 118 

*sneh,-, 290 

*sneigh-o-, 365; *snig”b-, 
228; *sni-n-g”h-ett, 253 

*snusos, 60, 113, 116 

*so *seh, *tod, 127, 130, 
306; *so-, 129, 395, 403 

*sol(H)uo-, 398 

*solp-, 393 

*sorb-eie-, 393 

*soro-, 120, 167; *-s(o)r- 
(fem. suff.), 120; *-sr-, 131 

*spek-, 70-1 

*spend-, 162 


*speu-, 302. 

*srbb-, 341 

“sreu-, 117, 290; *sreu-ma, 
61, 230 

* steg-, 70-1, 267 

*steh,-, 90, 92, 118, 322, 
361, 371; *sth,-r6, 87; 
*(e-)stehy-t, 92; *e-sth-nt. 
233; “sth,td-, $7, 188, 
229, 248; *sth,-dhlom, 118 

*steigh-, 53, 371; *(s)teigh-6, 
285; *(s)teigh-es(t), 285; 
*stoigh-o-, 395 

*ster-, 341 

*steu-, 72, 88 

*(s)tonh,-te-, 249 

*strh,-t6-, 248 

"sti-, 356 

*suHnu-, 383 

*suh,- ‘rain’, 393; *subzénti, 
358 

*sumén, 64 

*siis, 393 

*sue- (*se-), 130, 375, 384; 
*suo-, 120, 143, 375 

*sueh,du-, 120, 230; 
* sueh,d-ro-, 353 

*sueks, 131, 210, 386; 
*suek(s)-to-, 132 

*suékuro-, 117; *subhur6-, 
117 

*suep-no- (*syop-no-, 
*sup-no-), 118; *sup-no-, 
118, 368, 393, 394 

*sues6r, 60, 120; *suesor-, 
207, 341, 342; *suesr-, 326 

*tar, 135 

*.tat- (*-tehzt-), 112 

*tauro-, 371 

*te, 1295 *toi, 129 

*telh,-, 361; *thh,-tds, 229 

*tem-, 116 

*-ter-, *-tor (agent n. suffs.), 
1 

*.ter- (kinship n. suff.), 112 

*terh,, 72; *trh,é-, 189 

*terk-, 162 

*-tero- (compar. suff,), 122 

*ters-, 52, 182, 254; *érsto-, 
276; *tors-eie-, 393; *tersd, 
254 

*teutd, *toutd, 19, 264, 285, 
406 

*-t7- (n. suff.), 113 

*thei-, 182 

*tket-, 71, 182 


Word Index 


*-tlo-, 118 

*.to- {ordinal suff.), 132 

*.t6- (poss. adj. suff.}, 121 

*.16- (v. adj. suff.), 98, 164 

*to-, 129, 344, 361, 395; 
*tod, 227 

*.tos (adv. suff.), 107 

*treb-, 269 

“treies, 123, 131, 341; 
*t(r)-sr- (fem.), 120; 
*tri-dkmt-, 279; *t1t- 
(pref.), 123, 131; *tris, 
133; *tri-t-, *ty-t-, 132 

*.tro-, 118 

*tu, *tuH 128; *tu-, 156 

*.tu- (n. suff.), 113 

*md-é-ti, 89 

“.tit- (*-tub,-t-), 112 

*uper, *uper-, 134, 314, 341 

*upo, 134, 297 

“up-s-, 290 

*yddb-, 348 

*yai, 135 

*ye, 134, 146-7 

*uedh-, 366; *uédh-s-me, 92 

» nesh-, 56, 386; *(é-uégh-s-, 
92, 257; *euéghst, 183; 
*uegh-no-, 118 

*ueh,, 127 

*ueby-ro-, 289 

*ye(t)-, 127; *uer (nom. pl.), 
127 

*yeid-, 92, 109, 341; (é-)uid- 
e-, 92; *uoid-, *uid-, 314; 
*uoid-h,e, 94; *uiduds, 98; 
*yid-to-, 63, 181, 188, 
204, 261, 275; *sidtér, 
230; *uid-tu-, 275 

*yeik-, 195; *wik-, 213 

*yek"-, 93, 195; *ne-uk”-, 
209; *ue-uk-e-, 93; 
*y4ok*-s, 195 

*yel-, 308; *uelth,t, 303 

*yemb,-, 72 

*yen-, 189 

*yent- (adj. suff.), 112, 173 

*yer/n-, 111 

*yerg-, 322; "yorgo-, 341 

*ues- ‘clothe’ 90; *wos-éie/o-, 
90, 394; *nes-nu-, 345; 
*ues-mnn, 241 

*yes- ‘good’ 169, 312; 
*yesu-, 209 

*yes-no-, 118 

*wdbeueh,, 261 

*yidbu-, 290 
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*wiH-ro-, 327 

*yikmti, 131, 342, 356 

*uis, *uss, *uss-, 61, 355 

*ulk“os, 56, 74, 116, 182, 
366, 367, 393 

*yohy, 169 

*yobhs-eh,, 74 

*ydd-r, 111, 162, 165; 
*ud-or-h,, 106 

*yogh-ro-, 264 

*uor-mo-, 302 

*nortokos, 72 

*uos, 129; *us-me- (*us-He-), 
128 

*uren-, 394 

*yrs-, 380 

*urt-t6-, 188 

*yrugh-1a, 404 


II. Anatolian 


Common Anatolian 


*emu, 156 

*-enti (erg.), 156, 157 
*obo-, 156 

*ug, 156 


Hittite 

adanna, 164 

aki, akkanzi, 163 

akuwanzi, 172 

alpas, alpes/alpa (OH coll.), 
118, 156 

ammiyant-, 133 

ammuk, 128, 135, 156 

-an (obj. pron.), 174 

anda, 162, 172, 173, 174 

antubgas, 164-5 

anzii, 162 

apa-, 156 

appenzan, 129 

ar-, 164; arbt, arba(ba)ri, 163 

armnu-, 164; arnumi, 88; 
arnummeni, 161 

arsiya-, 171 

aruna§, 113-14, 115; aruna 
(OH dir.}, 105, 165 

-as (subj. pron.), 129 

asi, 176 

a5H, 106 

atanzi, 172 

-dtar, 165 

dabbe (OH), 164 
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dét-, 164 

dagkinun, 91 

daSiu-, 162 

-é (subj. pron.), 129 

éni-, 130 

epmi, 163 

éhar, 111, 112, 165 

@harwant-, 112 

mi, 87; e&zi, 58, 60, 161, 
163, 164; akant-, 164 

-8&ar, 165 

éezi, 63; ézten (OH), 63 

genu, 52 

balanta-, 337 

balkig, 164-5 

han-, 342 

hant-, 58, 71, 173, 174 

bappeSsar, 172. 

harapp-, 58 

baras, 162; baran-, 342; 
baranan, 167 

bark-, 164 

barnink-, 164 

baiduir, 342 

bassikke-, 172 

baxsus, 164, 333 

Hatti, 158 

bubbas, 342 

huss-, 342 

huisu-, puigwant-, 171 

btimant-, 104, 106, 164 

bupparas, 104 

biwant-, 196 

ianzt, ienzt, 172 

iddlawabb-, 164 

1ddlu-, 164-5, 347 

whizz, irbartta, 82 

ixbiul, 158 

iShiyanzi, 170 

-(i)5ke-, 164 

wpant-, 158 

iSpantuzzi, 162 

iStarntya-, 120 

it, 167 

mkan, 55 

tyant-, 97 

tyawanzi, 164 

-kan, 135, 239 

karag, 263 

kard-, 52, 162 

hai, 161; a, 167 

Ratta, 134 

Rinun, 135 

kiShabari, 163 

hiss, 52 

kiSSaras, kidSar-, 112, 168 


Word Index 


-ku (OH), 134 

kuenzi, 53, 161; kunanzt, 
163; kundnt-, 97, 162, 
164 

Rugullas, 117 

kuinnag, 52 

kut§, 130, 161, 170, 176; 
Ruit, 52 

kuiski, 134 

uit kuis, 130 

kuit {conj.), 134 

labbiyauwanzi, 97 

laman, 111; lamn-, 90; 
lamniyazz1, 90 

laman dat-, 34 

1é, 133 

lukke-, 55, 161 

luttat, 361 

-ma, 6, 165 

marsa-, 91; marse-, 91 

mék, 133 

-mu, 128 

ndi, neyari, 82; nais, 92 

natta, 5S 

negnas, 171 

nekuz, 105, 108 

népis, 167, 169 

nesummult, 158 

newa-, 383; newabb-, 90, 
249 

nu, 135, 157, 165, 176 

pabbur, 111, 162, 165; 
pabbuenanza, 165 

pabs-, 58, 71, 262 

pai, 174; pau, 157 

pat- ‘go’, 164, 167; paiddu, 
95, 157; pandu, 95; pant-, 
164 

palbt-, 162 

papratar, 165 

para, 55, 134 

pér, 176; parna (OH), 105 

Sakki, Sekkanzi, 163 

Sallayas Siuna§ Sallif, 122 

Sarnik-, 21 

Sawitar, 172. 

Seppit-, 112 

Sér ar-, 22 

Sipanti, 162 

Siptamiya-, 131 

Siunan (OH), 165 

-SSaras, 167 

tarezzi, 261 

taranzi, 171 

tarku-, 162 

taru, 52 


takan, 109, 165, 167, 354; 
takna&, 109; takni, 165 

-tem, -tani (OH), 162 

tertyas, 131 

tuk, 135 

tumént, 164 

uk, 127 (paradigm), 156 

uppessar, 165 

utiar, 104, 164-5 

uwat (OH), 135 

walbiskizzt, 90 

walkuwa-, 56 

waskezz1, 90 

watar, 111, 162, 165; widar, 
106, 165 

-went, 161, 162 

weriya-, 172 

wewakkt, 94 

zabbryawent, zabbryawaStats, 
82 

zik (paradigm), 128 


Luvian (Cuneiform 
unmarked) 


aduna, 170 

amu (Hier. Luv.), 156 

anda, 173 

arkamanallaut, 170 

-aséa-, 169, 175 

attuwal-, 347 

dain-, 171 

ditpaimmi-, 170 

bant-, 174 

bapiut, 170 

birut-, birutaniya-, 170 

bisbiyanti, 170 

buitwal-, 171 

inzagan-, 60 

isSara-, 168 

itt, 170 

kigammt-, 98, 168, 170 

kuiS, 130, 168, 170 

kuis-tar, 135 

kurgawar, 156 

maddu, 53, 169, 171 

malhasia, 169; 
malbassanzassa-, 169 

mallit, 169, 171; mallitati, 
169 

mammalbunni, 170 

nakkusidunta, 170 

*nant-, 171 

parrafi- (Hier. Luv.), 169 

pata-, 51 


-Sa (neut. particle), 169 

-Sri- (fem. suff.), 171 

tappas-, 169 

-tar, 135 

Tarbunt-, 173 

Tarbuntazalmai, 35 

tatarrrya-, 171 

tat, 176 

trpas- (Hier. Luv.), 169 

tiwaz, tuvat-, 172; 
tuvatantya-, 170 


. tiyamm(1)-, 169; tryammasa-, 


169 
tuwi- (Hier. Luv.}, 131 
uwalant-, 171 
wati-la-u-ta (Hier. Luv.), 
170 
wadna-, 168 
warsa, 169 
wasiar-, 169 
waza- (Hier. Luv.), 56 
Wilusa, 168; Wilusats, 156 
kdrza (Hier. Luv.), 52 
at, 173 
eadapiia, 118 
zitt-, 118 
ztyart, 86, 168 


Palaic 


-dga- (v. suff.), 171 
abuwants, 172 
dntienta, 172 
apa-, 156 
atanti, 172 
bapittalan, 172 
bards, 171 
baSantt, 172 
Ska, 90 
mausdnti, 172 
pandganz1, 172 
Sawidar, 172 
Suwaru, 172 
tryaz, 172 
uérti, 172 


Lycian 

abnitds, 173 

amu, 156 

-é (obj. pron.), 174 
ebe-, 156 

kbatra-, 173 

kbi-, 173 
kumaza-, 174 


Word Index 


mahina, 176 
Natr-, 174 

fite, fite-, 173, 174 
pddé, 173-4 
pijata-, 118 

pije-, 174 

st, 173 

tads, 157, 169 
tede-, 176 

008, 173, 174 

ti-, 173 

-t {refl. part.), 174 
tdewm:, 174 
Traqas, Trqqht-, 173 
-witt(s)-, 173 
wawa-, 60, 173 
iit-, 173 
Xhitawatt, 174 
yssaGrapazate, 174 


Lydian (and other) 


ak, 176 

alarms, 175 

amu, 156 

bidv, 175 

birak, 176 

est, 176 

étamv, 175 

fak, 176 

ist, 176 

-k ‘and’, 176 
kiidad, 176 

kofua, 176, 347 
masara (Sidetic), 177 
naqis, 176 

-si- (adj. suff.), 175 
tasev, 174 

ted (Carian), 177 

-i (Carian), 148, 177 


Il. Indo-Iranian 


Common Indo- 
Tranian 

*drya-, 19, 187 

“mas dha-, 210 
*ndm (gen. pl.), 183 
*urvara-, 209 

*-yd- (passive), 183 


Indic 
*atka-, 184 
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MITANNE INDIC 


a-t-ka-, 184, 190 
@-i-ka-wa-at-ta-an-na, 184 
in-dar, 184 

mi-it-ra-, 184 
na-a-wa-ar-ta-an-na, 184 
na-Sq-at-ti-ya-, 184 
pa-an-za-wa-ar-ta-an-na, 184 
u-ru-wa-na-, 184 


SANSKRIT 


abravit, 189 

adén, 193 

addhé, 181, 204 

adhara-, 209 

adhds, 134 

(a)dbat, 137 

agnis, 195 

ahdm, 127 

dhann dhum, 210 

djusran, 93 

aksi-, 210 

amiti, 241 

amfta-, 207 

a(n)-, 56, 133, 182 

dnaiksit, 190 

antar, 134, 214 

dpa, 134 

Apam Ndpat, 24 

apds ‘waters’, 209 

Gpas-, 110 

apds-, 110 

apdsca urvdrdsca, 209 

dpi, 134 

dapiparas, 93 

apnoti, 347 

4rcati, 360 

drya-, 187 

dsm, 87; dst, 63; dst1, 60, 
161, 195; sdnti, 161; ds, 
asit 195, 214; dsat, dsati, 
207, 250; syam, 96; syds, 
261; sat-, 97 

asmin, 129, 268 

asta, 183, 188 

astamé-, 132 

astos1, 192 

au-, 239 

asura, 333 

atistigham, 53 

atma, 150 

atsi, 63; attd, 63 

dusdat, 92 
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aydm, tdém, 130 

ayn, 108 

babbru-, 112, 184 

babuvribt-, 122-3 

bdlam, 52 

barbis, 42 

bhdgas, 112 

bhdgavant-, 112 

bbarami, 53, 89; bhdre, 
85-6; dbharam, 85, 91; 
dbbari, 85-6; bhareyam, 
96; bhara, bhdrata, 95; 
bhérant-, 97; bhéramana-, 
97 

bhinnd-, 98 

bbita(na), 7 

bédhati, 188; buddba-, 182, 
188 

braébman-, 110, 195 

brabmdn-, 110, 195 

brhant-, 182 

ca, 134, 239, 261 

cakdra, cakara, cakr-, 181, 
183 

cakrém, 36, 38, 117 

carati, 182 

cdtasras, 120, 131 

cdtuspad-, 131 

cyavante, 181 

da-, 257; dadati, 88, 207; 
dddati, 88; dadéu, 256; 
dasyati, 91; datum, 97; 
data, 112; datd, 111 

déhate, 354 

damiya-, 121 

dampatis, 108, 207 

daru, 52; drds, 108 

daga, 56, 181; dagamd-, 132; 
daédt-, 112 

data vastinam, 112 

data vdstini, 112 


devs, 22, 115-16, 117, 190, 


193, 204, 205, 210; devdn 
(devams), 116, 194 

Devédsravas, 35 

devi, 120 

dba-, 188, 341; ddédham, 
195; dddhati, 207 

dhama, 21 

dhdrdyati, 214 

dbisnya-, 57 

dbvan-, 209 

dirghd-, 182 

dits-, 57 

dubitdr-, 204 

durndman-, 188 


Word Index 


dvésmi, 191-2 

dvipad-, 131 

dvis, 133 

dyatis, drydus, 61, 66, 109; 
dyam, 64 

dyaus pitar, 22. 

éka-, 131, 184, 190 

esdm, 129 

étu, 157 

gam-, 262; gata-, 98 

gdus, gdv-, 60, 181, 190; 
gam, 64 

gavya-, 121 

(g)ba, gha, 135 

gharmd-, 117 

ghosas, 181 

gna-, 207 

gopas (paradigm), 104 


gr 

ea 207; grbhunami, 
grbbnat:, 191-2 

gurti-, 111, 113 

ha, 374 

bant, 53, 188; hatd-, 98; 
jighamsati, 91; batva, 192 

hart-, 207 

hastt, hastin, 104 

bita-, 188 

buydte, 53 

thi, 167, 188 

jagama, 94 

jan-, 195 

janas-, 112 

jani-, 52,119 

janu, 52 

jigati, 88 

jujosa, 93 

jyd, 116 

kalpayati, 195 

kam, 135 

kamas, 263 

karma, 111 

kas, 52, 130, 134, 194 

kdé ca, 134 

kavi-, 31 

kim, 194 

krdtus, 110 

krdvis-, 112 

krindti, 197, 285; kritd-, 197 

kriyante, 183 

kynava, 96 


ksém, 109, 209; jas, 109 


ksdratt, 182, 197 

ksatram, 213 

ksdyati, 182, 214 

ksétram, 182 

kuba, 107 

lipta-, 189 

md, 133, 361 

madati, 183 

méadbu, 53 

méah1, 133, 189 

-mahi, 204 

mabyam, 128, 261 

mdnas, mdnas-, 55, 195, 
209 

mantra-, 207 

manu-, 322 

manyate, 89 

martya-, 207, 214 

matar-, 60 

matis, mati-, 108, 110, 113; 
mati, 105 

me, 128 

medhi-, 210 

megha-, 341 

méh-, 71 

midhdm, 182 

mrtydate, 345 

mrta-, 56 

mugdba-, 181 

musnati, 358 

nd, 55, 133, 182 

ndbhas-, 167 

nadinaém, 183 

nama, 111; naman, 105 

nama dhd-, 34 

ndmas, 207 

ndr-, 31, 71 

nasta-, 182 

nava, 184 

ndveda-, 7-8 

navya-, 383 

nt, 134 

nidds, 55, 188 

nti, 135 

nundm, 61 

Ojas-, 210 

Otum, 192 

pa-, 262; pdtave, 97 

pad, pad-, 51, 104-7; pattds, 
patsutds, 107 

palita-, 184 

pdiica, 184 

pari, 134 

paéu, 262 

pasumanti, 106 

pasyati, 70 


pibats, 294; piba, 269; 
pibadhbyat, 97 

pimgald-, 184 

pita, pitér-, 188, 189, 193 

pitaye, 97 

pitu-, 290 

pivari, 58 

prd, 55, 134 

pra math-, 27 

prakrtam, 189, 196 

prathimdn-, 188 

prat:, 241 

prechami, 208, 209; prechatr, 
90 

priyd, 119, 193 

prndati, 188 

pundti, 75~6, 88; punimds, 
88 

purds, 189 

purnd-, 98, 189 

purviyd-, 132 

putrds, 214 

rajan-, 322 

rat, 60 

rathestha-, 123 

ravis, 348 

rayasi, 89 

rériba-, 117 

fghavan, 30-1 

ripta-, 189 

ryra-, 121 

ryu-, 209 

fk, 360 

récate, 55, 93; rurdca, 93, 
94 

ptdm, 31 

rtdsya pathd, 20S 

rtdvan, 30-1 

rtvij-, 109 

rudbtrd-, 71, 121 

sd sd tad, 130, 194, 209; 
tdsmat, 385 

saca, 214 

sida, 55 

stihas-, 188 

sahdsra-, 210 

sakyt, 132 

salild-, 60 

samdbi-, 190 

samgrbbya, 192 

Samsa-, 31 

samskrtam, 189, 196 

saptd, 182 

Sasta-, 31 

sdt, 210 

Satém, 353; Satatama-, 132 


Word Index 


Saye, 86, 168, 192; sére, 87, 
192, 207 

Simbapuras, 122 

sindbuka-, 121 

Stras, 240 

Sirtd-, 189 

sloékas, 189 

Smdsru-, 348 

snusd, 60 

sémas, 190, 204 

spas-, 71 

spaSdyate, 70 

Srad dadhati, 98; srdddba-, 
52 

Sramanas, 352 

Srdvas akstti, 29 

Srndmt, 191-2; Srndts, 191; 
Srnavé (3rd sg.), Sraviré, 
192; Srav1, 192; srudhi, 95 

stha-, 257; dstham, 192; 
Gsthat, 92; tasthau, 257; 
sthant-, 97; sthita-, 57, 
188; sthapdyati, 195 

su-, 71, 123, 214 

Sticis, 193 

stindra-, 71, 189 

Stinas, 380; S(u)vd, 66, 109 

sva-, 130 

svddi-, 120 

svasd, 60 

Svdsura-, 117 

SvaSura-, 117 

svayam, 130 

Syama-, 383 

-tama- (compar. suff.), 122 

-tama- (ordinal suff.), 132 

tanoti, 88, 191; tanvanti, 
88 

-tara-, 122 

tarsdyati, 52 

tirdte, 189 

tusrds, 120, 131 

tripdd-, 131 

tris, 133 

tend, 182 

, 276 

trttya-, 132 

tudatt, 72, 89 

tvdm, 128, 194; tud, 194, 
209 

tydjas-, 206 

u, 134 

uksd, 109 

wpa, 134 

updri, 134 

urvi, 105 
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Usds, 23; tisas, 62; usdsam, 
109, 110; usds, 62, 109 

usna-, 188 

atibhis, 107 

vd, 134 

vac, 195; dvocam, 93, 191; 
voca, 209; vécam, 191 

vaca, 105 

vabati, 56; dvaksam, 192; 
Gvdt, 183; (d)vdksur, 92; 
vaksayam, 182 

vatsvdnara-, 65 

vdisyab, 195 

vam, 194 

vandit, 189 

var, 169 

vartanam, 184 

vas, 194 

vasdyati, 90 

vdsu-, 209, 214, 312 

vasusravas-, 406 

vatas, 189, 195 

vati, 196 

vayati, 375 

vayav indras ca, 140 

vdytis, 195 

véda, 94, 341; urdiis-, 98 

védas, 7, 185 

vidmane, 97 

vindat, 191; dvindat, 191 

virds, 113-14 

uis-, 61 

visva-, 383 

vitta-, 181, 188, 204 

ufkas, 56, 182, 207; urkis, 120 

urtrahd, Vrtraghn-, 109, 347 

urttd-, 188 

yd-, 130, 194 

yajate, 228 

yajvid-, 117 

yatate, 360 

yugdm, 55, 189; yuga (du.), 
115 

yundjmi, 191-2; yundktt, 
75-6, 88, 191; yunjanit, 
88; yufijati, 120 

yuva, 111 

yuvam, 194 

yuvati, 383 

yitydm, 194 


PALI 


kindtt, 197 
paggbarati, 197 
uggbarati, 197 
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HINDI 
pati, 131 


Iranian 


*anwa-, 184 
*arya-, 187 
*baga-, 368 
*danu-, 368 
*druj-, *drug-, 210 
-ka- (n, suff.), 214 


AVESTAN 


a-, 182 

abairi, 134 

adara-, 209 

ada (OAv.), 209 

aéuua-, 131 

afs, &p-, 182; apd, 209 

ah-, 207; abmi, 204, 208; 
astt, 205; as, 214; anhat, 
207 

abura-, 205 

aburé mazda, 20S 

aitara, aiign, 208, 322; aitard 
(OAv.), 106 

amaga-, 207 

anusant-, 149 

aoyka (OAv.), 204; aogada 
(OAv.), 181, 204; aoxia, 
204 

aojah-, 210 

Apam Napa, 24 

a5-, 210 

aa-, 210 

asahiid paOo, 205 

a@it-, 210 

aspagsu, 116 

asp6.gar-, 206, 207 

at, ad-, 208 

auua-, 214 

auuapastots (OAv.), 209 

azam, 127, 213, 214 

barainti, 203; baram, 91; 
bardik, 96; bararnna-, 97 

barazant-, 182 

bis, 133 

bratar-, 182 

ca, 134 

carasti, 182 

caOru-gaosa-, 131-2 

caQuuard, 204; catanré, 120 

caxr- (pf.), 181 


Word Index 


ot, 129 

da ‘gif’ (OAv.), 208 

dadasi, 207; da (OAv.), 208 

daéna, 119; daénam, 207 

daéuua-, 115-16, 117, 204, 
205; daéuud, daéuuas-, 
207, 208; daéuuang 
(OAv.), 207; daéunaéibis, 
206 

daié, 61 

dam (OAv.,), 105 

damis (OAy.), 210 

daraga- {OAv.), 182 

dasa, 56, 181; dasama-, 132 

dduru, 52 

daxiiu- (OAv.), 214 

dang paiti- (OAv.), 108, 207 

dorata, 209 

darazt-raOa-, 123 

darazra-, 123 

didrayzo.duiie (OAv.), 206 

duugnman-, dunman-, 209 

duxtar-, 204 

arag, 209 

arazatam, 39 

aragu-, 209 

fra-, 55, 204 

frabda-, 63 

fras-, 214 

feuiigs, 207 

gaosa-, 181 

ga0a, 205 

gaus, 61, 181 

y(and, 207 

garapna-, 207 

yiar-, 182, 197 

haoma-, 190, 204 

bapta, 182, 204 

hazayra-, 210 

h6 ba tat, 130 

hu-, 214 

im, 130 

10iiejah-, 206 

jaini-, 52 

jamti, 53 

janat atim, 210 

kamara6a-, 210 

karafS, 104, 106 

korata-, 207 

karatée, 97 

kiriiente, 183 

ko, 52, 130 

kuda, 107 

maé@ana-, 404 

-maibi, 204 

manab-, 55 


masua-, 207, 214; masiiang, 
115 

mat, 214 

matar-, 183 

madra-, 207 

mazda, 209 

marata-, 56 

mizda-, 60, 182 

mé61, 209 

mruue, 192. 

na, SS 

na, 209; nar-, 104; naras, 
208; narat, 208 

ndtdudghom, 121 

naSta-, 182 

namo, 207 

past, 214 

panta, 208; pa6d, 204 

pasu vira, 267 

paeni, 183 

parasd (OAv.), 208, 209 

pita, OA. pta, 204 

pitu-, 290 

pu@ra-, 214 

puxda-, 132 

raocatieitt, 55 

rarema-, 117 

satam, 53 

Sitauu-di, 181 

sdire, 87, 192, 207 

56iOra-, 182 

spasiterti, 70 

spanta-, 386 

surunuuatasca 
asurunuuatasca, 33 

tarina-, 182 

tat, 209 

Opa, 209 

On-, 210 

ong, 133 

Onizafanam, 210 

tsr6, 120 

tm, 128 

uruuagsa-, 184 

uruuaras(ca), 209 

va, 140 

vaBeaka-, 74 

vaudi, 135 

vanbu-, vobu-, 209 

vaoca, 209 

vaxsat (OAv.), 182 

vazattt, 56 

vabrka-, 56, 182, 207 

Vara@rayna-, 347 

viéuud (declension), 98 

vis, 61 


vis-, 213 

vista-, 181, 204 
xrara-, 204 

xsaOra-, 213 

xSuuas, 210 

x'4i, 130 

x‘anhar-, 207 

x’ing (OAv.), 111, 207 
ya-, 130 

yakara, 108 

yapham, 207 

yaoja (OAv.), 96 

* yasna-, 113-14, 117, 205 
zafara, 210 

zatrt-, 207 

zam, 209 

zaotar-, 53 
ZaraOusira-, 205 
zmim, 52 


OTHER (OLD PERSIAN 
UNMARKED) 


abestag u zand (Mid. Pers.), 
204 

adam, 213, 214 

aha, 214 

apartydya, 214 

Armuntya-, 337 

asa, 212 

aspa (Median), 212, 214 

atar, 214 

Auramazda, 205 

avam, 214 

azdda, 181, 204 

bar-, 214; bara(n)tiry, 183, 
203 

bratar-, 182 

cartanaiy, 97 

caxr- (pf.), 181 

dahyunam, 214 

dawa-, 204 

daraya-, 214 

Déarayavaus, 214 

fra-, 204 

frasta-, 214 

frae-, 214 

haéama, 214 

hasiyam naty duruxtam, 33 

hauma-, 204 

HaxamantSrya-, 121, 214 

baya-ltaya-, 213 

mard (Mod. Pers.}, 349 

martrya-, 182, 214 

napa, 214 

Obrmazd (Mod. Pers.}, 205 


Word Index 


pari, 214 

Par@ava, 216 

puga, 214 

Sab (Mod, Pers.), 214 
spaka, 368 

Oatry, 393 

ubartam, 214 
Var@agan (Parthian), 347 
vau-, 214 

w6-, 213 

xSaga-, 213 
xSa@rapava, 174 
XSayarsa, 35 
xSdyaGiya-, 182, 214 
-(yJe (Mod. Pers.), 213 


IV. Greek (Attic 
unmarked) 


adelphés, 132 

aékontos emeio (Hom.}, 149 

Agélaos, 35 

aig-, 342 

ainumai, 20 

aién, 239 

atpélos, 64 

akou6, 61, 74, 230, 315 

Albanoi, 405 

Aléksandros, 35 

dllos, 130 

amar (Donic), 342 

dmmes {Aeolic), 237 

amphi-, 239 

amusti, 172 

a(n)-, 56, 133 

anathéma, 58 

-anein, 345 

aner, 57, 229, 402; aner-, 71 

Gnoge, 93 

anthropos, 240; anthropo, 
115; anthrdpdi, 230 

anti, 134, 325 

aphthiton, 228 

apo, 134 

Apélléna, 238 

dra, rhd, 135 

argds, 121 

Arist6démos, 123 

Griston, 322 

Grotron, 118, 342 

droura, 209 

asdmunthos, 222 

a-to-ro-qo {Myc.), 240 

at, 134 
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aiilis, 342 

aviés (Aeolic), 109 

a(w)éksomat, 164 

G(w)esa, 342 

a(w)ési, 196 

basis, 229 

(-)batés, 98 

beltién, 52 

bids, 116 

bén, 64; bd(w)es, 60 

boukélos, 64 

brotés, 56 

dakné, déksomai, 91 

dé, 135,151 

-de (adv. suff.), 239 

dédae, 93 

déd(w)imen, 342. 

déka, 56 

deksiterds, 122 

démoboros, 116 

dérén, 239 

despétés, 108, 207 

dia thedén (Hom.), 122 

Dinoklés, 35 

Dinokratés, 35 

didémi, 88; didomai, 231; 
edidémén, 232; edédmén, 
232-3 

Diogénés, 35, 400 

dipod-, 131 

dis, 133 

Diweiphilos (Cypriot), 240 

dé, 108 

délikhos, 120 

dolikhés, 120 

déron, 58, 342 

dérpon, 394 

déru, 52, 108 

désis, 57 

dotér, 111 

détor, 112 

dotés, 229 

dowenat (Cypriot), 97, 279 

d(w)arés (Doric), 342 

2, 348 

eddén, 233 

édramon, 361 

egé(n), 127; egdge, emége, 
135; meu, 129; mot, 128 

enmi, 87; ei, 63; esti, 58, 60; 
eimen, 233; eién, 96, 233 

ekeinos, 135 

ekselaunoia (Arcadian), 96 

élekse, 92 

éluthe (Hom.), 92 

emoi, 128 
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en, 134 

endo-, 173 

enkhesim6ros, 276 

éntheos, 123 

énuma (Laconian), 111 

Eés, 23 

ept, epi-, 134, 341, 408 

épleto, 396 

érebos, 229, 342, 348 

e-re-e (Myc.), 234 

errud (Doric), 250 

eruthrés, 71, 121 

esthid, 374 

etiméthén, timethésomai, 233 

eu-, 123 

Eukratés, 35 

eupatér, 73, 123 

Eurukrdtés, 35 

é(w)idon, é(w)ide, 92, 228 

galakt-, 37 

génesis, 229 

génos, 112, 227; géneos, 105; 
génea, 106 

géron, 342 

gignomai, 88, 90; (-)gnétos, 
229 

glak-, 37 

gl6tta, (lonic) glissa, 229 

gnomé, 117 

gndtds, 276; (-)gndtos, 229 

gonu, 52, 108, 230 

grabos (Mod. Gk.), 266 

grdstis, 52 

guné, 52, 119, 375 

hadus (Doric), 120, 230 

hagios, 230 

bal-, 60 

haploos, 132 

hatios, 61, 230 

bé, 130 

hédra, 73 

hégemon, 289 

heis, mia, 131, 348 

héks, 8; békios, 132. 

held, 117 

hémeis (Ionic), 237 

bénnumi, 345 

beds, 130 

hepar, 108 

hepta, 8, 227; hébdomos, 132 

bézomat, 55 

hipptkos, 121 

hippos, 240; hippo, 235; 
hippdi, 61 

histami (Doric), 92; éstén, 
232-3; ésta (Doric), 92; 


Word Index 


éstan (Doric), 233; stéomen 
(Hom.), 233; stant-, 97 
statés, 57, 229 

hiz6, 228 

ho bé t6, 130, 194, 227 

ho- (rel. pron.), 130 

hot (dat. 3sg.}, 403 

héra, 234 

béstis, 280 

bidér, 106, 111 

hitei, 393 

humén, 64 

hupér, 134, 314 

hipnos, 118 

hupd, 134 

hbupédra, 227 

hupsélés, 290 

idmenai (Hom.), 97 

ikbthiis, 61, 230 

i6s, 230 

ipht, 107, 234 

-1sto-, 306 

ithi, 95, 167, 233; it6, 403 

-izelo- {denom. suff.), 90 

kakon, 403 

kalé6é (Hom.), 91 

kéluks, 240 

kaématos, 229 

kardia, 52, 228, 276; kradié 
(Hom.), 228 

karéat-, kraat- (Hom.), 240; 
ka-ra-a-pt (Myc.), 240 

kéruon, 240 

kata, 134 

katarwos (Arcadian), 170 

keimai, 61; keitoi 
(Arc.-Cypr.), 232 

kekharisménos, 404 

Keltoi, 277 

ke(n), 135, 239 

kephalé, 354 

Re-re-a, (Myc.), 227 

keskéon, 52 

khamai, 105 

kheir, khetr-, 112, 168 

khé(w)6, 53, 263, 354 

khlérés, 402 

kbthén, 397 

kis (Thessalian), 227 

kléos aphthiton, 29 

-klé(wyés, -klés, 112 

klé(w)os, 112, 310, 360, 368 

kléps, 7, 104 

Korinthos, 222 

kratus, 110 

kréas, 112 


krinein, 241 

krudets, 238 

kitdidnewa, 123 

kidrds, 123 

kitklos, 36, 38, 117, 354 

kitén, 66, 109, 235; Runds, 
380 

labiirinthos, 222 

lat(w)ds, 230 

lakkos, 75 

leip6, 230; hmpdné, 231; 
élipon, 232; éhrpe, 342, 
346; lélorpa, 94, 230; 
limpanein, 345 

lékhos, 354 

lektds, 63 

leukés, 55 

Libukés, 121 

litds t’ epaosdds, 33 

loigés, 393 

lukos, 234 

lad, hisd, 233; élisa, 
elasdmén, 232-3 

mainetai, 89 

manthano, mathésomat, 82 

matér (Doric), 60, 230, 239 

mé, 133, 342, 361 

méga, 133, 189 

mégistos, 122. 

mélitta, 229 

mémone, 94 

ménos, 55, 195 

mérés, mérot/méra, 118 

mésos, 121, 322 

meétér, 230 

méthu, $3, 294 

me-zo-e {Myc.), 121 

mimnésko, 231 

misthos, 60, 182 

mus, 61 

natipht, 234 

néktar, 29 

némo, 358; németai, 20 

néomai, 239 

néphos, 167 

Néstér, 239 

niph-, 112, 228 

niphd(w)ent-, 112 

nomos, 77 

néstos, 230, 239, 361 

nit, 135 

nu(n), 61 

niini, 85 

nuds, 60 

odelons (Cretan), 115 

odiné, 347 


dgdo(w)os, 132 

oinds, 131 

okrucders, 238 

Oks, 230, 239 

dllumi, 6léla, 93, 94 

omeikh-, 71 

omnumt, 241 

Oneidos, 345 

énoma, 6numa, 111, 402 

onomaino, 90 

onomdklutos, 34, 360 

noma tithestha1, 34 

6phelos, 229 

ophriis, 405 

Spsomai, 353 

mith-, 167 

Ornumm, 88 

orthds, 290 

osse, 105 

ou, ouk(i), 133, 239, 331 

ouranotht, 107 

palamé, 248 

pant-, 355 

pater, patr-, 73, 104, 109, 
123, 230, 235; pater, 193 

pénte, 230; pémptos, 132, 
228 

peri, 134, 214 

phégos, 40 

phémi, 7, 231; phami, phati 
(Donic), 231; phési, phati 
(Donic), 239; phanti 
(Doric), 231; épbén, 232; 
éphan éphas épha (Doric), 
232; ephanén, 233; 
(-)phatés, 98 

pheréotkos, 123 

phérd, $3, 89, 231; phéroust, 
229; phéronti (Doric), 229, 
231; phéromat, 85-6, 231; 
phérd (15g. subj.), 96; 
épheron, 85, 91, 228; 
éphere, 227; epherémén, 
85-6; phéromen, 233; 
phérowmt, 96; phérommen, 
233; phére, 95, 233; 
pherétd, 95; phérete, 95, 
233; phérein, 90; phéront-, 
97; phérousa, 120; 
pherémenos, 97-8 

phetigeskon (Hom.), 90 

Philippos, 405 

-phonos, 53 

phoréd, 90 

platés, 228, 276 

pomé, 370 


Word Index 


pols, poli, 104 

pow, 130 

pots, pod-, 51, 104-6, 341; 
pdda, 228; pdde, 235; 
pédes, 342; po-p: (Myc.), 
106 

pro, pro-, 7, 55, 134 

prognosis, 229 

Prométhets, 27 

prophétes, 7 

pros, 241 

proti (Hom.), 241 

pseudés, 110 

psetidos, 110 

pur, 341 

-ge (Myc.), 240 

ge-to-ro-po-pi (Myc.}, 227 

rhetima, 61, 230 

Rhodippos, 35 

seu, 129 

setetai, seatai, 78 

skatés, 122 

skid, 393 

Sophoklés, 112 

sophdteros, 122 

sotér, 234 

spéndd, 162 

stég6, 70 

steikhé, 53 

stétbessin (Hom.), 237 

stizug-, 109 

tar (Hom.), 135 

ta zOia trékhet, 118, 235 

te, 134, 240, 261 

Telam6nios, 121 

téllomai, e-pl-6mén, 227 

~tero-, 122 

térsetat, 52. 

téssares, 62, 227, 237; pisures 
(Hom.), 62, 237; péssures 
(Lesbian), 227 

tétartos, 132 

tetrépod-, 132 

te-tu-ko-wo-a (Myc.), 234 

thanaton, 405 

théma, 111 

thémus, 21, 210 

Themistoklés, 35 

theés, 1, 22, 78, 114-16; 
thed, 119, 239 

thermés, 117, 302, 341 

*thes-, *thes-o-, 78 

thésphatos, 57, 78 

thugatér, 342 

tis, 129, 130, 227, 230; ##, 52 

tis tar (Hom.), 135 
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tithem1, 195, 227; tithent-, 
97; (é)theke, 403; thetds, 
229 

(jtlatos (Doric), 229 

toikhos, 343 

Tékbaroi, 351 

toma (Donic), 118 

témos, 116 

toms, 116 

tripod-, 131 

tris, 133 

tritos, 132 

t#é (Doric), 128 

tikos, 72 

(w)é, 134 

(w)erdés, 98 

(w)eipon, 93 

wekbet6 (Pamphylian), 56 

wema, wemas (Cretan), 241 

(w)épos, 195 

(w)érgon, 322 

whe (Pamphylian), 130 

Wilion, 168 

(whistor, 230 

{w)oida, 94, 228, 232; isanti 
(Doric), 232; (w)istds, 63 

(w)oikos, 195, 228; wotkos 
(Thessahan), 228; oikoi 
{nom. pl.), 62; ofkoi {loc.), 
62, 234 

(w)oinos, 38 

Zeti pater, 22, 261 

Zeus, 61, 66, 109; Zén 
(Hom.), 64 

26, 361 

z6né, 394 

zugon, 55, 228 


V. Italic 

Latin 

ab, 134 

*ab-oculus (Vulg. Lat.), 279 

absent-, 97 

aeger, 356 

aetate, 6 

affectus, 254 

ag6, 89, 342, 353; agimus, 
358; agé-, 250; égit, 250; 
agit6, 265; agere, 249, 250 

ait, 348 

albére, 249 

albéscere, 249 

alius, 130 
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alter, 248 

altus, 353 

alumnus, 98, 251, 322 

amére, 253, 256 

ambi-, 397 

amicus, 254 

Angli, 316 

angustus, 253 

anima, 248, 362 

annus, 267 

ante, 58, 325 

aptus, 254 

aqua, 403 

arare, 383 

aratrum, 118 

argentum, 39, 263; argento, 
2.68 

armiger, 123 

artifex, 254 

atque, 265, 403 

attigat (Archaic), 286, 358 

aude6, ausus sum, 83 

audire, 256; audiui, 256 

auged, 353 

guréra, 23, 109, 380 

autem, 134 

barbatus, 121 

bellicus, 121 

bellum, Archaic duellum, 
253, 255 

bene, 252 

bibere, 249; bibit, 294; bibe, 
269 

bis, 133 

boués, 60; bitbus, 106 

caecus, 61 

caelitus, 107 

caléscere, 394 

cambiare (Late Lat.), 279 

cand, 294 

capere, 256; captus, 251 

cdrae (dat.), 263 

carmen, 111 

carniuorus, 116 

Castorei (Archaic), 254 

Caté, 305 

catus, 305 

célare, 297 

centum, 53, 248, 259, 366 

Cerés, 112 

Chatiz, 302 

cts, 130 

colligo, 254 

coniug-, 109 

cord-, 52, 248 

cornu, 255 


Word Index 


cosentiont (Archaic), 256 

créd6, 98; crédere, 296 

cribrum, 118, 241 

cum (conj.), 134 

cum {prep.), 134 

cura, 249 

citrdre, 249 

currus, 255 

datio, 57 

dé, 347 

dea, 119, 239 

débilis, $2, 347 

decem, 56, 304 

decimus, 132 

dedit, Archaic dedet, 250, 
269 

défendit, 53 

deiuds (Archaic), 117 

délendus, 251 

dépilis, 120 

déplamis, 123 

déterior, 122 

deus, 1, 22 

dexter, 265 

diés, 255 

diuit-, 170 

d6, 263; datéd (Archaic), 95; 
dust (Archaic), 263; daius, 
248 

domus, 261; domi (loc.), 256 

donum, 118 

ducere, 253, 256; dicam, -as, 
-at, 254 

duident-, 131 

darus, 239 

ébrius, 172 

ego, 127, 407; mihi, 261; 
meéd (Archaic), 263 

égregius, 121 

etnom (Archaic), 261 

etate (inscr.), 6 

ex, 177 

facere, 403, 406; faxd 
(Archaic), 250; factus, 254 

fama, 117 

fanum, 57, 239 

far, 263 

fatur, 239 

femur, 111, 251 

ferd, 53; ferdt (Archaic), 247 

féstus, 239 

fidés, 20 

findere, 249; fissus, 248 

fing6, 263 

foedus, 20, 254 

formus, 117, 302 


forisssimus, 122 

fraud-, 266 

fritctus, 267 

fugere, 249 

fumus, 209 

fund6, 263 

fatis, 53 

Galatae, 277 

Galli, 277 

genit, 52 

genus, 112, 253; genera, 106, 
253 

Germani, 300 

Gnaiuéd (Archaic), 114, 253 

(g)natus, 248 

gnoui, 257 

gramen, 52 

granum, 276, 380 

habére, 256, 258; habeds, 
251 

hic, 135 

hoc, 258 

hom6, 22, 64, 110, 383, 402 

hortus, 264, 322 

idem, 269 

sgnis, 195 

ilicé, 254 

impradéns, 149 

in, n-, Archaic en, en-, 56, 
133, 134, 254 

meptus, 254 

infimus, 247 

infra, 134 

inimicus, 254 

inter, 134, 214, 248 

inuitus, 149 

iouesat, 253 

iouxmenta, 254 

ire, 249; it, 170; eunt, 172; 
eitur (Archaic), 256; #6, 
403 

is ea id, 130, 269 

iugum, 55, 248 

iungit, iungunt, 88; nngent-, 
97 

Iupiter, Iou-, 22, 253, 261, 
406; Diouos (Archaic), 253 

tis, 21 

lact-, 37 

lacus, 75 

lapsus, 268 

lego, 254; légi, 93, 396 

lex, 21 

Liber, 263, 400 

libertat-, 112 

ligare, 394 


lingua, Archaic dingua, 248 

locus, loci/loca, 102, 118, 
254 

lacus, 383 

lupus, 255 

lax, lic-, 55, 353 

magis, 122; maior, matus, 
122, 253; mat6r (Archaic), 
122 

magistratud (Archaic), 252 

malos (Archaic), 254 

mane, 261 

“maned, 239 

manna, 290 

maniis (acc. pl.), 264 

Martei (Archaic), 105 

mater, 60 

maximus, 122 

mécum, 139 

medtus, 121, 253, 264, 304, 
322 

mé insciente, 149 

memuni, 94, 250 

méns, 55 

meots soktois (Archaic), 254 

merttd, 133 

minimus, 122 

modus, 322 

moenia, 254 

moltum, 263 

mollire, 249 

molhs, 248, 249 

monere, 249 

morbés uisds muisdsque, 33 

morior, 345 

mort-, 367 

Morta, 56 

mortuus, 407 

muiinus, Archaic moenus, 61, 
290 

mis, miirés, 61, 253 

nancitor (Archaic), 256 

nare, 290 

nares, 75 

né, 133 

ne-, 55, 133 

nebula, 253 

nefas, 133 

Neptinus, 24 

neque, 314 

Nerd, 267 

nescire, SS 

neut, 256 

nidus, 55, 248 

ninguit, 253 

nix, miu-, 248 


Word Index 


nomen, 111, 248, 267 

nomen indere, 34 

nonus, 132 

nos, 127 

noudre, 249 

nouus, 383 

nox, 108 

nunc, 135 

ntiper, 61 

nurus, 60 

ob, 134 

ob uds sacré (Archaic), 140 

Gctor, 239 

octduus, 132 

oculus, 315, 348, 361 

odor, 342 

onus, 254 

onustus, 254 

opus, 269 

oquoltéd (Archaic), 254 

orbus, $8 

6s, 322 

palma, 248 

paréns, 263 

parid, 263 

pastor, 58 

pastorés pecuaque, 262 

pater, 23, 276; patri, 254; 
patre, 6 

pater famslids, 23, 119, 255 

pecti, 19, 207 

ped-, 51 

per, 134 

piaculum, 267 

Pacti, 291 

pingunt, 358 

piscis, 290 

planum, 276 

plénus, 98 

-plétus, 98 

poculum, 248 

poeta, 257 

Popliosio Valesiosio 
(Archaic), 114, 252 

popult, 264 

porculus, 117 

poscd, 261, 345; poscit, 90 

precor, 261, 353 

primus, 132 

pro, 55, 134 

probduit, 264 

procliuts, 120 

putare, 383 

quadruped-, 132 

quam, 264 

quatiuor, 62 
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-~que, 134, 239, 252, 261; 
-que... -que, 279 

qui, 133 

quinque, 247 

quis, 130, 134, 168; quid, 52, 
129, 266 

quisnam, 176 

quisque, 134 

guisquis, 130, 331 

quod {cony.), 134 

quom (Archaic), 134 

reg6, 279 

relictus, 380 

rénoudre, 90 

réx, 60, 255, 322 

Romae (loc.), 252, 256 

76s, 395 

rota, 38 

rubéfacere, 105 

raber, 121 

rubére, 91 

rubéscere, 90 

riri (loc.), 252, 256 

rursus, 133 

sacratur, 268 

sal-, 60 

salua seruassis, 262 

saluus, 267, 398 

sancire, 249 

sarcire, 21 

scab6, scabi, 308 

sé, 130 

secundus, 132 

sedére, 55, 73, 249 

sédés, 73 

sella, 117 

sémen, 110 

Séménés, 110 

senectut-, 112 

sentor, 122 

sepelire, 249 

septem, 8, 248; septimus, 132 

sequor, 251 

seruire, 249 

Seruius, 121 

seruus, 114-15, 249, 254; 
seruos, seruom (Archaic), 
254 

sex, 8; sextus, 132 

similis, 131 

simplex, 132 

sine, 361 

sinus, 394 

sistd, 90 

sociae (dat.), 263 

sol, 111 
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sorbére, 341, 393 

sorér-, 60 

specid, 70 

speclum, 257 

stabulum, 118 

status, 57, 248 

stratus, 248 

sudnis, 253 

sub, 134 

sum, 87, 256; esom 
(Archaic), 87, 256; est, 58, 
60, 304; ed, 96; erit, 95, 
250; esed (Archaic), 250; 
erunt, 95; fueram, 250; 
fuerit, 251; siem (Archaic), 
96; stés (Archaic), 251, 
261; stt, 266; sitis, 251; 
essés, 251; estd, 404; escit 
(Archaic), 90; esse, 249, 
251, 253, 256; futirus, 74, 
267 

super, 134, 314 

sts, 356 

suus, 130 

tatod (Archaic), 261 

ter, 133 

terra, 52, 254, 255, 361 

tertius, 132 

testamentum, 268 

testimonium, 118 

testis, 22 

Teutoni, Teutonés, 300 

-tidn- (n. suff.), 347 

toga, 70 

tollere, 361 

tonare, 249 

trans, 289 

triped-, 131 

ta, 128 

tult, 250 

tunc, 279 

turris, 255 

uddere, 348 

uae, 135 

~ue, 134 

ueho, 386; uebere, 56; uext, 
257 

ueiuont (Archaic), 256 

uelle, 249 

uenio, 253, 360; uenire, 262 

uentus, 64, 98, 195 

uérus, 289 

uid, 264 

uicus, 228 

uidua, 261 

uied, 375 


Word Index 


uiginti, 356 

uinum, 38 

uiri (gen.), 114, 247, 252; 
uirum (gen.), 116 

uirus, 61 

uisus, 261, 266 

uitam, 264 

uiuus, 407 

umerus, 265 

unde, 107 

tinus, 131, 254; oinom 
(Archaic), 254 

uouére, 264 

udx, 104, 195 

tirere, 254 

ursa, 119 

uxdrem ducere, 18 

Veneres (Archaic), 104 


Faliscan 


arcentelom, 263 
carefo, 250 

ceres, 263 

-cue, 252 

douiad, 263 
efiles, 262 

far, 263 

fifigod, 251, 263 
butictlom, 262, 263 
karai, 263 

loufir, 263 

Marci, 252 

med, 263 
melatom, 263 
peparat, 250, 263 
ptpafo, 262 
sociai, 263 


Umbrian (and South 
Picene) 


actud, 265 

ander, 248 

ape, 265 

arsfertur, artertur, 265 
benust, 250 

cerfer, 265 

dede, 250 

dirsa, 265 

dupurs-, 123 

emantur, 266 

erom, 251, 265 

esme, 267 

esmen (S.Pic.), 129, 267, 385 


facia, 265 

fri, 267 

frosetom, 266 

fufans, 250; fust, 91, 251; 
futu, 267 

Grabovius, 266 

hertiei, 251 

herter, 266 

kumatir, 265 

manf, 264 

mers, 266 

muneklu, 266 

mutu, 264 

nerf, 265, 267 

nome, 267 

ocrer, 266 

peracret, 267 

peretom, 266 

persei, 266 

pesetom, 266 

pibaclu, 267 

ptbafi, 97, 264 

popler, 264 

postin (S.Pic.), 267 

preplohotatu, 266 

prupehast, 250 

prusikurent, 250 

pustin, 267 

safinis {S.Pic.), 264 

saluo serttu, 267 

set, 266 

Sthttu, 265 

tefa, 265 

testru, 265 

tokam (S.Pic.), 267 

toto, 264; tota, 267 

Tursa, 264 

uewro pequo, 33, 267 

ueres, 266 

uerof, 116 

uiro, 248 

uirseto, 251, 266 

une, 265 

utur, in-, 251 

uze, 265 

videtas (S.Pic.), 267 

vitlaf, 265 

vufru, 264 

zeref, 265 


Oscan (and Sicel) 


anamim, 248 

aragetud, 268 

biitam, 264 

comenei, 114; comono, 115 


dema-, 170 

didest, 250; deded, 269 
eisak, 269 

eitiuvam, 268 
fangvam, 248 
fefacid, 250 

fufens, 264 

hapid, 250 

harz, 264 

isidum, 269 
kiimbened, 250 
kimbennieis, 269 
kvaisstur, 269 
Mamerte1, 105 
mefiai, 252, 264 
Niavlants, 115, 264 
paam, 264, 268 
patensins, 264 

-pe, 252 

pibe (Sicel), 269 
pitpit, 130 
prafatted, 264, 269 
puf, 107 

puklum, puclom, 214, 248 
putiad, 251 
sakarakleis, 264 
sakarater, 268; sakrafir, 264 
stahint, 264 
tancinud, 269 
toutad, 252 

triibim, 269 
tristaamentud, 268 
Upsannam, 251, 269 
vit, 264; viai, 252 


Romance (French 
unmarked) 


a (Sp.}, 348 
aveugle, 279 
cantaré (Sp.), 258 
cent, 258 

cento (It.), 258 
chanterai, 258 
Clovis, 315 

dent, 3-4 

dente (It.}, 3-4 
dente (Port.), 3~4 
dtente (Sp.), 3-4 
estar (Sp.), 361 
kentu (Sardinian), 259 
Louis, 315 

oc {(OFr.), 258 

oil (OF r.), 258 
pas, 6, 133, 331 


Word Index 


pena (It.), 257 
personne, 333 
specchno (It.), 257 
témom, 118 


VI. Celtic 


Common Celtic 


*kamb-, 279 
*karant-, 276, 296 
*mdros, 276 

*yo-, 130 


Continental Celtic 
(Gaulish unmarked) 


ambt-, 276 

Anextlomdarus, 35 

Aremorici, 121 

arganto-, 39 

Arto-, 276 

bercunetacam {Celtib.), 279 

cambton, 279 

Carantomagus, 296 

Caturix, 35 

-cue (Celtub.), 278; -cue... 
-cue, 279 

delgu, 276 

dugnontiio, 130, 277 

exsops, 123, 279 

-io, 277, 279 

somut (Celtib.), 277 

litano-, 276 

-maros, 297 

Mediolanum, 276 

Moritasgus, 35 

nelitom (Celtib.), 279 

Noutodanum, 122 

oscuez (Celtib.), 279 

Petrucorti, 409 

pissiiumi, 91, 278, 279 

ponc, 279 

regue, 279 

-rix, 60 

Segomaros, 276 

stlabur (Celtib.), 280 

sotsum {Celtib.}, 129 

sua (Celnb.), 279 

tatuz (Celub.), 95 

Teutatis, 267 

tidres, 120 

turicantam (Celtib.), 279 

toncsiiontio, 279 

trigaranus, 131 
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uer- (Celtib.), 279, 280 

uertaunet (Celtib.), 279 

Uvamokozts (Lepontic), 35, 
123 

Uxama (Celtib.), 247 

uxello-, 290 

Vercingetorix, 279 


Insular Celtic 


INSULAR CELTIC 


*ro~, 282 
*yo, 148, 277 


GOIDELIC (OLD IRISH 
UNMARKED) 


a ‘their’, 281 

ad-ciu, ad-cear, 82; ad-ci, 279 

ad-fét, ad-cutd, -éicdid, 287 

ad-moinigter, 290 

ad-suidi, 90 

ail, 130, 132 

ainm(m), 111 

aite, 19 

an-, 56, 276 

ara-rethi, 148 

arathar, 118 

arbor, 209 

ard, 290 

art, Art, 28, 276 

as-beir, -epur, 288 

as-boind, -op, 287 

atdom-indnastar, 140 

athair, 19, 275, 276 

ben, 52, 275 

berid, 284, 285, 286, 288; 
biru, 53, 275, 276; -beir, 
284, 286; birt, 281; beraid, 
247 

b6, 284; bom, 60 

bréu, 111 

cach, 290, 296 

camd, cechan-, 286; cechnaid, 
286 

carae, 276, 288; carait, 296 

cath, 284 

cetheoir, 120 

cia, 130 

cin, 112 

cir (Mid. Ir.), 52 

cland, 290 

cloth, 285 

co, 134 
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c61c, 247, 280, 291 

com-arc, 294 

contherchomracc, 287 

cosmil, 281 

crenaid, 285; -cren, -cria, 
359; -crith, 281 

cretim, 98; cretid, 296 

cride, 52, 276 

cu, 64 

Cunonx (Ogam), 35 

daig (Mid. Ir.), 275 

dan, 284 

daur, 52 

dia, 22 

dingtd, 285 

do-fuarat, -ditiair, 287 

do-fuissim, -tussimter, 290 

do-gni, do-gén, 286 

do-mointur, 55 

do-sluindi, -diltai, 287 

drui, 109 

du-airngerat, 287 

ech, 284 

écsamli, 281 

eter, 134 

fadessin, 130 

fed, 290 

fén, 56 


fer, 285, 288, 291; fir (nom. 


pl.), 115, 285; firw, 115 
Fergus, 35 
-fess, 63, 275 
fi, 61 
fichid, fich, 93 
filed, 283 
finn, 291 
fir, 289 
flaith, 289 
fla(i)them, 289 
fo, 134, 297 
for, for-, 134, 294 
fo-tummdiriut, 287 
-géna, 91 
gnath, 276 
Goidel, 283 
gonim, $3 
gran, 276 
guidid, gigis, 286; gess, 281 
iasc, 290 
imb, 276 
In Dagdae oll-athir, 23 
is, 60, 289 
ith, 290 
lan, 98 
léicid, Iéicfid, 286 
loch (Sc. Gael.}, 75 


Word Index 


luchatr, 55 

Lugudeccas (Ogam), 105, 
283, 285 

Inid, 92 

Luigdech, 283 

maicc (gen.), 283, 284 

maidid, 279 

mann, 290 

maq(q)i (Ogam), 114, 247, 
277, 283, 284 

méathair, 19, 60 

melid, 163 

mes, 290 

mid, 53 

midiur, 322 

mil, 285 

mlicht (Archaic), 290 

moin, 290 

mor, 285, 290, 294, 297; 
mar (Archaic), 276, 290 

mo6raid, 285; mérais, 281 

muimme, 19 

neb, 296 

ni, SS 

no-, 135 

éen, 131 

renatd, -ria, 286 

rethid, 287 

ro-, 55, 134, 282 

ro-chitala, 281 

salann, 60 

sé, 280 

secht, 280 

siniu, 122 

siur, 60 

sni, 296 

so-, 123 

sruth, 290 

suide, 285 

-tabar, 286, 287 

talam, 105 

tart, 276 

tégt, -té1g, 285; tiagu, 53, 285 

teoir, 120 

tre, 289 

trichat-, 279 

thath, 284, 285, 288; tdth 
(Archaic), 285 

thachtar, 122 

tia hAtrt, 284 

tasal, Archaic dsal, 290 

velitas (Ogam}), 283 


BRITISH CELTIC 
Cunobelinos, 281 


WELSH (MODERN 
UNMARKED) 


am, 276 

an-, 276 

ar (Mid. W), 282 

arth, 276 

ben, 275 

bryn, 291 

caffat (Mid. W), 281 

calaur (OW), 294 

cant (Mid. W), 281 

car, carbo (Mid. W), 281 

Catmor (OW), 35 

ceraint, 296 

ciglef (Mid. W), 281 

coueidid (OW), 294 

Cynfelyn, 281 

dant, 297 

diogel, 296 

diuw (OW), 296 

dyweddy, 294 

erctt (OW), 294 

fy, 127 

gell (Mid. W), 275 

go-, 297 

gochelyd, 297 

grawn, 276 

guir (OW), 291 

guor- (OW), 294 

gwae, 135 

gwastad, 57 

gwely, 297 

gwen (fem.), 291 

gwr, 291 

gwyn, 291 

gwys, 275 

heno, henoeth, OW henoid, 
294 

hynt, 296 

ian, 55 

tben (OW), 294 

sssid (OW), 277 

Rereis (Mid. W), 281 

Ilydan, 276 

mawr, OW maur, 276, 290, 
294, 297 

med {OW), 294 

mezbion, 291 

mes, 290 

ni, 296 

noeth, 294 

Petthwyr, 291 

plant, 290 

pump, 291 


pwy, 52 
rhwyf, 296 
ry-, 282 
saith, 292 
sydd, 277 
yd, 290 
yn, 134 


OTHER BRITTONIC 
(MIDDLE BRETON 
UNMARKED) 


Breizh (Mod. Bret.), 294 
brezhoneg (Mod. Bret.), 294 
cret, 296 

dans (Corn.), 297 

diouguel, 296 


Doe, 296 
feynt (Corn.), 297 
go- (Corn.), 297 


gobeles (Corn.), 297 
gueles (Corn.), 297 
ha (Corn.), 297 
hent, 296 

bins (Corn.), 296 
me, 296 

mur (Corn.), 297 
nep, 296 

nt, ny, 296 

peb (Corn.), 296 
pep, 296 

pet, 296 

querent, 296 

roe, 296 

rutf (Corn.), 296 
sur (Corn.), 297 
tir, 296 


VII. Germanic 


Prehistoric and 
Inscriptional 
Germanic 


Aflims (WGmc.), 106 

*ga- (n. pref.), 134, 322, 326 
glésum, 379 

*gud-iga-, 121, 318 
harigastt, 309 

*hlaibaz, 300, 317, 368 

* 4ska, 374 

*-1po- (n. suff.}, 319 
*kuningaz, 300, 368 

*mik, 135 


Word Index 


*namnjan, 90 
*pik, 135 


Runic 


ek, 310 

gastiz, 303, 310, 329 
hatte, 313 
blewagastiz, 35, 310 
-ka, 333 

tawido, 310 


Gothic 


ada (Crimean), 313 

amlif, 364 

ains, 131 

ajukdups, 322 

aljts, 130 

andbahtjan, 308 

anpar, 317 

armosta, 306 

Attila, 370 

augona, 315 

ausona, 315 

baira, 89; bairands, 97, 309; 
bairan, 307 

batista, 122 

bidjan, 315 

bitans, 98 

bropar, 304 

dags, 114-16, 305, 315; dag, 
313; dagis, 129 

faran, 308 

Filippus, 6 

fon, 111, 305 

fra-, 134 

frodoza, 306 

fruma, 132 

fullnan, 308 

fulls, 98 

ga- (v. pref.), 315 

gadravhts, 322 

ga-h-melida, 314 

ga-laubjan, ga-u-laubjats, 313 

ga-u-lva-selvi, 140, 313 

giba, 119, 305 

giban, 307 

graban, 163 

-h (conj.}, 134, 314 

habaida, 308 

haibait, 94 

haths, 61 

hairdets, 65 

bairto, 314 

haitan, 308 
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harps, 65 

hausjan, 74, 315 

himma, 364 

hlaifs, 368; blaibans, 314 

buzd, 303 

lwa, 313, 314 

fvas, 130, 134 

fvazuh, 134 

ik, 127 

im ts ist, 87, 308 

is (pron.}, 130 

jab, 314 

malan, 164; mol, 93 

man, 94 

manags, managiza, 
managista, 122, 306 

mudyis, 121 

mip, 314 

mizdo, 60 

mops, 322 

nammnjan, 90 

namo, 111 

natih, 314 

nih, 314 

niman, 314 

qiman, 262 

qipan, 314 

sa so pata, 130, 306 

sailvan, 314 

salbon, 308 

satjan, 90 

sauil, 111 

siggwan, 302, 312 

sigqan, 312 

stlubr, 280 

sttls, 117 

skipa, 314 

stainahs, 121 

steigan, 53 

swa, 279 

tawjan, 310 

pagkjan, pabtedun, 314 

pamma, 129 

pata, 314 

Theodericus, 35 

pis, 129 

pu (paradigm), 128 

pusundi, 364 

triggws, 313 

twaddje, 313 

twalif, 364 

ufar-, 314 

-ub, 314 

unagands, 149 

unte, 314 

Vist-, Vesi-, 312 
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wahbsan, 164 

wat, 135 

wairpan, 313 

wait, 94, 314, 333 

walan, 308 

warp, watirpun, 306; 
watirpum, 313 

winds, 64 


Old English 


dcnawian, 322. 

aelda (Northumbr.), 322 

érest, Northumbr. @rist, 
322 

alan, 322 

astelide (Northumbr.), 322 

a(w), 322 

bana, 302 

band, 330 

barnum, 322 

berende, 309 

biddan, 302, 315 

brépor (gen.), 105 

céap, 318 

céosan, 319 

c€owan, 317 

cirtce, 317 

ctip, 304 

cwen, 52. 

cyning, 300, 368 

cynn, 322 

deg, 305, 315, 317 

dic, 317 

Dribten, Dryctin, 322 

drincan, 330 

eaht, 302 

éce, ct, 322 

efen, 330 

Englaland, 316 

eom, 308 

féond, 319 

feorpa, 132 

fif, 317 

findan, 330 

fisc, 317 

fleax, 326 

fléogan, 318 

fot, 319 

Fréa, 322 

fréosan, 317 

6, 306 

gearn, 317 

geldan, 317 

geolu, 317 

gesceap, 322 


Word Index 


gepanc, Northumbr. gidanc, 
322 

gifu, 305 

git, 306 

Gs, 317 

guma, 22,110 

gapwudu, 329 

gydig, 121 

hefde, 318 

hal, 322 


balig, Northumbr. bdleg, 322 


hatte, 313 

hebton, 308 

helpan, 319 

heord, 52 

her, 304 

hlaf, 314, 317 

hléo, 327 

blud, 315 

hridder, 118 

bwet, 52 

hweohl, 117 

hwi, 130 

ic, 306 

liofora, liofost, 306 

lomb, 319; lombru, 320 

manig, 317 

Meotodes, Northumbr. 
Metudes, 322 

metian, 322 

muddangeard, Northumbr. 
nuddungeard, 322 

mod, 322 

médor, 60 

moncynnes (Northumbr.), 
114 

monn, 322 

mis, 61; mys, 326 

ne, 55, 133 

nibt, 58 

niman, 314; numen, 304 

ofer, 317 

6r, 322 

oper, 317 

ret, 317 

ric, 322 

rin, 309 

sacu, 330 

sagu, 317 

scieppan, 322 

scip, 317 

scyrte, 317 

sé séo pet, 306 

Sittan, 315 

sohte, 330 

s6t, 73 


stellan, 322 

swefn, 118 
sweostor, 326 

pit, 306 

Punor, 330 

Tig, 23 

iis, 317 

weelisc, 292 

wees, weron, 307 
weescan, 317 

wat, 94 

we, 306 

wealas, 292 

wearp, wurdon, 307 
weorc, uerc, 322 
wild, 330 

wit, 306 

wilitan, 330 

wurden, 307; wurdon, 313 


Modern English 


acknowledge, 322 

(ajeon, 239 

alone, 370 

and, 134, 314 

Andalusia, 312 

Ararat, 337 

bairn (Scots), 322 

bane, 53, 302 

bare, 74 

barley, 263 

basts, 229 

be, 74, 267 

bear ‘carry’, 53 

beech, 40 

believe, 313 

bid, 302 

bind, 304 

bitten, 98 

blatherskite, 317 

bone, 318 

book, 324 

both, 329 

breadth, § 

brew, 404 

bridegroom, 22, 110 

bring, brought, 303, 308 

broth, 404 

brother, 304, 324, 353; 
brethren, 305 

burg, 340 

but, 134 

by, 107 

-by {placename suff.), 328 

call, 329 


change, 279 
cheap, 318 
chew, 317 
children, dial. childer, 319 
church, 317 
clay, 176 

comb, 371 
come, 262, 360 
corn, 276, 380 
cow, 341 
crimson, 347 
Cymbeline, 281 
day, 317 

deed, 304, 324 
deep, 353 
despot, 108 
ditch, 317 
dough, 263 

dreg, 317 
drench, 317, 319 
drink, 319 
Dutch, 300 
early, 322 

earth, 318 

eenie meenie miney mo, 292 
egg, 313, 317 
eight, 304 

-er (comparative suff.), 306 
-est, 122, 306 
fall, (to) fell, 319 
fare, 325 
farther, 122 
father, 276, 304 
fee, 19, 262 
fiend, 309 

filth, 5, 319 

fire, 111, 305 
first, 122, 132 
fish, 290 

flea, 395 

flood, 324 

foot, 51, 324; feet, 319 
ford, 404 
forlorn, 315 
friend, 309 
fright, 360 

fro, 55 

full, 304, 375 
Gaul, 277 

get, 317, 328 
giddy, 121, 318 
gift, 317 

glass, 379 
glossary, 229 
guest, 317 

baft, 302 


Word Index 


Hagopian, 347 
bandiwork, 322 
bards, 52 

he, 130 

health, 319 
bear, 74, 315 
heart, 52 
hepatitis, 108 
here, 304 

hum, 326 
hoard, 303 
home, 318 
bound, 341 
bundred, 366 
husband, 328 
m, 134 

-mg, 309 

ingot, 53, 263 
Tran, 187 

is, 60, 304 

-ish, 121, 374 
ze {suff.), 90 
justice, 21 
Khatchaturian, 347 
knee, 52, 393 
know, 355 
Krishna, 189 
lea, 383 

learn, 318 

lee, 327 

light, 55 

loaf, 300, 314, 368 
long, length, 319 
lorn, 315 

loud, 315 
lovelorn, 315 
lox, 40 

man, men, 319 
many, 317 
may, 322 
mead, 53, 294 
Melissa, 229 
mesh, 303 

mid, 304 
midwife, 314 
Milan, 276 
milk, 37 

mind, 55 

mood, 322 
mouse, mice, 319 
murder, 56, 304 
nag, 317 
needle, 118 
nest, 73, 303 
nether, 134 
new, 383 
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nickname, 8 
night, 58 

nose, 75 

now, 157 

numb, 304, 314 
numskull, 304 
O’Hart, 284 

of, off, 134 

ob!, 135 

old, 322; elder, eldest, 319 
ombudsman, 239 
one, 131, 370 
only, 370 

other, 386 

over, 134 

ox, oxen, 109, 305 
Prakrit, 189 
punch ‘a drink’, 131 
queen, 52, 375, 386 
quern, 38, 111 
quoth, 314, 333 
raw, 112 

rune, 309 

-s (pl. suff.), 5 
sake, 330 

salt, 60 

salve, 393 

same, 131 
Sansknit, 189 

sap, 406 

saw ‘saying’, 317 
seat, 73 

see, 314, 393 
shaman, 352 
shape, 322 

ship, 314 

shirt, 317 

shit, 317 

silt, 75 

sing sang sung, 306 
sister, 326, 328 
sit, 55, 73; sat, 73 
skiff, 314 

skirt, 317 

sloth, 5 

snow, 228, 248 
so, 279 

son, 383 

soot, 73 

sow ‘pig’, 356 
spew, 302 

star, 302 

stink, stench, 319 
stoke, 72 

stone, 318 
stream, 117, 290 
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sun, 111 

-t (2pl.), 320 
take, 329 

ten, 304 

-th (noun soff.), 5 
they, 329 

thing, 324 

think, 269, 314 
thirst, 52, 182, 276 
thorpe, 269; -thorpe, 328 
tithe, 132 

to, 239 

tree, $2 

Tuesday, 23 
twig, 394 

un-, 56, 133, 304 
{un)couth, 304 
under, 134 
wagon, 56, 386 
Wales, 292 
warm, 117, 302 
wasp, 74 

water, 111, 305 
wax, 182 
Wednesday, 325 
Welsh, 292 

wet, 341 

wheel, 36, 38 
which, 130 
white, 383 
whore, 263 
widow, 261 

wife, 328 

will, 303, 308 
win, 189 

wind ‘breeze’, 196, 354 
wine, 38 

woe, 135 

wood, 290 

work, 341 

wot, 94 

wrath, 332 
wrench, 325 
yard, 322 

yarn, 317 

yellow, 317 
Yiddish, 325 
yield, 317 

yoke, 55, 228 
youth, 118 


Old High German 
(and Frankish) 


ander, 317 
Anselm, 35 


Word Index 


bant, buntun, 306 
beranti, 309 
bibar, 112 
birenkit, 325 
diutisc, 121 
ende, 325 
farbalt, 117 
fibu, 19 

fmf, 317 
flabs, 326 
fliogan, 318 
Fridugundis, 35 
Frita, 326 
geba, 305 
gilouban, 313 
habém, 308 
Hadubrant, 35 
ber, 304 
Hiltibrant, 35 
iutagu, 130 
*Hlodowig (Frank.), 315 
Hlidwig, 35 
lat, blad, 315 
im, 326 
Lintpold, 35 
nemnen, 90 
rotén, 91 

selb selbo, 407 
snur, 60 
suister, 326 
swadgur, 117 
tag, 305 

umb1, 239 
uns, 317 
untar, 134 
uuorun, 325 
Waldram, 35 
Waltbert, 35 
wth, 303 
zweio, 313 


Middle and Modern 
High German 
(Modern unmarked) 


Aar, 167 
acht, 304 
adelar (Mid. HG), 167 
Adler, 167 
auch, 333 
bauen, 386 
Bein, 318 
Berg, 279 
Bruder, 324 
Buch, 324 
Deutsch, 121 


dich, 135 
Ding, 324 
ewig, 322 
Flut, 324 
forschen, 90 
fragen, 214 
Frau, 322 
fubren, 325 
Fu, 324 
Gans, 317 
Garn, 317 
gelb, 317 
gelten, 317 
gerenkt, 325 
gewiss, 63 
glauben, 313 
Gottfried, 35 
Hase, Hasen, 305 
Heim, 318 
heife, 313 
Herz, Herzen, 314 
heute, 130 
Hirse, 112 

ich, 407 

Jabr, 330 
jung, 330 
kauen, 317 
Kauf, 318 
Kirche, 317 
Latb, 317 
laut, 315 
lieber, 326 
hegen, 354 
much, 135, 407 
mut, 107, 314 
Mut, 322 
nehmen, 314; nahm, 333 
nennen, 90 
noch, 314 
raten, 333 
Ratte, 318 
Roggen, 404 
Saft, 406 
schaffen, 322 
schwer, 172 
Schwester, 326 
sehen, 314 
sind, 304 
singen sang gesungen, 306 
Stem, 318 
stellen, 322 
Siilze, 75 

Tag, 315 

Tat, 304, 324 
tranken, 317 
um, 239 


und, 314 
Vieb, 262 
wabr, 289 
Wald, 327 
weif, 333 
wurden, 330 
Ziege, 393 


Other West 
Germanic (Old 
Saxon unmarked) 


cuning, 300 

fif, 317 

fiskar (E. Frisian), 115 
flas, 326 

gumono, 327 

hléo, 327 

hobora, 326 

manno, 327 

mits, 326 

uuald, 327 

uueros, 327 

wagen (Mid. Dutch), 56 


North Germanic 
(Old Norse 
unmarked) 


-a, -at (neg. suffs.), 331 
Gr, 330 

dss, eestr, 330, 333 
batt, 330 

berande, 309 

berr, 331 

byr, 328 

ddd, 304 

dagr, 305, 315 

diki, 317 

drekka, 330 

egg, 313 

ekk1, 331 

em est es, 308; er, 308 
engi, 331, 333 

fadir, fedr, fodur, 105, 331 
finna, 330 

flyiga, flygr, 330 
framr, fremri, 330 
Frigg, 326 

fullr, fylla, 330 

gater (Norw.), 332 
gestr, 310, 329 

-gt, 331 

gotur, 332 

grep, gripo, 306 


Word Index 


bann, bann, 135 
heiti, 313 

hér, 304 

beyra, 315 

buat, 330 

bvergt, 331 

-(i)nn, -(1)n, -(i)t, 331 
jafn, 330 

yotunn, 330 

-k, 333 

kallask, 331; kollumk, 331 
koma, komr, 330, 331, 332 
kommer (Norw.}, 332 
kvad, 333 

lita, 330 

lyngfisk, 329 

mk, 331; -mk, 331 
mjok, 133 

nam, 333 

ok, 333 

ord, 330 

Oss, 322 

rdda, 333 

Radulfr, 35 

roa, roru, 330; rera, 308 
run, 309 

saga, 329 

stk, -sk, 331 

skdld, 329 

skor, 305 

skyrta, 317 

slyngva, 330 

sok, 330 

s6tti, 330 

stadr, 57 

porp, 328 

Porr, 330 

pretfask, 333 

tryggr, 313 

tveggja, 313 

Tyr, 23 

ungr, 330 

urdu, 330 

vatn, 111, 305, 330 
vert, 333 

uillr, 330 

vdro, 330 

vreidr, 332 


VIII. Armenian 


acem, 342, 345 
aganumn, 342 
akn, 348 

af, 60, 342 
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am, 343 

anasown, 98 

and, 344 

angorc, 341 

anicanem, 345 

anown, 111, 402 

-arar (n. suff.), 347 

arawr, 342 

arbt, 341; arbil, 342 

areg, arev, 348 

argelowm (paradigm), 345; 
argelic’, 346 

as, 344 

asem, 98; asé, 348 

ast, 344 

awadik, awanik, awastk, 344 

awt, 342 

-awor (n. suff.), 341, 347 

awr, 342 

ayc, 342 

ayd, ays, ayn, 344 

aydr, 344 

ayr, 57, 71, 342, 402 

bam, 345 

ban, 343 

banber, 123 

barjr, 340 

berem, 53, 341, 345, 346; 
berim, 346; eber, 91, 343, 
346 

cer, 342 

cm, 340 

cnem, 349 

cov, 176, 347 

cownr, 52 

-d {demonstr, suff.), 344 

da, 344 

dast, 338 

déz, 340 

dnem, 341 

dow, 128 

dowstr, 342 

doyn, 344 

dpanem, 340 

-ean {patronymic suff.), 347 

ei, 345 

and, 134, 348 

anker, 347 

erek, 342; erekoy, 348 

erek‘, 341, 342 

erkar, 342 

erkn, 342, 347 

erkn&im, 342 

erkow, 341 

es, 127, 349 

ew, 134, 341, 347, 348 
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ewt'n, 341 

gam, gay, 348 

ger 1 veroy, 341 

gereal, 98 

get, 341, 343; getoy, 114; 
gets, 342 

gir, 343 

gitem, 341; egit, 92 

glem, 345 

gorc, 322, 341 

gorcem, gorcect, 346 

grem, 343, 345; greal, 346 


hanem, 342; hani, ehan, 346 


harbil, 342 
harc‘anem, 345 
haw, 342 

Hay, 337 

hayec‘ay, 346 

hayr, 342; hawr, 344 
hecanim, 55 

han, 342 

hing, 341 

bnoc’, 111, 344 
hogt, 342 

hot, 342 

hotn, 51 

howr, 111, 341, 344, 348 
1, 134 

imanam, 55 

inj, 127 

i ver, 134 

jerbakal, 344 

jerm, 117, 341 

jern, 112, 338, 344 
jnem, 53 

jnjem, 341, 345 
jowkn, 61, 342 

joyl, 53 

katni, 341 

Rani, 52 

karmir, 347 

kin, 52 

kov, 60, 341 

k‘own, 118; k‘noy, 343 
Royr, 341, 342 
k‘san, 342 

lizem, 341; eleéz, 343 


Ik‘anem, 345; elik’, 340, 341, 


342, 346 
lowsawor, 343, 347 
loys, 55, 342, 343 
mard, 56, 349 
matean, 343 
matenagir, 343 
mawrows, 348 
mayr, 60 


Word Index 


még, 341, 343 
meranim, 345 

meéz, 340 

mi, 131, 342, 348, 361 
mugamac, 343 

-n (demonstr. suff.), 344 
na, 344 

ni, 134 

noyn, 344 

nstay (paradigm), 346 
nu, 60 

ogt, 342 

off, 341 

oror, 342 

orsamt, 345; orsac't, 346 
ost, 342 

otk‘, 342 

otn, 341, 344 

owner, 347 

owtem, 345, 348 
-owtiwn (n. suff.), 347 
p‘etowr, 341 

p‘ok'r, pok‘ownk*‘, 344 
-s (demonstr. suff.), 344 
sirt, 52 

skownd, 341 

soyn, 344 

srtiw, 107 

sterj, 341 

tam, 341, 349 

tan, 108; town, 108 
tatamim, 52 

tasn, 340, 341 

telowoj, 107 

téz, 343 

thar, 347 

towrk‘, 342 

tram, $2. 

xalam, 337 

xnjor, 337 

z- (dir. obj. pref.), 347 
zgenowm, 345 

zgest, 343 

zmnané, 340 


IX. Tocharian 


Tocharian A 


ak, 353, 355; asm, 357 
ak-, 353, 355 

ekdr, 356 

Rant, 353, 354 

héintu, 354 

kanwem, 52 


kaSsé1, 354 

Rast, 354 

klyosam, 359 

klyu, 354, 360 

knd-, 355 

ko, 353 

ku-, 354 

kukdl, 117, 354 

Ri lh, 357 

kumsefic, 355, 360 

kus, 354 

lac, 92, 354 

lake, 354 

lu, 362 

luk-, 55, 353 

lydk, 93; lkats1, 97 

ma, 360 

musnatar, 358 

nam, 360 

ndmsefic, 358 

néis, fink, 358 

nas-, nas, 360~1; nestem, 
85-6 

fiom, 111, 360 

fiom-klyu, 34, 360 

fiom ta-, 34 

nu, 135 

fin, 354 

ok-, 353, 356 

or, 353 

pacar, 354, 355 

par-, 53 

parkdr, 354 

pe, 51 

pkant, 356 

pontsam, 35S 

poto, 360 

pracar, 353, 355 

prak-, 353 

praski, 360 

py RRaL, 361 

ritwal, 98 

rtiir, 353, 355, 356 

Sak, 360 

sale, 60 

Sim, 355 

saptdnt, 132 

sas, 131 

Sasiirs, 93 

satkatar, 360 

Spal, 354 

swar, 353 

switic, 358 

tamyo, 361 

tkam, 354 

tpar, 353 


trankmar, 85-6 
tsiik-, 354 
want, 354 
was, 355 
wiki, 356 
wee, 356, 360 
yakwe, 354 
yark, 360 
yas, ymam, 83 
yat-, 360 
ymar, 361 
yuk, 354 


Tocharian B 


atkare, 356 

aise, 356 

atskau, 358 

-aiwenta, 357 

ak-, 353, 355; akem, 358 

ake, akenta, 356 

alyek, 130 

auk-, 353, 356 

camel, cmela, 356 

ek, 353, 355; eg, 361; eSane, 
357; esnesa, 361 

tham, 356 

kacap, 361 

kalywe, 360 

kante, kante, 353, 354, 361, 
366; kdntenma, 356 

kantwo, 354 

karndastdr, karndtir, 359 

kérsanam, Sarsassam, 358 

karyan, 52 

kautamai, 85-6 

kem, 354; kend, 361 

keScye, 354 

kest, 354 

ke, 353 

kewu, 53 

klyausau, 359; klyausim, 358 

kna-, 355 

kokale, 354 

ku-, 354 

Rilse, 52, 354 

laren, 358 

larenfientiir, 358 

leki, 354 

lipetar, 358 

lkatst, 97, 356 

ltu, 98 

luk-, 55, 353 

luwo, 362; lwasa, 355 

lyautat, 361 

ma, 361 


Word Index 


macer, 354 

mit, 53 

musnatar, 358 

was, 127 

fem, 360 

fiu, 354 

onolme, 362 

or, 353 

osotdr, 358 

pacer, 354, 355, 357 

pallent, 354 

par-, 53 

parwesse, 354 

pik, 361 

pinkem, 358 

prek-, 353; preksa, 92 

procer, 353, 355 

proskiye, 360 

ratre, 355, 356 

rmer, ramer, 361 

rtir, 353 

Sak, 360 

samane, 352 

Sana, 52, 355 

satketir, 360 

Sayenca, 361 

se, 131 

se sa te, 130 

snat, 361 

stare, 87 

suwo, 356 

sware, 353 

takoy, takoy, 361 

tallam, talass1, 361; tallissdm, 
358 

tapre, 353 

tsak-, 353 

tstik-, 354 

tsalpetar, tsdlpassdém, 358 

tuwe, 128 

wase, 355 

wtentse, 356 

yakwt, 115 

yapoy, ypauna, 356 

yarke, 360 

yente, 354 

ySamna, 362 

ysiye, 356, 360 


X. Balto-Slavic 


Common Slavic 
*kiingzi, 300 

*onii, 114 

*xlébi, 300 
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Old Church 
Slavonic 


azu (paradigm), 127 

béase, 375 

bero, 53, 89, 365, 372, 376; 
berost-, 97 

bili, 346 

bljudo, 371 

bogati#, 121 

bogi, 121, 368 

boliji, 52; bolig-, 122 

bytt, 375; by, bysttt, 375 

célii, 322 

céna, 370 

éeSo, 168 

éetvriti, 132 

Cito, 130, 370; ceso, 129 

dati, 97; dami, 341, 372 

deseti, 56, 371, 385; desete, 
112 

déti, 371 

deveti, 385 

dini, 375 

dininica, 371 

dobrodéjanje, 122 

dobrii, dobriji, 367 

drévo, 52 

enm, 375 

glagol#, 117, 373 

glava, 119, 372 

gnézdo, 55 

gost, 371 

govezdi, 60 

gradti, 371; grada (gen.), 114; 
grada (nom. du.), 115 

side, 374 

ime, 64 

mi, 131 

-isk- (n. and adj. suff.}), 374 

jastti, 63 

yest, 87; jest, 60, 375 

juni, 370 

kamy, 365 

kosa, 52 

kuide, 107 

ksinezi, 368 

kiito, 52, 130 

levi, 371 

lomiti, 386 

luéa, 55 

mater-, 60 

medit, 53 

medveédi, 123 

miglo, 371 
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mingo, 55 

mizda, 60 

mraki, 372 

my3i, 371 

ne, 55, 133 

nebes-, 169 

nest1, 90; nesli, nesenil, 
nésomul, 98 

niztl, 134 

nodi, 366 

nositu, 90 

nost, 370 

nit, 135 

oko, 315; ogi, 105 

oni, 130 

osnti, 373 

osmii, 132, 386 

otict, 370 

otit, 374 

ovica, 370 

betl, 373, 376 

phint, 375 

pogrebo, 163 

poloti, 375 

povitd, 375 

privé, 132 

pro-, 55 

rabti, 114-16 

réxti, 370 

rocika, 370 

roka, 375 

ridéti, 91 

riimiskt, 121 

ritt, 371 

rittda, 370 

se, 130, 375 

sédéti, 55 

sedmii, 132, 386 

séno, 383 

si, 130 

slava, 368 

slovesa, 106 

sluzst1, 370 

sntixa, 60 

soli, 60 

sostejg, 375 

sridice, 52, 365, 370 

stati, 371; stano, 372 

stignoti, 53; stigno, 371 

sii, sti-, 123, 375, 383 

sitpa-, 250 

stito, 368 

svetti, 371, 386 

svitits se, 383 

svobodi, 400 

svofi, 130; svot, 375 


Word Index 


synth, 375; synu, 371; 
syniima, 107; syntimi, 106; 
syniimi, 107; syntimi, 106 

turd, 371 

ty, 128, 386 

tysesti, 364 

umuratt, 371 

ustingti, ustipe, 370 

uxo, 370 

varii, 302 

véglasti, 123 

vesti, 370; vedo, 366; 
vésomt, 92 

vezti, 386; vezo, 56 

vist, 383 

vitkii, 56 

vrixii, 380 

vu(n-), 134 

viixodi, 371 

e, 135, 374 

Zena, 52, 119, 370; Zenoyo, 
375 

Zeng, 53 

znatt, 368, 371 

zobit, 371 


Russian 

beru, 376 

bog, 368 

Boleslavii (ORuss.), 35 
buzina, 40 

bySeSti (ORuss.), 91, 372 
Citaju, procitaju, 372 
étenie, 371 

dennica, 371 

desjat’, 371 

golova, glava, 371 
gorod, -gorod, 365, 366, 371 
-grad, 371 

gus’, 365, 371 

kako}, 290 

kryaz’, 300 

mglo, 371 

mirtvi (ORuss.}, 56 
moroka, mrak, 371 

ot, 114 

Perunt (ORuss.), 23 
pisal, 62. 

pisdl, 62 

pjat’, 376 

rot, rta, 371 

russky, 121 

serebro, 280 

seryj, 370 

slugat, 365 


sneg, 228, 365 
sobaka, 368 
spat’, 370 
syjatoj, 371 
tomu, 385 
usnut’, 370 
vernus’, 372 
vino, 38 
vosem’, 370 
veghad, 371 
zub, 371 


Other Slavic 


Bohuslav (Cz.), 35, 123 
bréza (S.-Cr.), 366 
dziestef (Pol.), 371 

ezik, eztkot (Mac.), 378 
geé (Pol.), 371 

grabowy (Pol.), 266 

knuga, knigata (Mac.), 378 
osiem (Pol.), 370 

podzim (Cz.), 383 

piin (S.-Cr.), 367 

Sery (Cz.), 370 

Surety (Pol.), 371 

vreme, vremeto (Mac.), 378 
vitk (S.-Cr.), 367 

zab (Pol.), 371 

zét (S.-Cr.), 366 

zloty {Pol.), 365 

zlib (S.-Cr.), 366 

Zut (S.-Cr.), 367 


Baltic 


LITHUANIAN 


akis, 380; akys, 384 

akmud, 365; aSmué (dial.), 
365 

a7, 135 

Grti, 383 

45, 127, 380, 384 

ais, 380 

amas, 386 

asva (OLith.), 380 

dugusi, 98 

attkas, 383 

ausra, 380, 383 

bébrus, 112 

bégt, 380 

bérzas, 366 

biits, 97, 380, 384; bas, 91 

debesis, 169 

derva, 52 


déiimt, 56, 384, 385, 386 
devyni, 385; devifitas, 132 
diévas, 22 
dubus, 113, 365 
dukterés (dial.), 105 
dtiona, 119 
duoti, 380; duostant-, 91 
dvylika, 364 
siz, 60, 381 
éstt, 63 
geltas, 365 

. Benit, 53 
gras, gerasis, 367 
gerit, 365 
gérve, 384 
giiiti, 366 
gyvas, 380 
aust, 383 
jautis, 383 
jungas, 55 
jlngti, 366 
kéina, 370 
kas, 52, 130, 365 
kasa, 52 
kitas, 386 
klausyts, 365, 380 
hépts, 386 
likts, 380; hekit, 366 
lizdas, 5$ 
I6ju, 89 
man, 128 
médis, 381-2 
medis, 53, 366, 380 
menu, 55 
-m(1) (OLith.), 128 
murtis, 56 
mote, 60, 380, 381 
motina, 386 
naktira, 107 
natyas, 383 
ne, 55, 133 
néSamas, 98 
nu-jam-lidusam (OLith.}, 
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parsélis, 117 
pavasaris, 383 
pékus, 386 
Perkdinas, 23 
piduts, 383 
pilnas, 98, 367 
pirmas, 132, 386 
pra, 55 
ranka, 381, 384 
rytas, 384 
salia (dial.), 60 
satisas, 61 


Word Index 


Sémais, 383 

semin, 290 

septionas, 386 

sésti, 365 

Ss6nas, 383 

Sivittas, 366 

Jirdis, $2, 365, 366, 380 

Sis, 130, 364 

smdkras, 348 

stetgitios, 53 

sat, 375, 383 

sttka, 381 

stinus, 381-2, 383; sinumis, 
(OLith.) sétretimus, 106 

§uéd, 104, 106, 380-1 

svarns, 172 

Sveiitas, 386 

Svtesais, 383 

Svytioti, 383 

tamé, 129 

taut, 385 

tévas, 386 

th, 128, 386 

nikstantis, 364 

turéti, 386 

ugnis, 195 

aes (dial.), 386 

vedu, 366 

vex, 56 

vientioltka, 364 

vilkas, 56, 366, 367 

virus, 380 

visas, 380, 383 

vyras, 114-16, 381-2 

Zambas, 366 

Zasis, 365 

deltas, 365, 367 

Zéntas, 366 

ziema, 384 

Zirms, 380 

&mogus, Zmones, 383 

Zmué6 (OLith.), 383; Zane 
(OLith.), 105 


LATVIAN 


acs, 380; acis, 384 
ass, 380 

bégt, 380 

bit, 380, 383 
cel§, 384 

desmit, 384 

duot, 380 

dzérve, 384 

dzivs, 380 

es, 384 
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Rlausit, 365 
bkt, 380 
mate, 380 
medus, 380 
mitne, 404 
par, 385 

rits, 383 
ruoka, 384 
-s (refl. particle), 384 
septitais, 386 
sirds, 380 
suns, 380 
tam, 385 
tivs, 386 
vai, 135 
ziema, 384 
zirnis, 380 


OLD PRUSSIAN 


ackis, 380 

anters, 386 

asmus, 386 

assis, 380 

buton, 380 

butten, 386 

datwei, 380 

deiwas, 114; deiwans, 116, 
386 

dessimpts, 386 

en, 134 

genna, 52; gennan, 386 

&i(jJwans, geywans, 380 

giwantei, 105 

gorme, 117 

grecon, 116 

ka-, 387 

kittans, 386 

luntwey, 386 

meddo, 380 

newints, newyntz, 385 

pallapsaey, 386 

Pais kails!, 322 

pecku, 386 

per, 134 

pirmois, 386 

poklausimanas, 98, 385 

pra, pro, 134 

salobisquan, 386 

schismu, 129 

septmas, 386 

seyr, 380 

smuns(n), 383 

stesmu, 385 

sunis, 380 

swyntintwey, 386 
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syrne, 380 
tauwyschen, 386 
thawan, 386 

tou, 386 

tur, 386 

usts, wuschts, 386 
westwey, 386 


XI. Albanian 
(Tosk unmarked) 


Arbéresh, 390 

athét, 393 

bese, 20, 393, 394 

bie(r), 394; bjer, 53 

bredh, brodba, 396 

dha, 393, 396; dhashé, 396; 
dham, 394 

dhe (Old Geg), 397 

dhémb, 393 

dheté (Geg), 394 

di, 393 

dimér, 393, 395 

dyeg, dogja, digjem, 393, 
396 

dreké, 394 

drithé, 394 

dru, 52 

dubem, 396 

émbi (Old Geg), 397 

emér, 394 

ferr, 394 

fluturén (Old Geg), 398 

gardh, 393, 394 

gjalle (Old Geg), 398 

gfalpé, 393 

gjarpér, 393 

giashté, 393 

gierb, 393 

gif, 394 

Riu, 393; gitins (Geg), 395 

gjumé, 393, 394 

giymtyré, 394 

he(l)q, 393 

hie, 393 

jam, 394, 396; éshté, 393, 
398; asht (Geg), Old Geg 
anshté, 398; jeshé, 396- 

juve (Old Geg), 397 

ka, ge, 393 

kam, 393, 394, 396, 397 

ké, 52, 393 

kle (Old Geg), 396 

hidb, 394 
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ligé, 393 

Ilané (Geg), 394 

Llezhdér, 394 

mal, 395 

marr, merr, 396 

mbé-, mb-, 393 

mbesé, 394 

mbjell, mbolla, 396 

mbledh, 393, 394; mblodba, 
93, 396 

mobret, 394 

m1, 394 

muel, 394 

motér, 60, 394 

murgu, Geg mungu, 392 

na, 394 

naté, 393, 394 

ndér, 134 

ndez, 393, 394 

ne, 395 

ngjesh, 394 

ngréné, 393, 394 

ngrob, 393, 394 

nip, 394 

nyert, 394 

nuse, 60 

paca, 396 

pemé (Old Geg), 397 

pér, 134 

pérposh, 51 

pesé, 393, 394 

pt, 394 

prek, poga, pigem, 393, 
396 

pjerdh, 394 

pljesht, 395 

ploté, 394 

presh, 393 

gé, Old Geg gi, 397 

giell (Old Geg), 398 

rashé, 396 

ré (Geg), Old Geg ren, 405 

resh, 395 

rrunje, 394 

shi, 393 

shkallé, 393 

shoh, 393 

shpirt (Old Geg), 398 

shtate, 393 

shtazé, Geg shtasé, Old Geg 
shtanse, 392 

shteg, 53, 393, 395; shtigie, 
393 

sy, 393 

ter, 52, 393 

tha {Old Geg}, 397 


thary, 395 

them, 393, 396 

thi, 393, 394 

uje, usera, 395 

ujk, Old Alb. ulk, 393 
vé, vura, 396 

vera, Geg vena, 392 
vesh, 394 

wyedh, 56 

yné (Old Geg), 397 
zyarm, 117, 393 
Zott (Old Geg), 397 


XII. Unaffiliated 


Phrygian 


abberet, 53, 402 

addaket, 402, 403; 
addaketor, 402 

akkalos, 403 

akke, 403 

anar, 57, 71, 402 

autos, 404 

bekos, 401 

edaes, 91, 403 

egedon, 403 

egesett, 402 

eitou, 403, 404 

eneparkes, 403 

gegaritmenos, 404 

gegreimenan, 403 

glouros, 402 

ios, 403 

kakoun, 403 

ke, 402 

mater, 402 

oi, 403 

onoma, 402 

podas, 402 

protuss[e]stamenan, 403 

Sabaztos, 400 

semoun, 403 

tetikmenos, 403 

tios, 403 

zemel-, 402 


Thracian 


briza, 404 
br(o)utos, 404 
Duazenis, 400 
Dizazenis, 400 
-para, 404 
Sabazios, 400 


Macedonian 


abroutes, 405 
Ber(e)nika, 405 
Bulippos, 405 
danon, 405 
dorax, 405 


Illyrian 


Deipaturos, 406 

. grabion, 266 
rhinos, 405 
sabaia, sabatum, 406 
teuta-, 406 
Vescleves, 35, 406 


Venetic 


alkomno, 407 
andeticobos, 406 
atrstett, 406 

deivos, 407 

donasto, donasan, 406 
ego, 407 

ersinitot, 407 
borvionte, 406 
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-kve, 407 
louzerophos, 406 
mego, 407 
murtuvot, 407 
sselboisselboi, 407 
tolar, toler, 406 
vhagsto, 406 
Vinets, 114 

vivot, 407 


Messapic 
damatras, 407 
dazimaihi, 114, 408 
hipades, 408 
hipakaGi, 408 
ki(a)ohi, 408 
logetibas, 408 

pido, 408 

-Gi, -si, 408 

Zis, 408 


Lusitanian 


doent:, 409 
porcom, 409 
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taurom, 409 
Veamnicort, 409 


XIII. Non-Indo- 
European 


(Akk, = Akkadian; Ass. = 
Assyrian; Bab. = Babylonian; 
Finn, = Finnish; Geor. = 
Georgian; Heb. = Hebrew; 
Hurr. = Hurrian; Phoen. = 
Phoenician; Sem. = Semutic) 


baprunnu (Bab.), 184 
barittanu (Bab.), 184 
binkarannu (Bab.), 184 
ghvino (Geor.), 38 
binzurt (Hurt.), 337 
iSbru(I)lu (Ass.), 158 
iSpa(t)ta(Ilu (Ass.), 158 
karmil (Heb.), 347 
kuningas (Finn.), 300 
pilakku(m), pilaqqu(m) 
{Akk.}, 73 
*qadm (Phoen.), 225 
*wayn- (Sem.), 38 


Subject Index 


ablative, 104-5, 106-7, 114, 116 

ablaut, 73—4; origin of, 74 

absolute constructions, 149 

absolute verbs (Celtic), 282, 286-8 

accent-ablaut classes, 107-10 

accent and stress, 62; see also mobile accent 
system 

accent retraction, 104, 114; in deriving nouns 
from adjs., 120 

accented zero-grades, 74 

accusative, 103, 104, 105, 106, 114, 115-16 

Achaemenid dynasty, 210, 337 

acrostatic, 107-8 

acrostatic presents see Narten presents 

active, 82 

adjectives: comparison of, 121-2; formation 
of, 120-1; pronominal, 130 

admirative, 395-6 

adverbs, 139; formation of, 132-3 

Aeolic, 223 

Aequian, 269 

Aesop, 186 

Afrikaans, 328 

afterlife, 25, 41 

Agamemnon, 27 

agent-nouns, 111-12 

Agni, 24 

Ahura Mazda, 205 

Akkadian, 212 

Akkadograms, 160 

Alaksandus, 168 

Alanic, 217 

Albanian: law, 392; morphology, 395-7; 
phonology, 392-5; prehistory of, 390-1; 
syntax, 397; see also Geg; Old Albanian; 
Tosk 

Alexander the Great, 216, 235, 404 

Alfred the Great, 316 

allative see directive 

alliteration, 33, 151, 176, 261, 310 

alphabets, 13 


amphikinetic, 107-8, 109, 208 

analogy, 5 

Anatolia, 337; as Jocation of IE homeland, 43 

Anatolian: categories absent from, 155, 
156; clitic subject pronouns in, 129; 
establishment of, 154; gender, 102-3; 
morphology, 156-7; nt-participle, 97; 
phonology, 156; position of in IE, 155; 
syntax, 157-8 

Andronovo culture, 42 

Angles, 316 

Anglo-Frisian, 317 

Anglo-Norman, 258 

Anglo-Saxons, 292, 294, 316 

animals: domestic, 37; wild, 39 

animate, 103; Slavic, 372-3 

Anittas, 158 

Anquetil du Perron, A. H., 204 

Anthony, David, 41-2 

aorist: absence from Anatolian, 155; stems, 
92-3 

Apam Napat, 24 

Aphrodite, 22 

apophony see ablaut 

Appendix Probi, 257 

d-preterite, 250 

Aramaic, 215, 324; alphabet, 215 

Arcado-Cypriot, 222, 224, 232 

archaeology, Indo-European, 35-44 

archaic language: in law, 21; in religion, 26 

Archaic Latin, 252 

archetype, 7 

Armenian: alphabet, 338; deictics, 344; nouns, 
343-4; phonology, 340-3; verbs, 344-6; 
see also Middle Armeman; Modern 
Armenian 

Armenian Consonant Shift, 340-1 

Armenians, 401 

Arsacid dynasty, 215, 337 

Grya-, 19 

Aryan, 19; history of usage of term, 187 
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Arzawa letters, 154 

Agoka, 196 

aspect, 83; Slavic, 371 

Assamese, 199 

Assyrians, 158 

a-stems, 119; in Sabellic, 264 

a-subjunctive, 276, 286, 358-9; m Celtic, 251; 
in Italic, 251 

asvamedha, 24 

Aévins, 23 

Atar, 24 

.athematic inflection, 77~8, 87; nouns, 
103-10; presents, 87-8; replacement by 
thematic inflection, 78 

Attic, 223-4 

Artc-lonic, 224 

augment, 91-2, 231, 346, 403 

Avesta, 204-5, 216 

Avestan: alphabet and orthography, 206; 
differences between Old and Younger, 204, 
208; evidence for mobile accent system, 
207-8; manuscript tradition, 205-6; 
morphology, 208; phonology, 206-8; see 
also Old Avestan; Younger Avestan 


Bactrian, 216 

bahuvrihis, 122-3, 194 

Balkan speech area (Sprachbund), 378, 392, 
395 

Balochi, 217 

Balnc, 378-81; morphology, 380-1; 
phonology, 380; see also Balts 

Balto-Slavic: morphology, 367-8; numerals, 
364, 385; phonology, 365-7; subgrouping 
of, 364 

Balts, 378-9 

Bartholomae’s Law, 118, 181, 188, 204 

“basic word order”, 141 

beech, 40 

Behaghel, Otto, 34; Behaghel’s Law, 34 

Behistun see Bisotun 

Belarusian, 376 

Bellerophon, 27 

Bengali, 199 

Benveniste, Emile, 180 

Beowulf, 151, 316 

*-bh- (case element), 106-7, 156, 364 

Bihari, 199 

Bisotun inscription, 212, 213, 337 

Bogazkoy, 154 

“Book Pahlavi”, 206, 215, 216 

Bopp, Franz, 280-1, 301 

borrowing({s), 1, 6, 72-3, 158, 168, 199, 212, 
216, 217, 236, 260, 295, 300, 320, 325, 
328-9, 332, 337, 338, 339-40, 352, 365, 
368, 371-2, 376, 378, 390 
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Bosnian, 377 

Bota culture, 41 

boukdlos rule, 64, 133 

Brahmi alphabet, 197-8, 216, 353, 354, 355 

branching noun phrases, 151 

breaking, 318, 329-30 

Breton, 275, 294-6; morphology, 295-6; 
syntax, 295 

bridewealth (bride price), 18 

“brightening”, 317-18 

British Celts, 292 

Brittomic: phonology, 291-2 

Brown, Dorcas, 41 

Brugmann, Karl, 183; Brugmann’s Law, 183 

Buddhism, 196-7, 215, 351 

Bulgarian, 378 

Burgundian, 312 

burial practices, 25, 40-1; Andronovo and 
Indo-Iranian, 42 

Buzuku, Gjon, 391, 397 


Caesar, Julius, 18, 274, 277 

caesura, 31 

Caland, Willem, 123; Caland system, 123; 
“Caland’s Law”, 123 

“canonical creature”, 326 

Carian, 148, 176 

case(s), 102; development of additional, 102, 
381; functions of, 102; see also under 
names of specific cases 

case endings: athematic, 103-7; thematic, 
113-16 

case-like elements, 107 

caste system (India), 17-18, 27, 195 

Castilian, 259 

Castor and Pollux, 23 

Catalan, 259 

Caucasian languages, 217, 339 

causative-iteratives, 90; in Italic, 249 

Celtiberian, 277-8 

Celtic: morphology, 276; phonology, 276; 
relative pronoun in, 148; syntax, 277; 
verb-initial order in, 142, 144 

Celts, 352; prehistory of, 274; society, 18 

centum, 53-4 

chains of clitics see clitic chain(s) 

change, linguistic, 4-5; misconceptions 
surrounding, 5; sources of, 4—5; types of, 5 

characterized presents, 88 

Charon, 25 

Chimaera, 27 

Chinese Turkestan, 215, 216, 351 

Chomsky, Noam, 13, 137 

Choresmian, 217 

Christianity, 258, 274, 283 

Cisalpine Celtic see Lepontic 
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classes of PIE society, 17 

Classical Armenian, 338; see also Armenian 

clause(s), syntax of, 140-1, 147-8, 165-6 

clitic(s), 62, 99, 129, 135, 146-7, 208, 313, 
331; positioning of, 235; syntactic behavior 
of, 140 

chtic chain(s), 99, 147, 165, 231, 313; 
Anatohan, 157 

clitic doubling, 174 

clitic groups, 149-50 

clitic raising, 239 

clitic subject pronouns, 156 

cliticization, 150 

Clytemnestra, 27 

Code of Manu, 186 

cognate, 4 

collective(s), 102, 118, 143; collective pl., 106, 
156 

coloring, 57 

comparative(s), 121-2; absence from 
Anatolian, 155 

comparative method, 3, 12; applied to cultural 
reconstruction, 14, 16 

comparative reconstruction, 3-4 

compensatory lengthening (induced by 
laryngeals), 58, 60-1 

complementizer position, 145 

composition and compounds, 77, 122; in 
Armenian, 346-7; in Classical Sanskrit, 
194; forms of numerals in, 123, 131-2; 
nominal, 122~3; verbal, 98 

conjugations (Italic), history of, 249 

conjunct verbs, 282, 286-8 

conjunctions, 134 

consonant clusters, 58-9, 63-4 

Constantine (Cyril), 373-4, 378 

constituents, syntactic, 137, 151 

Continental Celtic, 274; phonology and 
morphology, 278 

Cop, Bojan, 168-9; Cop’s Law, 168 

Cornish, 296-7 

correspondence set, 4 

Cowgill, Warren, 133 

crane, 28 

creation myths, 27 

Cretan, 235 

Crimean Gothic, 312, 313 

Croatian, 377-8 

crow, 28 

culture, (P)IE see under specific topics (e.g. 
myths) 

cuneiform, Mesopotamian, 159-61; 
limitations of, 162 

cuneiform, Old Persian, 212 

Cuneiform Luvian see Luvian 

Cuny, Albert, 76 
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Curonian, 379 
curses, 25 

Cypriot, 223, 224 
Cyril see Constantine 
Cyrillic alphabet, 373 
Czech, 377 


Dacian, 404 
Daco-Mysian, 390, 406 
dactylic hexameter, 237 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, 293 
dainos, 379 

Danelaw, 320, 328 
Danish, 332 

Dardic (Indic group), 199 
Dardic (Nuristani), 180 


Darius I (the Great), 28, 210, 212, 213, 337 


dative, 105, 106-7, 114, 116 
daughter language, 4 
Dawn (goddess), 23 


dead languages, pronunciation of, 6 


debitive, 384 
declensions, Latin, 255 
deep structure, 137-8, 141, 150 


definite adjectives, 148, 305, 364, 367-8 
deities: Greek and Roman, 22; Proto-Indo- 


European, 22-4 
Delbrisck, Berthold, 138 
demonstrative pronouns, 129-30 
Demotic Greek, 236 
denominatives, 90; in Italic, 249 
dental preterite, 306, 308 


dental-plus-dental clusters, 63, 181-2, 188, 


204, 275 
deponent verbs, 82, 251 
derivation, 76 


derivational suffixes: athematic, 110-13; 


thematic, 117-18 
dertved verbs, 81 
desideratives, 91; in Celtic, 286 
determiner, 161 
deuterotonic, 286-8 
Devanagari, 150, 197, 355 
devi-feminines, 119 
diathesis see voice 
digamma, 225, 237 
diphthongs, 61 
directive, 105, 156, 165 
discontinuous phrases, 139 
distraction, 139, 140, 239, 263 
distributive plurals, 156 
divine twins, 23-4 
Doric, 225 
dragons, Germanic, 26-7 
dragon-slaying myth, 26-7, 210 
Dravidian, 184, 188, 197 
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dual, 105, 115; absence from Anatolian, 155 
ductus, 159 

Dukagjim, Leke, 392 

Dumézil, Georges, 17-18, 28 

Dutch, 327-8 

dwellings, PIE, 37 


Earth (goddess), 23 

East Baltic, 379 

East Germanic, 300, 311 

East Greek, 224, 229 

East Slavic, 375-6 

Eastern Armenian, 339 

Eddas, 329, 332 

Edgerton, Franklin, 65-6 

eenie meente miney mo, 292 

Eichner, Heiner, 109 

Elamite, 212 

enclitic(s) see clitic(s) 

endocentric compounds, 122 

Engadine, 260 

English see Middle English; Modern English; 
Old English 

Epic Greek, 223 

epics, Homeric see Homeric epics 

epics, Indian, 186 

ergative, 156, 157-8, 165 

Estonian, 379 

Etruscan, 246 

Etruscans, 245-6 

etymological method, 400-1 

Europe, Indo-Europeanization of, 43-4 

exchange, economic, 20 

existential verbs, syntax of, 144 

exocentric compounds, 122 

ezdfe construction, 148, 213 


factitives, 90; in Hittite, 164; in Italic, 249 

Faliscan, 262 

fame, 29, 35, 239 

family, 18-19 

Family Books, 185 

Faroese, 331 

Farsi see Modern Persian 

Father Sky, 22-3, 24 

feminine, 118-20; absence from Anatolian, 
156; o-stems, 113 

Festus, Sextus Pompeius, 253 

finite verbs, prosody of in Sanskrit, 193 

Finnic peoples, 378 

fire: theft of (myth), 27; worship of, 24 

first-person pronoun, 127 

Flemish, 328 

folklore, 28 

formulae: legal, 26; poetic, 30, 223 

fosterage, 18-19 


foundation myths, 27 
Francoman, 327 

Frankish, 323 

Fremdvokal, 353, 355 

French, 258-9, 323, 328 
fronting, 142, 144, 173 
full-grade, “wrong”, 117 
“functions” of PIE society, 17-18 
futhark, 310 

future, 91 


Gaelic, 283 

Gaeltacht, 283 

Gaus (jurist), 21 

Galatians, 274, 277 

Gallego-Portuguese, 259 

Gamkrelidze, Tamaz V., 43, 54 

Gandhari, 196, 197 

Gathas, 205, 208 

Gaulish, 277-9 

Gauls, 277; society, 18 

Geg, 390, 391 

gender, 102-3; of o-stems, 113 

generative linguistics, 13, 137, 151 

genetic relationship, 3 

genitive, 104~5, 106, 114, 116; in Balto- 
Slavic, 234; in Greek, 234 

genitive-ablative, 104-5 

genre(s), textual, 13, 138 

Gepidic, 312 

Geraldus Cambrensis, 25 

German see Low German; Modern High 
German; Old High German 

Germanic, 300-9; contact with Balto-Slavic 
peoples, 300; heroic verse see poetry, 
Germanic; nouns and adjectives, 304-6; 
numerals, 364; phonology, 301-4; 
subgrouping of, 301; syntax, 309; verbs, 
306-9 

gift and countergift, 20 

Gimbutas, Marija, 41 

Glagolitic, 373 

glosses, Irish, 283 

glottalic theory, 54 

goats in PIE myth, 28 

‘god’, words for, 22 

gods and goddesses see deities 

Gothic, 311-14; phonology and morphology, 
313; script, 312; syntax, 313 

Gothic Bible, 138 

Goths, 311-12 

grain, 37 

grammaticalization, 6 

grandson/nephew of the waters, 24 

Grassmann, Hermann, 188; Grassmann’s 
Law, 188, 227 
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Great English Vowel Shift, 321 

Greek: alphabet, 225, 238, 245; Demotic, 
236; dialects, 223-5 (see also under 
individual names); inscriptions, earliest, 
245; labiovelars in, 227; noun, 234-5; 
phonology, 6, 226-31; syntax, 235; tribal 
divisions, 18; verb, 231-4 

“Greek Dark Ages”, 223 

Grimm, (Johann) Jacob, 9, 301; Grimm’s 
Law, 301-2 

Grimm, Wilhelm, 301 

griots, 29 

Grotefend, Georg Friedrich, 212 

Gruppenflexion, 357 

guest-friendship, 20 

Gujarati, 199 


Hale, Mark, 146 

Hallstatt culture, 274, 352 

hardening see Verscharfung 

Hattic people, 158 

Hattusas, 154 

hearth, 24, 37 

heaven, vault of, 23 

“heaviness” (syntactic), 151 

Hebrew, 324-5 

“h,e-conjugation”, 163-4 

hellhound, 25 

Hengist and Horsa, 24 

Herakles, 27 

Herodotus, 246, 337, 379, 401, 404 

Hesychwus, 236, 402, 404-5 

heteroclitic stems, 111 

“hic et nunc” particle, 85 

bt-conjugation, 155, 157, 163 

Hieroglyphic Luvian see Luvian 

High German see Middle High German; 
Modern High German; Old High German 

High German Consonant Shift, 323-4, 326 

Hindi-Urdu, 199 

Hinduism, 205 

Hindustani see Hindi-Urdu 

Hispano-Celtic see Celtiberian 

Hittite, 158-67; discovery and decipherment, 
154; importance for laryngeal theory, 76; 
law, 21; Luvianisms in, 168; nouns, 164-5; 
phonology, 6, 161-2; relative clauses, 
165-6; stages of, 159; stress mobility, 162, 
164; syntax, 165-6; verbs, 163-4; writing 
system, 159-61, 162 

Hittites, history of, 158-9 

Hoffmann, Karl, 111; “Hoffmann” suffix, 
ili 

holokinetic see amphikinetic 

homeland, PIE, 35-6, 39-43 

Homer, 7, 223, 404 
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Homeric epics, 223, 237-8; syntax of 
proverbs in, 141 

Hopper, Paul, 54 

horse(s), 24, 37; sacrifice of, 24-5 

horseback riding, 41-3 

hospitality, 20 

Hrozny, Bedfich, 154 

Hubschmann, Heirich, 338 

‘human being’, words for, 22 

Hurrian, 337 

Hurrians, 184, 337 

hyperbaton, 139 

hysterokinetic, 107-8, 109 


-i (genitive sing.), 114, 247, 252, 277, 407 

Iberians, 278 

Icelandic, 331; Old see Old Norse 

ideograms, 160 

“ideology” (Dumézilean), 18 

IE see Indo-European family 

*ie/o-presents, 89-90; in Italic, 249 

Iguvine Tables, 265 

Tiiad, 20, 29-30, 223 

Illyrian, 390, 400, 405-6, 407 

imperative, 95 

imperfect, 91 

“imperishable fame”, 29, 239 

“j-mutation”, 169 

inanimate see neuter 

India, settlement of, 183 

Indic, 183-4; see also Indo-Aryan languages; 
Middle Indic; Mitanni Indic; Old Indic; 
Sanskrit 

individualizing suffix, 305 

“Indo-Aryan”, 187 

Indo-Aryan languages, modern, 197, 199, 
217; linguistic developments of, 198 

Indo-Aryans, migrations of, 183-4, 188 

Indo-European family: branches of, 8-9; 
establishment of, 8; relationship to other 
language families, 11-12; structure of, 8-9, 
12; subgrouping of, 8-9, 12, 53-4, 91-2, 
154-5, 181, 225-6, 247, 275, 338, 352, 
403; see also Proto-Indo-European 

“Indo-Hittite”, 9-11, 155 

Indo-Iranian, 88, 180-3; clitics, 183; contacts 
with Slavs, 364; law, 19; morphology, 183; 
phonology, 181-3; relationship to other 
branches, 9, 181, 225-6, 247, 275, 338, 
352, 403; syntax, 183; see also Indic; 
Iranian 

Indo-Iranians, 42-3 

Indra, 26, 28, 184 

Indus Valley Civilization, 184 

infinitives, 97 

infix, 75-6 
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inflection, 76 

influence(s) {of one language on another) see 
borrowing(s) 

injunctive, 91, 133; in Sanskrit, 190-1 

instrumental, 105, 106-7, 114, 116 

Insular Celtic, 274; morphology, 281-2; 
phonology, 280~1 

interjections, 135 

internal derivation, 77, 110, 112, 120 

International Phonetic Alphabet, 48 

interpuncts, 150, 262 

interrogative/indefimte pronoun, 130 

Tomc, 223 

Iphitos, 27 

Iranian: geographical extent, 203; influence on 
Armenian, 337-8; influence on Slavic, 368; 
phonology, 203-4; see also Avestan; 
Middle Iranian; Modern Iranian 

Trish see Middle Irish; Modern Irish; 
Old Irish 

Trish law, 17, 20 

i-stems, 103, 112-13 

Italian, 259 

Italic: linguistic unity, 246; nouns, 251-2; 
phonology, 248; verbs, 249-51 

“Ttalo-Celtic”, 9, 247, 275, 352 

Italy, prehistoric settlement of, 245 

iteratives (Hittite), 164 

i-umlaut, 315-16, 318, 326, 329-30 

Ivanov, Vyacheslav V., 43, 54 


Jainism, 196 

Jakobson, Roman, 54 

Japanese, 160, 197 

Jasanoff, Jay, 164 

Jones, Sir William, 8, 13, 185 
Jupiter, 28 

justice, public enforcement of, 22 
Jutes, 316 


Kafiri see Nuristani 
Kalidasa, 186 

Kanesh, 158 

Kannada, 197 

Kashmin, 199 
Kashubian, 377 
Katharevusa, 236 

Katz, Joshua T., 359, 361 
kavya, 186 

ennings, 329 

Kentish, 317 

Kharosthi alphabet, 197 
hotanese, 197, 216, 351 
Khvalynsk culture, 43 
ing, 19 

ingship ritual, 24 
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kinship, 18; kinship terms, 18, 112 

Knudtzon, Jorgen, 154 

Koine, 235-6 

Kurdish, 217 

kurgan culture, 41 

kurgans, 41, 42 

Kurylowicz, Jerzy, 76, 289; Kurylowicz’s 
Fourth Law of Analogy, 289 

Kushans, 216 


1/n-stems, 111 

Laconian, 236 

Ladin, 260 

Langobardic, 323 

langue d’oc, 258 

langue d’oil, 258 

Laroche, Emmanuel, 159-61 

laryngeal hiatus, 189, 204, 208 

laryngeals, 56-8, 75-6; in Albanian, 394; in 
Armenian, 42, 229; in Balto-Slavic, 366-7; 
in Celtic, 276; coloring, 57; consonantal 
reflexes of, 56, 155, 156, 173, 342; 
evidence for, 71, 75—6; in Germanic, 
303-4; in Greek, 228-9; in Indo-Iranian, 
182, 204; loss of, 57; phonetic value of, 
58; in Phrygian, 229; roots containing, 
71-2; in Tocharian, 354~5; vocalized, 57 

Late Cornish, 296-7 

Latin, 252—8, 260-2; earliest remains, 252; 
nouns, 255-6; phonology, 6, 253-4; verbs, 
82, 83, 256-7; word order in, 145 

Latino-Faliscan, 246; phonology, 252 

Latvian, 379, 383-5 

law: Albanian, 392; Hittite, 21; Indo-Iranian, 
19; Irish, 17, 20; PIE, 21, 186; Roman, 19, 
21 

Law of Open Syllables, 368-9 

Law of the Palatals, 181, 183 

lawsuits, 22 

Lemmian, 246 

lenition: Celtic, 281; Luvian, 169; Old Irish, 
284 

Lepontic, 277 

Lesbian, 223 

Lethe, 25 

Letoon Trilingual, 172-3, 174 

Lie, religious, 28 

Lindeman, Fredrik Otto, 66; Lindeman’s Law, 
65-6; Lindeman’s Law variants, 66 

Linear A, 222 

Linear B, 13, 222 

Lithuanian, 379, 381-3 

Llywarch Hen, 29 

loanwords see borrowing(s) 

locative, 103, 105, 106, 116, 381-3; 
endingless, 105 
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long syllabic resonants, 189; m Celtic, 276; in 


Greek, 229 

long-vowel preterites, 93, 396 

Low German, 326 

Lug, 28 

Lusitanian, 278, 408-9 

Luther, Martin, 324 

Luvian, 167-71; connection with Troy, 168; 
Cuneiform, 167-8; Hieroglyphic, 167-8; 
hieroglyphic script, 167~8; influence on 
Hittite, 168; morphology, 169-70; 
phonology, 168-9 

Lycian, 172-4; alphabet, 173; phonology, 


173; varieties of, 173; verb placement, 142, 


173; word order, 144 
Lydia, 175 
Lydian, 175-6 


*-m- (case element), 107, 156, 364 

Macedonian (ancient Balkan lang.), 400, 
404-5 

Macedonian (Slavic lang.), 378 

Macha, 24 

magic, 25; spells, 325 

Mahabharata, 186 

Malayalam, 197 

Mallory, J. P., 36 

Mani, 215 

Manichean Middle Persian, 216 

Manicheism, 215 

Mannerbund, 19, 328 

Mannus and Tuisto, 27 

Manu, 27 

manuscript transmission, 7 

Manx, 290-1 

Marathi, 199 

marriage, 18 

Marrucinian, 269 

Mars, 28 

Marsian, 269 

Mazdayasman religion see Zoroastrianism 

McCone, Kim, 19 

Medes, 337 

Median, 212 

mediopassive, 83; participle, 97-8 

Meillet, Antoine, 338 

Melchert, Craig, 60, 174 

Mercian, 316 

merism, 33 

mesostatic, 107 

Mesrob, 338 

Messapic, 407-8 

meter, poetic see scansion 

Methodius, 373-4, 378 

metrics, 31, 151 

*-mi, added to *-(o}b2, 89-90 


mi-conjugation, 157, 163 

middle: meaning of, 82-3; relationship to 
perfect, 93 

Middle Armenian, 339 

Middle Breton, 295 

Middle Cornish, 296, 297 

Middle Dutch, 327-8 

Middle English, 258, 320-1 

Middle High German, 324 

Middle Indic, 189, 196 

Middle Iranian: developments, 214-15; 
scripts, 215 

Middle Irish, 283 

middle-passive see mediopassive 

Middle Persian, 215-16 

middle verbs, 82 

Middle Welsh, 293 

Milyan, 173 

Mimi, 25 

misspellings, 7 

Mitanni documents, 28 

Mitanni empire, 184 

Mitanm Indic, 183, 184, 190 

Mitra, 28, 184 

Mjollnir, 23 


mobile accent system: evidence for and fate of, 


164, 190, 217, 230-1, 248, 254, 301, 303, 
366, 376, 377, 381, 383, 394; in PIE, 62 
Modern Armenian, 339-40 
Modern English, 321 
Modern High German, 324 
Modern Iranian, 217-18 
Modern Irish, 283 
Modern Persian, 213, 217 
Modern Slavic languages, 375-8 
Modern Welsh, 293 
Moller, Hermann, 57, 76 
Mongolian languages, 352 
mood, 83, 95-6 
morphological change, 69 
Mother Earth, 23 
movement, syntactic, 138, 144 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, 338-9, 347 
Mozarabic, 259 
MQ texts, 351 
multiplicative adverbs, 133 
mummies, Central Asian, 352 
mutations, 280-1 
Mycenaean, 222-3, 227, 232 
mythology, Germanic, 329 
myths, PIE 26-8 


*-n, loss of in PIE, 64 

name-giving ritual, 35 

names: divine, 22-4; personal, 34-5 
naming practices, 34-5 
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Narten, Johanna, 88 

“Narten” ablaut, 88, 92 

Narten presents, 88, 93, 96 

nasal presents, 75-6, 88; in Hittite, 164 

nasalization, 281, 284 

nasalized vowels (Slavic), 370 

Nasatyas, 23, 28, 184 

Nechtan, 24 

negation, 133, 331; syntax of, 149 

néktar, 29 

Neogrammarian hypothesis, 5 

“neo-lengthened grade”, 367-8 

Neolithic, 11, 38 

Nepali, 199 

Neptune, 24 

neuter, 103 

neuter plural, syntax of, 118, 143, 235 

New Phrygian, 402 

nth class of Indo-Iranian verbs, 88, 285 

*-n6- in Wakhi, 218 

nominal sentences, 143 

nominative du., 104, 105, 106, 114, 115 

non-abjauting roots, 74 

non-finite verbal formations, 96-8 

non-material culture, 16 

Norman French, 258, 320, 338 

Normans, 328 

Norse see Old Norse 

North Germanic, 300 

“North Oscan”, 269 

Northumbrian, 316 

Norwegian, 331-2 

Nostratic, 12 

Notker Labeo, 150, 151 

noun phrases, 139 

n-stems, 111; in Germanic, 304-5 

nt-participle, 97; in Anatolian, 97, 155, 164 

number, 102 

numerals, 130-2; cardinal, 131; fermnine of, 
120, 132; ordinal, 122, 132; in Romance, 
1-3; in Slavic, 373 

Nuristam, 180 


*.6- (possessive suff.), 116-17 

oak tree, relation to thunder god, 23 

Occitan, 258 

October Equus, 24-5 

Odin, 28 

Odyssey, 20, 223 

Ogam, 282 

o-grade presents, 91 

Old Albanian, 392 

Old Avestan, 204-5, 207, 209; see also 
Avestan 

Old Breton, 294-5 

Old Bulgarian, 374 


Old Church Slavonic, 373-5; scripts, 373 

Old Cornish, 296 

Old English, 315, 316-20; morphology, 
319-20; phonology, 317-18 

“Old European” culture, 41 

Old French, 258 

Old Frisian, 328 

Old Geg, 391 

Old High German, 315, 322-4; dialects, 323; 
phonology, 323-4 

Old Icelandic, 329 

Old Indic, 184-5 

Old Irish, 282; law, 17; noun, 288-9; 
phonology, 284-5; verb, 285-8 

Old Lithuanian, 381 

Old Low Franconian, 327 

Old Norse, 328; influence on English, 328-9; 
morphology, 330-1; phonology, 329-30 

Old Norwegian, 329 

Old Persian: morphology, 213; phonology, 
213; script, 212; where and when spoken, 
210-12 

Old Phrygian, 402 

Old Prussian, 379, 385-7 

Old Russian, 375-6 

Old Saxon, 315, 323, 325-6 

Old Swedish, 329 

Old Tosk, 391 

Old Welsh, 291, 293-4 

Omaha system, 18 

online resources, 14, 177 

optative, 96; absence from Anatolian, 155 

oral-formulaic poetry, 29-30, 237 

Onya, 199 

Orm, 150, 320-1 

Oscan, 246, 263, 268-9; phonology and 
scripts, 268 

Osco-Umbnian see Sabellic 

Ossetic, 217 

o-stems, 113 

Osthoff, Hermann, 64; Osthoff's Law, 64 

Ostrogoths, 311-12 

‘overcome death’, 27, 29 


Paelignian, 269 

Pahlavi, 216; see also “Book Pahlavi” 

Palaic, phonology, 171 

palatalization: in Irish, 284; in Latvian, 384; 
in Old English, 217; in Slavic, 369; in 
Tocharian, 354; in Umbrian, 265 

paleography, 159 

Pali, 196-7 

Pamphylian, 224 

Panini, 186 

Parsis, 204 

Parthian, 215, 337 
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participles, 97-8 

particle(s) see clitic{s} 

Pashto, 208, 217 

passive, 83, 89-90 

patron {of poet), 29, 209 

Ppatronymics, 121, 347 

“P-Celtic”, 280, 291 

perfect, 93-5; absence from Anatolian, 155; 
meaning of, 94-5, 192; participle, 98; 
relationship to middle, 93 

Perkunas, 23, 28 

Persian see Old Persian; Middle Persian; 
Modern Persian 

Persian Empire, 210, 215, 337 

personal endings, 83-4 

personal pronouns, 126~9; archaic nature of, 
126; enclitic, 128-9, 147; infixed, 282 

Perun, 23 

philology, 7-8, 13-14, 237-8 

Phoenicians, 225 

phonetic complement, 160 

phonology-syntax interface, 149, 151 

Phrygian, 401-4 

Phrygians, 337, 401-2 

Pictish, 291 

PIE see Proto-Indo-European 

Pindar, 225 

Pisidian, 176 

Plautus, 6, 33, 145, 252 

pluperfect, 81 

plural (nouns), 105-7, 115-16 

plurative, 102, 357 

poet, role of, 29; and patron, 29, 209 

poetic grammar, 138 

poetic “licenses”, 138, 237 

poetics, 29-34 

poetry, Germanic, 33, 310, 329; see also 
poetics 

Polabian, 377 

Polish, 376-7 

Pomeranian, 377 

Pontic-Caspian steppes, 41, 42-3 

Portuguese, 259 

positive used as superlative, 122 

possession, formations indicating, 111, 112, 
113, 116-17, 121, 122-3 

Postpositional phrases, 139 

postpositions, 133~4 

postpositive clitics, 134; types of, 146-7 

Prakrits, 196 

prefixation, 77 

prefixes, 123 

pre-Greek substrate languages, 222 

prepositional phrases, 139 

prepositions, 133-4; conjugated, 282 

“Pre-Samnite”, 269 


present stem, 87 

preterite-presents, 308 

preverbs, 98-9, 139-40, 304 

primary cases (Tocharian}, 356-8 

primary endings, 84, 95; in Italic, 251, 264 

primary *-ie/o-presents, 89-90 

primary verbs, 81 

primeval bemg, 27 

Primitive Irish, 282-3 

Primitive Welsh, 293 

privative prefix, 133, 149 

productivity (morphological), 5, 69 

Prometheus, 27 

pronominal adjectives, 130 

pronominal declension, 129; influence on 
nouns, 115, 234 

pronouns see under individual types 

property and wealth, 19 

prosodic domains, 149 

prosody (of phrases and sentence), 149-51; 
reconstruction of, 151-2 

proterokinetic, 107-8, 108-9, 208, 375 

proterotonic, 286-8 

“prothetic” vowels, 71, 229 

proto-culture, 16 

Proto-Indo-European, 9, 14; dating of, 36, 
38-9, 43; homeland, 35-6, 39-40, 41, 
42-4; society, structure of, 17, 19; see also 
under specific topics (e.g. ablative, kinship) 

Proto-Indo-Europeans, 14; expansion of, 37 

proto-language, 4 

Proto-Romance, 4 

Provengal, 259 

proverbs in Homer, syntax of, 141 

Prussian see Old Prussian 

Psammetichus, 401 

Ptolemy, 291, 379 

Punjabi, 199 

Purusa, 27 

Pushan, 28 


q (Mycenaean), 223, 227 
“Q-Celtic”, 280 
quantitative verse, 31 
Quirinus, 28 


*-r (middle marker), 86, 251, 359 

Raetic, 246 

Raméayana, 186 

Rask, Rasmus Knistian, 301 

raven, 28 

reciprocity, 20, 29, 209 

reconstruction, linguistic, 3-4, 12~13, 17, 48, 
69-70, 72, 126-7; see also syntactic 
reconstruction 

reduplicated aorist, 92-3 
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reduplicated nouns, 112, 117 

reduplicated presents, 88, 90 

reduplication, 77 

reflexive adjective, syntax of, 143 

reflexive pronoun, 130 

regularity of sound correspondences, 4 

relational adjectives, 169, 176 

relative clauses, syntax of, 147-8; in Hittite, 
165-6 

relative pronoun, 114, 130; in Carian, 148; in 
Celtic, 148, 277; in Hittite, 148, 165-6; in 
Persian, 148, 213; reanalysis of, 148 

religion, Baltic, 23 

Renfrew, Colin, 43 

restitution, law of, 21 

Rhaeto-Romance, 260 

rhotacism, 248, 253, 265~6, 310, 315 

Rig Veda, 7, 18, 30-2, 42, 83, 138, 150, 184, 
185, 189, 195, 196, 205, 208, 209 

r-initial words, 156 

ritual, 24-5 

Rix, Helmut, 109 

v/n-stems, 111; in Anatolian, 155, 165; in 
Armenian, 344; in Germanic, 305; in Italic, 
251 

Roman alphabet, 225 

Roman law, 19, 21 

Romance languages, 196, 257, 258-60 

Romani, 199 

Romanian, 260 

Romansh, 260 

Romulus and Remus, 27 

root, definition of, 69 

root aorist, 92 

root athematic presents, 87 

root athematic verbs, ablaut in Hittte, 163 

root extensions, 72. 

root nouns, 108, 109 

root structure, 70; constraints on, 72 

roots with a, 72; ablaut of, 75 

r-stems, 111 

Rugian, 312 

“ruki”, 182, 189, 364, 365-6, 369, 379 

runes, 309-10 

Runic, 301, 310, 328, 329 

Rus’, 328, 375, 376 

Russian, 375-6 

Russian Church Slavonic, 375 


*s, voicing of, 55, 63 
Sabellic, 246, 264 
Sabine, 269 

sagas, 329 

Saka, 216 

salmon, 40 
Samnutes, 246 
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sand, 150, 190; in Avestan, 208; in Celtic, 
281; in Old Persian, 212; in Sanskrit, 190 

Sanskrit, 75—6, 83, 184-96; Classical, 186; 
compounding, 194; definition of, 184-5; 
nouns, 193-4; phonology, 6, 187-90; 
pronouns, 194; retroflexion, 188; syntax, 
194; verbs, 191-3 

s-aorist, 92 

Sardinian, 248, 259 

Sarmatian, 217 

Sassanian dynasty, 205, 215 

satem, 53-4; in Balto-Slavic, 365-7 

Saturnian verse, 33 

Saussure, Ferdinand de, 56-7, 75-6 

Saxons, 316 

Scandinavian, 328, 331-2 

scansion, 7, 31-3, 106, 151, 228 

Schindler, Jochem, 65-6, 109, 110 

Schleicher, August, 48 

“schwa primum”, 61-2; “schwa secundum”, 
61-2 

scientific method, 17 

Scottish Gaelic, 290 

scriptio plena, 161 

scripts, 167-8, 190, 206, 277; Indian, 197; 
Southeast Asian, 198 

Scythian, 203 

*.s-desiderative/future, in Italic, 250 

second compound member, ablaut of, 123 

second-person pronoun, 128 

secondary cases (Tocharian), 356-8 

secondary endings, 84; in Italic, 251, 264 

secondary verbs, 81 

semi-deponent verbs, 83 

Semitic, 57, 225, 324-5; alphabet, 197 

sentence-connecting particles, 135, 286 

sentence-connective clitics, 146-7 

sentence connectives (Anatolian), 157 

sententual clitics, 147 

separable prefixes (German and Dutch), 140 

Serbian, 377-8 

Serbo-Croatian, 377-8 

Sicel, 269 

Sidetic, 176 

Sievers, Eduard, 65-6; Sievers’ Law, 65-6 

sigmatic aorist, 92 

silver, 39 

similarities between languages, causes of, 1 

simple thematic presents, 89-90; absence from 
Anatolian, 155 

Sindhi, 199 

singular (nouns), 104-5, 113-14 

singulative, 295 

Sinhalese, 197, 199 

skaldic poetry, 329 

*ske/o-presents, 90; in Hittite, 164 
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sky-god see Father Sky 

Slavic, 368-73; and Germanic, 300, 368; and 
Iranian, 203, 368; nouns, 371-2; 
phonology, 368-72; verbs, 371 

Slavs, prehistory, 368 

Slovak, 377 

Slovenian, 377 

Slovincian, 377 

*.sm- (pronominal stem formant), 129, 385 

s-mobile roots, 70-1 

Sogdian, 216-17 

Soldier’s Oath (Hittite), 25 

soma, 26-7 

Sorbian, 377 

soul, journey of, 25 

South Picene, 267 

Spanish, 259 

“special clitics”, 147 

spelling, 321 

spells, 25, 28 

split ergativity, 197, 217 

“spurious diphthongs”, 226, 230 

Sredny Stog culture, 43 

*ss, simplification of in PIE, 63 

s-stems, 112 

Stang, Christian, 63-4; Stang’s Law, 63-4 

stative (meaning of perfect), 95, 192 

statives, 90-1, 123; in Italic, 249 

sted, 332 

stress in PIE, 62; see also mobile accent 
system 

“strong” ablaut grade in verbs, 87 

“strong” adjectives in Germanic, 305 

strong cases, 103 

“strong” verbs: Germanic, 306-8; Celtic, 285 

strophic style, 32-3 

Sturluson, Snorri, 329 

Sturtevant, Edgar, 9, 155, 162; Sturtevant’s 
Law, 162 

Styx, 25 

subgrouping, 8-9, 12, 53-4, 91-2, 154-5, 
181, 225-6, 247, 275, 338, 352, 403 

subject pronouns, overt, 143 

subject—verb agreement, 118, 143 

subjunctive, 95; absence from Anatolian, 155; 
meaning of, 96 

subordinate clauses, syntax of, 147-8 

subordinating conjunctions, 134 

Sumerian, 160 

Sumerograms, 160 

Sun (god), 23 

superlative, 122, 132; expressed by positive, 
122 

supine, 97 

suppletion, 81, 126 

surface structure, 138, 141 
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Swedish, 329, 332 

syllabaries, 13 

syllabic resonants, long see long syllabic 
resonants 

syllabification, 64-5, 354-5 

syllabograms, 160 

sympathetic magic, 166 

syntactic reconstruction, methodology of, 
140-1; problems with, 137-8 

syntax: hierarchical organization of, 137; 
interaction with phonology, 149-51 

Szemerényi, Oswald, 64; Szemerényi’s Law, 
64, 104, 108 


-t in 3 sg. middle, 86-7, 192 

taboo deformation and replacement, 28 

Tacitus, 27, 300, 316, 379 

Tajiki, 217 

Tamil, 197 

Tarhunna’ 26-7 

Tartessian, 278 

teleutostatic, 107 

Telugu, 197 

tense, 81 

terttum comparationis, 8 

*teutd, 19 

Teutonic see Germanic 

texts see genre(s), textual 

textual transmission, 7 

thematic aorist, 92 

thematic inflecuon, 77-8; nouns, 113-16; 
presents, 89-90 

thematic vowel, 77; in forming ordinals, 132 

Thor, 23, 28 

“thorn” clusters, 59-60, 71, 354, 402; in 
Indo-Iraman, 182; in Pah, 197 

Thracian, 390, 400, 404 

Thracians, 401 

“Thraco-Illyrian”, 406 

“Thraco-Phrygian”, 404 

thunder and lightning, god of, 23 

Tibetan, 197 

tmesis, 140 

*_16-verbal adjective, 98; absence from 
Anatolian, 155 

Tocharian, 197; nouns and pronouns, 356-8; 
phonology, 353-6; script, 353; verbs, 
358-9 

Tocharian A, 351 

Tocharian B, 351 

Tocharians, origins of, 351 

tomods/tomos nouns, 116 

tones in Scandinavian, 332 

“tool” nouns, 118 

topicalization, 144 

“ToRT” groups, 370-1 
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Tosk, 390, 391 

f-preterite, 281~2 

translation literature, 138, 309 
trees and plants, 40 
trifunctionalism, Dumézilean, 17-18, 28 
“triple reflex”, 57, 229 

Troy, 167, 168 

Truth, religious, 28, 31 

truth, ruler’s, 289 

Tsakonian, 236 

tuddtr-presents, 89-90 
Tumshugese, 216, 351 

Turkic languages, 339, 352, 357 
Twin (primeval being), 27 
twins, divine, 23-4 

typology, linguistic, 54 


*y- (adj. suff.), 123 

Ukrainian, 376 

Ulfilas see Wulfila 

Umbnian, 263, 265-7 

Umbrians, 246 

umlaut, 301, 313, 315-16, 318-19, 
329-30; see also 1-umlaut; 4-umlaut; 
w-umlaut 

unaccusative verbs, 82 

universals, linguistic, 1 

Uralic languages, 352, 357 

Urartians, 337 

Urartu, 337 

Urdu, 199 

u-stems, 103, 112-13 

u-umlaut, 329-30 


Vahagn, 24 

Vandalic, 312 

Varuna, 28, 184 

vayav indrag ca construction, 140 

Vedic literature, 185-6 

Vedic Sanskrit see Sanskrit 

vehicles, wheeled, 36, 38 

Veneti, 406 

Venetic, 246, 406-7 

Ventris, Michael, 222 

Venus, 22 

verb-final word order, 142 

verbs, deponent, $2, 251; derived, 81; middle, 
82; primary, 81; prosodic status of, 99, 
151, 231; semi-deponent, 83; tense-stems, 
81; unaccusative, 82 

Verner, Karl, 303; Verner’s Law, 301, 303, 
307; Verner’s variants, 307, 313, 319-20 

Verscharfung, 312, 313, 329-30 

verse, quantitative, 31 

Vesta, 24 

Vestinian, 269 


Vikings, 291, 328 

Villanovan culture, 246 

Visigoths, 312 

vocalized laryngeals, 71; in Anatohan, 173 

vocative, 104, 105, 106, 114, 115; prosody of 
in Sanskrit, 193; syntax of, 140 

voice, 82 

voiceless aspirates, 188 

voicing assimilation, 63, 182 

Volscian, 269 

vowel affection, 281, 285 

vrddhi-derivatives, 116-17 

vrki-femimnes, 119 

Vrtra, 26 

Vulgar Latin, 196, 253, 257-8 


Wackernagel, Jacob, 138, 146; Wackernagel’s 
Law, 138, 146-7, 183, 235, 313 

Wakhi, 216, 218 

warrior class and culture, 17, 29, 35, 328 

Watkins, Calvert, 26-7, 32 

“weak” ablaut grade in verbs, 87 

“weak” adjectives in Germanic, 305 

weak cases, 103 

“weak” declension of German nouns, 305 

“weak” verbs: Germanic, 306, 308; Celtic, 
285 

Welsh, 291, 292-4; phonology, 291-2 

West Baltic, 379 

West Germanic, 300-1, 315; phonology, 
315-16 

West Greek, 224-5 

West Saxon, 316 

West Slavic, 376-7 

Western Armenian, 339-40 

wheel, 36, 38 

WH-movement, 145 

Wilusa, 168 

wine, 38 

Winter, Werner, 365; Winter’s Law, 365 

witness (legal), 22 

Woden, 22 

wolf, 19, 28 

word-final voicing neutralization, 64, 114 

word-level clitics, 146 

word order, 141-2 

word structure, 76-7 

writing systems, 7, 12-13, 150, 159-61, 173, 
309-10 

Waullfila, 6, 309, 312 

w-umlaut, 329-30 


Xanthos Stele, 172 


Yaghnobi, 217, 218 
Yama, 27 
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Yamna culture, 41-3 Zarathustra, 205 

yers, 369-70 “Zend”, 204 

Yiddish, 324-5 zero-grade, formation of, 74 
Ymir, 27 zero-suffix, 77, 108 


Younger Avestan, 204-5, 210, 212; see also Zoroaster see Zarathustra 
Avestan Zoroastrianism, 24, 28, 204-5, 338 


